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PaAS. See PASSE. 

PAAW (Peter), or in Latin Pavius, a physician and 
anatomist, born at Amsterdam in 1564, was educated in 
medical studies at Leyden, whence he proceeded to Paris 
for farther improvement. He afterwards spent some time 
in Denmark, and at Kostock, where he received the degree 
of doctor in 1587, and at Padua. On his return to Leyden, 
he was appointed nrofessor of medicine in 1589, in which 
office he acquired the approbation and esteem both of the 
public and his colleagues, and died universally regretted, 
in August 1617, at the age of fifty-four. Anatomy and 
botany were the departments which he most ardently cul- 
tivated ; and he was the founder of the botanic garden of 
Leyden. His works are, 1. “ Tractatus de Exercitiis, Lac- 
ticiniis, el Bellariis.” Rost. 2. “ Notec in Galenum, de 
cibis boni et mali succi,” ibid. These two pieces appear 
to have been his inaugural exercises. 3. Hortus publi- 
cus Academiaj Lugduno-Batavse, ejus Ichnographia, de- 
scriptio, usus, &c.” Lugd. Bat. 1601. 4. “ Primitise Ana- 

tomies; de humani corporis Ossibus,” ibid. 1615. 5. “ Suc- 
centuriatus Anatomicus, continens Commentaria in Hip- 
pocratem de Capitis Yulneribus. Additse sunt Anuotatio- 
nes in aliquot Capita Librioctavi C. Celsi,” ibidr 1616. 6. 

“ Notas et Commentarii in Epitomen Anatomicum Andre® 
Vesalii, ibid. 1616. To these we m^ add some works 
which appeared after his death. 7. De ValvulS. Intestini 
Epistol® du®.” Oppenheim, 1619, together with the first 
century of the Epistles of Fabricius Hildanus. S. “ De 
Peste Tractatus, cum Henrici Florentii additamentis.” Lug. 
Bat. 1636. 9. “Anatomic® Observationes sclectiores.’* 
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]^«fnUB> V€57f inserted in the third and fourth centuries 

the auatoraical and medical histories of T. Bartholin. He 
also Jefit in MS. a “ MetHbdus Anatomica,” which was in 
lti|i%^ibrary of M. de Vick of Amsterdam. * 

PACATUS (Latinus Drepanius), a poet and orator, 
yras born in the fourth century, at Drepanum in Aquitania, 
hut, according to others, at Bourdeaux ; or, according to 
Sidonius, at Agen. He discovered a remarkable taste for 
poetry from his youth ; and Ausonius informs us, wrote 
love verses. Ausonius adds, that he was equal to Catullus, 
and surpassed all the Latin poets, except Virgil. Ausonius 
probably thought all this ; for he certainly had a very high 
opinion of him, dedicated some of his own works to him, 
and paid the greatest deference to his judgment. Pacatus 
was sent to Rome in the year 38S, to congratulate Theodo- 
sius the Great on his victory over the tyrant Maximus ; and 
on this occasion he delivered a panegyric on the emperor 
in the senate house, for which he was rewarded, in the 
year 390, with theproconsnlship of a province in Africa, and, 
in the year 393, with the office of superintendant of the 
injpe-rial domain. Wc have no farther particulars of his 
life. None of his poems are extant, and the only proof of 
his talents to which we can appeal is his panegyric on 
Theodosius, the second part of which is the most interest- 
ing, and gives some curious historical facts. In style and 
manner he is thought to resemble Seneca or Pliny rather 
than Cicero. The best edition is that by Arntzenius, 
Amst. 1753, 4to. * 

PACE (Richapd), a learned Englishman, was born about 
1482, at or near Winchester, as is generally supposed, and 
was educated at the charge of Thomas Langton, bishop 
of that diocese, who employed him, while a youth, as his 
amanuensis. The bishop, pleased with his proficiency, 
and particularly delighted with his early turn for music, 
which be thought an earnest of greater attainments, be- 
stowed a pension on him sufficient to defray the expences 
of his education at Padua, at that time one of the most 
flourishing universities in Europe. Accordingly he studied 
there for some time, and met with Cuthbert Tonstall, 
afterwards bishop of Durham, and William Latimer, whom 
he called his preceptors. On his return, he studied for 

^ Eloy Diet. Hi»t. de Medieine. 

^ UaiT« et Moreri ia art* Drepanms.^i^Fabne. BibS. Lat. 
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some time at Queen’s-college, Oxford, of which Vis- piitricra' 
Eangton had been provost ; and was soon- after taken into^ 
the service of Dr. Christopher Bamhridge, who succeeded 
Langton in the office of provost, and became afterwards 
a cardinal. He attended him to Rome, about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and continued there until the 
cardinal’s death in 1514. He appears, before this, to have 
enteretl into holy orders, for in the beginning of this year, 
and while abroad, he was made prebendary of Bugthorp, 
in the church of York, in the room of Wolsey, afterwards 
the celebrated cardinal ; and in May of the same year, was 
promoted to the archdeaconry of Dorset, on the resigna- 
tion of his friend Langton, at which time, as Willis sup- 
poses, he resigned the prebend of Bugthorp. 

On his return to England, he was sent for to court, pro- 
bably in consequence of the character given of him by his 
tieceased patron, cardinal Bamhridge ; and became such a 
favourite with Henry VIII. that he appointed him, as some 
say, secretary of state, which Mr. Lodge doubts ; but it 
seems certain, that he either held that, or the office of pri- 
vate secretary, or some confidential situation, under Henry, 
who employed him in affairs of high political importance. 
In 1515, he was sent to the court of Vienna, where the 
object of his embassy w'as to engage the emperor Maximi- 
lian to dispossess the French king Francis I. of the duchy 
of Milan, his royal master being alarmed at the progress 
of the French arms in Italy. Pace succeeded in his nego- 
ciation, so far as to persuade the emperor to undertake 
this expedition ; and he also engaged some of the Swiss 
cantons to furnish him with troops; but the scheme was 
ultimately so unsuccessful that Maximilian was obliged to 
make peace with France. Pace, however, profited so much 
by his acquaintatice with this emperor, as to acquire a very 
useful knowledge of his character ; and when he after- 
wards offered to resign his crown in favour of Henry VIIT. 
he was enabled to give his sovereign the best advice, and 
to assure him, that Maximilian had no other design, by this 
apparently liberal offer, than to obtain another subsidy, 
and that, in other respects, very little credit was due to hia 
word. In this opinion cardinal Wolsey, at home, seems to 
have concurred. 

In 1519, Maximilian died, and the kings of France and 
Spain immediately declared themselves canditlates for the 
Imperial throne. Henry, encouraged by the pope, was 
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also induced to offer himself as a candidate, and Pace was 
ordered to attend the diet of the empire, sound the opi- 
nions of the electors, and endeavour to form a judg- 
ment of the likelihood of his success. Pace, however, 
soon discovered that his ro^'al master had started too late, 
and that even the electors of Mentz, Cologn, and Triers, 
who were disposed to favour his pretensions, pleaded, 
wMth a shew of regret, that they were pre-engaged. The 
election fell on Charles V. In 1516 , Pace was insti- 
tuted treasurer of Lichfield, which he resigned in 1522 , 
on being made dean of Exeter. In 1519 , he succeeded 
Colet as dean of 8t. Paul’s ; and some say, held also the 
deanery of Sarum, but this is not quite clear, although he 
is called dean of Salisbury by Herbert, in his “Life and 
Reign of Henry VIII.” la 1521 , he was made prebendary 
of Combe and Harnham, in the church of Sarum, and we 
find mention of some other church preferments he held 
from 1516 to 1522 , but they are so dubiously related that 
it is difficult to give them in due order. 

On the death of pope Leo X. when cardinal VVolsey’s 
ambition aimed at the papal throne, he sent Pace to Rome 
to promote his interest; but before his arrival there, Adrian, 
bishop of Tortosa, had been chosen : and on his death, in 
1523, Pace was again employed to negotiate for Wolsey, 
but with no better success, Clement VII. being elected. 
He obtained, however, from the pope^ an enlargement of 
Wolsey’s powers as legate, which the latter was at this time 
desirous to obtain. Pace v.'^as soon afterwards sent on an 
embassy to Venice, where he carried with him the learned 
Lupset as his secretary. Wood declares that on this oc- 
casion “ it is hard to say whether he procured more com- 
mendation or admiration among the Venetians ; both for 
the dexterity of his wit, and especially for his singular 
promptness in the Italian tongue; wlierein he seemed no- 
thing inferior, neither to P. Vannes here in England, the 
king's secretary for the Italian tongue, nor yet to any 
other, which were the best for that tongue in all Venice.” 

It was at this time, however, that Pace fell under cardi- 
nal Wolsey’s displeasure ; the effects of which are said to 
have been very serious. The cardinal is thought to have 
been enraged against him, first, because he had shewn a 
readiness to assist Charles duke of Bourbon with money, 
for whom the cardinal had no great affection : and, se- 
condly, because be had not forwarded the cardinal’s design 
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oF obtaining the papal chair with so much zeal as Wolsey 
expected. Such are the reasons assigned by some bis* 
torians for Wolsey’s displeasure^ who is said to have or- 
dered matters in such a manner, that for nearly the space 
of two years, Pace received no instructions from his court 
as to his proceedings at Venice ; his allowance for expences 
was also withdrawn, and no answer returned to his letters. 
On one occasion, when the Venetian ambassador residing 
in London asked Wolsey whether he had any commands 
for the English aoibassador at Venice, he answered Paceiis 
decipit liegem: and this singular treatnient, we are told, 
so atfected Pace that he became insane. As soon as the 
king was informed of this. Pace was ordered home ; and, 
being carefully attended by physicians at the king's com- 
mand, was restored in a short time to his senses, and 
amused himself by studying the Hebrew language, with 
the assistai>ce of Robert Wakefield. In the interval, be 
was introduced to the king at Richmond, who expressed 
much satisfaction at his recovery ; and admitted him to a 
private audience, in which he remonstrated against the car- 
dinal’s cruelty to him. But the cardinal was too powerful 
at this time, and when urged by the king to answer the 
charge against him, he summoned Pace before him, and 
sat in judgment, with the duke of Norfolk and others, who 
condemned Pace, and sent him to the Tower of London ; 
where he was confined for two years, till discharged at 
length by the king’s command. Pace, thus degraded, and 
depressed in body and mind, resigned his tjeanries of St. 
Paul and Exeter, a little before his death ; and, retiring 
to Stepney for his health, died there, in 1532 , when not 
quite fifty years of age. 

I’here is an elegant and just character of him by Leland, 
W'ritten upon his return from Venice; and he certainly was 
much esteemed by the learned men of his time, especially 
by sir Thomas More and Erasmus. The latter admired 
Pace for his candour and sweetness of temper ; and was so 
much afflicted at his misfortunes,that he could never forgive 
the man that caused them. He styles him utriusque litem- 
tur^e calentissimiis ; and wrote more letters to him than to 
any one of his learned friends and correspondents. Stow 
gives him the character of a right worthy man, and one that 
gave in council faithful advice : learned he wa,s also, saya 
that antiquary, “ and endowed with many excellent parts 
and gifts of nature ; courteous, pleasant, and delighting ia 
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Hiusic ; highly in the king’s favour, and well heard in mat* 
ters of weight.” There is extant a remarkable letter -of 
his to the king, written in 1 527, in which he very honestly 
gives his opinion concerning the divorce ; and Fiddes ob- 
serves, that he always used a faithful libert}’ to the car- 
dinal, which brought him at last to confinement and dis- 
traction. 

. He wrote, 1. “ De fructu qui ex doctrina percipitur 
liber.” Basil, 1517, dedicated to Dr. Colet. This was 
written by our author at Constance, while he w'as ambas- 
sador in Helvetia ; but, inveighing much against drunken- 
liess as a great obstacle to the attaining of knowledge, the 
people there supposing him to reflect upon them, wrote a 
sharp answer to it, and even Erasmus calls it an indiscreet 
performance; in which Pace bad, between jest and earnest, 
represented him as a beggar, and a beggar hated by the 
clergy. He bids sir Thomas More exhort Pace, since he 
had so little judgment, rather to confine himself to the 
translation of Greek writers, than to venture upon works 
of his own, and to publish such mean and contemptible 
stuff. (Erasm. epist. 275, and Ep. 287). 2. “ Oratio nu- 

perrime composita de foedere percusso inter Henricnm An- 
gliaG regem, et Francorum reg. Christianiss. in aule Pauli 
Lond. habita,” 1318. 3. “ Epistolic ad Erasmmn,” &c. 

1520. These Epistles are part of the “ EpistoUc aliquot 
eruditorum virorutn.” 4. “ Exempluin litcrarum ad regeni 
Hen. VIII. an. 1526,” inserted in a piece entitled, “ i>yn- 
tagma de Hebrseorum codicum interpretatione,” by Robert 
Wakefield. Pace also wrote a book against the unlawful- 
ness of the king’s marriage w'itli Katharine, in 1527, and 
made several translations ; among others, one from English 
into Latin, “ Bishop F!sher’.s Sermon,” preached at Lon- 
don on the day upon which the writings of M. Luther were 
publicly burnt, Camb. 1521, and a translation from Greek 
into Latin of Plutarch’s piece, “ De commodo ex inimicis 
capiendo.” * 

PACHECO (Francis), a Spanish artist, supposed to 
have been born in 1571, at Seville, is said by Mr. Fuseli, 
to owe his reputation more to theory, writing, and the 
celebrity of his scholars Cano and Velazquez, than to the 
superiority of his works. He was a pupil of Luis Fernan- 


* Ath, Ox, vol, I. — Doclcl’.s Ch. Hist. — Lodge’s TMustrations, voi. I. — Fiddes 
»ad Grove's Lives of Gardiaal Wo Isey .^Knight aud Joi tin’s Lives of Erasmus. 
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dea, but, though partial to the great style, does not ap- 
pear to have studied it in Italy. With sufficient correct-- 
ness of outline, judgment in composition, dignity of cha- 
racters, propriety of costume, observance of chiaroscuro 
and perspective, Pacheco displeases by want of colour, 
timidity of execution, and dryness of style. Seville pos- 
sesses the best of his historic performances; of his numer- 
ous portraits, those of his wife and Miguel de Cervantes 
were the most praised. He possesses considerable erudi- 
tion, and there is much wit and humour in his epigrams. 
He died in 1654. Of his works we know only one, en- 
titled “ Arte de la Pintura, su antiguedad y grandezas,’* 
Seville, 1649, 4to. ' 

PACHOMIUS (St.), a celebrated abbot of Tabenna in 
Egy[)t, was born about the year 292, of heathen parents. 
He bore arms at the age of twenty, and was so touched 
with the charitable works of some Christians, that he re- 
turned to Thebais when the war ended, and embraced 
Christianity. He afterwards placed himself under the di- 
rection of a solitary named Palemon, and made so astonish- 
ing a progress in religion with this excellent master, that 
he became founder of the monastery of Tabenna, on the 
banks of the Nile, peopled Thebais with holy solitaries, 
and had above 5000 monks under his care. His sister 
founded a convent of nuns on the other side of the Nile, 
who lived in a community, and practised great austerities. 
St. Pachomius died May 3, 348. We have some of his 
“ Epistles” remaining, a “ Rule,” and some other pieces 
in the library of the fathers. M. Arnauld D’Andilly has 
translated a life of him into French, which may be found 
among those of the fathers of the desert. * 

PACHYMERA (George), an eminent Greek, flourished 
about 1280, under the reign of Michael Paleologus, and 
Andronicus his successor. He was a person of high birth, 
and had acquired no less knowledge in church-aflTairs in the 
great posts he had among the clergy of Constantinople, 
than of state-matters in the high employments he held in 
the court of the emperor ; so that his History of Michael 
Paleologus and Andronicus” is the more esteemed, as he 
was not only an eye-witness of the affairs of which he 
writes, but had also a great share in them. This history 
was published by Poussines, a Jesuit, Gr. ct Lat. “ex in- 

* Pilkington, by Fuseli, 3 Cave, vol, 1,— Moreri, in Pacaine. 
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terpr. etc cum not. P. Possini,” Rome, 1666 — 69, 2 voTs. fol. 
Pachjrmera composed also some Greek verses ; but they 
were little esteemed, and never printed. Brucker men- 
tions a compendium of the Aristotelian philosophy pub- 
lished from his manuscripts; and Tiiman published bis 
paraphrase on the epistles of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
« Georgii Pachymerae paraphrasis in decern epistoias beati 
Dionysii Areopagitae,” Paris, 1538.’ 

PACIAUDI (Paul Maria), antiquary and librarian to 
the duke of Parma, and historiographer of the order of 
Malta, was born at Turin, Nov. 13, 1710. After studying 
in the university of Turin, he took the religious habit in 
the order of the Theatins, at Venice, and then went to 
Bologna to study mathematics and natural philosophy under 
the celebrated Beccari. It appears that he began his sub- 
sequent literary career with the last-mentioned pursuit ; 
and that as soon as he had attained the higher orders, he 
was appointed professor of philosophy in the college of 
Genoa; and was one of those who first dared to explode, 
from the schools of Italy, the old rooted prejudices of fan- 
tastic systems, and to substitute for them the eternal truths 
discovered by Newton. He did not, however, long re- 
main in the professorship of philosophy, at Genua, but 
quitted philosophy for divinity, and devoted ten years to 
preaching and the composition of sermons, by neither of 
which he acquired much reputation ; but within this period 
he published some orations, his “Treatise on the Antiqui- 
ties of Ripa Transone,” the ancient Cupra; and three years 
after, his “ Explanation of an ancient engraved Stone.” 

The precise date of Father Paciaudi’s most meritorious 
labours may be properly fixed at 1747, the thirty-sixth of 
his life ; and, from that time to 1760, he was seen almost 
in a state of continual preregrination at Naples, at Florence, 
at Venice, and at Rome. In the first of these cities, 
during the years 1747, 48, and 49, he published a learned 
“ Dissertation on a Statue of Mercury,” in 4to ; “ Obser- 
vations on some foreign and odd Coins,” likewise in 4to ; 
and, “ A Series of Medals representing the most remark- 
able Events of the Government of Malta,” in folio. At 
S'lorencc appeared in 1750, in 4to, his “Treatise on the 
ancient Crosses and Holy Monuments which are found at 
Ravenna;” at Venice, in the same year, his unrivalled 


^ Moreri. 
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work, “ De sacris Christianonim Balneis and at Korney 
from 1751 to 175C, no less than eight volumes in 4to, coa- 
taiiiing as many different works, issued from his pen; the 
best of which was accounted the treatise “ De Athletarum 
Cubistesi,” His position, in this disquisition, was, that 
the Greeks, though' they placed dancing in the same rank 
as the military march, considered it as an art tending to 
regulate, adjust, and beautify the movements of the body, 
and divided it into four genera according to its various ap- 
plication to religious ceremonies, warlike exercises, thea- 
trical performances, and domestic enjoyments ; yet the 
cubistic art, whose object is to teach jumping and uncom- 
mon corporeal exertions, although perfectly known, was 
never held in great estimation in ancient Greece. 

*The year 1757 is perhaps the most remarkable in Pa- 
ciaudi’s literary life ; that being the period in which he 
entered into a correspondence with count Caylus, and 
began to supply him with numberless heads of valuable in- 
formation for his “ Recueil d’Antiquil6s.” Paciaudi may, 
in fact, be considered if not one of the authprs, at least as 
a contributor to that work. And his letters, which were 
published in 1802 at Paris, are a proof of the ample share 
of fame to which he is entitled in this respect. This cor- 
respondence was carried on for eight years, from 1757 to 
1765. But neither were Paciaudi’s powers confined to it 
alone, nor was he without further employments during that 
period. It was then (in 1761) that he published his capi- 
tal work “ Monumenta Peloponnesia,” in 2 vols. 4to, con- 
taining a complete illustration of those celebrated statues, 
busts, bas-reliefs, and sepulchral stones, which, from the 
continent and the islands of Peloponnesus, had been re- 
moved to Venice, and which formed a part of the numerous 
collection of antiquities possessed by the illustrious family 
of Nani, in that metropolis. Then too it was that he re- 
ceived from the celebrated Parmesan minister Tillot, the 
invitation to go to Parma to superintend the erection of the 
library which had been projected by his royal highness the 
Infant Don Philip. 

From a confidential declaration to count Caylus, it ap- 
pears, that Mr. Paciaudi was highly satisfied with his etn-> 
ployment. He considered it as an opportunity of render- 
ing useful his extensive erudition, without those incon- 
veniencies which attend the necessary intercourse with the 
world. He therefore engaged in the business with a zeal 
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bordering on enthusiasm. Besides the acquisition which 
he made of the excellent library of count Pertusati at Rome, 
in 176ii, he went to Paris in search of other books ; and 
such was bis exertion, that, in less than six years, he col- 
lected more than sixty thousand volumes of the best works 
of every kind, and thus erected one of the most copious 
libraries in Italy. He also compiled such an excellent 
“ Catalogue raisonu6e” of its articles as deserves to be 
adopted as a model by all who are at the head of large 
bibliographical establishments. 

Whilst he was thus active in the organization of the 
library, he received additional honours and commissions 
from the royal court of Parma. lu 1763 he was appointed 
antiquary to his royal highness, and director of the exca- 
vations which, under the authority of government, had 
been undertaken in the ancient town of Velleja, situated 
in the Parmesan dominions; and in 1767, on the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, he was declared “ president of studies,” 
with the power of new modelling as he thought proper, 
the whole system of public instruction throughout the slate. 
In this new organization of studies he displayed the same 
spirit of order by which he had been already distinguished 
in the formation of the library. He endeavoured to arrange 
the different subjects in the minds of Ids pupils as he had 
formerly classified the books upon the different shelves. 

Notwithstanding so many signal services to the court of 
Parma, Paciaudi fell a victim to mean intrigues, and lost 
the favour of his sovereign. He had been intimately con- 
nected with the minister who then happened to be dis- 
graced, and was in some measure involved in the same 
misfortune. He forfeited liis places. But, conscious of 
his own integrity, he did not choose to leave Parma, and 
patiently waited for the transit of the storm. His inno- 
cence being soon ascertained, he was restored to his several 
functions, and to the good opinion of the prince. He 
made, however, of this favourable event, the best use that 
a prudent man could do; he endeavoured to secure him- 
self against a similar misfortune in future, by soliciting 
permission to retire to his native country ; and this “ vo- 
luntary exile,” says M. Dacier, in the eulogy of Paciaudi, 
banished the last remains of suspicion against him. 
Nothing was now remembered but his merit and his zeal : 
his loss was severely felt ; and the most engaging soiicita- 
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tions were made to him to resume his functions. In vain 
did he plead in excuse his advanced age, and the necessity 
of repose ; his excuses were not admitted, and he was 
finally. obliged to return to Parma.’* 

The literary establishments which had been formed by 
him in that place, did not then require so much of his at- 
tention and care, as to prevent him from indulging himself 
in other pursuits. He therefore conceived the plan of a 
general biography of the grand masters of the order of 
Malta. In 1749, when he published, at Naples, the series 
of medals concerning the government of Malta, he had 
received from the grand master, Pinto, the place of histo- 
riographer of the order; but his uninterrupted labours in 
other pursuits had prevented him, for nearly thirty years, 
from directing his attention to that great object, the most 
interesting, perhaps, in the religious and military history 
of the middle ages. At last he devoted to it some of his 
latter year-;, and, in 1780, published from the unrivalled 
press of Bodoni, of Parma, his “ Mernorie de Gran Mae- 
stri,” &c. or “ Memoirs of the Grand Masters of the Holy 
Military Order of Jerusalem,” in 3 vols. 4to. This pub- 
lication contains only the history of the first century of the 
order, and consequently, not more than the lives of its 
founder and of the first ten grand masters. It would have 
been continued, if the author had not, soon after its ap- 
pearance, fallen into that languor, which generally attends 
long labours and old age, and which accompanied him till 
his death, wiiicli took place on the 2d of February 1785, 
in the 7.5th year of his age. 

Mr. Paciaudi was an excellent man : religious, disin- 
terested, and cordial ; and although not without jiersoual 
vanity, and often chargeable with severity of criticism on 
his antagonists, was always kind and polite, beloved by the 
great, consulted by the learned, and esteemed by people 
of every description. He was intimately connected with 
the greatest literary men of his age, among whom, be- 
sides Caylu.s, it is sufficient to mention the illustrious 
Winkelmann, and the author of the Travels of Anacharsis, 
to whom he stood indebted for the academical honours 
which he received at Paris.* 

' Essay on his Life prefixed to his Letters, published at Paris in 1802.— Bald^ 
win’s Literary Journal, vol. !£• — Fabroni Vit35 Italoruin, vol, XiV^. 
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PACIUS (Julius), an eminent lawyer and philosopher, 
called Pacius de Berioa, IVom the name of a country seat 
belonging to his father’s family, near Vicenza, was born at 
the latter ciiy in 1550. His parents bestowed every pains 
on his education, and he is said to have made such pro- 
gress in his first studies as to have composed a treatise on 
arithmetic at the age of thirteen. For farther proficiency 
he was sent to Padua, with his brother Fabius, who after- 
wards became a physician of eminence, 'and is mentioned 
with great honour by the medical biographers. Julius, 
after taking his degree of doctor in law, returned to his 
own country, where, in the course of his extensive read- 
ing, he became acquainted with the sentiments of the re- 
formers, and coucealetl his attachmetU to them with so little 
care, that he was menacetl by the horrors of the inquisition, 
from uhich he escaped to Geneva. This step being at- 
tended witli the loss of his property, he gained a livelihood 
for same liuie by teaching youth, until his character be- 
coming knov«u, he was encouraged to give lectures on civil 
Jaw, which he did ior ten y< ars with great success and re- 
putation. At Geiitva also he married a lady whose family 
had fled from Lucca for the cause of religion, and had a 
family of ten children by her. 

In 1585 he accepted the offer of the law jirofessorship at 
Heidelberg, uhich he held for ten years, and then re- 
moved to Sedan, where lie taught logic for some time ; but 
the war which look place induced him to return again to 
Geneva, and tlience to Nisines, where he was appointed 
principal of the college. His next settlement, which he 
hoped would have been final, was at Montpellier, where 
he was made regius professor of law, and where he cer- 
tainly acquired a high reputation, and brought together 
from all parts a numerous concourse of students, among 
whom was the celebrated Peiresc, who induced him to 
return to the Roman catholic religion. After various 
changes of place, however, be fixed at last at Valence iii 
Dauphin^, where he died in 1635, at the age of eighty- 
five. His principal works were, 1. “ Corpus Juris Civilisj” 
Geneva, 1580, fol. 2. “ Consuetudines Feudorum,” ibid. 
1580, fol. 3. “ Justiniani Impcratoris institutionum Libri 
quatuor,” &c. ibid. fol. 4. “ Aristotelis Organum, hoc 
est libri omnes ad logicain pertinentes, Gr. et Lat.” Mor- 
giis, 1584, 8vo, reprinted in 1592, and at Francforl in 1598, 
which is the best edition of what is reckoned a very 
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valuable translation of the Aristotelian logic. 5. Sapicn- 
tissiini Curopalatae de officialibus Palatii Constantinopoli- 
tani, et ofBciis naagnae ecclesiaj Jii)ellus, Gr et Lat.” lit i- 
delberg, 1588, 8vo. This was publisliei. by Codinus. 
Pacius only supplied the MS, from his library. 6. “ Aris- 
totelis naturalis auscultationis libri octo.” Gr, and Lat. 
Francfort, 1596, 8vo. 7. “ Aristotcli.s de anima libri tres, 
Gr. et Lat.” ibid. 1596, 8vo. 8. “ Aristotelis de Ctclo 
libri quatuor,” &c. Gr. et Lat. ibid. 1601, 8vo. 9. “ Doc- 
trina Peripatetica totni ties,” Aureliaj Aiioi)rogum (Ge- 
neva) 1606, 4to. Niceron enumerate.s various oilier works 
which he published, some of a temporary kind, and some 
compiled for the use of students ; but tiie abov e appear to 
have contributed most to the reputation he enjoyed.' 

PAC*K (lllCHAUDSON), an P'.nglish poetical and miscel- 
laneous writer, the son of John Pack, of Stoke- Ash, in 
Suffolk, who, in 1697 was high sheriff of that cunntyr was 
born about 1680. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
school, whence, at the age of sixteen, he removed to St. 
John’s college, Oxford, and remained tliere two year.«, at 
the end of which his father entered hiin t>f the Middle 
Temple, intending him for tlio profession of the law. His 
proficiency’, as a law student, must have appeared in a very 
favourable light to the benchers of this honourable society', 
as he was at eight terms standing admitted barrister, when 
he was not much above twenty years of age. But habits of 
study and application to business not agreeing either with 
his health or inclination, he went into the army, and his 
first command, which he obtained in March 1705, was 
that of a company of foot. He served .altera ards abroad 
under general Stanhope, and the duke of Argyle, who for 
his distinguished bravery promoted him to the rank of 
major, and ever after honoured him with his patronage 
and friendship. Some of the best of major Pack’s effu- 
sions were in celebration of his grace’s character, at a time 
when there was a jealousy between him and the duke of 
Marlborough. The major died at Aberdeen in Sept 1728, 
where his regiment happened then to be quartered. He 
published first a miscellany of poems in 17 18, dedicated to 
colonel Stanhope, which sold rapidly, and when it came 
to a second edition was enlarged by some prose pieces. In 
1719 he published the “ Life of Pomponius Attiens,” with 
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remarks addressed to the duke of Aygjle; in 1720 , Re- 
ligion and Philosophy, a Tale;'* and in 1125, a New 
Collection’* of poetical miscellanies, to which he prefixed 
the Lives of Mihiades and Cymon,^' from Cornelius iVe- 
pos. His Whole Works” were afterwards collected and 
published in one vol. Svo, 1729. In all he discovers consi- 
derable taste, vivacity, and learning. His connections, as 
well as his principles, appear to have been of the superior 
cast. * 

PACUVIUS (Marcus), a Latin tragic poet, was a native 
of Brindisi, the ancient Brundusium, and nephew to En- 
nius. He flourished at Rome about 154 B. C. Accord- 
ing to his last biographer, he was held in high esteem by 
C. Lelius, and particularly by Cicero, who affirmed him 
to be superior to Sophocles in his tragedy of ‘‘ Niptra,’’ 
and classed him in the first rank of tragic poets. They 
are said likewise to have looked upon every one as an 
enemy to Homan literature who had temerity enough to 
despise his tragedies, particularly his Antiope.” We 
have nothing, however, of his works left except some 
fragments in Maittaire’s Corpus Poetariim.” Pacuvius 
was a painter also, as well as a poet; and Pliny speaks of one 
of his pictures which was placed in the temple of Hercules, 
and was admired by the connoisseurs of those times. He 
died at Tarentum, when beyond his ninetieth year. He 
wrote his own epitaph, whicli is preserved in Aulus Gellius. 
Annibale di Leo, who w^as also born ut Brindisi, published 
in 17G4 a dissertation on his life and writings, in order to 
do honour to his native place, which certainly w^ould not 
have been less honoured if he had omitted to tell us that 
among the eminent men of Brindisi, was M. Lenius Strabo, 
the first inventor of bird-cages. * 

PAGATsI (Blaise Euancis Count be), an eminent 
French mathematician, was born at Avignon, in Provence, 
March 3, 1604, and entered the army at fourteen, for 
which he had been educated wdth extraordinary care. In 
1620 he was engaged at the siege of Caen, in the battle of 
the bridge of Cc, and other exploits, in which he signalized 
himself, and acquired a reputation above his years. He 
was present, in 1621, at the siege of St. John d’Angeli, as 
also at that of Clerac and Montauban, where he lost his 

* Life* prefixed to bis woiks.-^Cibber’s Lives.— Jacob’s Lives, 

« Vo-sius Poet. Lat.— Saatii Oiiomast.— Leo’s Dissertatioa lu Month. Rer, 
vol. XXXI I. 
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left eye by a musket-shot. At this siege he had another 
Joss, which he felt with no less sensibility, viz. that of the 
constable of Luynes, who died there of a scarlet fever. 
The constable was a near relation to him, and bad been 
his patron at court. He did not, however, sink under his 
misfortune, but on the contrary seemed to acquire fresh 
energy from the reflection that he must now trust solely 
to himself. According!}’, there was after this time, no 
siege, battle, or any oilier occasion, in which he did not 
signalize himself by some effort of courage and conduct. 
At the passage of the Alps, and the barricade of Suza, he 
put himself at the head of the forlorn hope, consisting of 
the bravest youths among the guards; and undertook to 
arrive the first at tlie attack by a private way which was 
extremely dangerous ; but, having gained the top of a very 
steep mountain, he cried out to his followers, “ See the 
way to glory !” and sliding down the mountain, his com- 
panions followed him, and coming first to the, attack, as 
they wished to do, immediately began a furious assault ; 
and when the army came up to their suppoi’t, forced the 
barricades. He had afterwards the pleasure of standing 
on the left hand of the king when his majesty related this 
heroic action to the <luke of Savoy, with extraordinary 
commendations, in the presence of a very full court. When 
the king laid siege to Nancy in JG33, our hero had the 
honour to attend his sovereign in drawing the lines and 
forts of circumvallation. In 1642 his majesty sent him to 
the service in Portugal, in the post of field-marshal ; but 
that year he had the misfortune to lose his eye-sight. 

Disabled now from public, service, be re-assumed, with 
greater vigour than ever, the study of tlie mathematics 
and fortification; and, in 1645, gave to the public his 
“ Treatise of Fortification.” It was allowed by all w’ho 
understood the science, that nothing superior had then 
appeared on that subject ; and, whatever improvements 
Itave been made since, they have been derived in a manner 
from this treatise, as conclusions from their principles. 
In 1651 he published his “ Geometrical Theorems,” which 
shew a perfect knowledge of all parts of the mathematics. 
In 1655 he printed a paraphrase, in French, of the Ac- 
count,” in Spanish, “ of the River of the Amazons,” by 
father de Rennes, a Jesuit ; and we are assured, that blind 
as he was, yet he drew the chart of that river, and the 
parts adjacent, which is seen in this work. Of this work 
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an English translation was published by W^. ti&wilton 111 
1661, 8 VO. 

In 1657 he published The Theory of the Planets; 
cleared from that multiplicity of eccentric circles and 
epicycles, which the astronomers bad invented to explain 
their motions.” This distinguished him among the astro- 
nomers, as much as his work on fortification did among 
the engineers; and he printed, in 1658, his “ Astronomi- 
cal I'ables,” which are very succinct and plain. But, as 
few great men are without their foible, that of Pagan was 
a prejudice in favour of judicial astrology ; and, though he 
is more reserved than most others, j-et what he wrote upon 
that subject must not be classed among those productions 
which do honour to his understanding. He was beloved 
and visited by all persons illustrious for rank, as well as 
science ; and his house was the rendezvous of all the po- 
lite and worthy both in city and court. He died at Paris, 
Nov. 18, 1665, having never been married. The king or- 
dered his hrst physician to attend him in his illness, and 
gave several marks of the extraordinary esteem which he 
had for his merit. 

His character is that of an universal genius ; and, having 
turned himself entirely to the -art of war, and particularly 
to the branch of fortification, he made extraordinary pro- 
gress in it. He understood mathematics, not only better 
than is usual for a gentleman whose view is to rise in the 
army, but even to a degree of perfection above that of the 
ordinary masters who teach that science. He had so par- 
ticular a genius for thi.s kind of learning, that he obtained 
it more readily by meditation than by reading, and accord- 
ingly spent less time on mathematical books than he did in 
those of history and geography. He had also made mo- 
rality and politics his particular study ; so that he may' he 
said to have drawn his own character in bis “ Homme He- 
roique,” and to have been one of the completest gentle- 
men of his time. Louis XIII. was heard to say several 
times, that the c;ount de Pagan was one of the most worthy*, 
most adroit, and most valiant men in his kingdom. That 
branch of his family which removed from Naples to France 
in 1552, became extinct in his person. * 

PAGE (William), an English divine, was born in 1590, 
at Harrow on the Hill, Middlesex, and entered ef Baliol 

* Perrault Les Homoaes Illustrcs.—Moreti. 
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Coileg<;, Oxford, in 1 606. Here be took his degrees in 
arts, and in 1619 was chosen fellow of All Souls. In 1629, 
by the interest of Laud, he succeeded Dr. Denison, as 
xnastepof the free school of Reading. In 1634 he was ad- 
mitted D. D. but ten years after was deprived of his school 
by the parliamentary commissioners for Berkshire. He 
held, however, the rectory of East Locking in that count}^ 
to which he had been presented by his college, until his 
death, which happened Feb. 14, 1663, at the rectory -house. 
He was buried in the chancel of his own church. At the 
restoration he bad obtained a writ of restitution to the 
school, which was publicly read, he being present, as ap- 
pears by the diary of the corporation ; but, after some de- 
bate it was carried that Mr. Singleton, the then master, 
should have notice before an answer was resolved upon ; 
and it appears that Mr. Singleton was conhrmed in the 
place, being the sixth person who held it after Page. 

Dr. Page was thought well versed in the Greek fathers, 
an able disputant, and a good preacher. He wrote “ A 
Treatise of justification of Bowing at the name of Jesus, by 
way of answer to an appendix against it,” Oxford, 1631, 
4to ; and an ** Examination of such considerable reasons as 
are made by Mr. Prynne in a reply to Mr. Widdowes con- 
cerning the same argument,” printed with the former. 
The fate of this publication was somewhat singular. .The 
point in dispute was at this time eagerly contested. Arch- 
bishop Abbot did not think it of sufficient importance to 
be allowed to disturb the peace of the church, and, by his 
secretary, advised Dr. Page to withdraw his work from the 
press, if already in it. Laud, on the contrary, who was 
then bishop of London, ordered it to be printed, viewing 
the question as a matter of importance, it being a defence 
of a canon of the church ; and it accordingly appeared. 
Dr. Page was also the author of Certain animadversions 
upon some passages in a Tract concerning Schism and 
Schismatics,” by Mr. Hales of Eton, Oxon. 1642, 4to; 
** The Peace Maker, or a brief motive to unity and charity 
in Religion,” Loud. 1652, 16mo; a single sermon, and a 
translation of Thomas a Kempis, 1639, 12mo, with a large 
epistle to the reader. Wood mentions “ Jus Fratrum, or 
the Law of Brethren,” but is doubtful whether this belongs 
to our Dr. Page, or to Dr. Samuel Page, vicar of Dept- 
ford, who died in 1630, and was the author of some pious 
tracts. It belongs, however, to neither, but to a .Tohu 
VoL. XXIV. C 
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Page, probably a lav^ryer, as the subject is the power of 
parents in disposing of their estates to their children.* 

PAGI (Anthony), a famous Cordelier, and one of the 
ablest critics of his time, was born at Rognes, a small town 
in Provence, March 31, 1624. He took the monk’s habit 
in the convent of the Cordeliers at Arles, and professed 
himself there in 1641. After he had finished the usual 
course of studies in philosophy and divinity, he preached 
some time, and was at length made four times provincial 
of his order. These occupations did not hinder him from 
applying to chronology and ecclesiastical history, in which 
he excelled. He printed in the Journal des Savans, Nov. 
1 1, 1686, a learned Dissertation upon the Consular Of- 
fice,” in which he pretends to have discovered the rules, 
according to which the Roman emperors took the dignity 
of consul at some certain times more than others, but in 
this he is not thought to have been successful. His most 
considerable Avork is ‘‘ A Critique upon the Annals of Ba- 
ronius in which he has rectified an infinite number of 
mistakes, both in chronology and in facts. He published 
the first volume of this work, containing the first four cen-- 
turies, at Paiis, in 1689 ; with a dedication to the clergy 
of France, who allowed him a pension. The whole work 
was printed after his death, in four volumes, folio, at Ge- 
neva, in 1705, by the care of his nephew, father Francis 
Pagi, of the same order. It is carried to the year 1198, 
where Baronins ends, Pagi was greatly assisted in it by 
the abbe Longuerue, who also wrote the eloge of our 
author, wdiich is prefixed to the Geneva edition. Another 
edition was published at Geneva in 1727. It is a work of 
great utility, but the author’s chronology of the popes of 
the first three centuries is not approved by tlm learned. 
He has also prefixed a })iece concerning a new chronolo- 
gical period, which he calls Grmco-Roinana,” and uses 
for adjusting all the different epochas, which is not with- 
out its inconveniences. Our author wrote some other 
works of inferior note before his death, at Aix, in Provence, 
June 7, 1699. His character is that of a very able histo- 
rian, and a learned and candid critic. His style has all the 
simplicity and plainness which suits a chronological narra- 
tion. He lield a correspondence with several learned men, 
as Stillingfleet, Spanheim, Cuper, Dodwell, the cardinal 
Noris, &c. ® 

1 Ath. Ox. — Coates’s Hist, of Readiiigr. 
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PAGI (Francis), nephew of the preceding, was born 
at Lambesc in Provence Sept. 7, 1634. Tlie extraordinary 
inclination that appeared in his infancy for polite learning 
induced his parents to send him to study, among the priests 
of the oratory, at Toulon ; where he soon made so great a 
proficiency, that his uncle, Anthony Pagi, sent for him to 
Aix, where he then resided. The conversation of his uncle in- 
spired him with a desire of devoting himself to the church, 
and accordingly he entered into the order of the Cordeliers, 
and made his profession. After having taught philosophy 
in sevt^ral convents, he desired to return to his uncle at 
Aix; and, having obtained leave, remained stud 3 dng under 
his directions for several years; and assisted him in his 

Critique upon Baronius’s Annals of which, as we have 
mentioned in the preceding article, he became the editor. 
Father Francis afterwards laid the plan of another work, 
which he published under the title ‘‘ Breviarium Historico- 
chronologu o-criticum, illustriora j)oiitifi(‘uiii llomanorum 
gesta, conciliorum generalium acta, nec non complura tuna 
sacrorum rituuiu, turn antiqum ecclesice disciplina^, capita 
complectens,” 4 vols. 4to, 17 17, &c. In this he discovers 
the most bigoted zeal for the Ultramontane theology, and 
every thihg which exalts the autliority of the pope. A long 
illness, brought on by a fall, prevented liis finishing the 
last volume, which was not published until 17 27, six years 
after his death, which took place Jan. 21, 1721. ^ 

PAGll', or rather PAGET (Eusebius), a Puritan di- 
vine, was born at Cranford in Northamptonshire, about 
1542, and at the age of twelve years came to Oxford, 
where he was first choirister, and afterwards student of 
Christ Church, Me made, according to Wood, a consi- 
derable progress in logic and philosophy, but, although a 
noted sophister, left the university without taking a degree. 
As Wood passes immediately to his being presented to the 
rectory of St. Anne’s, Aidersgfite- street, that biographer 
seems to have known nothing of the intermediate events. 
On his leaving Oxford, he became vicar of Oundle, and 
rector of Langion in his native county, where, in 1573, he 
was first prosecuted for nonconformity. He was afterwards 
preferred to the rectory of Kilkhampton in Cornwall, and 
although he had acquainted both his patron and ordinary 
that there were some things in the book of Common Prayer 

* CbaMfepie.— Bib]. Germanique, vol. III.-— 'fficeron, vol. VI. 
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with which he could not comply, and they had promised, 
that if he would accept the cure, be should not be mo- 
lested on that account, yet a prosecution was comnneiiced 
against him, which ended in his losing all his preferments, 
and even a school which he attempted to establish for his 
maintenance. This appeared particularly hard in his case, 
as, according to every authority, he was “a learned, peace- 
able, and good <livine, who had formerly complied with 
the customs and devotions of the church, and had been in- 
defatigable in the ministry.” He appears to have remained 
some years under ecclesiastical censure ; but at last, in 
September 1604, was promoted to the rectory of St. Anne 
and St. Agnes, Aldersgate-street, which he held till his 
death in May 1617, in the seventy- filth year of lus age. 
His remains were interred in this church. An account of 
his prosecution may he seen in the tiarleian MSS. 813, fol. 
14, b. and an abridgment of it in Neal’s “ History of the 
Puritans.” He was the author of a sermon “ on “'rithes;” 
another “ of Election a Latin “ Catechism,” Loud. 
IS91, 8vo ; a translation of Calvin’s “Harmony of the 
Gospels,” ibid. 1584, 4to ; and “ I'lie History of » lie Bible, 
briefly collected, by way of question and answer.” It does 
not appear when this first appeared, but it was afterwards 
printed at the end of several of the old editions of the 
Bible. 

He had a son EphraIM, who was born in 1575, and 
educated also at Christ Church, where he became so un- 
common a proficient in languages, that at the age of twen- 
ty-six, he is said to have miderstood and written fifteen or 
sixteen, ancient and modern. His only preferment was to 
the church of St. Edmund the King, Lombard-street, 
London, from which lie was driven by the usurping party, 
for his loyally. In religious sentiments he does not appear 
to have differed from his father ; but he adhered to the 
king and constitution, which was then an unpardonable 
crime. He retired to Deptford in Kent, where he died in 
April 1647, aged seventy-two. In addition to the other 
causes of his sufferings, he wrote much against the Inde- 
pendents, baptists, and other sectaries, as appears by his 
** Heresiography yet, in 1645, two years before his 
death, he united with his brethren in London, in petition- 
ing parliament for the establishment of the Presbyterian 
discipline, which he thought better than none. He wrote 
some books that are still valued as curiosities, particularly 
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bis ** Christianographia, or a description of the. multitudes 
and sundry sorts of Christians in the world, not subject to 
the .pope,” &c. Lond. 1635, 4to, often reprinted, with 
{in some of the editions) a “ Treatise of the religion of 
the ancient Christians in Britany;” and his “ Hmresio- 
graphia, or a description of the Heresies of later times,” 
ibid. 1645, &c. 4to. Of this there have been at least four 
editions. * 

PAGNINUS (Sanctes), an Italian of great skill in 
Oriental languages and biblical learning, was born at Lucca 
in 1466, and afierwards became an ecclesiastic of the order 
of St. Dominic, and resided for the greater part of his life 
at Lyons. He was deeply and accurately skilled in the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic tongues, but 
especially in the Hebrew, In the course of his studies he 
was led to conceive that the Vulgate translation of the 
Scriptures was either not by Jerome, or greatly corrupted ; 
and he therefore undertook to make a new one, following 
Jerom only where he conceived that his version corre- 
sponded with the original. This design, so very soon after 
the restoration of letters, is calculated to give us a very 
high opinion of Pagiiinus's courage and learning, and ap- 
peared in so favourable a light to pope Leo X. that he 
promised to furnish him with all necessary expences for 
completing the work ; and he was likewise encouraged in 
his labours by the succeeding popes, Hadrian VI. and 
Clement VII. who licensed the printing of it. It appears, 
by a letter of Picus Mirandula to Pagninus, that he had 
spent twenty-five years upon this translation. It is the 
first modern translation of the Bible from the Hebrew 
text ; and the Jews who read it affirmed, that it agreed 
entirely with the Hebrew, and was as faithful, and more 
exact than the ancient translations. The great fault of 
Pagninus was, that he adhered too closely and servilely to 
the original text ; and this scrupulous attachment made 
his translation, says father Simon, “ obscure, barbarous, 
and full of solecisms. He imagined, that, to make a faith- 
ful translation of the Scriptures, it was necessary to follow 
exactly the letter, according to the strictness of grammar. 
Thi.s, however, is quite contrary to his pretended exact- 
ness, because two languages seldom agree in their way's of 

' Aih. Ox. vol. I. anti !I. — Brook’s Lives of tho Puritans. — Fuller’s Wor- 
thies. — Lloyd’s Worthies, folio, p. 510. — Strype’s Life of Whitjfift, p, S77, 
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speaking ; and therefore, instead of expressing the origi- 
nal in its proper purity, he defaces and robs it of its orna- 
ments.” Father Simon, nevertheless, allows the great 
abilities and learning of Pagninus ; and all the later com- 
mentators and translators of the Scriptures have agreed in 
giving him his just commendation. Huetius, though ho 
seems to think father Simon’s criticism of him well 
grounded, yet makes no scruple to propose his manner 
as a model for all translators of the sacred books : “ Scrip- 
tural interpretandae rationibus utile nobis exemplar propo- 
Buit Sanclus Pagninus.” 

He afterwards translated th€;“New Testament” from 
the Greek, and dedicated it to pope Clement VII. It was 
printed with the former at Lyons in 1528. He was also 
the author of an “ Hebrew Lexicon and an Hebrew Gram- 
mar ; which Buxtorf, who calls him “ Vir lingnarum Ori- 
entalium peritissimus,” made great use of in compiling 
his. He died in 1536, aged seventy. Saxins places bis 
birth in 1471, and his death in 1541. Though he appears 
to have lived and died a bigoted Catholic, Luther spoke 
of him, and his translations, in terms of the highest ap- 
plause. * 

PAJON (Claudl), a French Protestant divine, was bom 
in 1626, and studied, with great success and approbation, 
at Saumur; after which he became minister of a place 
called Marchenoir in the province of Dunois. He was an 
able advocate against the popish party, as appears by his 
best work, against father Nicole, entitled “ Examen du 
Livre qui porte pour litre, Prejugcz legitimes contre les 
Calvinistes,” 2 vols. 1673, 12mo. Mosheim therefore very 
improperly places him in the class of those who explained 
the doctrines of Christianity in such a manner as tf) dimi- 
nish the difference between the doctrines of the reformed 
and papal churches ; since this work shews that few men 
wrote at that time with more learning, zeal, and judgment 
against popery. Pajon, however, created some disturbance 
in the church, and became very unpopular, by explaining 
certain doctrnes, concerning the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, in the Arminian way, and had a controversy with 
Jurieu on this subject. The consequence was, that Pajou, 
who had been elected professor of divinity at Saumur, 
found it necessary to resign that office ; after which he 

t Moreri io Sanctes.— Le Long Bibl. Sacra. 
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resided at Orleans, as pastor, and died there Sept. 27, 1685, 
in the sixtieth year of his age. He left a great many works 
in manuscript ; none of which have been printed, owing 
partly to his unpopularity, but, perhaps, principally to his 
two sons becoming Koman Catholics. A full account of his 
opinions may be seen in Mosheim, or in the first of our 
authorities. ' 

PAJOT (Lewis-Lro), Count d’Ansembray, a French- 
nobleman, w'as born at Paris in 167 8. During bis education 
he discovered an inclination for mathematical pursuits, 
and was instructed in the philosojthy of Des Cartes. 
After this h'e increased his knowledge by an acquaint- 
ance with Huygens, Iluysh, Boerhaave, and other eminent 
men of the lintc. On his return from his travels he was 
appointed director-general of the posts in France; but, 
coming into possession of a country-seat at Bercy, by the 
death of his father, he collected a museum there furnished 
with philosophical and mechanical instruments, and ma- 
chines of every description, which attracted the attention 
of the learned, and was visited by Peter the Great, the 
emperor of Germany, and other princes. In the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Sciences, of which he was a 
member, there are several of his papers^ among which is 
a description of an “ Instrument ft>r the Measurement of 
Liquids — of “ An Areometer, or Wind Gage and of a 
“ Machine for beating regular Time in Music.” He died 
in 1753, bequeathing his valuable museum to the aca- 
demy. ® 

PAINE (Thomas), a political and infidel writer of great 
notoriety, was born in 1737, at Thetford, in Norfolk. 
His father was a staymaker, a business which he himself 
carried on during his early years at London, Dover, and 
Sandwich. He afterwards became an exciseman and gro- 
cer, at Lewes in Sussex ; and, upon the occasion of an 
election at Shoreham, in 1771, is said to have written an 
election song. In the following year he wrote a pamphlet, 
recommending an application to parliament for the in- 
crease of the salaries of excisemen; but, for some misde- 
meanours, was himself dismissed from his olfice in 1774. 
In the mean time, the ability displayed in his pamphlet 
attracted the notice of one of the commissioners of excise, 

' Chauff pie, — Moreri. — Blount’s Censma. — Saxii Onomast. 
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who sent him to America^ with a strong recommendation 
to Dr. Franklin, as a person who could be serviceable at 
that time in America. What services were expected from 
him, we know not, but he arrived at a time when the 
Atnericans were prepared for the revolution which followed, 
and which he is supposed to have promoted, by scattering 
among the discontented bis memorable pamphlet, entitled 
** Common Sense.’* 

His first engagement in Philadelphia was with a book- 
seller, who employed him as editor of the Philadelphia 
Magazine, for which he had an annual salary of 6fty pounds 
currency. When Dr. Rush of that city suggested to Paine 
the propriety of preparing the Americans for a separation 
from Great Britain, he seized with avidity the idea, and 
immediately began the above mentioned pantphlet, which, 
when finished, was shewn in manuscript to Dr. Franklin 
and Mr. Samuel Adams, and entitled, after some discus- 
sion, Common Sense,” at the suggestion of Dr. Rush. 
For this he received from the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
the sum of 500 /.; and soon after this, although devoid of 
every thing that could be called literature, he was honoured 
with a degree of M. A. from the university of Pennsylva- 
nia, and was chosen a member of the American Philoso- 
phical Society. In the title-page of his Rights of Man,” 
he styled himself “ Secretary for foreign affairs to the 
Congress of the United States, in the late war.” To this 
title, however, he had no pretensions, and so thorough a 
republican ought at least to have avoided assuming what be 
condemned so vehemently in others. He was merely a 
clerk, at a very low salary, to a committee of the congress ; 
and his business was to copy papers, and number and hie 
them. From this office, however, insignificant as it was, 
he was dismissed for a scandalous breach of trust, and then 
hired himself as a clerk to Mr. Owen Biddle of Philadel- 
phia; and early in 1780 , the assembly of Pennsylvania 
chose him as clerk. In 1782 he printed at Philadelphia, 
a letter to the abbd Raynal on the affairs of North Ame- 
rica, in which he undertook to clear up the mistakes in 
Raynal’s account of the revolution ; and in the same year 
he also printed a letter to the earl of Shelburne, on his 
speech in parliament, July 10 , 1782 , in which that noble- 
man had prophesied that, ** When Great Britain shall ac- 
knowledge American independence, the sun of Britain's 
glory is set for ever.” It could not be difficult to answer^ 
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eticb a prediction as this, which affords indeed a huini1ia'> 
ting instance of want of political foresight. Great Britain 
did acknowledge American independence, and what is 
Great Britain now? In 17S5, as a compensation for his 
revolutionary writings, congress granted him three thou- 
sand dollars, after having rejected with great indignation 
a motion for appointing him historiographer to the United 
States, with a salary. Two only of the states noticed by 
gratuities his revolutionary writings. Pennsylvania gave 
him, as we have mentioned, 500/. currency; and New- 
York gave him an estate of more than three hundred acres, 
in high cultivation, which was perhaps the more agreeable 
to him, as it was the confiscated property of a royalist. In 
1787 he came to London, and before the end of that year 
published a pamphlet on the recent transactions between 
Great Britain and Holland, entitled “ Prospects on the 
Rubicon.” In this, as may be expected, he censured the 
measures of the English administration. 

He had long; cherished in his mind a most cordial hatred 
against his native countrj', and was now prepared in some 
measure for that systematic attack on her happiness which 
he carried on, at intervals, during the remainder of his 
life. Being released, in November 1789, from a spong- 
ing-house where he was confined for debt, he beheld with 
delight the proceedings of the French, and hastened to that 
country, but made no long stay at this time; and finding, 
on his return to London in 1790, Mr. Burke’s celebratet^ 
work on the French revolution, he produced, within a few 
months, the first part of his “ Rights of Man,” and in 1792, 
the second part. Had these been left to the natural de- 
mand of the public, it is probable they might have passed 
unnoticed by government, but the industrj' with which 
they were circulated by the democratic societies of that 
period, among the lower classes of society, betrayed inten- 
tions ivhich it would have been criminal to overlook ; and 
prosecutions were accordingly instituted against the author 
and publishers. The author made his escape to France, 
and never returned to this country more. His inveteracy 
against her establishments, however, continued unabated, 
and perhaps was aggravated by the verdict which expelled 
him from the only nation where he wished to propagate 
his disorganizing doctrines, and where he had at that 
time many abettors. When the proceedings of the lat- 
ter bad roused the loyal part of the nation to address the 
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throne in behalf of our constitution, Paine published “ A 
Letter to the Addressers,” the object of which was to pro- 
cure a national convention in contempt of the parliament. 
This likewise was circulated by his partisans with no small 
industry. In the mean time, although ignorant of the 
French language, he was chosen a member of the French 
convention, and in consistency with his avowed malignity, 
gave his vote for a declaration of war against Great Britain. 
His adopted country, however, was not very grateful for 
his services, for when Robespierre gained the ascet»dancy, 
he sent Paine, with that mad enthusiast Anacharsis Cloots, 
to prison at the Luxemburgh, and Paine narrowly escaped 
being guillotined, amidst the hundreds who then under- 
went that fate, or were murdered in other ways. 

During his confinement, which lasted eleven months, be 
certainly merited the praise of his friends, for his calm 
unconcern, and his philosophy; and they no doubt would 
reijoice to hear that he passed those hours of danger in 
“ defying the armies of the living God,” by his blasphe- 
mous composition called “ The Age of Reason,” the first 
part of which was published at London in 1794, and the 
second the year following. If any thing can exceed the 
mischievous intention of this attack on revealed religion, 
and which certainly produced very alarming elfects on the 
minds of many of the lower classes, among whom it was 
liberally circulated, it was the ignorance of which his an- 
swerers have convicted him in, every species of knowledge 
necessary for a discussion of the kind*'. 

His subsequent publications were “The Decline and 
Fall of the English system of Finance a most impudent 
letter to general Washington, whom he had the ingratitude 


^ Should our lanj^uage in speaking 
of Paine’s ignorant'e and arrogance 
appear too harsh, the reader who is of 
that opinion, may exchange it for what 
Air Gilbeit Wakefield has said of the 
second pait of his “ Age of Reason 
Kvery man who feeU himself solicit 
tons for the dignity of human nature, 
who gloiie.s in the prerogative of ra- 
tionality, or is charmed by the loveli- 
ness of virtue, will observe, with hu- 
miliating sympathy, a debasement of 
his species, in the most astonishing, 
iinpi incipled, and unparalleled arro- 
gance, to the last, of such a contfinp- 
tijous, seif-opiiiionated^ ill-in formed 


writcT. His excess of folly wdll be la- 
mented by all his friends, not estrang- 
ed, like himself, from shame and mo- 
desty ; and his enemies will read hig 
outrageous vaunts, united to such an 
excess of ignorance and stupor, with 
that pleasure j which results from a just 
expression of mingled abhorrence. <ie- 
rision, attd contempt. For my part, 
his unprecedented iiifatnalioii almost 
strikes me dumb with amazeincnt. I 
am-not acquainted with such a com- 
pound of vanity and ignorance as 
I’homas Paine, in the records of lite- 
ral y history 
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to revile as an apostate and impostor. “ Agrarian Justice 
opposed to Agrarian law, and to Agrarian Monopoly 
« Letter to Mr. Erskine on the prosecution of T. Williams, 
for publishing the Age of Reason.” He continued in 
France till 1S02, drunk,” as his biographer informs us, 
“ every day, mixing with the lowest company, and so 
filthy in his person, as to be avoided by all men of decency. 
H is habitual drunkenness seems to have commenced with 
the delirium of the French revolution, and the practice 
gained upon him while in London.” Tired at length with 
France, which now had nothing of a republic left, he 
wished to return to America, but knew not well what to do 
with himself. He could not return to England, where he 
had been outlawed, and he was aw'are that he was odious in 
the United States, where Washington had justly considered 
him as an anarchist in government, and an infidel in religion. 
He had no country in the world, and it may be truly said 
he had not a friend. He was obliged, however, to return 
to tbo United States, where his farm, now greatly in- 
creased in value, woidd supply all his wants. 

In Oct. 1802, accordingly, he arrived at Baltimore, under 
the protection of the president Jefferson, but was no longer 
an object of curiosity, unless among the lower classes of 
emigrants from England, Scotland, or Ireland. With them, 
it appears, “ he drank grog in the tap-room, morning, 
noon, and night, admired and praised, strutting and stag- 
gering about, sliowing himself to all, and shaking hands 
with all ; but the leaders of the party to which he had at- 
tached himself paid him no attention.” He had brought 
with him to America a woman, named madame Bonneville, 
whom he had seduced from her husband, with her two 
sons ; and whom he seems to have treated with the utmost 
meanness and tyranny. By what charms he had seduced 
this lady, we are not told. He was now sixty-five years 
old, diseased in body from habitual drunkenness, and gross 
in manners. It would be too disgusting to follow his bio- 
grapher in his description of the personal vices of this man. 
It may suffice that he appeared for many months before his 
death to be sunk to the lowest state of brutality. 

The closing scene of his life, as related by his medical 
attendant, Dr. Manley, is too instiuctive and admonitory 
to be omitted. “ During the latter part of his life,” says 
this physician, “though his conversation was equivocal, liis 
conduct was singular. He would not be left alone night 
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or day. He not only required to liave some person with 
him, but he must see that he or she was there, and would 
not allow his curtain to be closed at any time; and if, as 
it would sometimes unavoidably happen, he was left alone, 
he would scream and holla, until some person came to him. 
"When relief from pain would admit, he seemed thoughtful 
and contemplative, his eyes being generally closed, and 
his hands folded upon his brea.st, although he never slept 
without the assistance of an anodyne. There was some- 
thing remarkable in his conduct about this period (which 
comprises about two weeks immediately preceding his 
death), particularly when we reflect, that Thomas Paine was 
author of the “ Age of Reason.” He would call out during 
his paroxysms of distress, without intermission, ‘ O Lord 
help me, God help me, Jesus Christ help me, O Lord help 
me,’ &c. repeating the same expression without any the 
least variation, in a tone of voice that would alarm the 
house. It was this conduct which induced me to think 
that he had abandoned his former opinions ; and I was 
more inclined to that belief, when I understood from his 
nurse (who is a very serious, and, I believe, pious wo- 
man,) that he would occasionally inquire, when he saw her 
engaged with a book, what she was reading, and being 
answered, and at the same time asked whether she should 
read aloud, he assented, and would appear to give parti- 
cular attention. I'he book she usually read was ‘ Hobart’s 
Companion for the Altar.’ 

I took occasion, during the night of the 5th and 6th 
of June, to test the strength of his opinions respecting re- 
velation. I purposely made him a very late visit ; it was 
a time which seemed to sort exactly with my errand ; it 
w^s midnight; he was in great distress, constantly ex- 
claiming in the words above mentioned ; when, after a 
considerable pretace, 1 addressed him in the following 
manner, the nurse being present ; 

**Mr. Paine, your opinions, by a large portion of the com- 
munity, have been treated with deference : you have never 
been in the habit of mixing in your conversation words of 
course : you |tave never indulged in the practice of pro- 
fane swearing : you must be sensible that we are acquainted 
with your religious opinions as they are given to the world. 
What must we think of your present conduct ? Why do 
you call upon Jesus Christ to help you ? Do you believe 
that he can help you ? Do you believe in the divinity of 
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Jesus Christ ? Come now, answer me honestly ; I want 
an answer as from the lips of a dying man, for 1 verily be- 
lieve that you will not live twenty-four hours.’ I waited 
some time at the end of every question ; he did not answer, 
but ceased to exclaim in the above manner, ylgain I ad- 
dressed him : ‘ Mr, Paine, you have not answered my 
questions; will you answer them ? Allow me to ask again, 
do you believe ? or let me qualify the question, do you 
wish to believe that Jesus Christ is the son of God ?’ After 
a pause of some minutes, he answered, ‘ I have no wish 
to believe on that subject.’ I then left him, and know not 
whether he afterwards spoke to any person, on any subject, 
thouoh he lived, as 1 before observed, till the morning of 
the 8th. 

“ Such conduct, under usual circumstances, I conceive 
absolutely unaccountable, though with diffidence 1 would 
remark, not so much so in the present instance ; for 
though die first necessary and general result of conviction 
be a sincere wish to atone for evil committed, yet it may 
be a question worthy of able consideration whether exces- 
sive pride of opinion, consummate vanity, and inordinate 
self-love, might not prevent or retard that otherwise natu- 
ral consequence ?” 

On the 8th of June, 1809, about nine in the morning, 
died this memorable man, aged seventy-two years and five 
months ; who at the close of the eighteenth century had 
well nigh persuaded the common people of England to 
think, that all was wrong in that government and that re- 
ligion which their forefathers had transmitted to them, and 
under which they had enjoyed so many blessings. He had 
the merit of discovering, that the best way of diffusing dis- 
content and revolutionary fanaticism was by a broad dis- 
play, in their naked and barbarous forms, of those infidel 
and anarchical elements, which sophistry had, till his time, 
refined above the perceptions of the vulgar. By stripping 
the mischief of the dress, though still covering it with the 
name and boast of philosophy, he rendered it as familiar 
to the capacity as it was flattering to the passions of the 
mob ; and easy to be understood in propprtion to the 
ascendancy of the baser qualities of the mind. 

To this merit, and in a literary point of view, it is a 
merit, he seems justly entitled. He was familiar with those 
artifices of writing which very much promoted his objects. 
Things that are great are easily travestied. It is only to 
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express them in a vulgar idiom, and incorporate them with 
low ideas. This is ahva 3 'S very gratifying to the mean, the 
little, and the envious ; and perhaps this was one of his 
most successful tricks upon the multitude. He had, be- 
sides, a sort of plebeian simplicity of st^de, almost border- 
ing upon naivete, which clothed his impostnre with the 
semblance of honesty^ ; while the arrogance with whicli he 
treated great names was, with the base and contumelious, 
au argument of his conscious pride and independence of 
thinking. 

\V"hat be calls the principles of society, acting upon 
the nature and conduct of man,” are sutlicient of them- 
selves, according to his simple theory, to produce and per- 
petuate all the happiness and order of civilized life. Go- 
vernment is onl}^ imposition disguising oppression, and 
protecting wrongful accumulation. The dignity' of iuunan 
nature, in its lowest forms, is thus flattered by tlie tlisco- 
very’ that the beggar and the felon have justice on their 
side while the one petitions for, and tlic other enforces, 
the restituiion of his original rights. Whai ljungry repro- 
bate does not relish the proposition, that it is government 
which debauches the purity of our morals, and brings in 
passion over reason, by- a sort of usurpation, to peiplex 
the simplicity of God’s appointments ? Philosophy must 
not be insulted by opposing her polished weapons to thii; 
beggarly sopliistry. 7'here is one short and simple aphorism 
of common sense by which the whole of Ins theory^ is 
abundantly answered; and it is this, Government is not 
made for men as tliey ought to be, but for men as they 
are ; not for their possible perfection, but for their prac- 
tical indigence.” 'I'his answ^er is co-extensive wdlh the 
whole w^ork of Mr. Paine upon the rights of man. It de- 
molishes the whole fabric of his treacherous system. It 
dispels at once the clumsy fiction of Ins barbarous Utopia. 

iu perusing a man’s writings, a picture] of the author 
himself is sometimes insensibly drawn in the imagination of 
the reader. By' the perusal of the works of TJiomas Paine, 
a most disgusting idea is presented to our tljoughts both of 
the man and his manners. This idea is completely verified 
by ilie account which Mr. Cheetham has given us of his 
person and deportment. The paintings of Zeuxis attained 
a sort of ideal perfection by combining the scattered ex- 
cellencies of the human countenance : to conceive the 
countenance, or the mind, of Mr. Thomas Paine, now that 
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death has withdrawn the living model, w’C must condense 
into an imaginary focus all ihe offensiveness and malignity 
that are dispersed throughout actual existence. Mr. 
Cheetham seems to have no hostility towards the man, and 
to he disposed to draw no inferences against him but what 
fairly arise from the facts. We may add too, that his facts 
appear to be collected from very credible sources of intel- 
ligence; from persons with whom Paine passed great part 
of his existence ; and who, though not appearing to have 
much intercourse together, agi'ee in the substance of their 
communications on this subject.' 

PAL.SMON (Quintus Rhemnius Fannius), a cele- 
brated grammarian at Rome, in the reign of Tiberius, was 
born of a slave at Vicenza. It is said he was first brought 
up in a mechanical business, but while attending his 
niaslcr’s son to school, he discovered so much taste for 
learning, and made so much progress in it, that he was 
thought worthy of his freedom, and became a teacher or 
preceptor at Rome. With his learning he joined an ex- 
cellent memory , and a ready elocution ; and made extem- 
pore verses, then a very popular qualification. With all 
this merit, his manners were very dissolute, and he was so 
arrogant as to assert, that learning was born when he was 
born, arjd would die when he died ; and that Virgil had 
inserted his uame in his “ Eclogues” by a certain prophe- 
tic spirit; for that he, Palmmon, would infallibly become 
one day sole judge and arbiter of all poetry'. He was ex- 
cessively prodigal and lavish, and continually poor, not- 
withstanding the great sums he gained by teaciiing, and 
the profit he made, both hy cultivating his lands, and in 
the way of traffic. I'here is an “Ars Grammatica” as- 
cribed to him in the edition of the “ Granunatici Antiqui,” 
and separately printed ; and a work “ l)e Ponderibus et 
Mensuris,” which is more doubtful.® 

PALvEPHATU.S was a Greek philosopher, of whom a 
treatise in explication of ancient fables has been several 
times reprinted in Greek and Latin ; the best edition is 
that of Fischer, Lips. 1761. But little is known of him, 
and there are several ancient w'riters of this name ; one an 
Athenian, placed by the poets before the time of Homer ; 

1 Cheetham’s Life of Paine, 1809, revi^'wrd in the British Review,” for 
June lb 11, an article from which the best part of the above sketch has been 
borrowed. » Moreri. — Fabric. Bibl. Lat. — Saxii OnomajiU 
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one a native of Paros, who lived under Artaxerxes Mnfe-« 
tnon ; and one, a grammarian and philosopher, born at 
Athens or in Egypt, posterior to Aristotle. Which of 
these is author of the work already noticed, is not at all 
certain. ' 

PALAFOX (John he), natural son of James de Pala* 
fox, marquis de Hariza, in the kingdom of Arragon, was 
horn ill IbOO. His mother, it is said, attempted to drown 
him at his birth, but one of his fatlier’s vassals drew him 
out of the water, and took care of him till the age at which 
he was acknowledged by his parents. Ph'Iip IV. appointed 
Palafox member of the council of war; then that of the 
Indies. Having afterwards chosen the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, he was made bishop of I. os Angelos, “ Angelo- 
polis,” in New Spain, in 163y, with the title of visitor of the 
courts of chancery and courts of audience, and judge of the 
administration of the three viceroys of the Indies. Palafox 
employed his authority in softening tlie servitude of the 
Indians, checking robbery in the higher ranks, and vice in 
the lower. He had also great contentions with the Jesuits 
concerning episcopal rights. He was made bishop of 
Osina or Osma, in Old Castille, in 1653, which diocese he 
governed with much prudence and regularity, and died, 
in great reputation for sanctity, September 30, 1659, aged 
59. This prelate left some religious hooks, of which the 
principal are, “ Homilies on the Passion of Christ,” trans- 
lated into French by Amelot de la Houssa^-e, 16to ; seve- 
ral tracts on the Spiritual Life,” translated by the abbe 
le Roi ; “ The Shepherd of Christmas-night,” &c. but he 
is best known by his “ History of the Siege of Fontarabia;” 
and History of the Conquest of China by the Tartars,” 
8vo. There is a collection of his works printed at Madrid 
in 13 vols. fol. 1762, and a life by Dinouart in French, 
1767, 8vo.® 

PALAPRAT (John), seigneur de Bigot, a French poet, 
was born in May 1650, at Toulouse, of a noble family. 
He was a member of the academy of the Jeux Floraux, 
became chief magistrate of Toulouse in 1675, when scarcely 
twenty-five years of age ; and was made head of the con- 
sistory 1684, in which office he acquitted himself with great 
integrity. He went to Rome two years after, and at 

* Vossius de Hist. Graec.— Fischer’s edition, but especially his 

1771. < Antonio Bibl. Htsp.**-*Moreri.~Dict. Hist. 
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length to Paris, in which city he chiefly resided from that 
time, and where M. de Vendome fixed him in his service 
in 1691, as one of his secretaries. He died October 23, 
1721, at Paris, aged 71, leaving some “Comedies,” and 
a small collection of miscellaneous Poems,” most of 
them addressed toM. de Venddme. M. Paiaprat wrote for 
the stage with his friend Brueis, and their works have been 
collected in five small volumes 12mo, of which his is the 
least part. His style is gay and lively, but he discovers 
little genius or fancy, and he seems to have been indebted 
for his literary reputation to his private character, which 
was that of a man of great candour and simplicity. * 

PALEARIUS (Aonius), an excellent writer in the six- 
teenth century, was born at Veroli, in the Campagna di 
Roma, and descended of noble and ancient families by 
boi.h his parents. He was baptised by the name of An- 
thony, which according to the custom of the times, he al- 
tered to the classical form of Aonius. He applied himself 
early to the Greek and Latin languages, in witich he made 
great progress, and then proceeded to philosophy and di- 
vinity. The desire he had of knowledge, prompted him 
to travel through the greatest part of Italy ; and to listen 
to the instructions of the most famous professors in every 
place he visited. His longest residence was at Rome, 
where he continued for six years, till that city was taken 
by Charles V. when the disorders committed by the troops 
of that prince leaving no hopes of enjoying tranquillity, he 
resolved to depart, and retire to Tuscany. He had at this 
time a great inclination to travel into France, Germany, 
and even as far as Greece; but the narrowness of his for- 
tune would not admit of this. On his arrival in Tuscany, 
h.e chose Sienna for his abode, to which he was induced by 
the pleasantness of the situation, and the sprightliness and 
sagacity of the inhabitants : and accordingly he sold bis 
estate at Veroli, with the determination never to see a place 
any more, where, though he was born, yet he was not be- 
loved. He purchased a countr 3 ’-house in the neighbour- 
hood of Sienna, called Ceciniano, and pleased himself 
with the fancy of its having formerly belonged to Cecina, 
one of Cicero’s clients. Here he proposed to retire on his 
leisure- da^'s, and accordingly embellished it as much as 
possible. At Sienna he married a young woman, of whom 
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he was passionately fontl, and who brought him four chil- 
dren, two boys and two girls. He was also professor of 
polite letters, and had a great number of pupils. 

But bis career was disturbed by a quarrel he had with 
one of bis colleagues, who was enraged to see his own 
reputation eclipsed by the superior lustre of Palearius. 
We are not told the particular point upon which the con- 
test commenced ; but it is certain that our professor was 
defended by Peter Aretin, who, perhaps more to revenge 
his own cause, or gratify a detracting humour, than from 
any respect for Palearius, composed, against his envious 
rival, an Italian comedy or farce, which was acted upoti 
the stage at Venice; and so poignant was the ridicule, 
that the subject of it thought proper to quit Sienna, and 
retire to Lucca. Hither he was followed some time after, 
though with much reluctance, by Palearius, concerning 
which we have the following account : Anthony Bellantes, 
a nobleman of Sienna, being impeached of several mis- 
demeanors, emplo3ed Palearius to plead his cause, who 
made so excellent a speech before the senate of that city 
in his defence, that he was acquitted and dismissed ; but, 
the same nobleman having some time after accused certain 
monks of robbing his grandmother, employed his ad\ocate 
again, to support the charge. The monks accused, n)aking 
oath of their innocence, were cleared by the court, but 
were incensed at the prosecution, and aspersed Palearius 
both in their sermons, and on all other occasions, as an 
impious wretch, unfit to be harboured in a Christian coun- 
try. They also declared him a heretic, because he disap- 
proved several superstitious practices; neither did they 
approve of the book he had written on the “ Death of 
Christ.” Palearius, however, .defended himself with so 
much strength of reason and eloquence, that the accusa- 
tions were dropped. Yet finding himself still exposed to 
vexatiou.s persecutions, he thought proper to accept of an 
invitation to teach polite literature at Lucca. 

Although he had here a handsome gratuity, and was 
only to attend his scholars one hour in the twenty-four, 
yet it was entirely owing to the expences of bis family that 
he engaged in this employment, which was otherwise irk- 
some to him. He passed, however, some years at Lucca, 
before be obtained the offer of several immunities, and a 
handsome stipend from the magistrates of Milan, where he 
hoped that he was now settled in peace for life, but the event 
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proved otherwise. Paul V. who had been a Dominicari 
monk, coming to the pontificate in 1566, determined to 
show his bigotry against every thing that had the appear- 
ance of heresy, and therefore ordered the cause of Pa- 
learius to be re-heard. On which Palearius was suddenly 
arrested at Milan, and carried to Rome, where they found 
it not difficult to convict him of having said “ That the 
German doctors who followed Luther were to be com- 
mended in respect to some points ; and that the court of 
the inquisition was erected for the destruction of men of 
learningr.” He was then condemned to be burnt, which 
sentence was executed the same year, 1566. He was 
greatly respected by the most eminent scholars of his time, 
such as Bernbus, Sadoletus, Sfondratus, Philonardus, car- 
dinals; Benedictus Lampridius, Anthony Flamiuius, and 
Andreas Alciatus; besides others, whose names may be 
seen in the catalogue to the last edition of his “ Letters,” 
containin'.’ the names of his literary correspondents. 

He was the author of several works. In the piece on 
the immortality of the soul, 1. “ De immortalitate animac, 
libri tres,” which is reckoned his master-piece, he esta- 
blishes the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, against Lu- 
cretius ; for which reason Daniel Parens annexed it to his 
edition of that poet at Franefort, 16.^1, Svo. Sadolet be- 
stows high encomiums upon tliis poem, in a letter to Pa- 
learius. It was printed by Grt phius in 1536, in 16mo; 
and is inserted in our author’s vT<7rks. 2. “ Kpistolarum, 
libri 4,” “ Orationum, lib. 3,” 1552. 3. “Actio in pon- 

tifices Romanos et eorum asseclas, ad imperatorem Rom. 
reges et principes Cliristianm reipublicm summos Oecu- 
menici concilii pricsides conscripta cum de consilio Tri- 
dentino habendo deliberaretur.” He drew up this piece 
with a design to get it presented by the emperor’s ambas- 
sadors to the council of Trent. It is a regular plan in de- 
fence of the protestants, and was published at Leipsic in 
1606. 4. “ Pocmata;” these are some poems printed at 

Paris in 1576. His works came out under this title, “ Aonii 
Palearii opera,” Amst. 1696, fivo. In the preface is given 
a circunistantial account of the author’s life. They were 
reprinted, Jenm, 1728, Svo. There is also a piece extant, 
with the following title : “ Dialogo intitulato il grammatico 
overo delle false Escrcitationi, delle scuele (da Aonio Pa- 
leario),” Perugia, 1717. He also wrote a “ Discourse upon 
the Passion of Christ,” in Italian, which is lost ; but the 
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plan of it is in his ** Orations,” p. 90, 91. In Schelhorn** 

Amcenitates,” Leipsic, 1737, is “ Aonii Palearii ad Lii- 
therum, Calvinum, aliosqne de concilio Tridentino epis- 
toia a letter, in which he advises the Lutherans and 
Calvinists to unite, as the best means of resisting the at- 
tack made by the council of Trent on both. ' 

PALEOTTI (Gabriel), a learned Italian cardinal, 
descended from an illustrious family, was born at Bologna, 
Oct. 4, 1524, He was intended for the profession of the 
civil and canon law, in which some of his family had ac- 
quired fame, and he made great progress in that and other 
studies. His talents very early procured him a canonry of 
Bologna ; after which he was appointed professor of civil 
law, and obtained the title of the new Alciatus from his 
emulating the judgment and taste of that learned writer. 
Some business requiring his presence at Home, he was ap- 
pointed by cardinal Alexander Farnese, who had been his 
fellow-student at Bologna, and who was then perpetual 
legate of Avignon, governor of Vaisson, in the county of 
Venaissin, but hearing of the death of his mother, he made 
that a pretence for declining the office, and therefore re- 
turned to his professorship at Bologna. The Farnese family 
were, however, determined to serve him in spite of his 
modesty, and in 1 557 obtained for him the post of auditor 
of the rota. When Pope Pius IV. opened the council of 
Trent, Paleotti was made proctor and counsellor to his le- 
gates, who, in truth, did nothing of importance without 
his advice. C^f this council Paleotti wrote a history, which 
still remains in MS. and of which Pallavicini is said to have 
availed himself in his history. After this council broke up 
he resumed his functions at Rome, where in 1565 he was 
raised to the dignity of the purple by Pius IV. and by 
Pius V. he was created bishop of Bologna, but the see 
upon this occasion was erected into an archbishopric to do 
honour both to Paleotti and his native country. Being a 
conscientious man, he was always so assiduous in the duties 
of his diocese, that it was with the greatest reluctance 
the popes summoned him to attend the consistories and 
other business at Rome. He died at Rome, July 2S, 1597, 
aged seventy-three. He was author of several works of 
considerable merit, on subjects in antiquities, jurispru- 
dence, and morals. Of these the most considerable arc 
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the following: “Archiepiscopale Bonnoniense “ De ima-! 
ginibus Sacris, et Profanis,” 1582, 4to, in Italian; and in 
Latin, 1594; “ De Sacri Consistorii Consultationibus 
“DeNothis, Spuriisque Filiis,” Francfort, 1573, 8vo; D© 
Bono Senectutis Pastoral Letters, &c.* 

PALESTRINA (John Peter Louis), called by Dr. 
Burney the Homer of the most ancient music that has been 
preserved, was, as his name imports, a native of the ancient 
Praeneste, now corruptly called Palestrina, and is supposed 
to have been born some time in 1 529. All the Italian 
writers who have mentioned him, say he was the scholar of 
Gaiidio Mell. Flamingo, by which name they have been 
generally understood to mean Claude Goudimel, of whom 
we have given some account in vol. XVI. ; but this seems 
doubtful, nor is there any account of his life on which 
reliance can be placed. All that we know with certainty 
is, that about 1555, when he had distinguished himself as 
a composer, he was admitted into the Pope’s chapel, at 
Rome ; in J 562, at the age of thirty three, he was elected 
maestro di capella of Santa Maria Maggiore, in the same 
city; in 1571 was honoured with a similar appointment 
at St. Peter’s ; and lastly, having brought choral harmony 
to a degree of perfection that has never since been ex- 
ceeded, he died in 1594, at the age of sixty-five. Upon 
bis coffin was this inscription, “ Johannes Petrus Aloysius 
Praenestinus Musica; Princeps.” 

By the assistance of signor Santarclli, Dr. Burney pro- 
cured at Rome a complete catalogue of all the genuine 
productions of Palestrina, which may be classed in the 
following manner : masses in four, five, and six parts, 
twelve books ; of which lib. i. appeared at Rome in folio, 
1554, when the author was in the twenty -fifth year of his 
age ; and in that city only went through three several 
editions during his life. Lib. ii. of his masses, which in- 
cludes the celebrated composition entitled “ Missa Papas 
Marcelli,” was published likewise at Rome, in 1567. Of 
this production it has been related by Antimo Liberati, 
and after him by Adami, Berardi, and other musical wri- 
ters, that the pope and conclave iiavmg been offended and 
scandalized at the light and injudicious manner in which 
the mass had been long set and performed, determined to 
banish music in parts entirely from the church ; but that 

1 Moreri.— >I>andi Hist, de la Litterature H’ltalic, vol, JV.— Piet, HisU 
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Palestrina, at the age of twenty-six, during the short pon- 
tificate of Marcellus Cervinus, intreaied his holiness to 
suspend the execution of his design till he had heard, a 
mass composed in what, according to his ideas, was the- 
trae ecclesiastical style. His request being granted, the 
composition, in six parts, was performed at Easter 1355, 
before the pope and college of cardinals, who found it so 
grave, noble, elegant, learned, and pleasing, that music 
was restored to favour, and again established in the cele- 
bration of sacred rites. This mass was afterwards printed, 
and dedicated to the successor of Marcellus, pope Paul l\r. 
by whom Palestrina was appointed chapel-master. 

The rest of his masses appeared in the following order ; 
Lib. iii. Romse per Valerium Doricum, 1570, in folio, Ven. 
1599 ; Lib. iv. Venet. per Ang. Gardanuin, 1582, (piarto ; 
Lib. V. Roma?, 1590; Lib. vi. Ven. 1596 ; Lib. vii. 1594;- 
Lib. viii. and ix. Ven. 1599 ; Lib. x. and xi V’^en. IGOO ; 
and lib. xii. without date, or name of the printer. Besides 
this regular order of publication, these masses were re- 
printed in different forms and collections, during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, in most of the principal 
cities of Italy. The next division of Palestrina’s works 
consists of Motets for five, six, seven, and eight voices, 
five books, at Rome and Venice, 1569, 1388, 1589, 1596, 
and 1601. Motets for four voices, lib. i. Roma', 1590; 
Lib. ii. Venet. 1604 ; Two books of Offertorij, a 5 and a 6 
voc. Romu;, 1393 ; Lainentationi, a 4 voc. Romae, 1588 ; 
Hymns for five voices, Ven. 1598 ; Litanie, a 4, Ven. 1600; 
Magnificat, 8 tomum. Rqmac, 1591 ; Madrigali Spirituali, 
two books, Rome and Venice, 1394. 

To the above ample list of the works; of this great and 
fertile composer, are to be added “ La Cantica di Salo- 
mone,” a 5 ; two other books of “ Magnificats,” a 4, 5, 
and 6 voc. One of “ Lamentationi,” a 5 ; and another of 
secular Madrigals. These have been printed in miscel- 
laneous publications after the author’s death ; and there 
still remaip in the papal chapel, inedited, another mass, 
with his “ Missa Dcfunctorum,” and upwards of twenty 
motets, chiefly for eight voices, adue cori. Nothing more 
interesting remains to be related of Palestrina, than that 
most of his admirable productions still subsist. Few of his 
admirers are indeed possessed of the first editions, or of 
all his works complete, in printer manuscript ; yet curious 
and diligent collectors in Italy can still, with little difficulty, 
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furnish themselves with a. considerable number of these 
models of counterpoint and ecclesiastical gravity. The 
best church compositions since his time have been pro- 
verbially called alia Palestrina. * 

PALEY (William), a very celebrated English divine, 
and one of the most successful writers of his time, was 
born at Peterborough in July 1743, and was educated by his 
father, who was the head master of Giggleswick school, in 
Yorkshire, vicar of Helpstone in Northamptonshire, and a 
minor canon of Peterborough. In his earliest days he ma- 
nifested a taste for solid knowledge, and a peculiar activity 
of mind. In Nov. 1758 he was admitted a sizar of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, and before he went to reside there 
was taught the mathematics by Mr. William Howarth, a 
master of some eminence at Dishworth, near Rippon. In 
December 1759, soon after he took up his residence in the 
university, he obtained a scholarship, and applied to his 
studies uiih such diligence as to make a distinguished 
figure in the public schools, particularly when he took his 
bachelor’s degree in 1763. He was afterwards employed 
for about three years as assistant at an academy at Green- 
wich ; in 1765 he obtained the first prize for a prose Latin 
dissertation ; the subject proposed was “ A comparison 
between the Stoic and B'picurean philosophy, with respect 
to the influence of each on the morals of a people,” in 
which he took the Epicurean side. 

Having received deacon’s orders, he became curate to 
Dr. Hinchliffe, then vicar of Greenwich, and afterwards 
bishop of Peterborough ; and when he left the academy 
above-mentioned, continued to officiate in the church. In 
June 1766 he was elected a fellow on the foundation of 
Christ’s college, and at the ensuing commencement took 
his degree of M. A. He did not, however, return to his 
residence in college until Oct. 1767, when he engaged in 
the business of private tuition, which was soon followed by 
his appointment to the office of one of the college tutors. 
On the 21st of December 1767, he was ordained a priest 
hy bishop Terrick. 

The duties of college tutor Mr. Paley discharged with 
uncommon assiduity and zeal ; and the whole of his system 
of tuition, as given by his biographer, appears to have been 
eminently calculated to render instruction easy, pleasant, 
and of permanent effect. It is somewhat remarkable, that 

* Hawkins’s and Burney’s Histories of Mustek.— and Burney in Rees’s Cyclopaed. 
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while thus employed in improving others, he was laying thfc 
foundation of his future fame ; for his lectures on moral 
philosophy, and on the Greek Testament, contained the 
outlines of the very popular works which he alterwajds 
published. He maintained an intimate acquaintance with 
almost every person of celebrity in the university ; but hi^ 
particular friends were Ur. Waring, and Ur. John Jebb, 
well known for his zeal in religious and political contro- 
versy, and with whom, in some points, Mr. Paley was 
thought to have coincided more closely than afterwards 
appeared to be the case. Even now they could not per- 
suade him to sign the petition for relief in the matter of 
subscription to the thirty-nine articles, although he was 
prevailed on to contribute to the cause, by an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled “ A Uefence of the Considerations on 
the propriety of requiring a subscription to Articles of 
Faith,” in answer to Ur. Randolph’s masterly pamphlet 
against the “ Considerations.” After he had spent about 
ten years as college-tutor, he quitted the university in 
1776, and married. His first benefice in the church was 
the rectory of Musgrove, in Westmoreland, worth only 
about eighty pounds a-year, which be obtained in the 
month of May 1775, and in Uecember 1776 he was in- 
ducted into the vicarage of Ualston, in Cumberland ; and 
not long after to the living of Appleby, in Westmoreland, 
worth about 500L per annum. 

In 1776, a new edition of bishop Law’s “Reflections on 
the Life and Character of Christ,” originally published in 
the “ Consideration on the Theory of Religion,” was given 
in a separate form at Cambridge, for the use of the stu- 
dents. To this treatise some brief “ Observations on the 
character and example of Christ” w’ere added, with an 
“ Appendix on the Morality of the Gospel ;” both from 
Mr. Paley’s pen. From a passage in this little essay it ap- 
pears, that his theor}^ of morals was not then altogether firmly 
fixed on the basis which supports it now. 

While at Appleby, he published a small volume selected 
from the Book of Common Prayer, and the writings of 
some eminent divines, entitled “ The Clergyman’s Com- 
panion in visiting the Sick.” This useful work at first ap- 
peared without his name, but it has passed through nine 
editions, and is now printed among his works. In June 
J780, he was collated to the fourth prebendal stall in th© 
cathedral church of Carlisle, and thus became coadjutor iu 
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-tile chapter to his friend Mr. Law, who was now arch- 
deacon ; but in 1782, upon Dr, Law’s being created an 
Irish bishop, Mr. Paley was made archdeacon of th© 
diocese, and in 1785, be succeeded Dr. Burn, author 
of “The .Justice of Peace,” in the chancellorship. For 
the.se different preferments be was indebted either to the 
venerable bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Law, or to the dean and 
chapter of the cathedral church. While his residence was 
divided Ijetween Carlisle and Dalston, Mr. Paley engaged 
in the composition of nis celebrated work, “ The Elements 
of Moral and f-*olir,ical l^hilosophy but hesitated long at 
to the publication, imagining there would be but few 
readers for such a work ; and he was the more determined 
on this point after he had entered on the married state, 
thinking it a duty that he owed his family to avoid risking 
any extraoi’dinar)' expense. To remove this last objection. 
Dr. .John Law presented a living then in his gift to Mr. Paley, 
on the promise that he would con>ider it as a compensa- 
tion for the hazard of printing, and he immediately set 
about preparing his work for the press, which appeared 
in 1785, in quarto. Of a work * so generally known and 
admired, and so extensively circulated, it would be un- 
necessary to say much. Although the many editions which 
came rapidly from the press stamped no ordinary merit on 
it, yet some of his friends appear to have not been com- 
pletely gratified. They expected, that from his intimacy 
with .Tebb, and the latitudinarian party at Cambridge, he 
would have brought forward those sentiments which Jebb 
in vain endeavoured to disseminate while at the university ; 
and they were surprized to find that his reasoning on sub- 
scription to articles of religion, and on the British con- 
stitution, in which he not only disputes the expediency 
of reform in the House of Commons, but vindicates the 
influence of the crown in that branch of parliament, was 
diametrically opposite to their opinions and wishes. 

When at Dalston, in addition to his ordinary duties, he 
gave a course of lectures on the New Testament, on the 


* In this work there are s:>me opi- 

nions equivocally expressed, without 
the characteristic decision which be- 
comes a public teacher^ and the 
tbnndanon of his system has also been 
Ihouuht liable to objection. In ]7S9, 
Mr. Gisborne publisher! stnclures on it, 
piu^er the title of “ F'rinciples of 
Moral Philosophy investigated/’ lli.-i 


system was also attacked by Mr. Pear-^ 
son, tutor of Sidney college, Cam- 
bridge, iu Rc^marks on the Theory 
of Morals,” 1800, and ** AmiotatiQitr 
on the practical part of l>r. Paley’s 
Principles of IVIoral and Political Phi- 
losophy/’ 1801. All these deserve 
the attention of the readers pf Patey^ 
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Sunday* afternoons. There is no part of his character more 
justly entitled to respect than the active and zealous dis* 
charge of his professional duties, and his even enlarging 
tbenj, as in this instance, when he thought it would be for 
the benefit of his dock. While officiating as examining 
chaplain to the bishop of Carlisle, he caused a new edi- 
tion to be published of Collyer’s “ Sacred Interpreter,” 
a work which he recommended to candidates for deacon's 
orders. In 178S, he joined to his other meritorious la- 
bours, an effort in favour of the abolition of the slave 
trade, and corresponded with Mr. Clarkson and the com- 
mittee whose endeavours have been since crowned with 
success. 

On the death of the venerable bishop of Carlisle in 1787, 
Mr. Paley drew up a short memoir of him. (See Law, 
Edmund). His next work places him in a high rank among 
the advocates for the truth and authenticity of the Christian 
Scriptures. It is entitled “ Horse Paulinse ; or, the Truth of 
the Scripture History of St. Paul evinced, by a comparison 
of the Epistles which bear his name with the Acts of the 
Apostles, and with one another,” which he dedicated to 
his friend Dr. John Law, at that time bishop of Killala. 
The principal object of this work is to shew, that by a com- 
parison of several indirect allusions and references in the 
Acts and Epistles, independently of all collateral testimony, 
their undesigned coincidence affords the strongest proof of 
their genuineness, and of the reality of the transactions to 
which they relate. Instead of requiring the truth of any 
part of the apostolic history to be taken for granted, he 
leaves the reader at liberty to suppose the writings to have 
been lately discovered, and to have come to our hands des- 
titute of any extrinsic or collateral evidence whatever. The 
design was original, and the execution admirable. Soon 
after he compiled a small work, entitled “ The Youn<r 
Christian instructed in Reading, and the Principles of Re- 
ligion.” This having brought upon him a charge of pla- 
giarism, he defended himself in a good-humoured letter 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Previously to the appear- 
ance of these works ho was offered by Dr. Yorke, bishop of 
Ely, the mastership of Jesus college, Cambridge, which, 
after due deliberation, he declined. In May 1792, he was 
instituted to the vicarage of Addingham, near Great Sal- 
keld, on the presentation of the dean and chapter of Car- 
lisle. During the political ferment excited by the French 
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revolution, he published Reasons for Contentment, ad-*^ 
dressed to the labouring classes,” and the chapter in bis 
“Moral Philosophy,” on the British Constitution, In 1793, 
he vacated Dalston, on being collated by the bishop of Car- 
lisle (Dr. Vernon) to the vicarage of Stanwix. His bio- 
grapher informs us that, “ beiug afterwards asked, by a 
clerical friend, why he quitted Dalston, he answered with 
a frankness peculiar to him, for he knew no deceit, ‘Why, 
Sir, I had two or three reasons for taking Stanwix in ex- 
change : first, it saved me double house-keeping, as Stan- 
wix w'as within a twenty minutes walk of my house in Car- 
lisle : secondly, it was fifty pounds a-year more in value: 
and, thirdly, 1 began to find my stock of sermons coming 
over again too fast’.” 

In 1794, he published “ A View of the Evidences of 
Christianity, in three parts: I. Of the direct historical 
Evidence of Christianity, and wherein it is distinguished 
from the Evidence alleged for other Miracles. II. Of the 
Auxiliary Evidences of Christianity ; and. 111. A brief 
Consideration of some popular Objections.” This work 
was first published in three volumes, 12mo, but in a few 
months it was republished iii two volumes, Svo, and has 
been continued in this form through many successive edi- 
tions. It is perhaps the most complete summary of the 
evidences of our holy religion that has ever appeared. In 
August of the same year the bishop of London, Dr. Por- 
teus, instituted him to the prebend of St. Pancras, in the 
cathedral of St. Paul’s, and in a very short time he was 
promoted to the suhdeanery of Lincoln, a preferment of 
700/. per annum, by Dr. Pretyman, bishop of that dio- 
cese. In January 1795, he proceeded to Cambridge to 
take his degree of D. 1). ; and before he left that place, 
he was surprized by a letter from the bishop of Durham, 
Dr. Barrington, with whom he had not the smallest acquaint- 
ance, oflPering him the valuable rectory of Bishop-Wear- 
mouth, estimated at twelve hundred pounds a-year. When 
he waited on his new patron to express his gratitude, his 
lordship instantly interrupted his acknowledgments : “ Not 
a word,” said he, “ you cannot have greater pleasure in' 
accepting the living of Bishop- Wearmouth, than I have in 
offering it to you.” After reading himself in, as a pre- 
bendary, at St. Paul’s cathedral, March 8th, Dr. Paley, for be 
now assumed that title, immediately proceeded to Bishop- 
Wearmouth, took possession of his valuable cure, ^nd then 
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returned to Cambridge against the commcncenoent, tc 
complete tlic Doctor’s degree, and on Sunday July 5th, 
preached before il»e university his sermon “ On the dan- 
gers incidental to the Clerical character.” He now re- 
signed the prebend of Carlisle, and the living of Stanwix, 
and divided liis residence principally betw een Lincoln and 
Bishop-Wearmouth, spending his summers at the latter, 
and his winters at the former of those places. He next un- 
dertook the composition of his last work, entitled “ Natu- 
ral Theology ; or Evidences of the Existence and Attri- 
butes of the Deity, collected from the appearances of Na- 
ture.” In this he proceeded very slowly, and was much in- 
terrupted by ill-health ; hut the work was published in 
the summer of 1802. It was dedicated to the bishop of 
Durham, for the purpose of making the most acceptable 
return be was able for a great and important benefit con- 
ferred upon him. In this work he has traced the marks of 
wisdom and design in various parts of the creation ; but 
has dwelt principally on those which may be discovered in 
the constitiition of the human body. It is replete with in- 
struction, and from its style and manner peculiarly calcu- 
lated to fix the reader’s attention. 

In 1304, Dr. Paley’s health was much upon the decline, 
and having experienced a severe attack in May 1805, it 
was evident that the powers of nature were exhausted, and 
medicine of no avail. He died on the 25th, under the ac- 
cumulated influence of debility and disease, and was in- 
terred in the cathedral of Carlisle by the side of his first 
tyife, by whom he had eight children, viz. four sons and 
four daughters. His second wife survived him. Since his 
death a volume of his “ Sermons” has been published, and 
received by the public with nearly the same avidity as his 
other works. 

. Iri private life. Dr. Paley is said to have had nothing 
of the philosopher. He entered into little amusements 
with a degree of ardour which formed a singular con- 
trast with the superiority of his mind. He was fond of 
coiwpany, which he bad extraordinary powers of enter- 
taining; nor was be at any lime more happ 3 ', than when 
communicating the pleasure he could give by exerting his 
talents of wit and humour. No man was ever more be- 
loved by his particular friends, or returned their affection 
with greater sincerity and ardour. That such a man, and 
su«h a writer, should not have been promoted to the beneb 
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of bishops, has been considered as not very creditable to 
the times in which we live. It is generally understood 
that Mr. Pitt recommended him to his majesty some years 
ago for a vacant bishopric, and that an opposition was 
inade from a very high quarter of the church, which ren- 
dered the recommendation ineffectual. If this be true, it 
is a striking proof of Mr. Pitt’s liberality ; for, according 
to his biograplier. Dr. Paley frequently indulged in sar- 
castic and disrespectful notice of that celebrated states- 
man. What truth may be in this, or what justice in the 
complaints of his friends, we shall not inquire. Judging 
from his writings, we should be inclined to regret, with 
them, that he had not higher preferment ; but, contem- 
plating his character, as given in the “ Memoirs of Wil- 
liam Paley, D. D. by George Wilson Meadley,” we must 
rather wonder that he had so much. It will, however, be 
universally acknowledged, that no author ever wrote more 
pleasingly on the subjects he has treated than Dr. Paley. 
The force and tersene.ss of his expressions are not less 
admirable than the strength of his conceptions ; and there 
is both in his language and his notions a peculiarity of man- 
ner, stamped by the vigour of his mind, which will per- 
petuate the reputation of his works.' 

PALKIN (John)j a surgeon of eminence, was born at 
Ghent in Flanders in 1049; and, being made anatomist 
and reader in surgery in that city, was much distinguished 
by his lectures as well as practice, and wrote upon several 
subjects with learning and judgment. He died at Ghent, 
about eighty years old, in 1730. He paid various visits 
to London, Paris, and Leyden, where he formed an ac- 
quaintance with the most eminent surgeons of his time, 
profiled by their discoveries, and was himself the inventor 
of some instruments. His first publication was a “ System 
of Osteology,” in Flemish, which be afterwards translated 
into French, and which was often reprinted. In 1708, he 
published his “ Description Anatomique des Parties de la 
Femme qui servent a la Generation,” together with Li- 
cetus’ treatise on monsters, and a description of one borp 
at Ghent in 1703. In 1710, he printed his “Anatomic 
Chirurgicale, ou description exacte des Parties du Corps 
htimain, avec des rciuarques utiles aux Chirurgiens dans 

t Life by Meadley. — 6«at. M»g, vol. LVII. LVIII. LXIL LXXV. and' 
LXXVI. &c. 
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la pratique de leur art,” in FrencU ; and in 1718, re-* 
printed it in Flemish, Jt was regarded as a valuable work, 
and was republished after liis death, in France, Italy, and 
Ge* many. Palfin also translated the treatise ot Anthony 
Petit on “ Diseases of the Eyes,” into Flemish, adding 
several other tracts on the same subject. * 

PALINGENIUS (Maiicellus), an Italian poet, wdio 
flourished in the sixteenth century, was born at Stellada, 
in Ferrara, upon the bank of the Po. We are told by 
some, that his true name was Pietro Angelo Manzolli, of 
which “ Marcello Palingenio” is the anagram He is 
chiefly known by his “ Zodiacus Vittr,” a poem in twelve 
books, dedicated to Hercules II. of Este, duke of Ferrara- 
Some say he was physician to that prince, bnt this will ad- 
mit of a doubt; at least it is certain he was not so when he 
wrote the dedication to his “ Zodiac.” This poem, on 
which he had employed several years, brought him into 
trouble, as it contained many sarcastic attacks on monks 
and church-abuses ; and his name therefore apnear.s in the 
** Index librorum prohibitorum,” as a Lutheran heretic of 
the first class, and as an impious author. It is thought, he 
carries too far the objections of libertines and scofl’ers at 
religion ; otherwise his work is interspersed with judicious- 
maxims, and some have considered it as a truly philoso- 
phical satire against immorality and prejudice. In the 
close of the dedication, he declare;, himself a good catholic, 
so far as to submit all his opinions to the censure of the 
church ; and this declaration might perhaj>s have secured 
him against the inquisition, had the afl’air related only to 
some particular tenet; but it could not acquit him of that 
impiety, which Palingenius was, not without reason, sus- 
pected to teach. In his third hook, for instance, he in- 
culcates the doctrine of Epicurus without the least reserve. 
He published this book in 153(>, and again at Basil, in 
1537 t ; and seems not to have lived long after that date. 
Gyraldus, who wrote about 1543, relates, that, after his 
burial, his body was ordered to be dug up, in order to be 

♦ Perhaps Palingenius is not the a French translation, by M. de la Mon- 
nanie of his family, but that name nerie, was printed in Holland in 1731; 
turned into Greek, according to the and again with notes in 1753. An 
custom of those times, imitation of it was written by Baithius^ 

f It was also published under this and entitled, “ Zodiacus vit 5 E ChiUti- 
title, ‘‘ Paliogenii Marcclii Zodiacus anJE,**&c,Fr«incf.lo23,5vo,aiulauo* 
TAtsa emendatus et auctiis, Rott. 17229 ’^ ther in Frem h by Ttl, tic Riviere* 

* Moreri, — Floy. Diet. Wnt. de Medicine. 
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burnt ; which execution was prevented by the duchess of 
Ferrara, who, it is thought, had received him at her court 
among the Lutherans.* 

PALISSY (Bernard de), an ingenious artist, was horn 
at Agen in France, about 1524. He was brought up as a 
conamon labourer, and was also employed in surveying. 
Though destitute of education, he was a very accurate ob- 
server of nature; and in the course of his surveys, he con- 
ceived the notion that France had been formerly covered 
by the sea, and propagated his opinion at Paris, against a 
host of opponents, with the greatest boldness. It was con- 
sidered as a specie.s of heresy. For several years after, he 
employed himself in trying different experiments, in order 
to discover the method of painting in enamel. But some 
person presenting him with a beautiful cup of that kind of 
stone-ware called by the French faience, because it was 
first manufactured in a city of Italy called Faenza, the 
sight of this cup inflamed him with an insurmountable de- 
sire to discover the method of applying enamel to stone- 
ware. At this time he was ignorant of even the first rudi- 
ments of the art of pottery, nor was there any person within 
his reach from whom he could procure information. His 
experiments were, therefore, unsuccessful, and he wasted 
his whole fortune, and even injured his health, without 
gaining his object. Still he gave it up only for a time, 
and when a few years of industry and frugality had put it 
in his power, he returned to his project with more ardour 
than ever. The same fatigues, the same sacrifices, the 
same e.xpences were incurred a second time, but the re- 
sult was different. He di.scovered, one after another, the 
whole scries of operations, and ascertained the method of 
applying enamel to stone-ware, and of making earthen- 
ware superior to the best of the Italian manufacture. He 
was now treated with respect, and considered as a man of 
genius. The court of France took him under its protec- 
tion, and enabled him to establish a manufactory’, where 
the manufacture of the species of stone-ware which he had 
invented was brought to a state of perfection. The only 
improvement which was made upon it afterwards in France, 
was the application of different colours upon the enamel, 
and imitating the paintings which had been executed long 
before on porcelain vessels. This improvement scarcely 


* Gen. Diet, — Moreii, 
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dates farther back than thirty or forty years. It was first 
put in practice by Joseph Hanon, a native of Strasbourg, 
and was suggested by a German, who sold to Haiion the 
method of composing the colours applied upon the por- 
celain of Saxony. These vessels w'ere soon after super- 
seded by the Queen’s ware of the celebrated Wodgewood, 
which both in cheapness, beauty, and elegance of form, 
far surpassed any thing of the kind that had appeared in 
Europe. 

After Palissy had thus succeeded in bis favourite object, 
he pursued the science of chemistry, and applied his know- 
ledge to the improvement of agriculture, lie was the first 
person who formed a collection of natural history at Paris, 
Upon which he gave lectures at the rate of half a crown 
each person, a large sum for that period, but he entered 
into an obligation to return the money four-fold, provided 
it were found that he taught any thing that proved false. 
In 1 563 he printed at Rochelle “ Recepte veritable par 
laquelle tous les hommes de la France pourront apprendrc 
^ augmenter leur tresors,” &c. which, after his death, 
was reprinted under the title of “ Moyen de devenir riche,” 
in 2 vols. 8vo. In 1580 he published “ Discours adtniru- 
blc de la Nature des Eaux, et Fontaines, de Meiaux, des 
Sols, des Saline, des Pierres, des Terres,” &c. This work 
was exceedingly valuable in the then existing state of 
knowledge, and in it he first taught the true theory of 
ifprings, and asserted that fossil-siteiJs were real sea-shells 
deposited by the waters of the ocean. He also pointed out 
the' use of marie and of lime in agriculture. 

• Palissy is supposed to have died about 1390 : he wiis of 
the protestant religion, and was sometimes threatened on 
that account. His reply to Henry the 11 Id. deserves to be 
commemorated. “ It^” says the king, “ you do not change 
your religion, I shall be compelled to give you up -to the 
power of your enemies.” “ Sire,” said Palissy, “ you 
have often said that you pitied me, but I must now pity 
you, for your expression of ‘ I shall be compelled give 
me leave to tell your majesty, that it is not in your power 
to compel a potter to bend his knee before the images 
which he fabricates.” His memory is still respected in 
France, and a conjplete edition of his works, with a life, 
was published at Paris in 1777, by Faujas de St. Fond, 4to.* 

* Morel i. — Diet. Hist. — Baldwin's Literary* doiirnal, vol. I. 
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PALLADINO (James), known also by the tiatne of 
James de Teramo, from the city where he was born in 
1349, chose the ecclesiastical profession, was succes- 
sively archbishop of Tarento, Florence, and Spoletto, had 
the administration of the duchy for pope Alexander V. and 
John XXIII. and was sent as legate into Poland in 1417, 
where he died the same year. He wrote some forgotten 
works enumerated by Marchand, but is most known by his 
religious romance, entitled “ J. de Teramo compendiuni 
perbreve, consolatio Peccatorum nuncupatum, et apud non- 
nullos Belial vocitatum ; id est. Processus Luciferi contra 
Jesum,” Ausb. 1472, fol. but it seems doubtful whether 
the 6rst edition is not in German, and published without a 
date. Mr. Dibdin has amply described both in the “ Bib- 
liotheca Spenceriana,'’ and Marchand has discussed the 
history of the work at great length. It was reprinted se- 
veral times since in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and in a collection entitled “ Processus juris joco-serii,” 
Hanovifc, 1611, 8vo, which contains likewise “the Pro- 
cess of Satan against the Virgin,” by Barthole, and “ Les 
Arr6ts d’Amour.” Peter Farget, an Augustine, has trans- 
lated “ Belial’s trial” into French, Lyons, 1485, 4to, printed 
often since, in the same form. Ii has also been^published 
under the name of James d’Ancharano ; and has in one 
form or other been translated into most of the European 
languages. * 

PALLADIO (Andrew), a celebrated Italian architect, 
was horn in 1518 at Vicenza in Lombardy. As soon as he 
had learned the principles of art from Trissino, the cele- 
brated poet, who was his townsman, he went to Rome, 
and applying himself with great diligence to study the an- 
cient monuments, he entered into the spirit of their archi- 
tects, and formed his taste upon them. On his return he 
was employed to construct various edifices, and obtained 
great reputation throughout Italy, which abounds in monu- 
ments of his skill, particularly the palace Foscari, at Ve- 
nice, and the Olympic theatre at Vicenza, where he died 
in 1580. He excelled likewise in the theory of bis art, 
as appears by his publications, which are still in the highest 
reputation. His first was his treatise on architecture, “ J 
quattro libri dell’ Archilettura,” Venice, 1570. This has 
been often reprinted, and our country has the merit of a 

' Marchand. — L’Arocat’s Diet. Hist.— Bibl. Si>enccriana, Ttl. Ifl. p. 131 — 2. 
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very splendid edition, published at London in 1715, w 
English, Italian, and French, 2 or 3 vols. fol. This edi- 
tion, pubiisiied by Leoni, is enriched with the most valu- 
able of the notes which Liigo Jones wrote on his copy of 
the original, now in the library of Worcester college, Ox- 
ford. A French edition of the London one was published 
by Nic. da Bois, at the Hague in 1726, 2 vols. fol.; and in 
1740, one much enlarged in Italian and French, at Venice, 
5 vols. fol. This has been more recently followed by 
ScHinozzi’s fine edition in Italian and French, printed at 
Vicenza, 1776 — 83, 4 vols. fol. In 1730, our countryman, 
lord Burlington, printed an elegant work, entitled “ Fa- 
briche antiche designate da Andrea Palladio, e date in luce 
da Riccardo Conte <ie Burlington,” fol. This collection 
of Palladit)’s designs is very scarce, as the noble editor 
printed only a limited number of copies for his friends. 
Palladio also composed a small work, entitled “ Le Anti- 
chita di Roma,” not printed till after bis death. He illus- 
trated Cicsav’s “ Commentaries,” by annexing id Badelli’s 
translation of that work, a preface oti the military system 
of the Romatis, with copper-plates, desigtted, for the most 
part, by his two sons, Leonida and Orazio, who both died 
soon after. Palladio was modest in regard to his own 
merit, but he was the friend to all men of talents ; his 
memory is highly honoured by the votaries of the fine 
arts; and the simplicity and purity of his taste have given 
liim the appellation of the Raphael of architects. ‘ 

PALLADlUy, bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia, and 
afterwards of Aspona, was by nation a Galatian, and born 
about the year 3G8 at Cappadocia. He l>ecame an an- 
choret in the mountain of Nebria in the year 388, and was 
made a bishop in the year 401. This prelate was a steady- 
friend to St. John Chrysostom, whom he never forsook 
during the time of his persecution, nor even in his exile. 
H e went to Rome, some time after the death of that saint ; 
and at the request of Lausus, governor of Cappadocia, 
composed the history of the Anchorets, or Hermits, and 
entitled it “ Lausiara,” after the name of that lord, to 
whom he dedicated it in the year 420, when it was written ; 
being then in the 20th year of his episcopacy, and 53d of 
his age. Palladius w^as accused of being an Origenist, 

* LaiafVi Hist. Litt. iJMtaiic, vo!. IV. — Hutton's Diet. — DicU liist. — Reei^'d 
Cyc]opaidia.~Jirunet's Manuel du Libraira* 
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because he does not speak very favourably of St. Jerome, 
and was intimately connected with RulBiius ; but perhaps 
no good proof can be drawn thence of his Origenism. He 
had been the disciple of Evagrias of Pontus, and was even 
suspected to adhere to the sentiments of Pelagius. He 
died in the fifth century, but what year is not known. 
His History” was published in Greek by Meursius, at 
Amsterdam, in 1619, and in Latin in the ‘^Bibliotheca 
Patruni but he seems not to have been the writer of the 
“ Life of St. John Chrysostom, in Greek and Latin, by 
M. Bigot,” printed in IGSO.* 

PALLAS (Peter Simon), a celebrated naturalist, the 
son of Simon Pallas, professor of surgery at Berlin, was 
born in that city. Sept. 22, 1741, and educated at first 
under private tutors, who spoke with astonishment of the 
progress he made. So early as the fifteenth year of his 
age, he entered upon a course of lectures on medicine and 
the branches connected with it ; and two jears afterwards 
was enabled to read a course of public lectures on anatomy. 
Yet while thus occupied in his professional labours, he 
found leisure to prosecute the study of insects, and oilier 
classes of zoology, for which be seems to have very early 
conceived a predilection, and in which he particularly ex- 
celled. In the autumn of 1758 lie went to tlie university 
of Halle, and in 1759 to Gottingen; and during his resi- 
dence at the latter, among other ingenious researches, his 
attention was drawn to the worms wliith breed in the in- 
testines. This produced a treatise entitled De infestis 
vitxMuibus intra viventia/’ in which he has vvitli singular 
accuracy described those worms which are found in the 
human body. 

In July 1760 he went to Leyden, and studied under Al- 
binus, Gaubius, and Muschenbroeck ; and in December 
touk his doctor’s degree, on wdiich occasion his inaugural 
dissertation had for its subject bis dissertation on worms, 
with new' experiments. During his stay at Lejden, natu- 
ral history became his predominant passion. He employed 
all the time he could steal from his professional studies in 
visiting the [)ublic and private cabinets of natural history, 
with whicli Leyden abounded, and was particularly charmed 
with the collection of Gronovius, which he repeatedly exa- 

^ Pnpin. — Moreri. — Laidncr’s ^Voiks.— Cave, vo). I.— ;axii Onomast where 
are others of the name. 
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tnin6d. Having visited the principal cities of Holland, he 
arrived at Lontlon, in July 1761. The principal iniention 
of his journey to England w^as to improve his knowledge in 
medicine and surgery, and to inspect the hospitals. He 
w'as now, however, so much absorbed in his pas.sion for na- 
tural history, that lie neglected every other pursuit, and 
•gave himself totally up to this favourite branch of science. 
At this juncture, his zeal vvas so ardent, that after having 
passed the day in curiously examining the various collec- 
tions in natural history, and perusing the principal hook.s 
he could procure on that subject, he would frequently em- 
ploy the greater part of the night, and occ.asionally even 
whole nights together, whenever he met with new pnhli- 
cations tluit either awakened his curiosity or intcrc.sted Ids 
researches. With a view of rxtemiing his inforniation in 
this department, he took several journeys to the sea-coasts, 
and particularly in Sns.sex. 

Being at length summoned by his father to return to 
Berlin, he quitted Loudon with regret in the latter end of 
April 1762, and repaired to Harwicdi in order to eniiiark 
for Holland. Being there fortunately detained some days 
by contrary winds, lie embraced that opportunity of exa- 
mining the sea-coast, and collecting a variety of marimi 
productions. On the 1 3th of May he landed in Holland, 
and passing through the Hague, Leyden, and Amsterdam, 
lie continued his route through the Circle of Westphalia, 
and arrived at Berlin on the i2th of June. 

Previously to his coimneiicing jiracticc, his father sent 
him to Hanover for the purpose of procuring the post of 
surgeon in the allied army; hut as, upon his arrival in that 
city, in the month of July, peace vvas on the point of being 
concluded, he returned to Berlin, where he passed a year, 
chiefly in preparing materials for a “ Fauna Insectorum 
Marchica,” or a description of the insects in the march of 
Brandenburg. Having at length prevailed upon his father 
to let him settle in Holland, he took up his residence nt the 
Hague, and his reputation as a man of science was, hy 
this time, so well established, that he was, the same year, 
elected fellow of the Royal Society of London ; and in the 
following year member of the Academic des Curieux tie la 
Ivlature ; to both of which societies he had previonsij- sent 
very interesting anti ingenious papers. 

The intimacy he now contracted with the most celebrated 
naturalists in Holland, and particularly with those of the 
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Hague, who had just begun to form a literary society the 
free access whicii he had to the museum of the prince of 
Orange, and otlier curious cabinets ; the systematic cata- 
logues of those collections that he drew up, and several of 
which he gave to the public ; contributed to advance his. 
knowledge of the productions of nature in the various parts 
of the globe, and enabled him to collect such materials as 
gave birth to those accurate compositions on zoology* 
wliicli have deservedly distinguished him as the first zoolo- 
gist of Europe. One of his earliest works in this branch of 
science, which rendered him eminently conspicuous, was 
his Elenchus Zoophytorum.” In a dedication prefixed, 
to his “ Miscellanea Zoologica,” published i-n the same 
year, the author lajs before the prince of Orange a plan 
for a vot'age to the Cape of Good Hope, and to the otlier 
Dutch settlements in the East Indies, and which, impelled 
by liis wonted ardour for scientific knowledge, he offered 
to undert.i!;e and superintend. This project was strongly 
recommended by Gaubius, and approved by the prince; 
but was prevent f'd from being carried into execution by 
the author’s father ; who not only refused his consent to 
his taking such a distant expedition, but even recalled him 
to Berlin : in obedience to his father’s wishes, hut with 
great reluctance, he quitted Holland in November 1766. 

On his return to Berlin (continues Mr. Coxe, from whose 
ingenious travels these particulars are extracted), his only 
consolation in being separated from his friends in Holland, 
and in having lost so luuny opportunities of improving him- 
self in natural bistor}’, consisted in putting into order the 
numerous materials lie liad collected, and the observations 
he was incessantly making, and in giving them to tlte pub- 
lic. He had, however, scarcely begun to publish his 

Spic^ilegia Zoologica,” before he was invited b}^ the em- 
press Catliarine H. to accept of the professorship of natural 
liistory in the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Si. Peters- 
i)urgh. Althougii in this instance his fathe-r and relations 
again refused their assent ; 3 ’et the author’s ardent zeal for 
his favourite science, joined to an irresistible desire to visit 
regions so little explored, induced him, wdthoiu a moment’s 
hesitation, to accede to tlie invitation, and to hasten his de- 
parture for a country where his curiosity was so like!}' to 
l>e amply gratified. He accordingly quitted Berlin in June 
1767, and arrived at Petersburg on tlie lOili of August. 

He made his appearance among the Russians at a critical 
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period. The empress bad already ordered the Academy 
of Sciences to send astronomers into various parts of the 
Hussian empire, to observe the transit of Venus over the 
sun’s disk in 1769. Being just returned from a voyage 
down the Volga, and from visiting the interior provinces 
of European Russia, she had perceived the deficiencies of 
the topographical and geographical accounts, and antici- 
pated the advantage of deputing learned and skilful men to 
visit the distant provinces of her extensive dominions. For 
this purpose Catharine had directed the academy to send, 
in company with the astronomers, the most able naturalists 
and philosophers. Pallas instantly offered to accompany 
this expedition ; and was as eagerly accepted. He w’as 
immediately charged with drawing out general instructions 
for the naturalists, and was gratified with the choice of his 
associates. To him was submitted, at his ow'ii request, the 
conduct of the expedition to the east of the Volga, and to- 
wards the extreme parts of Siberia ; and he was the most 
calculated for that expedition, as the elder Gnjelin, who 
had been his precursor in those regions, had almost en- 
tirely neglected the zoology of those remote districts. 
Pallas employed the winter previous to his departure in 
forming a systematic catalogue of the animals in the cabi- 
net of the Academy of Sciences ; in putting into order the 
celebrated collection of professor Breyn of Dantzic, lately 
purchased by prince Orlof ; in preparing for the press six 
numbers of his “ Spicilegia Zoologica,” which were printed 
during his absence, under the direction of Dr. Martin ; and 
in forming the necessary arrangements and notices for his 
intended expedition. 

At length, in June 1768, he quitted Petersburg, in 
company with Messrs. Falk, Lepekin, and Guldenstadt, as 
his associates ; passed through Moscow’, Vlodimir, Kasi- 
mof, Murom, Arsamas, to Casan ; and having examined 
great part of that province, w'intered at Simbirsk. From 
tliemce he departed, in March of the following year ; and 
penetrated through Sauiara and Orenburg^ as far as Gu riel, 
a small Russian lortress, situated at the mouth of the river 
laik or Ural. There he examined the confines of Kalmue 
Tartary, and the neighbouring shores of the Caspian, and 
returning through the province of Orenburg, passed the 
second winter at Ufa. After several expeiditions in the ad- 
jacent parts of that province, be left Ufa on the 16th of 
May .1770 ; prosecuted his route through* the Uralian 
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mountains to Catharinenburgh ; \isiled the' mines of that 
district ; proceeded to Tcheliabinsk, a small fortress in the 
government of Orenburg ; and in December made an ex- 
cursion as far as Tobolsk. The next 3’ear he was employed 
in traversing the Altai mountains, and in tracing the course 
of the Irtish up to Omsk and Kolyvan ; where having in- 
spected the celebrated silver mines, be made for Tomsk, 
and finished that year’s expedition at Krasnoyarsk, a town' 
upon the Yenisei. In that place, situated only in 56® nortli 
latitude, the cold was so intense, that the learned professor 
was witness to the natural freezing of quicksilver ; which 
curious phenomenon he has minutely described. From 
Krasnoyarsk he issued on the 7th of March, 1772; and 
proceeded by Irkutsk, and across the Jake Baikal, to 
Udinsk, SeJenginsk, and Kiakta, where the trade between 
Ziussia and China is principally carried on. Having pene- 
trated into that part of Dauria which is situated in the 
south-easternmost part of Siberia, he journeyed between 
the rivers lugoda and Argoon, at no great distance from 
the Annoor ; thence tracing the lines which separate tin: 
liussian empire from the Mongul hordes dependent upon 
China, he returned to Selenginsk, and again wintered at 
Krasno3?arsk. In the summer of 1773 he visited Tara, 
Yaitsk, and Astracan, and concluded his route for that 
year at Tzaritzin, a town upon the Volga; from whence he 
continued his journe}' in the ensuing spring ; and arrived 
at Petersburg on the 3ptb of Jul}', 1774, after an absence 
of six j'ears. 

The account of this extensive and interesting tour was 
published by Dr. Pallas in five volumes, 4to, which greatly 
extended his fame, and established his character. '^I'be 
author, in this valuable work, has entered into a geogra- 
phical and topographical description cf the provinces, 
towns, and villages, which he visited in his tour, accom- 
panied with an accurate detail of their antiquities, histor}’, 
productions, and commerce. He has discriminated many 
of the tribes who wander over the various districts, and near 
the confines of Siberia; and specified with peculiar preci- 
.sion their customs, manners, and languages ; he has also 
rendered his travels invaluable to the naturalist, by the 
many important discoveries in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, with which he has enriched the science 
of natural iiistory. 

Two years afterwards, in 1776, the professor published 
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his collections relative to the political, physical, and civil 
history of the Mongul tribes ; in which he throws new 
light on the annals of a people whose ancestors conquered 
Hussia, China, Persia, and Hindoostan, and, at more than 
one period, established perhaps a larger empire than ever 
was possessed by any single nation. Mr. Pallas here proves 
unquestionably that the Mongul tribes are a distinct race 
from the Tartars ; that they differ from them in their fea- 
tures, language, and government; and resemble them in 
nothing except in a similar propensity to a roving life. He 
intended a second volume, describing their religious esta- 
blishment, consisting in the worship of the Dalai Lama. 
It is the religion of Thibet and of the Mandshur sovereigns 
who now sit upon the throne of China. ** A work,” as 
Mr. Tuoke, in his Russia lllustrata, Introd. p. cxi. Justly 
observes, “ that will enrich the stock of human knowledge 
with discoveries, the greatest part entirely new, and which 
no person but Mr, Pallas is able to communicate.” Whe- 
ther, however, this second volume ever made its appear- 
ance, we have our doubts. 

In the same year in which Dr. Pallas printed his “ Elen- 
chus Zoophytorum,” he also published a treatise under the 
title of “ Miscellanea Zoologica quibus novae imprimis at- 
que obscuraj animalium species describuntur, et observa- 
tionibus iconibusque illustrantur.” This work is in a great 
measure incorporated into a subsequent publication made 
the next year on his return to Berlin, entitled “ Spicilegia 
Zoologica,” and was continued in numbers, or fasciculi, 
till 1780. The works of count Buffon, the illustrious 
Trench zoologist, amply attest the labours of Pallas ; and 
our countryman Mr. Pennant makes frequent acknowledg- 
ments of his obligations to the same source, particularly for 
his history of quadrupeds and arctic zoology. In June 1777, 
the learned professor read before the academy of Peters- 
burgh, in a meeting at which the king of Sweden was present, 
a dissertation on theforination of mountains, and the changes 
which this globe has undergone, more particularly as it 
appears in the Russian empire. 7'his treatise appeared so 
curious to Mr. Tooke, who was also, as a member of the 
academy, present at that sitting, that he has given a trans- 
lation of it in his “ Russia lllustrata.” In 1778 the doctor 
published “ JMovsb species quadrupedum e Glirium ordiue,” 
describing numbers of the rat genus and their anatomy. 
In 1781 he brought out Enumeratio piantarum quse in 
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horto Procopii a Demidof Mosco^ vigent,” or catalogue of 
the plants in M. Dcmidof’s gardens at Moscow. His new 
northern collections on various subjects in geography, na- 
tural history, and agriculture, came forth the same year ; 
to which were afterwards added two more volumes. 

In 1782 he put forth two fasciculi or numbers of ** leones 
insectarum praesertim Russia} Siberimque peculiarium.” In 
1784 he published the first number of his “ Flora Rnssica;” 
a splendid work, executed at the empress Catharine’s ex- 
pence. About this period her majesty conceived the idea 
of collecting from all quarters of the globe a universal vo- 
cabulary, the superiniendance whereof she committed to 
our author, which necessarily for a time retarded his zoo- 
logical researciies. Exclusive of these separate publica- 
tions, he printed in the acts of the imperial academy of 
sciences, various zoological and botanical dissertations. 

Not long after this he was distinguished by a peculiar 
mark of imperial fav'our, in being appointed member of 
the board of mines, with an additional salary of 200/. per 
annum, and honoured with the order of St. Viodimir. 'Fhe 
empress also purchased his ample collection of natural his- 
torj’, in a manner highly flattering to the author, and ho- 
nourable to herself. She not only gave him five thousand 
rubles more than he had valued it at, but informed him that 
it should remain in his possession during his life. In 1784 
the care of putting in order and publishing tlie papers of 
Gmclin and professor Gultenstmdt, was consigned to Dr. 
Pallas, which l»e executed w'ith groat diligence and accu- 
racy; but, for some reason, the first volume only of Giiltcn- 
stsedt’s remains has appeared. In 17 94, Dr. Pallas travelled 
to the Crimea, and on his return published his “ Phj'sical 
and Topogra pineal picture of I'amida.” On his return, 
finding his health, by long and incessant labours, u{)on the 
decline, so as to render it necessary for him to remove to a 
warm climate, he pitched upon Taurida, and his munificent 
patroness, the empress, granted him an estate in that pro- 
vince, and gave him a present of 10,000 rubles towards 
his establishment. Here in 1800 he was visiU'd by Dr. 
Clarke, who in his late travels, has given some interesting 
particulars of his interviews with him. It does not appear 
that Dr. Pallas was judicious in selecting this place as one 
in which health could be promoted, nor was he in other 
respects without disappointments which embittered his de- 
clining days. He survived Dr. Clarke’s departure, how- 
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ever, upwards of ten years, when detevmining ouce more 
to see his brother and his native city, he took a journey to 
Berlin, where he died Sept. 8, 1811, in the 7istyear ot 
his age. — The collection of dried plants, made by Pallas 
for his own use, was purchased of him by Mr. Cripps, the 
companion of JDr. Clarke, and now forms a part of the va- 
luable njiiseiim of A. B. Lambert, esq.* 

PALLAVICINO (Perrante), one of the wits of Italy, 
the son of Jerome Pallavicino, was born at Placentia about 
1615, or from that to 1620. Less from inclination, than 
from some family reasons, he entered the congregation of 
the regular canons of Latran, and took the habit, with the 
name of Mark Anthony, in their house at Milan. After 
commencing his studies here with much success, he went 
to Padua for further proficiency. He then settled at Ve- 
nice, where he was chosen a member of the academy of 
the Incogniti. Here he became captivated by a courtezan, 
whose charms proved irresistible ; and, in order to have 
the full enjoyment of them without restraint, he obtained 
leave from his general to make the tour of France, but in 
fact continued privately at Venice, while he had the art to 
impose upon his friends, by sending them frequently, in 
letters, feigned accounts of his travels through France. He 
afterwartis went to Germany, about J639, with duke 
Amalti in the character of lus chaplain. During tliis 
residence in Germany-, which lasted about sixteen months, 
he addicted himself to every species of debauchery; and 
l)a^ing a turn for satire, employed his pen in repeated 
attacks on the court of Rome in general, and on the Bar- 
bariui family in particular. The chief vehicle of his satire 
was a publication called The Courier robbed of his mail,” 
and this as well as his other works contained so many just 
censures of the abuses of the court of Rome, that he might 
have been ranked among those honourable men who had 
contributed to enlis^hteii his countrymen, had he not been 
as remarkable for his indecencies, which were so gross that 
many of his works were obliged to be published under con- 
cealed names. H>s personal attacks on the pope, and the 
Barbarint family, naturally roused their indignation ; and 
after much search for him, one Charles Morfu, a French- 
man of a vile character, engaged to ensnare him, and hav- 

1 Rees’s rycl()prr»dia, from Coxt’s and Clarke’s Travels. — Tooke’s View pf 
the Russian Empire. 
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ing .insinuated himself into his friendship, at length ex- 
horted him to go with him to France. He flattered him 
with the extraordinary encouragement which was given to 
men of letters by cardinal Richelieu; ami, to deceive him 
the more, even producetl feigned li^tters from the cardinal, 
inviting our author to France, and expressing a desire he 
bad to establish in Paris an academy for the Italian tongue, 
under the direction of I'allavicino. Pallavicino, young, 
thoughtless, and desperate, and now lascinated by the 
prospect of gain, left Venice much against the advice of 
his friends, and w’cnt first to Bergamo, where he spent a 
few days with some of bis relations, wlio entertained bis 
betrayer. They then set out for Geneva, to the great 
satisfaction of our author, who proposed to get some of his 
works printed there, which he ha>l not been able to do in 
Italy. But Morfu, instead of conducting him to Paris, 
took the road to Avignon ; where, crossing the bridge of 
Soraccs, in the county of Venaissin (in tlie pope’s terri- 
tories), they were seized by officers on pretence of carry- 
ing contraband goods, and confined. Morfu was soon dis- 
charged, and liberally rewarded ; but Pallavicini, being 
carried to Avignon, was thrown into prison ; and, after 
being kept there for some months, was brought to trial, 
and was beheaded in UM.i or lo44. Those who are de- 
sirous of farther information respecting this young man’s 
unfortunate history, may be amply gratifiCvl in the prolix 
articles drawn up by Bayle, ami particidarly Marcband. 
His works were first published collectively at Venice, in 
1G55, 4 voLs. 12mo. 'I'iiis edition, according to Marchand, 
contains only such of his works as bad been permitted to 
be printed in his life-time. Those which had been pro- 
hibited were afterwards printed in 2 vols. 12mo, at Villa- 
franca, a fictitious name for Geneva, 1660. Among these 
is a piece called “ II divoriio Celeste,” which .some deny 
to be his. It is a very coarse satire on the abuses of the 
Ilomish ciiurch, and was translated and published in Eng- 
lish in 1679, under the title of “ Christ divorced from the 
church of Rome because of their lewdness,” Loud. 8vo. * 
PALLAVICINO (Sforza), an eminent cardinal, was 
the son of the marquis Alexander Pallavicini and Frances 
Sforza, and born at Rome in 1607. Although the eldest 
son of his family, yet he chose the ecclesiastical life, and 
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was very early made a bishop by pope Urban VIII. to whom 
Jiis conduct was so acceptable, that he was appointed 
one of those prelates who assist in the assemblies called 
congregations at Home. He was also received into the 
famous academy of the Humoristi, among whom he olten 
sat in qucility of president. He was likewise governor of 
Jesi, and afterwards of Orvietto and Camerino, under tlie 
above poiuiff. But all these honours and preferments were 
insufiicient to divert him from a design he had for some 
time formed of renouncing the world, and entering into the 
society of the Jesuits, where he was admilted in 1638. As 
soon as he laad completed his noviciate he taught philo- 
sophy’, and then theology. At length Innocent X. no- 
minated liiin to examine into divers matters relating to the 
pontiheate; and Alexander VII. createtl him a cardinal in 
1C37. T his pope was an old friend of Pallavicino, who batl 
been serv iceable to liini when he came to Rome witlt the 
name of Fabio CUiigi. Pullavicino had even contributed to 
advance his teniporal fortune, and had received him into 
the academy of llic Humoristi; in gratitude for which, 
Chigi addressed to him some verses, printed in his book 
entitled ‘‘ Pijilomathi Musa? juveniles.” When Paliavicino 
obtained a place in the sacred college, he was also ap- 
pointed at tljc same time examiner of tlie bishops ; and he 
was afterwards a member of the congregation of the holy 
office, i. e. tiie inquisition, and of that of the council, &c. 
liis [iroiiiotion to tlie cardinalale wrought no change in lus 
manner of life, wliich was devoted to study or to the duties 
of his office. He tlied in 1667, in his sixtieth year. 

He composed a “ History of tlie Council of Trent,” in 
opposition to that by father Paul. The history is well 
written, and contains many facts given with impartiality, 
but the general design is a laboured defence of the pro- 
c;eedings of that council. It was originally' publislied in 
Italian, 1656, 2 vols. fol.; but the Latin edition by Giat- 
tino, in 3 vols. 4io, is preferred. He was the author of 
various other w'orks that are now in little estimation, except 
perhaps his Letter's,” which contain some particulars of 
literary history and criticism, and some critical treatises. ^ 
PALLAVICINO, orPALLAVIClNI (Houatio), v%asof 
the same family with the preceding cardinal, and merits a 
brief notice here, as being in some degree connected with 
our history, although the figure he makes in it has not been 

* Fabroni Vital Italorum, vol. XVII.-— Landi Hist, dc Lilt, d’ltalie, voL V, 
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tnm^gltt the most reputable. The family of Pallavlcmn, or, 
as sometimes spelt, Paiavicini, is one of the ntost noble and 
ancient in Italy, and its branches have extended to Home, 
Genoa, and Lombardy. Many of them appear to have at- 
tained tiic highest rat)ks in church, state, and commerce- Sir 
Horatio, the subject of this article, belonged to the Ge- 
noese branch, and was born in that city, but leaving Italy, 
wont to reside in the Low Countries, whence, after mar- 
rying two wives, one a person of low birth, whom he did 
not acknowledge, and the other a lady of distinction, he 
came over to England, with a recommendation to queen 
IMary, probably from a relation, one Rango P«dlavicino, 
who belonged to Edward Vlth’s household. IMary, who 
had then restored the Roman catholic rc-ligion, appointed 
Horatio collector of the papal taxes to be gathered in this 
kingdom; but at her death, having a large sum of money 
in his hands, he abjured the religion of Rome, and thought 
it no harm to kce[> the money. This transaction, however, 
does not appear to have much injured his character, or 
perhaps time had effaced the remembrance of it, for in 
15HG queen I^lizabeth gave him a patent of denization, 
and in the following year honoured him with knighthood. 
He appears to have been a man of courage, and warmly 
(\sponsed the interests of the nation at a most critical pe- 
riod. In 158S he fitted out and commanded a ship against 
the Spanish armada, and must have rendered himself con- 
s])icuons on that occasion, as his portrait is given in the 
tapestry in the House of Lords, among the y^atriots and 
sUdfuI commanders who assisted in defeating that me- 
morable attack on the liberty of England. The queen also 
employed him in negociations with the German princes, 
and in raising loans, by which he very opportunely assisted 
her, and improved his own fortune. He died immenstdy 
rich, July 6, 1600, and was buried in the church of l>a- 
berharn, in Cambridgeshire, near which, at Little Shclford, 
he had built a seat, in the Italian style, with piazzas. He 
had likewise two considerable manors in Essex, and pro- 
bably landed property in other counties. His widow, 
about a year after his death, married sir Oliver Cronvat ll, 
K. B. and his oni}^ daughter, Bapiina, was marric<l lo 
Henry Cromwell, esq. son to this sir Oliver, w!io was nncl ^ 
to the usurper. He left three sons, but the family is now 
Unknown in England. * 

* Noblf’s Memoirs of the Ciomwell-. — U lustra! ions, vol, IH. — b 
pole’s AnccdoU^b. 
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PALLIOT (Peter), historiographer, printer, and book-* 
seller to the king, and genealogist of the duchy of Bur * 
gundy, was born at Paris, March 19, 1608. In his youth 
he showed a taste for genealogy, and heraldic studies, nl 
which he appears to have been instructed and encouraged 
by h is relation, Louvain Gelliot, wfio published a work on 
armorial bearitigs. In his twenty-fifth year he settled at 
Dijon, where he married Vivanda Spirinx, the daughter of 
a printer and bookseller, ivith vdjom he entered ir>to busi- 
ness, At his leisure hours, however, he still continued 
Ins heraldic rescarclics, and laboured with so much per- 
severance in this study as to produce the following works: 
1, Le parlement de Bourgogne, avec les nnuoirics,” ike, 
1660, fol. 2, Genoalogie des comtes d'Amanze,’^ fob 
3. La vraie et parfaiie science des Armoiries de Gellior, 
avec de plus de 6000 ecussuns,” 1660, fol. 4. Histoire 
genealogique de comtes de Chamilli.’’ 5. ‘‘ Extrairs de 
la chainbre des comptes de Bourgogne, fol. lie left also 
thirteen volumes of MS collections respecting the families 
of Burgundy. It is an additional and remarkable fU'ODfof 
liis industry and ingenuity, that lie engraved the nhole of 
the plates in these volumes with his own hand. His liistory 
of the parliament of Burgundy was continued by Petitor, 
and published in 1733. Palliot died at Dijon in lGi^8, at 
the age of eighty-nine. * 

PALMA (Jacob), an e^minent artist, born at Serinalto, in 
the territory of Bergamo, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was a disciple of Titian. He emulated his master’s 
manner, but, according to Fuseli, was more anxious to attain 
the colour and breadth of Giorgioni. I'his appears chiefly 
in his “ St. Barbara.” His colouring bad extraordinary 
strength and brightness, and his pictures are wrought togreat 
perfection, yet with freedom, and without ilie appearance 
of labour. Vasari describes, with great fervour, a compo- 
sition of the elder Palma, at Venice, representing the ship 
in which the body of St. Mark v\as brought from Alexan- 
dria to Venice. In that grand design,” he says, the* 
vessel wT*s struggling against the fury of an impetuouSi tem- 
pest, and is exj)ressed witfi the utmost judgment ; the dis- 
tress of the mariners, the violent bursting of the wave» 
against tiie sides of the ship, the liorrid gloom, only en- 
livened with flashes of lightning, and every part of the 
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»cetie filled with images of terror, are so strong, so lively, 
and naturally represented, that it seems impossible for the 
power of colour or pencil to rise to a higher pitch of truth 
and perfection ; and that performance very deservedly 
gained him the highest applause.” Notwithstanding this 
deserved praise, his pictures in general are not correct in 
design, and his latter works did not maintain his early re- 
putation. He died, according to Vasari, at the age of 
forty- eight, but in what year is not absolutely known, al- 
thouirl) some fix it in 1588. * 

O 

PALMA (Jacob), the Young, so called in contradis- 
tinction of tlie preceding Jacob, Lis great-uncle, maybe 
considered as the Jast master of the good, and the first of 
the bad period of art at Venice. Born in 1544, he left the 
scanty rudiintMits of his father Antonio, a weak painter, to 
study tiie works of Titian, and particularly those of Tin- 
toretto, wliose spirit and slender disengaged forms were 
congenial to his own taste. At the age of fifteen he was 
taken under the protection of the duke of Urbino, carried 
to that capital, and for eight years maintained at Home, 
where, 1)3' copying the antique, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and more than all, Polidoro, he acquired ideas of correct- 
ness, style, and effect : these he endeavoured to embody 
in the first works which he produced after his return to 
Venice, and there are who have discovered in them aii 
union of the best maxims of the Roman and Venetian 
schools : the 3 ’ executed with a certain iacilit}^ which 

is the great talent of this master, but a talent as dangerous 
in painting as in poetry, lie was not, however, success- 
ful in his endeavours to procure adequate employment : 
the posts of honoiir and emolument were occupied by Tin- 
toretto and Paul Veronese, and he owed his coirsidcratioii 
as the third in rank to the patronage of Vittoria, a fa- 
shionable architect, sculptor, and at that time supreme 
umpire of commissions ; he, piqued at the slights of Paul 
and Robusti, took it into his head to favour l^alma, to 
assist him with his advice, and to establish his name. Ber- 
nini is said to have done the same at Rome, in favour of 
Pietro da Cortona and others, against Sacchi, to the de- 
struction of the art; and, adds Mr. Fuseli, as men and 
passions resemble each other in all ages, the same will 
probably be relateU of some fashionable architect of our 
times. 

^ Pilkington, — ^D'ArgeHvine, vol. I. 
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Palma, overwhelmed by commissions, soon relaxed from 
his wonted diligence; and his carelessness increased when, 
at the death of his former competitors, and of Leonardo 
-Corona, his new rival, he found himself alone and in pos- 
ecssiun of the field. His pictures, as Cesare d’Arpino told 
him, were seldom more tlian sketches ; sometimes, indeed, 
■when time and price were left to his own discretion, in 
%vhich he did not abound, he produced some work worthy 
of ins former fame ; such as the altar-piece at S. Cosmo 
and Daniiano ; the celebrated Naval Battle of Francesco 
Bembo in the public palace ; the S. Apollonia at Cremona; 
St. Ubaldo ami the Nunziata at Pesaro ; the Finding of the 
Cross at Uvbino ; works partly unknown to Ridolfi, but of 
rich composition, full of beauties, varict}', and expression. 
His tints fresh, sweet, and transparent, less gay than those 
of Paul, but livelier than those of Tintoretto, though 
slightly laid on, still preserve their bloono. In vivacity of 
expression he is not much inferior to either of those masters; 
and his Plague of the Serpents at St. Bartolomeo may vie 
for features, gestures, and hues of horror, with the same 
subject by Tintoretto in the school of St. Rocco : but none 
of his pictures are without some commendable part ; and 
it surprises that a man, from whom the depravation of style 
may be dated in Venice, as from Vasari at Florence, and 
iiuccari at Rome, should still preserve so many charms of 
nature and art to attract the eye and interest the heart. He 
died in 1628, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. * 

PALMER (Herbeut), a learned and pious divine, was 
the second son of sir Thomas Palmer, knt. of Wingham, in 
Kent, where he was born in 1601. He was educated at 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, but was afterwards chosen 
fellow of Queen’s. In 1626 archbishop Abbot licensed 
him to preach a lecture at St. Alphage’s church in Can- 
terbury, every Sunday afternoon ; but three years after, he 
was silenced, on aciiarge of nonconformity, for a time, but 
was again restored, the accusation being found trilling. 
Although a puritan, his character appeared so amiable that 
bishop Laud presented him in 1632 with the vicarage of 
Ashwell, in Hertfordshire, and when the unfortunate prelate 
vva.8 brought to his trial, lie cited this as an instance of his 
imjiartiality- At Aslnvcll Mr. Palmer became no less po- 
pular than he ha<.l been at Canterbury^ In the same year 

^ PilKingtoii.-.-L^Ar^'-nvillc, vol. I* 
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he was chosen one of the preachers to the university of 
Catoibridge, a.nd afterwards one of the clerks in convoca- 
tion. In 1648, when the depression of the hierarchy had 
made great progress, he was chosen one of the assembly of 
divines, in which he was distinguished for his moderation, 
and his aversion to the civil war. He preached also at 
various places in London until the following year, when 
the earl of Manchester appointed him master of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge. He preached several times before 
the parliament, and appears to have entered into their 
views in most respects, although his sermons were generally 
of the practical kind. He did not live, however, to see the 
issue of their proceedings, as he died in 16 17, aged fortyt- 
aix. Granger gives him the character of a man of uncom- 
mon learning, generosity, and politeness, and adds, that he 
spoke the French language with as much facility as his 
own. Clark enters more fully into his character as a 
divine. His works are not numerous. Some of his par- 
liamentary sermons are in print, and he had a considerable 
share in the “ Sabbatum Redivivum,” with Cawdry ; but 
his principal work, entitled ** Memorials of Godliness,” 
acquired great popularitj'. The thirteenth edition was 
printed in 1708, l2mo. * 

PALMER (John), a dissenting writer of the last century, 
was born in Southwark, where his father was an undertaker, 
and of the Calvinistic persuasion. Under whom he received 
hi.s classical education is not known. In 1746 he began 
to attend lectures, for academical learning, under the rev. 
Dr. David Jennings, in Wellclose square, London. Soon 
after, leaving the academy, about 1732, he was, on the 
rev. James Read’s being incapacitated by growing disorders, 
chosen as assistant to officiate at the dissenting meeting 
in New Broad-street, in conjunction with Dr. Allen ; and 
on the removal of the latter to Worcester, Mr. Palmer was 
ordained sole pastor of this congregation in 1759. He 
continued in this connection till 1780, when the society, 
greatly reduced in its numbers, was dissolved. For a great 
part of this time he filled the post of librarian, at Dr. Wil- 
liams’s library, in Red- Cross-street. After the dissolution 
of his congregation he wholly left off preaching, and re- 
tired to Islington, where he lived privately till his death, on. 
June 26, 1790, in the sixty-first year of his age. He mar- 

^ Clark’s Lives.— Cole’s MS Athense in Brit. IMus.— Granger, 
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ried a lady of considerable property, and during the latter 
years of his life kept up but little connection with the dis- 
senters. He was a man of considerable talents, and ac- 
counted a very sensible and rational preacher. His pulpit 
compositions were drawn up with much perspicuity, and 
delivered with propriety. He allowed himself great lati- 
tude in his religiotfS sentiments, and was a determined 
enemy to any religious test whatever. Tests, indeed, must 
have been obnoxious to one who passed through all the 
accustomed deviations from Calvinism, in which he had 
been educated, to Socinianism. 

He published, besides some occasional sermons, 1. “Pray- 
ers for tbe tise of families and persons in private; with a 
preface, containing a brief view of the argument for prayer,” 
1773, 12rno. There has been a second edition of these 
prayers, which are mncli admired by those who call them- 
selves rational dissenters. 2. “ Free thoughts on the in- 
consistency of conforming to any religious test, as a con- 
dition of Toleration, with the true principle of Protestant 
Dissent,” 1779. 3. “Observations in defence of the Li- 

berty of Man, as a moral agent ; in answer to Dr. Priestley’s 
Illustrations of Philosophical Necessity,” 1779, 8vo. As 
the doctor replied to it, “ In defence of the Illustrations 
of Ph:losopliical Necessity,” Mr. Palmer published, 4. “An 
Appendix to the Observations in defence of the Liberty 
of Man, as a moral agent, &c.” 17 80, 8vo. The contro- 
versy terminated with “ A second Inciter to the rev. John 
Palmer,” by Dr. Priestlc 3 ^ 5. “ A summary view of the 
grounds of Christian Ba])tism ; with a more particular re- 
ference to the baptism of infants ; containing remarks, ar- 
gumentative and critical, in explanation and defence of tbe 
rite. To which is added, a form of service made use of on 
such occasions,” 8vo.‘ 

PALMIER! (Mattiikw), an Italian chronicler, was born 
in 1405, at Florence; and after being educated under the 
best masters, arrived at high political rank in the republic, 
was frequently employed on embassies, and was promoted 
to tbe great dignity of gonfalonier. He died in 1475. He 
compiled a general “ Chronicle” from the creation to hig 
own time; of which a part only has been published, includ- 
ing the events from tlie year 447 to 1449. The first edi- 

• Life by Mr. Touluuu in Monthly Mag. for 1797.— Wilson’i History of Di»- 
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tion was published, at the end of Eusehius’ Chronicle, 
without date or place, but, as supposed, at Milan in 1475, 
4to. It was reprinted at Venice in 1483, 4to. It was 
continued to the year 1482, by Matthias Palmieri, who, 
although almost of the same names, was neither his relation 
nor countryman. This Matthias was a native of Pisa, was 
apostolical secretary, and accounted a very able Greek and 
Latin scholar. He died in his sixtieth year, in 1483. 

Besides his “ Chronicle,” Matthew, or Matteo, Pal- 
mieri wrote in Latin the life of Nicolas Acciajuoli, grand- 
seneschal of the kingdom of Naples, which is printed in 
the thirteenth volume of Muratori’s “ Script. Her. Ital. a 
work on the taking of Pisa by the Florentines, “ De cap- 
tivitate Pisarum,” printed in Muratori’s rtineteentli volume, 
and, in Italian, “ Libro della vita civile,” written in the 
form of dialogues, and printed at Florence in 1529, 8vo. 
It was translated into E'rench by Claude des Rosiers, Paris, 
1557, 8vo. Palmieri was also a poet. He composed in 
^the terza rima, in imitation of Dante, a philosophical, or 
rather a theological, poem, w’hich had great celebrity in 
his day : its title was “ Citta di Vita,” and was divided 
into three books, and an hundred chapters. But having 
advanced, among other singular opinions, that human souls 
were formerly those angels who remained neuter during 
the rebellion in heaven against their Creator, and were 
sent to the world below as a punishment, the Inquisition, 
after his death, ordered his poem to be burnt, although it 
Itad never been published, but read in manuscript. Some 
assert, that he was burnt along with his poem ; but Apos- 
tolo Zeno has proved that he died peaceably in 1475, and 
was honoured with a public funeral, by order of the state 
of Florence, that Rinuccini pronounced his funeral ora- 
tion, and that, during the ceremony, his poem was laid on 
his breast, as his highest honour. ^ 

PALOMINO (Don Acislo Antonio y Velasco), a 
Spanish painter and writer on the art, was born at Buja- 
lance, and studied at Cordova in grammar, philosophy, 
theology, and jurisprudence. The elements of art he 
acquired of Don Juan de Valdes Leal ; and to acquaint 
himself with the style of different schools, went, in com- 
pany of Don Juan de Alfaro, in 1678, to Madrid. Here 
the friendship of Carrenno procuring him the commission 
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of painting the gallery del Cierzo, he pleased the king and 
the Bunister> and in 16 S 8 be was made painter to the 
king. He was now overwhelmed with commissions, for 
many of which, notwithstanding the most surprising activity, 
he could furnish only the designs; their ultimate finish 
was left to the hand of his pupil Dionysius Vidal ; but 
whatever was designed and terminated by himself, in fresco 
or in oil, possesses invention, design, and colour, in the 
essential ; and what taste and science could add, in the 
ornamental parts. His style was certainly more adapted 
to the demands of the epoch in which he lived, than to 
those of the preceding one, and probably w'ould not have 
obtained from Murillo the praises lavished on it by Luca 
Giordano ; but of the machinists, who surrounded him, he 
was, perhaps, the least debauched by manner. 

Palomino may be considered as the Vasari of Spain ; as 
copious, as credulous, as negligent of dates ; too garru- 
lous for energy, and too indefinite for the delineation of 
character, but eminently useful with the emendations of 
modern and more accurate biographers. His work is di- 
vided into three parts, theoretic, practic, and biographic. 
The two first bear one title, El Museo pictorico y es- 
cala optica,” 17 J 5, 2 vols. folio. The third part, distin- 
guished by that of “ El Parnaso Espannol I’intoresco lau- 
reado, &c. Tomo Tercero, Madrid,” 1724, though, per- 
haps, only intended as an appendix to the two former, is 
by far the most important and interesting. Palomino died 
in 1726.* 

PALSGRAVE (Jorils), a polite scholar, who flourished 
in the reigns of Henry VJL and Vlll. was a native of 
London, and educated there in grammar. He afterwards 
studied logic and philoso]>hy at Cambridge, at which uni- 
versity he resided till he hud attained the degree of bache- 
lor of arts; after which bo went to Paris, where he spent 
several years in the stufly of philosophical and other learn- 
ing, took the degree of master of arts, and acquired such 
excellence in the French tongue, that, in 1514, when a 
treatj’’ of marriage was negotiated between Louis XII, king 
of France, and the princess Mary, sister of king Henry 
VIII. of England, Mr. Palsgrave was chosen to be her 
tutor in that language. But Louis XII. dying almost im- 
mediately after his marriage, Palsgrave attended his fair 
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pupil back to England, where he taught the French lanf- 
guage to many of the young nobility, and was appointed 
by the king one of his chaplains in ordinary. He is said 
also to have obtained some church preferments, but we 
know only of the prebend of Portpoole, in the church of 
St. Paul’s, which was bestowed upon him in April 1514, 
and the living of St. Dunstan’s in the East, given to him 
by archbisliop Cranmer in 1533. In 1531, he settled at 
Oxford for some time, and the next year was incorporated 
master of arts in that university, as he had before been in 
that of Paris ; and a few days after was admitted to the 
degree of bachelor of divinity. At this time he was 
highly esteemed for his learning ; and was the first author 
who reduced the French tongue under grammatical rules, 
or tlsat had attempted to fix it to any kind of standard. This 
he executed with great ingenuity and success, in a large 
work which he published in that language at London, en- 
titled “ L’Eclaircissement de la Language Fran 9 ois,” con- 
taining three books, in a thick folio, 1530, to which he 
has prefixed a large introduction in English. This work 
is now extremely scarce. In the dedication he says that 
he had written two books on the subject before ; one dedi- 
cated to his pupil Mary, the other to Charles Brandon 
duke of Sufi'olk. He made a literal translation into Eng- 
lish of a Latin comedy called “ Acolastus,” written by 
F'ulloiiiiis, and publislied it in 1540. He is said also to 
have written some “ Epistles.” 

When Mr. Palsgrave was born, or to what age he lived, 
are particulars which we have not been able to trace ; yet 
his death probably happened before September 1334, as 
in that month Edmond Brygotte, S. T. P. was collated to 
the prebend of Portpoole “ per mortem Joh. Pallgrave.” ^ 

PAMELIUS (James), a learned Fleming, was the son 
of Adolphns, counsellor of state to the emperor Charles V. 
and born at Bruges in 153G. He was educated at Louvain 
and Paris, and became afterwards a learned divine and 
critic. Obtaining a canonry' in the church of Bruges, lie 
collected a library, and formed a design of giving good 
editions of the fathers ; but the civil wars obliged him to 
retire to St. Omer’s, of which place the bishop made him 
archdeacon. Some time after, Philip 11. king of Spain 
named him to the provostship of St. Saviour at Utrecht, 

* Ath. Ox. vo). I. new edition. — Tanner.— Ames’s Typograpjtical Antiquitias. 
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and after that to the bishopric of St. Omer’s : but, as he 
went to Brussels to take possession of it, he died at Mons 
in Ha^iiiault, in 1587. He is chiefly known for his critical 
labours upon “ Tertullian and Cyprian of both which 
writers he published editions, and prefixed lives. “ The 
commentaries of this author upon Tertullian,” says Dupin, 
“ are both learned and useful ; but he digresses too much 
from ids subject, and brings in things of no use to the un- 
derstanding of his author;” and he passes much the same 
judgment of his labours upon Cyprian. All the later edi- 
tors, however, of these two fathers have spoken well of Pa- 
melius, and have transcribed his best notes into their edi- 
tions. 

A new edition of llabanus, which he was preparing at 
the time of his decease, has been since published at 
Cologn, and includes Commentaries by Pameliiis on Ju- 
dith, and St. Paul’s “Epistle to the Hebrews.” His other 
works are, “ Catalogus Commentar. veteruin selectorum 
in universa Biblia,” Antwerp, 15G6, 8vo ; “ Conciliorutn 
Paralipomena,” a discourse in Latin, addressed to the 
Flemish States; “ De non adinittendis una in Republica 
diversoruni Religionum exercitiis,” 1589, 8vo ; “ Micro- 
logiis de Ecclesiasticis observationibus an edition of Cas- 
siodorus “ De Divinis nominibus ;” and two books of the 
“ Liturgies of the Latins,” 1571, 2 vols. 4to. ' 

PANylRD (Charles-Francis), a French poet, was born 
at Couville near Chartres in 1691, where he remained a 
long time in obscurity, upon some small employment. At 
length, the comedian Le Grand, having seen some of his 
pieces, went to find him out, and encouraged him ; and 
Marmontel called him the Fontaine of the place. Panard 
had many qualities of Fontaine ; the same disinterested- 
ness, probity, sweetness, and simplicity of manners. He 
knevv, as well as any man, how to sharpen the point of an 
epigram ; yet always levelled it at the vice, not the per- 
son. He bad a philosophic temper, and lived contented 
with a little. He tlied at Paris June 18, 1764. His works, 
under the title of “ Theatre & Oeuvres diverses,” have 
been printed, 1763, in 4 vols. 12mo. They consist of 
comedies, comic operas, songs, and all the various kinds 
of swalJer poetry.^ 

^ Moreri. — Fnppen BibI, Bel". — Blount’s Ccnsnra. — Saxii Onomast. 
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PANCIROLUS (Guy), the son of Albert Pancirolus, a 
famous lawyer in hts time, and descended from an illustri- 
ous family at Reggio, was born there April 17, 1523. He 
learned Latin and Greek under Sebastian Corrado and Bas- 
siano Lando, and made so speedy a proficiency in them, 
that his father, thinking him fit for the study of the law at 
fourteen, taught him the first elements of that faculty him- 
self ; and Guy studied them incessantly under his father 
for three years, but without neglecting the belles lettres. 
He was art€M*wards sent into Italy, in order to complete 
his law-studies under tlie fjrofcssors of that country. He 
went first to Ferrara; and, having there heard the lectures 
of Pasceto and lIy[>po]itus Riminaldi, passed thence to 
Pavia, where he had for his master the famous Alciat, and 
to Bologna and Padna, where he completed a course of 
seven \ ears study, during which he had distinguished 
himself in public disputations on several occasions : and the 
fame of his abilities having* drawn the attention of the re- 
public of Venice, he was nominated by them in 1547, 
wliilo only a student, second professor of the Institutes in 
the university of Pailua. '^Phis nomination obliged him to 
take a doctor’s deijree, which he received from the hands 
ol' Marcus ?Jantua. After lie had filled this chair for seven 
years, he was advanced to the^ first of the Institutes in 
1554 ; and two ye irs after, on the retirement of Matthew 
Gribaldi, who was second professor of the K(Mnun law, Pan- 
cirolus succeeded him, and held this post for fifteen years. 
At length, having some reason to be dissatisfied with his 
situation, he resigned it in 1571, when Emanuel Philibert 
duke of Savoy olfered liim the professorship of civil law, 
with a salary of a thousand pieces of gold. Here his patron 
the prince shewed him all imaginable respect, as did also 
his son Cliarles Emanuel, who augmented his appoint- 
ments with a hundrt.Ml pieces. Tltc republic of Venice 
soon became sensible of the loss sustained by his departure, 
and were desirous of recalling him to a vacant prolessor- 
ship in 1580. 'Pliis Pancirolus at first relumed, and v\ould 
indeed have been conteiit to renriin at Turin, but the air 
of the place proved so noxious tu iiiin, that he lost one 
eye almost entirely, and was in danger of losing the other; 
the dread of which itnJuced him to h(*:irlven to proposals 
that were made afresh t(} him in 1582 ; and fiaviug a salary 
Ol a thousand ducats oflered to him, with the ('hair hei had 
80 much wished for, he returned to Padna. 'i’he city of 
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Turin, willing to give him some marks of their esteem, at 
his departure, presented him with his freedom, accom- 
panied with some pieces of silver plate. He then remained 
at Padua, where his stipend was raised to the sum of twelve 
hundred ducats'. Here he died in June 1599, and was in- 
terred in the church of St. Justin, after funeral sei-vice had 
been performed for him in the churcli of St. Anthony ; 
where Francis Vidua of t’nat university pronounced his fu- 
neral oration. He was author of a number of learned works, 
of which the principal are: I. “ Comnientarii in Notitiam 
utriusque Imperii et de Magistratibus,” Venice, 1593, fol. 
often reprinted, and inserted in the Roman Antiquities of 
Graeviusj 2. “ De Nuniismatibus antiquis;” 3. “ Dc qua- 
tuordecim Regionibus Urbis Romte,” printed in the Ley- 
den edition of the blotitia, 1608 ; 4. Rerum Memora- 
bilium jaiu olim deperditaruin, et contra recens atque in- 
geniose inventarum,” 1599, 2 vols. 8vo, often reprinted 
and translated. He wrote also a valuable treatise, which 
was not published till 1637, entitled “ De Claris Leguiu 
Tnterpretibus.” '■ 

PANORMITA. See BECCADELLI. 

PANTiENUS, a Christian philosophei*, of the Stoic 
sect, flourished in the second century. Some say he was 
born in Sicily, others at Alexandria, of Sicilian parents. 
He is said to have taught the Stoic philosophy in the reign 
of Coinmodus, from A. D. 180, in the school of Alexan- 
dria ; where from the time of St. Mark, founder of that 
church, there had always been some divine who explained 
the Holy Scriptures. The Ethiopians having requested 
Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, to send a proper person 
to instruct them in the Christian religion, he sent Pantae- 
nus ; who gladly undertook the mission, and acquitted 
himself very worthily in it. It is said, that he found the 
Ethiopians already tinctured with the truth of Christian 
faith, which h.ad been declared to them by St. Bartholo- 
mew ; and that he saw the gospel of St, Matthew in He- 
brew, which had been left there by that apostle. St. Je- 
rome says, that Puntomus brought it awaj’ with him, and 
that it was still to be, seen in his time in the Alexandrian 
library; but this story is not generally credited, since no 
good reason can be given, wh)' St. Bartholomew should 
leave a Hebrew book with the Ethiopians. Pantaenus, 
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upon his return to Alexandria, continued to explain tlie 
sacred books under tiie reign of Severus and Antoninus 
Caracalia, and did great service to the church by his dis- 
courses. ■ He composed some “ Commentaries” upon the 
Bible, which are lost. 7’Iieodoret informs us that Pantsenus 
first started the remark, which has been followed by many 
interpreters of the prophecies since, “ That they are often 
expressed in indefinite terms, and that the present tense 
is frequently used both for the preterite and future tenses.” 
We may form a judgment of the manner in which Pantm- 
nus explained the Scriptures, by that which Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, and all those have observed, who 
were trained up in the school of Alexandria. Their com- 
mentaries abound with allegories; they frequently leave 
the literal sense, and find almost every where some mys- 
tery or other; in tlie explaining of which, they usually 
shew more erudition than judgment. Milner observes, that 
the combination of Stoicism with Christianity must have 
very much debased the sacred truths; and we may bq^ 
assured that those who were disposed to follow implicitly 
the dictates of such an instructor as Pantvenus, must have 
been furnished l)y him with a clouded light of the gospel. 
Cave is of opinion that PantEcnus’s death occurred in the 
year 213.’ 

PANl’ALEON (Hcnry), a learned physician and his- 
torian, was born at Basil .lunc 13, 1523. In his early edu- 
cation he made very considerable proficiency, but it ap- 
pears that hi.s friends tlifiered in their opinions as to his 
profession, some intending him for a learned profession, 
and some for a printer, which they conceived to be con- 
nected with it. At length after a due course of the lan- 
guages and polite literature, he studied divinity according 
to the principles of the reformed religion, but changing 
that design, iie taught dialectics and natural philosophy at 
Basil for about forty years. He then, at an advanced age, 
studied medicine, took the degree of doctor in that facuh}", 
and practised with much reputation until his death, March 
3, 1595, in the seventy- third year of his age. He com- 
posed various works both in medicine and historv’, some in 
Latin and some in German, and translated certain aulhbrb 
into the latter language. His most useful w'ork, now 
scarce, was an account of the eminent nien of Germany, 

• Cave, vol. I.— Dupin.— Lanfder’^ Works.*— Milnei'’* Cb. Hist. 
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published at Basil in 1565, fol. under the title of “ Poso- 
graphia heronm et illustrium virorum Germania?,” dedi- 
cated to the emperor Maximilian II. who honoured him 
with the title of Count Palatin. He published also a Latin 
history of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 1581, folio. 

Historia Militaris ordinis Johannitarum, llhodiorum ant 
Melitcnsium Equitum “ Chronographia Ecclesiaj Chris- 
ti,” ibid. 1568; “ Diarium Ilistoricum,” 1572 ; and, in 

his j-outh, “ Conioedia de Zaccheo publicanorum principe,” 
1546, 8vo. ’ 

PANVINIUS (ONUPintius), a learned scholar of the 
sixteenth century, was born at Verona in 1529. He dis- 
covered an attachment to history and antiquities in his 
earliest years, and entered into the order of the Augustins. 
As soon as he had made profession, the general of his 
order sent him to Rome to complete his studies, and in 
1553 he was appointed to instruct the novices. He then 
taught scholastic theology at Flortmce for some time, but 
his chief residence was at Rome, where he was patronized 
by cardinal Marcello Cervini, afterwards pope Marcellus II. 
From thence he passed into the court of cardinal Alexan- 
der Farnese, w'ith whom he travelled into Sicily in 1568, 
where he died in his thirty-ninth year. One of his first 
labours was an edition of the “ Fasti Consulares,” first 
brought to light by Sigonius, which he published, illus- 
trated with notes, at Venice in 1.557. He published trea- 
tises also, “ De Antiquis Romanornm Nominibus;” “ De 
Priucipibus Romani.s “ De Repnblica;” “ De Tritini- 
phis et Ludis Circensibus ;” and I'opographia Rotna'..” 
'I’hese valuable works are founded in a great measure upon 
ancient inscriptions, of which he had collected and copied 
nearly three thousand. Some time after, this collection, 
which had come into the hands of cardinal Savelli, disap- 
peared, and MafTei is of opinion that the collection pub- 
lished at Antwerp by Martin Sanctiirs, in 1588, and which 
served as a foundation for Gruterus’s great work, was in 
reality’ that of Panviniiis. Panvinius was also a profound 
investigator of sacred or Christian antiquities, as appears 
by his works, “ De Ritu sepeliendi mortuos apud veteres 
Christianos ;” “ De antique Ritu baptizandi Catechume- 
nos;” “ De Primatu Petri ;” “Chrouicon Ecclesiasticum ;” 
“ De Episcopatibus Titulis, et Diaconis Cardinalium 
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Annotationes et Supplementa ad Platinam de Vitis Pon- 
tificum }” “ De Septem praecipuis Urbis Romre Basilios;” 
“ De Bibliotheca Vaticana.” He had undertaken a geiie> 
ral ecclesiastical history, for which he collected matter 
sufficient to fill six large manuscript volumes, which are 
preserved in the Vatican. He wrote a chronicle of his 
own order, and a history of his native city, Verona, in- 
cluding an account of its antiquities, printed many years 
after his death. * 

PANZER (George Wolfgang Francis), an eminent 
bibliographer, was born at Sulzbach in the Upper Pala 
tinate, March 16, 1729, and having been educated for the 
church, took his doctor’s degree in divinity and philoso- 
phy, and became pastor of the cathedral church of St. Se- 
baldus at Nuremljerg, where he died in 1805. No farther 
particulars have 3 et reached us of this learned and labori- 
ous writer, who has long been known here by his ** An- 
iiales Typogrupliici, ah artis invent® origine ad annum 
M. D. post Maiitairii, Denisii, aliorumcpie doctissimoriim 
viroriun curas in ordmem redacti, emendati et aucti,” Nu- 
remberg, 1793 — 1803, 11 vols. 4to. This is unquestion- 
ably a work of the very first importance to bibliographers, 
and is thouglit to exceed Maittaire’s in clearness of ar- 
rangement and accurac}’. It comes down, be 30 nd his ori- 
ginal intention, to 1536 ; but is not quite complete without 
another work of his printed in German, “ Annals of an- 
cient German Literature, or an account of books printed in 
Gern)an 3 ’ from the invention of the art to 1520,” Nurem- 
berg, 1788, 4to. His other works, also unfortunatelv' in 
German, are an “ Account of the most ancient German 
Bibles, printed in the fifteenth century, which are in the 
library at Nuremberg,” 1777, 4to ; “ History of Bibles 
printed at Nuremberg, from the invention of the Art,” 
Nuremberg, 1778, 4io. And a “ Histoiy of early Print- 
ing at Nuremberg to the 3 ’ear 1500,” ibid. 1789, 4to.® 

PAOLI (Pascal pe), a very^ distinguished character in 
modern times, born at Rostino, in the island of Corsica, 
in 1726 , was the son of Hiacente Paoli, a Corsican patriot, 
who, despairing of the freedom of his country, bad retired 
with his family to Naples. Pascal was educated among the 
Jesuits, and at their college he made a rapid progress in 
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his studies, and displayed an understanding equally solid 
and capacious. He appeared in so favourable a light to bis 
countrymen, tljat he was unanimously chosen generalis- 
simo, in a full assembly of the people, when he had at- 
tained but to the 29th year of his age. He began with 
new-modelling the laws of Corsica, and established the ap- 
pearance, if not the reality, of subordination : he also in- 
stituted schools, and laid the foundation of a maritime 
power. In 1761 the government of Genoa, perceiving the 
change lately effected among the natives, sent a deputation 
to a general council, convoked at Vescovato, for the ex- 
press purpose of proposing terms of accommodation ; but 
it was unanimously resolved never to make peace with 
tliem, unless upon the express condition of Corsica being 
guaranteed in the full enjoyment of its independence. A 
memorial, to the same effect was also addressed, at the 
same time, to all the sovereigns of Europe. But nothing 
was gained by this step; and in 176S, the Genoese, despair- 
ing of rendering the Corsicans subservient to their will, 
transferred tlio sovereignty of their island to France, on 
condition of receiving in lieu of it 40,000,000 of livrcs. 
Notwithstanding this, Paoli remained firm to his cause : 
and a vigorous war commenced, in which, for some time, 
•the French were be,aten, and in one instance their general 
was obliged to capitulate, with all his infantry, artillery, 
and ammunition ; but an immense force bing now sent 
from Fiance, overwhelmed the Corsican patriots ; tliey 
were defeated with great slaughter, and Paoli, left willi 
only about 500 men, was surrounded by the f rench, who 
w'ere anxious to get possession of his person : he, however, 
cut his way through the enemy, and escaped to England 
with his friends, where they were received w'ith every de- 
gree of sympathy and respect. Paoli was introduced at 
court, and the duke of Grafton, then prime minister, ob- 
tained for him a pension of 1200/. a-year, which he libe- 
rally shared with his companions in exile. From this time 
he lived a retired life, devoting himself chiefly to the cul- 
tivation of literature. During his retirement, which lasted 
more than twenty years, he was introduced to Dr. Johnson 
by Mr. Boswell, and lived in habits of intimacy with that 
eminent scholar. Much of their conversation is recorded 
by Mr. Boswell. 

When the French revolution took place, the national 
convention passed a decree by which Corsica was num- 
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bered among the departments of France, and entitled to 
all the privileges of the new constitution, and Paoli was 
induced, by the promising appearance of affairs, and the 
solicitations of the French assembly, to return to the island. 
Accordingly he resigned his pension from the English court, 
took a grateful leave of the country in which he had been 
so hospitably entertained, and in the month of April 1790, 
presented himself at the bar of the national assembly at 
Paris, together with the Corsican deputies. Soon after 
this he embarked for Corsica, where he was receivtid with 
an extraordinary degree of attachment and respect. He 
was elected mayor of Bastia, commander-in-chief of the 
national guard, and president of the department ; and, in 
.short, he at once acquired more authority in the island, 
than before its subjugation by the French. He was, how- 
ever, not quite contented ; he was ambitious of seeing 
Corsica wholly independent, which, upon the execution of 
Louis XVI. was the prevailing wish of the Corsicans. The 
French convention, however, meant nothing less, and at 
length declared Paoli a traitor. On this he resolved upon 
an expedient which, though it was a renunciation of inde- 
pendence, promised to secure all the advantages of real 
liberty. This was an union of Corsica with the crown of 
Great Britain ; after effecting which, he returned to Eng- 
land, having unfortunately lost all his property, by the 
failure of a mercantile house at Leghorn, and passed the 
remainder of his life in great privacy. He died in Lon- 
don, February 5, 1807, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
Few foreigners, however distinguished, have been so much 
caressed in Phigland as general Paoli. By living in habits 
of familiarity with men of letters, his name and exploits 
acquired high celebrity : and Goldsmith, Johnson, and 
many others, equally eminent in the literary world, although 
differing in almost every thing else, cordially united in his 
praise. On the continent his reputation was greatly re- 
spected : it was usual to compare Paoli to Timoleon and 
Epaniinondas. He was unquestionably a great man ; but 
it is the opinion of those who have enjoyed the opportunity 
of studying his charaetei^, that he was a politician rather 
than a soldier; that he shone more in council than in arms; 
and that the leading feature of his public conduct was a 
certain degree of Italian policy, which taught him to re- 
fine and speculate on every event.* 

AQb^antof Cw^jea.— AlhcBasHm, vol. I. — Rees’s Cyyloija»<Ji«. 
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PAPENBROCH (Daniel), a native of Au'tvferp, was 
born in 1628, and was educated as a Jesuit. He has al- 
ready been mentioned in our account of Eollandus, as the 
coadjutor of that writer in the cotupilation of the “Acta 
Sanctorum.” He died in 1714, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. He was, according to Diipin, loss credulous 
than BoUandus, and became involved in a controversy' with 
the Carmelites respecting the origin of their order. There 
is little else interesting in his history ; but in addition to 
the account given in our article Bollandus, of the “ Acta 
Sanctorum,” w'e may now mention that the work has been 
continued to the fifty-third volume, folio, which appeared 
in 1794, but is yet imperfect, as it comes only to October 
14th. Brunet informs tjs that there arc very few perfect 
copies to be found in France, some of the latter volumes 
being destroyed during the revolutionary period. The re- 
print at Venice, 1734, 42 vols. is of less estimation.' 

PAPIAS, bishop of Hierapolis, a city of Phiygia in 
Asia Minor, near to Laodicea, was the disciple of St. John 
the Evangelist, or of another of that name ; but Irena'us 
says positively, that he was the disci)>le of St. John the 
Evangelist ; for Polycarp was his disciple, and he says, 
Papias was Polycarji’s companion. Papias wrote five books, 
entitled “The Expositions of the Discourses of the Lord;” 
of which there are only some fragments left in the writings 
of IrenvEUS and Eusebius. He made way for the opinion 
several of the ancients held touching the temporal reign of 
Christ, who they supposed would coiiie upon earth a thou- 
sand years before the day of judgment, to gather together 
the elect, after the resurrection, into the city' of Jerusa- 
lem, and let them there enjoy all felicity during that pe- 
riod. Irenmus, who was of the same judgment, relates a 
fragment he took out of P;*pius’s fourth book, where he 
endeavours to prove that opinion from a passage in Isaiah ; 
and Eusebius, after having quoted a passage taken out of 
Papias’s Preface, ad«ls, “ That that author relates divers 
things wViich he pretended lie had Viy unwritten tradition ; 
such as were the last instructions of our Lord Christ, which 
are not set down by the Evangelists, and some other fabu- 
lous histories, amongst which number his opinion ought to 
be placed touching the personal reign of Christ upon earth 
after the resurrection. “ The occasion of his fallino; into 
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that error,” says Eusebius again, “ was his misunderstand- 
ing of the discourses and instructions of the Apostles, as 
not thinking that those expressions ought to bear a mysti- 
cal sense ; and that the Apostles used them only for illus- 
tration, for he was a man of a mean genius, as his books 
manifest, and yet several of the ancients, and, among the 
rest, treniEus, maintained their opinions on the authority 
of Papias.”' 

PAPfLLON (PiiiLiBEUT), a learned canon of la Cha- 
pelle-au liiche, at Dijon, in which city he was born. May 
1, 1666, was the son of Philip Papillon, advocate to the 
parliament. He was a man of literature, and an able cri- 
tic, and furnished Le Long of the Oratory, Desmolets, 
Niceron, and several others among the learned, with a 
number of important memoirs and anecdotes. He died 
February 23, 1738, at Dijon, aged seventy-two. His prin- 
cipal work is, “ La Bibliotheque dcs Auteurs de Bour- 
gogne,” Dijon, 1742, 2 vols. folio, printed under the in- 
.spection of liis friend M. Joly, canon of la Chapelle-au- 
Riche.® 

PAPILLON (John), was one of a family of engravers 
on wood, who obtained considerable reputation in the se- 
venteenth and eighteenth centuries. He flourished about 
1670, but attained less fame than his son John, who was 
born at St. Quentin in 1661. The grandson John Bap- 
tist Michel was the most successful in his art, especially*^ 
in those engravings which represent foliage and flowers, 
many beautiful specimens of which are inserted in his pub- 
lication on the art of engraving in wood ; and the whole 
prove that he was a very skilful master in every branch of 
the art he professed. The human figure he seetns to have 
been the least acquainted with, and has consequently failed 
most in those prints into which it is introduced. He died 
in 1776 ; about ten years before which event he published 
in 2 vols. 8vo, his “ Traite historique et pratique de la 
gravure en bois,” a work of great merit as to the theory of 
an art, which, it is almost needless to add, has of late 
years been brought to the highest perfection by some 
ingenious men of our own country, led first to this pur- 
suit by the excellent example and success of the Messrs. 
Hewickes. * 

i 

' * Oavc» vol. I — Larchicr's Works. — Dopin. 
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PAPIN (Denys), an ingenious physician, the son of 
Nicholas Papin, also a physician, was born at Bluis. He 
took the degree of doctor, and travelled to England, where 
he was elected a fellotE of the Tloyal vSocipty, in December 

1680. He passed the following year in London, and j)ub- 
lished in English an account of a machine which he had 
invented, and which still bears his name : this was The 
New Digester, or Engine for the softening of Bones,” 

1681, 4to. It soon appeared in French, with tlie title of 
'*La Maniere d’amollir les Os, et de faire cuire toutes 
sortes des Viandes en peu de terns et a pen de fraix,” Pa- 
ris, 1682. The machine consists of a very strong metal 
boiler, with an air-tight cover screwed down with great 
force ; hence the contained matter, being incapable of 
escaping either by evaporation or by bursting the machine, 
may be heated to a degree far beyond that of boiling wa- 
ter, so as to dissolve the gluten of bones and cartilages. 
He afterwards improved this digester, and it has since 
been much employed in chemical and philosophical expe- 
riments. He assisted Boyle in various experiments, of 
which an account is given in the history of the Royal So- 
ciety. Papin was a protestant, and being therefore pre- 
vented from returning home by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, be took up his residence at Marpurg, where he 
taught the mathematics, and published a “ Fasciculus Dis- 
sertationum de quibusdam Machinis Physicis,” 169G, 12mo; 
and in 1707 he published at Franefort an account of a 
machine which he bad invented for raising water V>y the 
action of fire, entitled “ Ars nova ad aquam ignis admini- 
culo efficacissime elevandam.” 

His father, Nicholas Papin, was author of several works, 
which, however, are nearly forgotten. Two of tlu'in re- 
lated to the powder of Sympathy, which he defended ; 
and one to the discovery of Harvey, which he opposed.* 

PAPIN (Isaac), some time a minister of the cliurc. li of 
England, and afterwards reconciled to that of Rome, was 
the outhor of some pieces which made a great noise in the 
seventeenth century. From an account of his life, pub- 
lished by himself, it appears that he was born at Blois in 
1657, and descended from a family of the reformed reli- 
gion. He passed through his studies in divinity at Ge- 
neva. That university was then di\ ided into two parties 

■* Moreri.— Eloy, Diet. Hii’t. Oo Mediciiic.—Refes’s Cycli>{>.V(l)a. 
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upon the subject of grace, called particiilarists ” and 
*^universalists,*’ of which the former were the most nu- 
merous and the most powerful. The uuiversalists de- 
sired nothing more than a tolersrtion ; and M. Claude 
Wrote a letter to M. Turretiii, the chief of the predo- 
minant party, exhorting him earnestly to grant that fa- 
vour. But Turretin gave little heed to it ; and M. de 
Maraiiz, professor at Groningen, who had disputed the 
point warmly against Mr. Daille, opposed it zealously; 
and supported his opinion by the authority of those synods 
who hail determined again.-^t su.. h toleration. There 
happened also another dispute upon the same subject, 
which occasioned Papin to make several reflections. M. 
Pajon, who was his uncle, admitted the doctrine of effica- 
cious grace, but explained it in a different manner from 
the reformed in general, and Jiirieu in particular ; and 
though tlie synod of Anjou in 1667, after many long de- 
bates uj)on the matter, dismissed Pajon, with leave to 
continue his lectures at Saumur, yet as his inte rest there 
was not great, his nephew, who was a student in that uni- 
versity in 1633, was pressed to condemn the doctrine, 
which was branded with the appellation of Pajonism. 
Papin declared, that his conscience would not allow liim 
to subscribe to the condemnation of either party ; on which 
the university refused to give him a testimonial in the 
usual form. Ail these <lisagreeable incidents jmt him out 
of humour with the authors of them, and brought him to 
view the Roman catholic religion with less dislike than be- 
fore. In this disposition he wrote a treatise, entitled ‘‘The 
Faitli reduced to its just bounds;’* in which he maintained, 
that, as the papists professed that tliey embraced the doc- 
trine of tlie Holy Scriptures, they ought to be tolt^rateti by 
the most zealous protestants. He also wrote several letters 
to the reformed ot Bourdeaux, to pc'rsvude them that they 
might be saved in the Romish church, if they would be 
reconciled to it. 

This work, as might be expected, exasperated the pro- 
testants against him; and to avoid their resentment, he 
crossed the water to England, in 1686, where James II. 
was endeavouring to re-establish popery. There he re- 
ceived deacon’s and priest’s orders, from the hands of 
Turner, bishop of Ely ; and, in 1687, published a book 
against Jurieu, entitled “ Theological Essays concerning 
Providence and Grace, &c.” I’his exasperated that ini- 
VoL. XXIV. G 
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nister so much, that when he knew Papin was attempting 
to obtain some employ as a professor in Germany, he dis- 
persed letters every where in order to defeat his applica- 
tions ; and, though he procured a preacher’s place at Ham- 
burgh, Jurieu found means to get him dismissed in a few 
months. About this time his “ Faith reduced to just 
bounds” coming into the hands of Bayle, that writer added 
some pages to it, and printed it. These additions were 
ascribed by Jurieu to our author, who did not disavow the 
principal maxims laid down, which were condemned in the 
synod of Bois-le-duc in 1687. In the mean time, an offer 
being made him of a professor’s chair in the church of the 
French refugees at Dantzic, he accepted it : but it being 
afterwards proposed to him to conform to the synodical de- 
crees of the Walloon churches in the United Provinces, 
and to subscribe them, he refused to comply ; because 
there were some opinions asserted in those decrees which 
he could not assent to, particularly that doctrine which 
maintained that Christ died only for the elect. Those who 
had invited him to Dantzic, were highly offended at his 
refusal ; and he was ordered to depart, as soon as he had 
completed the half year of his preaching, which had been 
contracted for. He was dismissed in 168i.», and not long 
after embraced the Roman catholic religion ; delivering his 
abjuration into the hands of Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, 
Nov. 15, 1690, 

Upon this change, Jurieu wrote a pastoral letter to those 
of the reformed religion at Paris, Orleans, and Blois ; in 
which he pretended that Papin had always looked upon all 
religions as indifferent, and in that spirit had returned to 
the lloman church. In answer to this letter, Papin drew 
up a treatise, Of the Toleration of the Protestants, and 
of the Authority of the Church.” The piece, being ap- 
proved by the bishop of Meaux, was printed in 1692 : the 
author afterwards changed its title, which was a little equi- 
vocal, and made some additions to it ; but, while he was 
employed in making collections to complete it farther, and 
finish other books ui>on the same subject, he died at Paris 
the 19th of June, 1709. His widow, who also embraced 
the Roman catholic religion, communicated these papers, 
wliich were made use of in a new edition printed at large 
in 1719, 12mo. M. Pajon of the Oratory, his relation, 
published all his “ I’heological Works,” 1728, 3 vols. 
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12mo : they are all in French, and written with shrewdness 
and ability.* 

PAPINIAN, a celebrated Roman lawyer, born in the 
year 175, was advocate of the treasury or exchequer, and 
afterwards pretorian prefect under the emperor Severus, 
about the year 194. This emperor had so high an opinion 
of his worth, that at his death he recommended his sons 
Caracalla and Geta to his care : but the first, having mur- 
dered his brother, enjoined Papinian to compose a dis- 
course, to excuse that barbarity to the senate and people. 
Papinian could not be prevailed on to comply with this : 
but on the contrary answered boldly, that it was easier to 
commit a parricide than to excuse it ; and to accuse an 
innocent person, after taking away his life, was a second 
parricide. Caracalla was so much enraged at this answer, 
that he ordered Papinian to be beheaded, which sentence 
was executed in the year 212, when he was in his thirty- 
seventh year, and liis body was dragged through the streets 
of Rome. He iiatl a great number of disciples, and com- 
posed several works ; among those, twenty-seven books of 
‘‘ Questions in the Law nineteen books of Responses 
or Opinions;” two of ‘-Definitions;” two others upon 
“ Adultery and a single book upon the “ Laws of Kdiles.” 
His reputation was so great, that he is called “the honour 
of jurisprudence, and tlie treasure of tlie laws.”" 
PAPIRE-MASSON. See MASSON. 

PAPPUS, a very eminent Greek of Alexandria, floii-' 
risked, according to Suidas, under tljc emperor I'heodf)- 
sius the Great, trom the year 379 to 395, and acquired 
deserved fame as a consummate mathematician. Many of 
his works are lost, or at least have not yet been discovered. 
Suidas and Vossins mention as the principal of them, his 
Mathematical Collections,” in 8 books, of which the first 
and part of the second are lost; a “Commentary upon 
Ptolomy’s Almagest;” an “ Universal Chorography “ A 
Descri[)iion of the Rivers of Lib^a ;” a treatise of “ Mili- 
tary Engines;” “ Commentaries upon Aristarchus of Sa- 
mos, concerning tljc Magnitude and Distance of the Sun 
and Moon,” &c. Of these, there have been published, 
“ 7'he Mathematical Collections,” in a Latin translation, 
with a large commentary, by Commandine, in 1 588, folio; 
reprinted in 16CO. In 1644, Mersenne exhibited an 

* Ciiaut*^pic. — vol. il. —Mosheioi. 
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abridgment of them in his Synopsis Mathematica/’ in 
4to, containing only such propositions as could be under- 
stood without figures. In 1655, Meibomius gave some of 
the Lemmata of tiie seventh hook, in his Dialogue upon 
Proportions.” Ifi 1688, Dr. Wallis printed the last twelve 
propositions of the second book, at the end of his Aris- 
tarchus Saiiiiiis.” In 1708, Dr. David Gregory gave part 
of the preface of the seventh book, in the Prolegomena to 
liis Euclid. And in 1706, Dr. Halley exhibited that pre- 
face entire, in the beginning of his ‘‘ Apollonius.” Dr, 
Hutton, in his Dictionary, has given an excellent analysis 
of the Mathematical Collections.” ^ 

PARABOSCO (Jeromk), an Italian comic writer, born 
at Placentia, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
was au author of some eminence in his time. His come- 
dies have a certain character of originality, which still, in 
some degree, supports their credit. They are six in num- 
ber, five ill prose, and one in verse. I’he best edition is 
that printed at Venice, in 1 560, in two small volumes, duo- 
decimo. There is a volume of letters by him, entitled 
Lettere Amorose di M. Girolamo Parabosco,” printed 
also at Venice in 1545. Tliese were republished in 1548, 
con alcufie Novelle e Rime;” and there is a volume of 
Rime” alone, printed by Giolito at Venice, in 1547, 8vo. 
He composed also, novels in the style of Boccacio and 
Bandelli, which were published at Venice in 1552, under 
the title of I Diporti di M, Girolamo Parabosco,” and 
reprinted in 1558, 1564, 1586, and 1598, and lately in- 
serted in the collection entitled ‘‘ Novelliero Italiano,” 
1791, 26 vols. Svo, with the imprint of Londra for Livorno. 
The work consists of three days, or Giornate ;” the first 
and second of which comprise sixteen tales, and four cu- 
rious questions. The third contains several Motti,” or 
bon-mots, with a few madrigals, and other short poems. 
There is also a volume by him entitled “ Oracolo,” the 
oracle, published at Venice, in 1551, in 4to. In this the 
author gives answers to twelve questions proposed in the 
beginning of the book ; which answers are given and varied 
according to some rules laid down in the preface. It ap- 
pears that Parabosco lived chiefly, if not entirely, at Ve- 
nice, as all his books were published there. His ‘‘ Di- 
porti,” or Sports, open with a panegyric upon that city.^ 

' Hutton’s Dictionary. — Vossius de Scient. Math. — Saxii Onomast. 
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PARACELSUS (Phh.ippus Aureolus Theophrastus), 
a man of a strange and paradoxical genius, and classed by 
Brucker among the Theosophists, was born, as is generally 
supposed (for his birtli-placc is a disputed matter), at Ein- 
fidlen nearZurick, in 1493. His family name, which was 
BombasltiSy he afterwards changed, according to the custom 
of the age, into Paracelsus. His father, who was a ph^’- 
sician, instructed him in tliat science, but, as it would ap- 
pear, in nothing else, for he was almost totally ignorant 
of the learned languages. So earnest was he, however, 
to penetrate into the mysteries of nature, that, neglect- 
ing books, he undertook long and hazardous journeys 
through Germany^, Spain, Denmark, Hungary, Mos- 

covy-, afid probably^ several parts of Asia and Africa. He 
not only visited literary and learned men, but frequented 
the workshops of mechanics, descended into mines, and 
thought no place mean or hazardous, if it afforded him an 
opportunity of increasing his knowledge of nature. He 
also consulted barber-surgeons, monks, conjurors, old 
women, quacks of every description, and every person who 
pretended to be possessed of any secret art, particularly 
such as w^ere skilled in metallurgy. Being in this manner 
a self-taught philosopher and physician, he dcsj>ised the 
medical writings of the ancients, aiul boasted that the 
whole contents of his library would not amount to six folios. 
He appears indeed to have written more than he ever 
read. His quackery^ consisted in certain new and secret 
medicines procured from metallic substances by- the che- 
mical art, which he administered wdth such wonderful suc- 
cess, that he rose to the summit of j)oj:)uiar fame, and even 
obtained the professorship of medicine at BairiL One of 
his nostrums he called Azoth, which he said was the philo- 
sopher’s stone, the medical panacea, and his disciples ex- 
tolled it as the tincture of life, given througli the divine 
favour to man in tliese last day-s. But while his irregular 
practice, and arrogant invectives against other physicians, 
created liim many enemies, his rewards were by no means 
adequate to his vanity and ambition ; and he met frequently 
with mortifications, one of which determined iiim to leave 
Basil. A wealthy canon who happened to fall sick at that 
place, offered him a hundred florins to cure his disease, 
which Paracelsus easily^ effected with three pills of opium, 
one of liis most powerful medicines. The canon, restored 
to health so soon, and apparently by such slight means. 
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Tte^useA to stand to his engagement. Paracelsus brought 
the matter before the magistrate, who decreed him only 
the usual fee. Indamed with violent indignation at the 
contempt which was thus thrown upon his art, he railed at 
the canon, the magistrate, and the whole city, and leaving 
Basil, withdrew into Alsace, whither his medical fame and 
success followed him. After two years, during which time 
he practised medicine in the principal families of the coun- 
try, about the year 1530 he removed into Switzerland, 
where he conversed with Bullinger and other divines. 
From this time, he seems for many years to have roved 
through various parts of Germany and Bohemia. At last, 
in the year 1541, he died in the hospital of St. Sebastian, 
in Saltsburg. 

Different and even contradictory judgments have been 
formed by the learned concerning Paracelsus. His ad- 
mirers and followers have celebrated him as a perfect mas- 
ter of all philosophical and medical mysteries, have called 
him the medical Luther, and have even been weak enough 
to believe that he was possessed of the grand secret of con- 
verting inferior metals into gold. But others, and parti- 
cularly some of his contemporaries, have charged his whole 
medical practice with ignorance, imposture, and impu- 
dence. J. Crato, in an epistle to Zwinger, attests, that in 
Bohemia his medicines, even when they performed an ap- 
parent cure, left his patients in such a state, that they soon 
after died of palsies or epilepsies. f>astus, who was for 
two years one of his pupils, wrote an entire book to detect 
his impostures. We have mentioned bis want of educa- 
tion, and it is even asserted, that he wa:; so imperfect a 
master of his vernacular tongue, that he was obliged to 
have his German writings corrected by another hand. His 
adversaries also charge him with the most contemptible ar- 
rogance, the most vulgar scurrility, the grossest intem- 
perance, and the most detestable impiety. Still it appears, 
that with all these defects, by the mere help of physical 
knowledge and the chemical arts, he obtained an uncom- 
mon share of medical fame; while to support his credit 
with the ignorant, he pretended to an intercourse with in- 
visible spirits, and to divine illuminations. 

With regard to his system of chemistry, in which his 
real merit lies, the fundamental doctrines of it resolved 
every thing into three elements, salt, sulphur, and mer- 
cury, and were for a long time received, although in fact 
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they were borrowed from his predecessor, Basil Valentine. 
His medical skill consisted principally in the bold adminis> 
tration of some powerful remedies, which had been here- 
tofore thought too dangerous to be used, particularly opium, 
a drug with which, it is obvious, he would be able in many 
instances to afford great and speedy relief; but with which 
also few permanent cures could be effected, and much 
mischief would necessarily be produced, when it was mis- 
applied. Antimony and mercury were also medicines which 
he liberally prescribed, and he used various preparations 
of them of the most active kind. He deserves the praise, 
however, of having been one of the first to employ mercury 
for the cure of the venereal disease, and of course be 
must have been successful in a degree, to which none of 
his contemporaries, who did not resort to that remed}', 
could attain. From his total ignorance of anatomy and ra- 
tional physiology, his inability from want of literature to 
investigate tin? doctrines of the ancients, which he never- 
theless boldly impugned, and his employment of a bar- 
barous jargon, as well as his infatuated notions of magic, 
astrology, geomancy, and all the other branches of mysti- 
cal imposture, he is, as a theorist, beneath contempt. We 
shall not pretend, therefore, to enter into any detail of the 
unintelligible jargon and absurd hypotheses which he em- 
ployed, or to enumerate the immense farrago of treatises, 
which made their appearance under his name after his 
death, the notices of which occupy above nine quarto 
jiages in the Bibliotheca of Haller : for the first we are 
unable to comprehend, and the latter would be a waste of 
time. The most complete edition is that of Geneva, 1638, 
3 vols. folio.* 

PAllADIN (William), a French historian, and labo- 
rious writer of the sixteenth century, was still living in 
1581, and was then turned fourscore. He was the author 
of many works, among which the following are remarka- 
ble : 1. “ The History of Aristteus, respecting the version 
of the Pentateuch,” 4to. 2. “ Historia sui temporis,” 
written in Latin, but best known by a French version which 
was published in 1558. 3. “ Annales de Bourgogne,” 

1366, folio. This history, by no means well digested, be- 
gins at the year 378, and ends in 1482. 4. “ De moribus 

^ Crucker. — Haller, — Thomson’s Hist, of the Royal Society, — Eloy, Diet. 
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Galliae, Historia,” 4to. 5. “ Memoires de I’Histoire de 
Lyon,” 1625, lolio. 6. “ De rei^us in Betgio, anno 1543 
gestis,” 1 543, 8vo. 7. “ La Chroniqne de Savoie,” 1 602, fol. 
8. “ Historia Galliaj, a Krancisci I. coronaiione ad nnnurq 
15')0.” 9. “ Hisioria Kcclesia; Gallicaiia'.” lO. “ Me- 

moralia insignium Francia: Painiiiaruni.” He was an eccle- 
siastic, and became dean of Beanjt u.’ 

PARCIEUX, or rather DEPAKCIEUX (AnthonyI, an 
able mathematician, was born in 1703, at a hamlet near 
Nismes, of industrious but poor parents, who were unable 
to give him education ; he soon, however, found a patron, 
who placed him in the college at Lyons, where he made 
astonishing progress in mathematics. On his arrival at 
Paris, he was obliged to accept of humble employment 
from the mathematical instrument m.ikers, untd his works 
brought him into notice. These were, 1. “ Table astro- 
noiniques,” 17 40, 4to. 2. “ Traitd de trigonometrie rec- 
tiligne et spherique, avec un iraite be gnumonique et des 
tables de loganthmes,” 1741, 4io. 3. “ Essai sur les pro- 
babilites de U mree de la vie humaine,” 1746, 4to. 4. 
‘‘ ileponse aux objections contre ce livre,” 1746, 4to. 5. 
“ Additions a I’essai, Ac.” 1760, 4to. 6. “Memoires sur 
la possibility et la facilite d’amener anpres de I’Estrapade, 
a Paris, les eaux de la riviere d’Yveite,” 1763, 4to, re- 
printed, with addition', in 1777. It was always Depar- 
cieux’s obji ct to turn his knowledge of mathematics to 
practical purposes, and in the memoirs of the academy of 
sciences are many excellent p.-rpers which he contributed 
with this view. He also introduced some ingenious im- 
provements in machinery. He w<is censor- royal and mem- 
ber of the academy of sciences at Paris, and of those of 
Berlin, Stockholm, Metz, Lyons, and Montpellier. He 
died at Paris Sept. 2, 1768, aged sixty-five. He had a 
nephew of the same name, born in 1753, who was edu- 
cated at the college of Navarre at Paris, where he studied 
mathematics and philosophy, and at the age of twenty- 
four gave public lectures. In 1779 he began a course of 
experimental philosophy, in the military school of Brienne; 
after which, he occupied the philosophical professorship 
at the Lyceum in Paris, where he died June 23, 1799, in 
a state bordering on indigence. He wrote a “ Traite ele- 
raentaire dc Mathematiques,” for the use of students ; 

1 Diet. Hist. — Le Long Bibl. Hist, de France. 
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“ Traite des annuites, ou des rentes a terme,” 17S1, 4to ; 
“ Dissertation sur le moyt n d’elever I’^ au par la rotation 
d’une l orde verticaie sans fin,” Ainst 1782, 8vo ; l)is- 
ser»atioii sur les globes areostati<iues,” Paris, ;7s:}, Svo. 
He left also sonie unfinished works ; and a “ Conrs eouiplet 
de pli vsique et de cbimie,” was in the press v\hi n he "iied.* 
PAKDIES (Ignatius Gaston), an ingemou-. Fn i.. h 
inatheaiatinan and philosopher, was born at Pau, in me 
province of Gascony, in 1636 ; his father being a *’(iun- 
selior of the parliament of that city. At the a^e «>; s-x.een 
he entered into the order of Jesuits, and ma^e so gieat 
proficiency in his studies, that he taught polit' literature, 
and composed many pieces in prose and vt rse with consi- 
derable delicacy of thought and style, before lie was well 
arrived at the age of manhood. Propriety and elegance of 
language appear to have been his first pursuits, tor which 
purpose he studied the belles leitresj but aftemards he 
devoted nimsclf to mathematical and philosophical studies, 
and read, with due attention, the most valuable authors, 
ancient and modern, in those sciences. By such assiduity 
in a short time he made himself master of the Peripatetic 
and Cartesian philosophy, and taught them both with ,;reat 
reputation. ^Notwithstanding he embraced Cartesianism, 
yet he affected to be rather an inventor in philosophy him- 
self. In this spirit he sometimes advanced very bold opi- 
nions in natural philosophy, which met with oppusers, who 
charged him with starting absurdities : but he was inge- 
nious enough to give his notions a plausible turn, so as to 
clear them seemingly from contradictions. His reputation 
procured him a call to Paris, as professor of rhetoric in the 
college of Louis the Great. He also taught the mathe- 
matics in that city, as he had before done lu other places ; 
but the high expectations which his writiuciS very reason- 
ably created, were all disappointed by his early death, in 
1673, at thirty-seven years of age. He fell a victim to his 
zeal, having caught a contagious disorder by preaching to 
the prisoners in the Bicetre. 

Pardies wrote with great neatness and elegance. His 
principal works are as lollow : 1. “ Horolog uin Thauma- 
ticiim duplex,” 1662, 4to. 2. “ Dissertatio dc Motu et 
Natura Cometarum,” 1665, Svo. 3. “ Discours du IVIouve- 
ment Local,” 1670, 12mo. 4. “ Eiemens de Gcometrie,” 


* Biog. Univ* art. Deparcieiix. 



1670, 12mo. This has been translated into several lan- 
guages ; in English by Dr. Harris, in 171 1. 5. “ Discours 

de la Connojssance des Betes,” 1672, 12mo. 6. “ Lettre 

d’un Philosophe ii iin Cartesien de ses amis,” 1672, 12mo. 
7. “ La Statique on la Science des Forces Mouvanfces,” 
1673, 12mo. 8. “ Description et Explication de deux 

Machines propres a faire des Cadrans avec une grande fa- 
cilite,” 1673, l2mo. 9 . “ JRemarques du Mouvement de 
la Lumiere.” 10. “ Globi Ccelestis in tabula plana redacti 
Descriptio,” 1675, folio. Part of his works were printed 
together, at the Hague, 1691, 12rno; and again at Lyons, 
1725. Pardies had a dispute also with .sir Isaac Newton, 
about his new theory of light and colours, in 1672. His 
letters are inserted in the Philosophical Transactions for 
that year.' 

PARE' (Ambuose), a French surgeon of eminence, was 
born at Laval, in the district of the Maine, in 1509. He 
commenced the study of his profession early in life, and 
practised it with great zeal both in hospitals and in the army ; 
and when his reputation was at its height, he was appointed 
surgeon in ordinary to king Henry 11. in 1552 ; and he 
held the same office under the succeeding kings, Francis II. 
Charles IX. and Henry III. To Charles IX. especially 
he is said to have on one occasion conferred great profes- 
sional benefits, when some formidable symptoms had been 
produced by the accidental wound of a tendon in venesec- 
tion, which he speedily removed. His services appear to 
have been amply acknowledged by the king ; who spared 
him in the horrible ina.ssacre of St. Bartholomew’s, although 
a piotestant. “ Of all those,” .savs the duke of Sully, 
“ who were about the person of this prince (Charles IX.) 
none possessed so great a share of his confidence as Am- 
brose Pare, his surgeon. This man, though a H uguenot, 
lived with him in so great a degree of familiarity, that, on 
the day of the massacre, Charles telling him, the time was 
now come when the whole kingdom vvould be catholics ; 
he replied, without being alarmed, ‘ By the light of God, 
sire, I cannot believe that you have forgot your promise 
never to command me to do four things ; namely, to enter 
into my mother’s womb^, to be present in the day of bat- 

^ This absurd promise seems intended as an illustration of the impossi bilily 
of the king’s breaking liis word with him in the other cases. 

* Cliaufepie.— Niceron, I, and X. — Martin’s TJiog. Philos. — Hutton’s Diet. 
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tie, to quit your service, or to go to mass.’ The king 
soon after took him aside, and disclosed to him freely the 
trouble of his soul : ‘ Ambrose,’ said he, ‘ I know not what 
has happened to me these two or three days past, but I 
feel my mind and body as muck at enmity with each other, 
as if 1 was seized with a fever ; sleeping or waking, the 
murdered Huguenots seem ever present to my eyes, with 
ghastly faces, and weltering in blood. I wish the innocent 
and helpless had been spared !’ The order which was pub- 
lished the following day, forbidding the continuance of the 
massacre, was in consequence of this conversation.” Pare, 
after having been long esteemed as the first surgeon of his 
time, and beloved for his private virtues, died Dec. 20, 
1590, at the age of eighty-one; and as he was buried in 
the church of St. Andrew, Eloy would from that circum- 
stance infer that he died a Roman catholic, of which we 
have no proof. 

Parc was not a man of learning, although we meet with 
learned references and numerous quotations from the 
ancients, in his writings ; but he must be considered as a 
bold and successful operator, and a real improver of his 
art; particularly in the practice of tying divided arteries, 
which he effected by drawing them out naked, and passing 
a ligature over them ; and in the treatment of gun-shot 
wounds. Even in anatomyq in which he did not excel, he 
was, by frequent dissections, enabled to add some obser- 
vations of his own to what he had borrowed from Vesalius. 
As an author he bad high fame, and his works were uni- 
versally read and translated into most of the languages of 
Europe. His first treatise, “ Maniere de trailer les playes 
faites par harquebuses, fleches, &c.” was published at Pa- 
ris in 1545, and again in 1552 and 1564. He afterwards 
laboured strenuously to put his brethren in posse^sion of a 
body of surgical science in their native tongue ; and in 
1561 published the first edition of his works, in folio. This 
was transhated by Thomas Johnson, Loud. 1634, and re- 
printed with additions in 1649. His treatise on gun-shot 
wounds was published by Walter Hammond in 16 17, and 
that on the plague in 1630. Numerous editions of his 
whole works were afterwards printed iu German, Dutch, 
and French ; and his pupil, Guillemeau, who was also sur- 
geon to Charles IX. and Henry IV. translated them into 
l.atin. This translation has been frequently reprinted at 
variousplaccs, with the title of “ Ambrosii Paraji, Opera, 
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novis iconibus elegantissimis illustrata, et Latiuitate do- 
nata.” This volume contains twentj'-six treatises, and 
there is no branch of surgery which is not touched upon in 
the collection.* 

PARENT (Antony), a French mathematician, was 
born at Paris in 1666. He shewed early a propensity to 
mathematics, eagerly perusing such books as fell in bis 
way. His custom was to write remarks upon the margins 
of the books which he read ; and he had filled some of 
these with a kind of commentary at the age of thirteen. 
At fourteen he was put under a master who taught rhe- 
toric at Chartres. Here he happened to see a Dodeca- 
edron, upon every face of which was delineated a sun-dial, 
except the lowest, on which it stood. Struck ifmuediately 
with the curiosity of these dials, he set about draw'ing one 
himself; but, having a book which oidy shewed the prac- 
tical part without the theory, it was not till some time 
after, when his rhetoric-master came to explain the doc- 
trine of the sphere to him, that he began to understand 
how the projection of the circles of the sphere formed sun- 
dials. He then undertook to write a “ d’reatise upon Gno- 
monies,” and the piece was rude and unpolished enough ; 
but it was entirely his own. About the same time he wrote 
also a book of “ Geometry,” at Beauvais. 

At length his friends sent for him to Paris, to study the 
law ; and, in obedience to them he went through a course 
in that faculty, but this was no sooner finished, than, his 
passion for mathematics returning, he shut himself up in 
the college of Dormans, and, with an allowance of less than 
200 livres a year, he lived content in this retreat, which he 
never left but to go to the royal college, in order to hear 
the lectures of M. de la Hire, or M. de Sauveur. As soon 
as he found himself able enough to teach others, he took 
pupils ; and, fortification being a part of mathematics 
which the war had rendered very necessary, he turned his 
attention to that branch ; but after some time began to 
entertain scruples about teaching w’hat he knew only in 
books, having never examined a fortification elsewhere, 
and communicating these scruples to M. Sauveur, that 
friend recommended him to the marquis d’Aligre, who 
happened at that time to want a mathematician in his suite. 
Parent accordingly made two campaigns with the marquis. 


* Eloy, Diet. Hist, dc Medicine. — Haller. — Morcri. — Cyclopjcdia. 
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and instructed himself thoroughly by viewing fortified 
places, of which he drew a number of plans, though he 
had never received any instruction in that br.anch. Prom 
this time he assiduously cultivated natural philosophy, and 
the mathematics in all its branches, both speculative and 
practical ; to which he joined anatomy, botany, and che- 
mistry, and never appears to have been satisfied while 
there was any thing to learn. M. de Billettes being ad- 
mitted into the academy of sciences at Paris iti 1699, with 
the title of their mechanician, nominated for his eleve or 
disciple. Parent, who excelled chiefly in that branch. It 
was soon found in this society, that he engaged in all the 
various subjects which were brought before them, but often 
with an eagerness and impetuosity, and an impatience of 
contradiction, which involved him in unpleasant disputes 
witli the members, who, on their parts, exerted a pettish 
fastidiousness in examining his papers. He was in parti- 
cular charged with obscurity in his productions ; and in- 
deed the fault was so notorious, that he perceived it him- 
self, and could not avoid correcting it. 

The hing having, by a regulation in 1716, suppressed 
the class of cloves of tin. academy, which seemed to put 
too great an inequality betwixt the membeu's. Parent was 
made a joint or assistant member for geometry; but he 
enjoyed this promotion only a short time, heing taken off 
by the small-pox the same year, aged fifty. He w'as au- 
thor of a work entitled “ Elements of Mechaidcs and Na- 
tural Philosophy “ Mathematical and Physical Re- 
searches,” a sort of journal, which first appeared in 1705, 
and which in 1712 was greatly enlarged, and published in 
three vols. 4lo ; and “A treatise on Arithmetic.” Besides 
these, he was the author of a great number of papers in 
the different French “Journals,” and in the volumes of the 
“ Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences,” from 1700 to 
1714, and he left behind him in manuscript many works 
of considerable research : among these were some com- 
plete treatises on divers branches of mathematics, and a 
work containing proofs of the divinity of Jesus Christ, in 
four parts. ' 

PARI' US (David), a celebrated divine of the reformed 
religion, was horn Dec. ao, 1548, at Frankenstein in Si- 
lesia, and put to the grammar-school there, apparently 

^ Chaufepie. — Niocron, vcl. XL — Moreru 
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with a design to breed him to learning; but his father 
marrying a second time, a capricious and narrow-minded 
woman, she prevailed with him to place his son apprentice 
to an apothecary at Breslau ; and afterwards changing her 
mind, the boy was, at her instigation, bound to a shoe- 
maker. Some time after, however, his father resumed 
his first design, and his son, about the age of sixteen, was 
sent to the college-school of Hirchberg, in the neighbour- 
hood of Frankenstein, to prosecute liis studies under Chris- 
topher Schilling, a man of considerable learning, who was 
rector of the college* It was customary in those times 
for young students who devoted themselves to literature, 
to assume a classical name, instead of that of their family. 
Schilling was a great admirer of this custom, and easily 
persuaded his scholar to change his German name of 
Wangler for the Greek one of Pareus, from a cheeky 

which Wangler also means in German. Pareus had not 
liv^ed above three months at his father’s expence, when he 
was enabled to provide for his own support, partly by 
means of a tutorship in the family, and partly by the 
bounty of Albertus Kindler, one of the principal men of 
the place. He lodged in this gentleman’s house, and 
wrote a poem upon the death of his eldest son, which so 
highly pleased the father, that he not onl}^ gave him a 
gratuity for it, but encouraged him to cultivate his poetical 
talents, prescribing him proper subjects, and rewarding 
him handsomely for every poem which he presented to 
him. 

In the mean time, his master Schilling, not content with 
making him change his surname, made him also change 
his religious creed, that of the Lutlierau church, with re- 
gard to the doctrine of the real presence, and effected the 
same change of sentiment throughout his school ; but this 
was not at first attended with the happiest eifects, as 
Schilling was expelled from the college, and Pareus’s fa- 
ther threaiened to disinherit him ; and it was not witiiout 
the greatest difficulty, that h<^ obtained his consent to go 
into the Palalinaie, nuluitlistandino he cunciliatcfl his fa- 
ther’s parsimony oy assuring liim that lie would continue 
his studies tlier^ without any expenco to his family. 
Having thus succeeded in his request, he followed his 
master Schilling, who had been invited by the elector 
Frederic III. to be principal of bis new college at 
Amberg, and arrived there in 1566. Soon after be was 
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sent, with ten of his school-fellows, to Heidelberg, where 
jli^achary Ursinus was professor of divinity, and rector of 
the college of Wisdom. The university was at that time 
in a most flourishing condition, with regard to every one 
of the faculties ; and Pareus had consequently every ad- 
vantage that could be desired, and made very great pro- 
ficiency, both in the learned languages and in philosophy 
and divinity. He was admitted into the ministry in 1571, 
and in May that year sent to exercise his function in a vil- 
lage called Schlettenbach, where very violent contests 
subsisted between the Protestants and Papists. The elec- 
tor palatine, his patron, had asserted his clairn by main 
force against the bishop of Spire, who maintained, that the 
right of nomination to the livings in the corporation of 
Alfestad was vested in his chapter. The elector allowed 
it, but with this reserve, that since he had the right of pa- 
tronage, the nominators were obliged, by the peace of 
Passaw, to present pastors to him whose religion he ap- 
proved. By vu tue of this right, he established the reformed 
religion in that corporation, and sent Pareus to propagate 
it in the province of Schlettenbach, where, however, he 
met with many difficulties before he could exercise his 
ministry in peace. Before the end of the year he was called 
back to teach the third class at Heidelberg, and acquitted 
himself so well, that in two years’ time he was promoted to 
the second class ; but he did not hold this above six months, 
being made principal pastor of Hemsbach, in the diocese 
of Worms. Here he met with a people more ready to 
receive the doctrines of the Reformation than those of 
Schlettenbach, and who cheerfully consented to destroy 
the images in the church, and other remains of former 
superstition. A few months after his arrival he married 
the sister of John Stibelius, minister of llippenheim ; and 
the nuptials being solemnized Jan. the 3th, 1574, publicly 
in the church of Hemsbach, excited no little curiosity and 
surprize among the people, to whom the marriage of a 
clergyman was a new thing. They were, howiwer, easily 
reconciled to the practice, when they came to know what 
St. Paul teaches concerning the marriage of a bisho[r in 
his epistles to Timothy and Titus. Yet such was the un- 
happy state of this country, rent by continual contests 
about religion, that no sooner was Popery, the common 
enemy, rooted out, than new disturbances arose, between 
the Lutherans and Calvinists. After the death of the elec- 
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tor Frederic III. in 1577, his son Louis, a very zealous 
Lutheran, established every where in his dominions minis- 
ters of that persuasion, to the exclusion of the Sacramen- 
tarians, or Calvinists, by which measure Pareus lost his 
living at Hemsbach, and retired into the territories of 
prince John of Casimir, the elector’s brother. He was 
now chosen minister at Ogersheim, near Frankenthal, 
where he continued three years, and then removed to Win- 
zingen, near Neustadt, at which last place prince Casimir, 
in 1578, had founded a school, and settled there all the 
professors that had been driven from Heidelberg. This 
rendered Winziugen much more agreeable, as well as ad- 
vantageous ; and, upon the death ot the elector Louis, in 
1583, the guardianship of his son, together with the ad- 
ministration of the palatinate, devolved upon prince Casi - 
mir, who restored the Calvinist ministers, and Pareus ob- 
tained the second chair in the college of Wisdom at Hei- 
delberg, in Sept. 1584. He commenced author two years 
afterwards, by printing his “ Method of the Ubiquitaiian 
controversy;” “ Methodus Ubiquitari® comroversiae.” He 
also printed an edition of the “ German Bible,” with notes, 
at Neustadt, in 1589, which occasioned a warm controversy 
between him and James Andreas, an eminent Lutheran 
divine of Tubinoen. 

In 1591, he was made first professor in his college; in 
1592, counsellor to the ecclesiastical senate; and in 1593, 
was admitted doctor of divinity in the most solemn manner. 
He had already held several disputes against the writers of 
the Augsburg Confession, but that of 1596 w'as the most 
considerable, in which he had to defend Calvin against 
the imputation of favouring Judaism, in his Commentaries 
upon several parts of Scripture. In 1595, he was pro- 
moted to the chair of divinity professor for the Old Tes- 
tament in his university ; by which he was eased of the great 
fatigue he had undergone for fourteen years, in governing 
the youth who were educated at the college of Wisdom. 
Tossanus, professor of divinity for the New 7'estament, dy- 
ing ill 1602, Pareus succeeded to that chair, and a few 
years after he bought a house in the suburbs of Heidel- 
burg, aiul built in the garden an apartment for his library, 
which be called his “ Pareaiium.” In this he took great 
delight, and the whole house went afterwards by that 
name, the elector having, out of respect to him, honoured 
it with several privileges and immunities. At the same 
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lime, his reputation spreading itself every where, brought 
young students to him from the remotest parts of Hun- 
gary and Poland. 

Ill 1617 an evangelical jubilee was instituted in memory 
of the church’s deliverance from popery an hundred years 
before, when Luther began to preach. The solemnity 
lasted three days, during which orations, disputations, 
poems, and sermons, were delivered on the occasion. Pa- 
reus also published some pieces on the subject, which 
drew upon him the resentment of the Jesuits of Mentz ; 
and a controversy took place between them. The fol- 
lowing year, 16 18, at the instance of the States General, 
he was pressed to go to the synod of Dort, but excused 
himself On account of age and infirmities. After this time 
he enjoyed but little tranquillity. The apprehensions he 
had of the ruin whicli his patron the elector Palatine would 
bring upon himself by accepting the crown of Bohemia, 
obliged him to change his habitation. He appears to hiixe 
terntied iiimseif with a thousand petty alarms, real or 
imaginary, and therefore his friends, in order to relieve 
him from this tiiiH<lity of disposition, advised him to take 
refuge in the town of Anwcil, in the dutehy of Deux- 
Ponis, near Landau, at w hicli he arrived in Oct. 1621. He 
left tliat ])lace, however, ^ome months after, and went to 
jNeiistadt, wliere his courage reviving, he determined to 
return to Heidelberg, wishing to pass his last moments at 
his beloved Pareanuiu, and be buried near the professors 
of the universit}^ His wdsli was accordingly fulfilled; for 
he died at Pareanum June 15, 1622, and was interred wdth 
all the funeral honours which the universities in Germany 
usually bestow on their members. 

He left a son named Philip, who wTote the life of his 
father. Although Pareus w^as a great enemy to innovations, t' 
yet his Ircnieum” jirovcs that he was a friend to conci- 
liation, and his services in promoting the reformed religion 
were very extensive. His excgetical works were pub- 
lished by his son at Franefort in 1647, in 3 vols. folio. 
Among these are his •‘Commentary upon St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans,” in 1617, which oave such ofience to 
James 1 . of England, as containing some anti-inonarcljicul 
principles, that he caused it to be burnt by the common 
hangman ; and the university of Oxford also condemned it. 

It was refuted by David Owen, who was D. D. and chap- 
lain to John Ramsay, viscount Haddington and earl of 
VoL. XXIV. H 
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Holderness, in a piece entitled ** Anti-Parreus, sire deter- 
minatio de jure regio babita CantabrigijE in scholis theolo- 
gicis, 19 April, 1619, contra Davidoni Parteum, coDteros- 
que reformatac religionis antimonarcbos,” Cantab. 1632, 
8vo. He had before published “ The Concord of a Papist 
and Puritan, for the coercion, deposition, and killing of 
kings,” Camb. 1610, 4to. * 

PA RE US (John Philip), sor: of the preceding, one of 
the most laborious grammarians that Germany ever pro- 
duced, was born at Henibach, May 24, 1576. He began 
his studies at Neustadt, continued them at Heidelberg, 
and afterwards visited some of the foreign universities, at 
the expence of the elector Pal.’tine, where he was always 
courteously received, not only on account of his own merit, 
hut his father’s high reputation. Among others, he re- 
ceived great civilities from Isaac Casaubon at Paris. In 
1612, he was made rector of the college of Neustadt, which 
post he held till the place was taken by tlie Spaniards in 
1622, when he was ordered by those new masters to leave 
the country immediately, at which time his lilwary was 
also plundered by the soldiers. He published several books 
on grammatical subjects, and was remarkably fond of Plau- 
tus. This drew him into a dispute with John Grnter, pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg, in 1620, which was carried to such 
a height, that neither the desolation which ruined both 
their universities and their libraries, and reduced their 
persons to the greatest extremities, nor even their banish- 
ment, proved sufficient to restrain their animosity, or in- 
cline them to the forbearance of mutual sufferers. Philip 
also undertook the cause of his late father against Owen, 
mentioned in the last article, whom he answered in a 
piece entitled “ Anti-Owenus,” &c. He was principal of 
several colleges, as he was of that at Hanau in 1645. The 
dedication of his father’s e.vegetical works shews him to be 
living in 1647, and Saxius conjectures that he died the 
following year. The same writer informs us that his first 
publication was “ Castigationes in brevem et maledicain 
admonitionem Joannis Magiri Jesuitae predicantis apud 
Nemetes Spirantes,” Heidelberg, 1608, 8vo. This refers 
to a controversy which his father had with Maginis, the 
Jesuit. He wrote also some commentaries upon the “ H».)ly 
Scriptures,” and other theological works. He published 
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Plautus,” in 1609, with notes; also a Lexicon Plau- 
tinum,” in 1614; Analecta PJantina,” in 1617; a trea- 
tise ‘‘ De imitatione Terentiana, ubi Plaututn imitatus est,’^ 
1617; a second edition of ^‘Plautus,” in 1619, and of 
the ‘‘Analecta Plautiiia,” in 1620, and aoain in 1623. He 
also published a third edition of his “Plautus” in 1C4U 
The “ Prolegomena” which it contains of that poet’s lile, 
the character of his versification, and the nature of his co- 
medy, have been prefixed entire to the Delphin edition* 
He published his answer to Gruter in 1620, with this title, 
“ Provocaiio ad senatum criticiim pro Plauto et electis 
Plautinis and more of this angry controversy may be 
seen in the long preface prefixed to his “Analecta Plau- 
tina.” He also published “ Calligraphia Romana, sive 
Thesaurus phrasium linguae Latinae,” in 1620; and “ Electa 
Symmachiana, Lexicon Symmachianum, Calligraphia Sym- 
inachiana,” in 16 J 7, 8vo: to which we may add his father’s 
life, “ Narratio de curriculo vitae et obitu D. Parei,” 1633, 
8vo. * 

PAREUS (Daniel), son of the preceding, trod in the 
steps of his father, applied himself vigorously to the study 
of the classics, and puhlished several laborious pieces ; 
for which he was obliged to Vossius, who had a great re- 
spect for him, and made it his business to procure book- 
sellers who would print his works. He was unfortunately 
killed, in 1635, by a gang of highwaymen, or, as others say, 
by some soldiers at the siege of Keiserslauteren. He was 
a considerable master of Greek. His publications are, 1. 
“ The Poem of Musacus upon the Loves of Hero and Le- 
andcr, with notes,” 1627. 2. “ Mellificium Atticum,” a 

thick 4to, being a collection of sentences extracted from 
Greek authors, which he dedicated to the university of 
Oxford. 3. Medulla Ilistorise Ecclesiasticse,” in 163 1 ; to 
which be added “ Notes.” 4. An edition of Lucretius, 
Franefort, 1631, Svo. 5. “ Historia Bavarico-Palatina,” 
1633. 6. “ Spicilegium subseciviim,” or notes upon Quin- 

tilian, published in an edition of that author at London, in 
1641, Svo.'' 

PARIS (Francis), usually called the Abb6 Paris, would 
not have deserved notice here unless for certain impostures 
connected with his name, in which, however, he had no 
hand. He was born at Paris, and was the eldest son gf a 

^ Cen. Diet, — Freheri Theatium. — Moreri. — Saxii Oixomast. 

- CJeii. Diet. -^Moreri. — Saxii Ouomast. 
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counsellor to the parliament, whom he was to have suc- 
ceeded in that office ; but he j)referred the ecclesiastical 
profession ; and, when his parents were dead, resigned 
the whole inheritance to his brother, only reserving to 
himself the right of applying for necessaries. He was a 
man, says the ahbe L’Avocar, of the most devout temper, 
and who to great candour of mind joined great gentleness 
of manners. lie catechized, during some time, in the 
parish of St. CAmc ; undertook the direction of the clergy, 
and held conferences with them. Cardinal de Noaiili's, to 
whose cause he was attached, wanted to make him curate 
of that parish, bm I’otmd many obsiaclt's to hia plan ; anti 
M. Paris, after dilVerent as^iums, where h-* liad lived ex- 
tremely rctircil, confined himself in a ln»use in the faux- 
bonrg St. Mareoul, where, seqoestertMl fioin the world, he 
devoted himself wholly to prayer, to the practice of the 
most rigorous penitence, and to labouring with his liantis, 
having for that purpose learnt to weavi? sttickinys. Me 
•was one of those who opposed the bull Unigenit us, and 
was desirous also to be an author, and wrote “ fCxplications 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,” to the “ Galatians,” 
and “An Analysis of the Epistle to the Hebrews;” hut 
acquired no reputation hy these. He died May 1, 1727, 
at I^aris, aged thirty-seven, and was interred in the little 
chureh-yard belonging to St. Medard’s parish. Thotn'-h 
M. Paris had been useless to the Jausetnsts while alive, tliey 
thought proper to employ him in working miracles alter 
his death ; and stories were jiivented of miraculous c ures 
performed at his tomb, which induced tijousands to Hock 
thither, where they practised grimaces and convulsions in 
so ridiculous and disorderly a manner, that the court was 
at last forced to pul a stop to this delusion, bv orderin<>- 
the church-yard to he walled up, .lanuarv 27, 1732. Some 
time before, several curates soliciteil M. de V’iutimilic, arch- 
bishop of Paris, by two requests, to make judicial intjuiry 
into the principal miracles attributed to M. Paris ; and that 
prelate appointed commissioneis who easily detected tlie 
imposture, which would not deserve a j)lace here liad it 
not served Hume and some other deists with an argument 
against the real miracles of the gospel, the fallacy ot which 
argument has been demonstrated with great acuteness hy 
the late bishop Douglas, in his “ Criterion,” ’ 


• Oict. Hist. — Douglas's Criterion, 
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PARIS (Matthew), an English historian, was a Bene- 
dictine monk of the congregation of Clugnj, in the monas- 
tery of St. Alban’s, the habit of which order he took in 
1217. He was an universal scholar ; understood, and had 
a good taste both in painting and architecture. He was 
also a mathematician, a poet, an orator, a divine, an his- 
torian, and a man of distinguished probity. Such rare 
accomplishments and qualities as these, did not fail to 
place him very high in the esteem of his contemporaries; 
and he was frecjuently employed in reforming some monas- 
teries, visiting others, and establishing the monastic disci- 
j)line in all. He reproved vice without distinction of per- 
sons, and did not even spare the English court itself; at 
the same lime he shewed a hearty affection for his country 
in maintaining its privileges against the encroachments of 
the pope. Of this we have a clear, though unwilling, 
evidence in Baronins, who observes, that this author re- 
monstrated with too sharp and bitter a spirit against the 
court of Rome ; and that, CNCcpt in this particular only, 
his history was an incomparable w'ork. He died at St. 
Alban’s in 1259. His jirincipal work, entitled “ Historia 
Major,” consists of two parts : The first, from the creation 
of the world to William the Conqueror ; the second, from 
that king’s reign to 1250. He carried on this history after- 
wards to tlio year of his ilcath in 1259. Rishanger, a 
monk of the monastery of St. Alban’s, continued it to 
1272 or 1273, ilie 3 car of the death of Henry HI. It was 
first j)rintcd at London in 1571, and rej)rinted Id lO, InSl, 
fol. besides several foreign editions. There are various 
AIS cojjies in onr public libraries, particularly one which 
fie presented to Henry III. ami which is now in the British 
Museum. From liis MSS. have also been published “ Vitas 
duoruni Offariim, Mereiie regum, S. Alhani fumlatorum 
“ Gesta viginti duo abhututn S, Alliaui “ Additamenta 
ehrouicoruin ad historiain majorem,” all which accompany 
the editions of his “ Historia Major” printed in In lO and 
IGST. Among his unpublished MSS. are au epitome of 
his “ H istoria Major,” and a history tVoni Adam to the 
conquest, principally from Matthew of Westminster. Tliis 
is in the library of Bene’t college, Cambridge. The titles 
of some other works, but of doubtful authority, ntciy be 
seen in Bale and Pits, ^ 


' Tanner. — Ua)e and Pits, — NkvlsoiPs Historical Library. 
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PARISOT, or NORBERT (Peter), famous for his 
adventures, aud his hostility to the Jesuits, was the son of 
a weaver at Bar-le-duc, of the name of Parisot, where he 
was born March 8, 1697. He embraced the monastic life 
in 1716, and the provincial of his order going to Rome, to 
attend the election of a general in 1734, took Parisot with 
him as his secretary. In 1736 he went to Pondicherry, 
and was made a parish-priest of that city by M. Dupleix, 
the governor ; but the Jesuits, with whom he quarrelled, 
found means to remove him from the East Indies to Ame- 
rica, whence he returned to Rome in 1744. He was now 
employed in drawing up an account of the religious rites 
of the Malabar Christians ; but, dreading the intrigues of 
the Jesuits, withdrew to Lucca, where he completed his 
work, under the title of Historical Memoirs relative to 
the Missions into the Indies,” in 2 vols. 4to. As this work 
contained some curious discoveries of the means made use 
of by the Jesuit missionaries to increase their number of 
converts, he greatly oft'ended both his own order anti them, 
and was obliged to quit his country: he went first to Ve- 
nice, then to Holland, and afterwards to England, where 
he established in the neighbourhood of London two manu- 
factories of tapestry. From London he removed to Prussia, 
and from thence into the duchy of Brunswick. Here he 
was allowed by the pope to assume the habit of a secular 
priest. He now assumed the name of the abb6 Platel, 
went to France, and from thence to Portugal, where, on 
account of the persecutions which he endured, he obtainetl 
a pension. Having completed his great work against the 
Jesuits, he revisited France, and committed it to the press, 
in 6 vols. 4to. Afterwards he re-entered the order of the 
capuchins at Commercy, but, being of a restless disposi- 
tion, he soon quitted their community, and took up his 
abode at a village in Lorrain, where he died in 1770, at 
the age of seventy-three.* 

PARKER (Hknkv) Lord Morley, a nobleman of lite- 
rary taste in the reign of Henry VIII. was the son and heir 
of sir William Parker, knight, by Alice, sister and heir of 
Henry Lovel, and ilaughter of William Level, a younger 
son of William lord Level of Tichmersh, by Alianore, 
daughter apd heir of Robert Morley, lord Morley, who 
died 21 Henry Vlth. He was educated at Oxford, but at 
what college^ or at what time, does not appear. After 

1 Diet. Hist, — and L’Avocat. 
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leaving the university, he retired to his estate in North- 
amptonshire, and in the 21st year of the reign of Henry 
VIII. was summoned to parliament by the title of lord 
Morley. He was one of tlie barons, who, in the year fol- 
lowing, signed the memorable declaration to pope Cle- 
ment VII. threatening him with the loss of his supremacy 
in England, unless be consented to the king’s divorce, but 
he still remained a bigoted adherent to the popish religion. 
In the 25th of the same reign, having a dispute for prece- 
dence with lord Dacre of Gillesiand, his pretensions were 
confirmed by parliament. Anthony Wood says, that “ his 
younger years were adorned- with all kind of superficial 
learning, especially with dramatic poetry, and his elder 
with that which was divine.” Wood adds, that he w’as 
living, “ an ancient man, and in esteem among the nol)iIity, 
in the latter end of Henry VIII.” Rut from his epitaph, 
which is inserted in Collins’s Peerage, it appears that he 
died in Nov. 1556, aged eighty. His great grandson, Ed- 
ward lord Mor'ey, who married Elizabeth, sole daughter 
and heir of William Stanley', lord Montegle, had issue 
Mary, who by her nusband Thomas Habington, of Hciilip 
in Worcestershire, was mother of William Habington the 
poet, and was supposed to have been the person who wrote 
to her brother William, lord Morley and Montegle, the 
famous letter of warning respecting the gun-powder plot. 

Phillips says that our lord Morley was sent by Henry 
VIII, with the srarter to the archduke of Austria. Of his 
works, nothing has been published but A Declaration of 
the iM’th Psalm,” printed by Ik Berthelet in 1539. The 
rest, which remain in MS. in the king’s library, and whose 
titles are given in Casle^-’s catalogue, are translations from 
catholic writers, three or lour lives from Plutarch, and 
Tully’s Dre<am of Scipio^ Waldron, in his Literary Mu- 
seum,’’ has given a sj^ecimen of one of lord IMorley’s trans- 
lations from Boccaccio. Lord Morley is also said to have 
written several tragedies and comedies, whose very tides 
are lost, and which, as Mr. Warton thinks, were nothing 
more than grave mysteries and moralities, which probably 
would not have been lost had they deserved to live. 

Certain Rhimes,” and the ‘‘ Lives of Sectaries,” are 
mentioned as his, but of tiiem nothing is now known, ex- 
cept some lines which may be seen in our authorities. ‘ 

’ Ath. Ox. vol. I. new edit. — Paik^s edition of the K«)yal and Noble Authors. 
— Phillips's Tbealruin, by sir K. lirydges, — Wai ton’s Hist, of Poetry. 
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PARKER (Matthew), the second protestant archbishop 
of Canterbury, a very learned prelate, and a great bene- 
factor to the literature of his country, was born in the 
parish of St. Saviour’s, Norwich, Aug. 6, 1504. He was 
of ancient and reputable families both by the father’s and 
mother’s side. His father dying when he was onl}^ twelve 
years of age, the care of his education devolved on his 
mother, who appears to have spared no pains in procuring 
him the best tutors in such learning as might qualify him 
for the university, to which he was removed in September 
1521*. He was entered of Corpus Christi or Bene’t col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was at first maintained at his mo- 
ther’s expense, but in six months after admittance that 
expense was in some measure relieved, by his being cltosen 
a scholar of the house, called a bible clerk. In I 524 he 
took his degree of bachelor of arts, and in 152(> was made 
subdeacon, under the titles of Barnwell, and the chapel in 
Norwich fields. While at college, he had for his contem- 
poraries Bacon and Cecil, Bradford and Ridley, alierwards 
men of great eminence in state and church, and the two 
latter distinguished sufferers for the sake of religion. 

In April 1527 he was ordained deacon, in June priest, 
and in September created master of arts, and cljosen fel- 
Jovv of tlie college, having a[>proved himself to the society 
by his regniar and studious behaviour. He now stmlif^d 
the Scriptures, fathers, and ecclesiastical writers, with sucii 
diligei)c!e and attention, that in a few years he made great 
progress in every branch of knowlctlge necessary for a di- 
vine ; and began tc) be so much noticed on tliat account, that 
when cardinal VVolsey was looking out for men of tije 
greatest learning and character, to fill his new college at 
Oxford, INIr. Parkin' was one of those wliom lie selected 
for this mark of distinction ; but, tluoiigh tlie {)ersiiasion 
of his friends, he declined the cardinal’s offer, as did, at 
the same time, his celebrated predecessor Cranmer, then 
on the eve of being made arclibisbop of Canterbury, 

In 1533, vvlien Mr. Parker had reached his twenty-ninth 
year, Cramner, who was now proinoied to tlie archbisliop- 
ric, granted him a licence to preach through his province, 
as tlie king did a patent for tlie same throughout the king- 
dom, good and solid preachers being at that time very 

^ In tliis anti a fpv following- djifes we have followed Mr. Masters, in his 
Hisroi y of Corpus Chiisti college, who seems to correct Strype’s dates on (,ood 
aulhordy. 
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rare. The university, likewise, as he was much afflicted 
with a head-ache, readily passed a grace that iie might 
preach covered, and stiowed him otlier marks td their re- 
gard. We have already noticed some of his cplel)rated 
contemporaries, and Jt may now be added, diat lie lived 
in great intimacy and friendshi]> with Bd 'ey, Stafford, 
Artliur, friar Bariies, Sowode, master of the college, Fowke, 
and many other*^, by whose means religion and learning 
were beginning to revive at Cambridge. For Biliiey lie 
had so great a veneration, that he went down u> Norwich 
to attend his martyrdom, and afterwards defem’ed ijim 
against the misrepresentations of sir Thomas More, who 
had asserted that he recanted at the stake. In thci above- 
mentioned yeiir (153o) lie was sent for to court, and made 
cliaplain to qneen Anne Boleyn, with whom he soon be- 
came a great iavountt?, she admiring his piety, learning, 
and prudence. A short time before^ her death, she gave 
him a particular charge to take care of her daughter Eliza- 
belli, that slut miglit not want his pious and wise counsel ; 
and at the same time laid a strict charge upon the young 
princess, to make liim a grateful rectum, if it should ever 
be in lier power. 

In Jtily 1535 lie proceeded B. D. and in the same year 
was preterrcil liy the cpieen to the dt'anry of the college of 
*Stoke-Clare in Sniiolk, vvbicli was the more acceptable, as 
affording bun an agreeable retirement for the pnrsnitof his 
studies. His friend Dr. W^alter Haddon used to call it 
l^arkeFs Tuscnlanum. Meeting here with many super- 
stitions practices and abuses that stood in need of correc- 
tion, he immediately composed a new body of statutes, 
and erected a scliuol for tlie instruction of youth in gram- 
mar and the study of liumanity, which by his prudent care 
and management soon produced the happic>t effects. 
These regulations were so generally approvt^d, that when 
the duke of Norfolk was about to convert the monastery at 
Thetford, of his own foundation, into a college of secular 
priests, he requested a sight of them for his direction. 
Mr. Parker now continued to he an assiduous preacdier, 
often preaching at Stoke, and at Camliridge, and places 
adjacent, and sometimes at London, at St. Panl’s-cross. 
At what time he iinliibed the principles of the reformers 
we are not told, hut it appears tliat in these sermons lie 
attacke'd certain Romish superstitions with such boldness, 
that articles were cxliibitcd against him by >iome zealous 
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papists, against whom he vindicated himself with gi*eat 
ability before the lord Chancellor Audley, who encouraged 
him to go on without fear. On the death of queen Anne 
in 1537, the king took him under his more immediate pro- 
tection, appointed him one of his chaplains, and, upon 
new-modelling the church of Ely, nominated him to one 
of the prebends in the charter of erection. 

In 1538 he made a visit to the university, where, after 
having performed his exercises with general applause, he 
commenced D. D. In 1542 he was presented by the chap- 
ter of Stoke to the rectory of Ashen in Essex, which he 
resigned in 1544, and was presented to the rectory of Bir- 
mingham All Saints, in the county of Norfolk ; but his 
most important promotion that year, was to the mastership 
of Bene’t college, Cambridge, where he had been educated. 
On this occasion he was recommended to the society by 
the king, as the fittest person in every respect; and they 
knowing his character, did not hesitate to elect him, and 
he was admitted accordingly Dec. 4, 1544. He began his 
government of the college with making some useful orders 
concerning certain benefactions and foundations belonging 
to the college; and, to prevent the college goods from 
being embezzled, be caused e.xact inventories of them 
to be made, and deposited in the common chest, ordering 
at the same time that they should be triennially inspected 
and renewed by the master and fellows. Finding likewise 
their accounts in great confusion, occasioned principally 
by the neglect of registering them in books belonging to 
the society, he put them into such a method, that by 
comparing the rentals, receipts, ex])en3es, &c. together, 
they might at any time appear as clear as possible, and 
these he caused to be annually engrossed on parchment for 
their better preservation. HeaUo undertook the revisal of 
the statutes, and reduced them to nearly their present 
form, being assisted in this by his friend Dr. Mey, the 
civilian, and one of the visitors who confirmed them in the 
second year of Edward VI. All these regulations and 
transactions, with some other matters relating both to the 
college and university, he caused to be registered in a 
book, called the Black Book, which has ever since been 
in the custody of the master. The old statutes were in- 
deed once more introduced in the time of queen Mary, 
but continued no longer in force than to the first year of 
Elizabeth’s reign, when the former were again revived. 
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and in 1568 finally reviewed, corrected, and approved by 
her visitors. In 154.5 he was elected vice-chajicellor, in 
which office he had an opportunity of exerting himself still 
farther for the welfare of bis college and the university at 
large; and he gave such satisfaction, that within the space 
of three years he was elected to the same office. On his 
election. Dr. Haddon, the public orator, gave him this 
character to his friend Cheke, “ cujus tu gravitatern, con 
silium, literas, won experiviur adding, “ Catonem 

aut Quintum F'abium ronatum putCvS ” 

In the same year, ].‘i45, tlie society presented him to 
the rectory of Land-Beach ; hut (o liis great mortification, 
lie was obliged to resign his beloved college of Stoke in 
1547, althougli he laboured as much as possible to pre- 
vent its dissolution. To preserve, however, as far as he 
conltl, the memory of its founder Edmund Mortimer, earl 
of March, he brought awa}' with him his arms painted on 
glass, and jdaced them in a window of the master’s loilge; 
and secured cite books of history and antiquities, which, 
made part of that invaluable collection with which he after- 
wards enriched his college. The same year, and in the 
forty-third of his age, he mcarrietl Margaret the daughter 
of Robert Harlstone, gent, of Mattishall in Norfolk, and 
sister of Simon Harlstone, w'ho had lived some time at 
Mciullesliam in Suffolk, where he was distinguished for his 
piety and sufferings in the reign of queen Mary. Dr. 
Parker Itad been attached to this lady for about seven years, 
hut they were prevented from marrying by the statute of 
Henry VIII. which made the marriage of the clergy felon}'. 
Mr. Masters conjectures that it was about this time he 
drew up, in his defence, a short treatise still preserved in 
the college library “ De conjugio Sacerdoutm,” and an- 
other against alienation of the revenues of the church, 
which Strype has printed in his Appendix, No. VIl. It is 
also probable that, on the increase of his family, he added 
the long gallery to the master’s lodge. The lady he mar- 
ried proved a most affectionate wife, and had so much 
sweetness of temper and amiable disposition, that bishop 
Ridley is said to have asked, “ If Mrs. Parker had a sister 
intimating that he would have been glad to have married 
one who came near her in excellence of character. 

In 1549, when Kelt’s rebellion broke out. Dr. Parker 
happened to be on a visit to his friends at Norwich, where 
he did great service by his exhortations and sermons ; and 
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even ventured into tl)e camp of the rebels, and, without 
regarding the imminent danger to which this exposed him, 
boldly inveighed against their rebellion and cruelty, ex- 
horted them to temperance, sobriety, and submission, and 
placed in the strongest light every argument and warning 
that was likely to prevail. To give a faithful account of 
this affair, he afterwards employed Mr. Nevile (see Ne- 
VJLE, Alexander), who wrote it in elegant Latin, and re- 
ceived for his reward an hundred pounds. In 1550 he lost 
his most intimate friend Dr. Martin Buccr, who lelt liim 
one of bis executors; and to testify bis great regard for 
that eminent refonner, be preaciicd bis luneral sermon. 
In this, wall great modesty and diflidence, he has drawn a 
most excellent character of him, and indeed the whole is 
WTitten in a style so plain and uniform, as to be much su- 
perior to the commcMi rate of sermons in those days. It 
was printed by dngge, under the title, Howe we ought 
to take the death of the godly, a sermon made in Cam- 
bridge at the burial of the noble clerck, I). M. Bucer. By’^ 
Mairliesv Parker, D. of Diviniue.” 

In 15 52 the king pr<‘sentcd iiim to the ennonry and pre- 
bend of Covingham, in the church of Lincoln, where lie 
was soon alter elected dean, upon Dr. d'aylor’s promotion 
to that sec. lie liad before been nominated to the master- 
sliip of l>inity-collt'gi!, proliably on the death of Dr. iled- 
man in 155t, but tins did not lake effect. It is aLo said 
that be dt dined a bishopric in this reign. On the acces- 
sion of queen Mary, however, the scene was changed, and 
lie, with all the married clergy wJio would not jiart with 
their wives, anti (on/’orni to tJiose superstitions rites and 
ceremonies th<*y had so lately rejected, were slript of their 
prelernients. He bore tliis r(‘verse <1 fortune witli jiious 
resignation. After iny deprivation” (he sa^s, in liis pri- 
vate journal) I lived so joyful before God in my con- 
science, and so neither ashamed nor dejected, that the 
most sweet leisure for study, to which the good provid-^nce 
of God has now recalled me, gave me much greater and 
more solid pleasures, than tluit former busy and dangerous 
kind of life ever aifordec^ me. What will hereafter befall 
me, I know not; but to God, who takes care of all, and 
who will one day reveal the hidden things of men’s hearts, 

I commend myself vvjiolly, and pious and most ciiaste 
wife, with rny two most dear little sons.” It appears also 
by a MS. in the college, quoted by Strype, that Dr. Parker 
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lurked secretly in those years (the reign of queen Mary) 
within the house of one of his friends, leading a poor life, 
without any men’s aid or succour; and yet so well con- 
tented with bis lot, that in that pleasant rest, and leisure 
for bis studies, he would never, in respect of himself, have 
desired any otl)er kind of life, the extreme fear of danger 
only excepted. And tliercin he lived as all other good 
nicii then did. liis wife he would not be divorced from, or 
j)ut her away all this evil lime (as he might, if ho would, in 
those days, vviiich so rigorously required it), being a woman 
very chaste, and of a very virtuous behaviour, and behav- 
ing herself with all clue reverence toward her husband.’^ 

It may sconi extraordinary that one who had so early 
imbibed tije sentiments of the reformers, and liad adhered 
to them so consiantly, siiould have escaped the vigilance 
of tin* persecnlors ; and it is certain that strict search was 
sorneliines made for liim, and that on one occasion, wdien 
obliged to niahe his escape on a sudden, he gc^t a fall from 
liis horse, hy wjiic h he was so much hurt, that he never re- 
covered it. Yet citlier from ilie reinissness of his enemies, 
or tlie kindness of his friends, .he was enabled to secrete 
himself, and notwithstanding the danger he w'as in, he 
employed his time in study. Among other things, it was 
during tliis alarming interval, that he wrote or rather en- 
largedi a treatise, supposed to be drawn up by bishop 
Ponet, in cUd’ence of j>riests’ marriages, against a book of 
i)r. Martin’s, which he caused to be printed, but without 
his name, in ddie title was A Defence of Priests’ 

IMarriages, estahlishcfl by tlie Imperial laws of the realm 
of England ; agaiiist a civilian,, naming Jiirnself Tljomas 
Alartm, cioc tor of the civil laws,” &c. 7diis work is no- 
ticed in our account of Dr. Martin, and a full account of 
it is given by Strype, p, 5i)V. Dr. l^arker also employed 
some part of his time in translating tliC book of l^sahns into 
various and elcgar.t English metre, which was likewise 
afterwards ])rirncd, but in vvliat y ear is uncertain, unless 
in 1567, as rninnied with a pen in the copy which is in the 
college library. This book, wliich Strype says he never 
could get a sight of, is divided into three 
witli tlie argument of each psalm in metre placed liefore it, 
and a suitable collect full of devotion and piety at tfie end. 
Some coj'iics of verses, and transcripts from the fathers and 
others on die use of the psalms are prefixed to it, with a 
table dividing them into Pvopheiici^ Enidilorii^ Consolaforii^ 
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&c. and at th^ end are added the eight several tunes, with 
alphabetical tables to the whole. 

On the accession of queen Elizabeth, he left bis retreat 
in Norfolk, and being on a visit to his friends at Cam- 
bridge, was sent for up to town by his old acquaintance 
and contemporaries at tVie university, sir Nicholas Bacon, 
now lord-keeper of the great seal, and sir William Cecil, 
secretary^ of state, who well knew his worth. But he was 
now become enamoured of retirement, and suspecting they 
designed him for some high dignity in the church, of which 
however no intimation Viad yet been given, he wrote them 
many letters^, setting forth his own inabilities and infir- 
mities, and telling the lord-keeper in confidence, he 
would much rather end his days upon some such small pre- 
ferment as the mastership of his college, a living of twenty 
nobles per arm. at most, than to dwell in the deanry of 
Lincoln, wliich is 200 at the least,” These statesmen, 
however, still considered him as in every respect the best 
fitted for the archbishopric of Canterbury ; and the reluct- 
ance he showed to accept it, and the letters he wTote both 
to them and the queen, only served to convince all parties 
that they had made a proper choice. He was accordingly 
consecrated on Dec. 17 , 1559 , in Lambeth chajiel, by 
William Barlow, late bishop of Bath and Wells, and then 
elect of Chicliester ; John Story, late bishop of Chichester, 
and then elect of Hereford; Miles Coverdale, bishop of 
Exeter, and John Hodgkin, suffragan bishop of Bedford. 
An original instrument of the rites nud ceremonies used on 
this occcasion, corresponding exactly with the archbishop’s 
register, is still carefully preserved in Bene’t college library, 
and proved of great service, when the papists, some years 
after, invented a story that Parker was consecrated at th^ 
Nag’s head inn, or tavern, in Cheapside. That this was a 
mere fable has been sufficiently showui by many" authors, 
and is acknowledged even by catholic writers. Being thus 
constituted primate and metropolitan, Dr. Parker endea- 
voured to fill the vacant sees with men of learning and 
piety, who were well affected to the reformation ; and soon 
after his own consecration, he consecrated in his chapel at 
Lambeth, Grindal, bishop of London ; Cox, bishop of Ely; 
Sandys, bishop of Worcester; Jewell, bishop of Salisbury; 
and several others. 

* These letters are printed in Bur- of his Antiqiiitates” in the Lambeth 
net’s History of the Hefonintion, but I he library, wjth many other curious 
orijfinals are iu the arcbbl^bop’s copy documents respecting^ him. 
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The subsequent history of archbishop Parker is that of 
the church of England. He had assisted at her foundation, 
and for the remainder of his life had a principal hand iu 
the superstructure. Referring, however, to ecclesiastic 
history, and particularly to Strype’s invaluable volume, for 
the full details of the archbishop’s conduct, we shall conBne 
ourselves to a few of the most prominent of those measures 
in which he was personally concerned. Soon after his con- 
secration he received a letter from the celebrated Calvin, 
in which that reformer said that “ he rejoiced in the hap- 
piness of England, and that God had raised up so gracious 
a queen, to he instrumental in propagating the true faith 
of Jesus Christ, by restoring the gospel, and expelling 
idolatry, together with the bishop of Rome’s usurped 
power.” And then in order to unite protestants together, 

as he had attempted before in king Edward’s reign, he 
intreated the archbishop to prevail with her majesty, to 
summon a general assembly of all the protestant clergy, 
wheresoever dispersed ; and that a set form and method 
(namely of public service, and government of the church) 
might be established not only within her dominions, 
but also among all the reformed and evangelical churches 
abroad, Parker communicated this letter to the queen’s 
council, and they took it into con.sideration, and desired 
the archbishop to return thanks to Calvin ; and to signify 
that they thought his proposals very fair and desireable, 
but as to church-government, to inform him, that the 
church of England would adhere to the episcopal form. 
The death ol’ Calvin prevented any farther intercour.se on 
this subject, but Strj'pe lias brought sufficient evidence 
that Chiivin was not absolutely averse to episcopacy, and 
.that he was as zealous for uniformity* as our archbishop, 
who has been so much reproached for his endeavours to 
promote it. 

In 1560, Parker wrote a letter to the queen, with the 
concurrence of the bishops of London and Ely, exhorting 
her majesty to marry, which it is well known she declined. 
He also visited several dioceses, in some of which he 

* It is worth tlje notice of those who the reformers, anti tliat no man con- 
rail against Parker for his endeavours ceived lluit relit^ioii would be benefited 
to promote uniformity, and his coiise- b3'^ being split into an hundred sects, 
*|«ent harsh treatment of the Puritans, with as many different ways of think* 
that in those days an esiabllshmcnL of hig, and petty church g'overaments. 
Home description was tinr object of all 
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found the churches miserably supplied with preacher;S, 
The bishop of KI 3 certificil, that of 152 livings in his dio- 
cese, fittv-two only were duly served ; and tiiat there were 
thirty-four benefices vacant, thirteen that had neither rec- 
tors nor vicars, and fifty-seven that were enjoyed by non- 
residents. Tills was not owing to the popish clergy being 
deprived of their benefices, for tlie number so deprived 
did not exceed two hundred in the wliolc kingdom ; but 
the truth was, that at th/ conclusion of Mary’s reign the 
great bulk of the clergy were grossly ignorant, and it was 
long before the universities were encouraged to furnish a 
series of learned divines. 

In 1561, arciihishoj) Parker and some of the other pre- 
lates made an application to the queen against the use of 
images, to which lur majesty still discovered a very great 
inclination, and it may be inferred that tiiey induced Jier 
to change her oj^inion on this matter, from tlie atiecdote 
given in our acc ount of dean Nowell, who incurred her 
displeasure hy only presenting lier with a prayer-boc^k, 
illustrated with engravings. In other res[)ects she adhered 
to many of her father’s notions, and when about this time 
she took a journey into Essex and Suffolk, she expressed 
great displeasure at finditig so many of tiie clergy married, 
and at observing so many women and cliiMren in cathedrals 
and colleges. She had, indeed, so strong an aversion to 
matrimony in the clergy, tliat it was owing to Cecil’s cou- 
rage and dextei’ity, as apfiears by a letter of Ids to Parker, 
that she did not absolutely prohibit the marriage of ail 
ecclesiastics. He was, however, obliged to conse nt to an 
injunction, that no head or member of any college or 
cathedral, should brii^g a wife, or any other woman, into 
the precincts of it, to abide in the same, on pain of for- 
feiture of all ecclesiasti(?al j)romolions.” Archbishop Par- 
ser took the liberty to remonstrate with the queen against 
this order, and on this interview she treated tlie institution 
of matrimony with contempt, declared to him that she re- 
pented her making any of them bishops, and wished it had 
been otherwise ; nay, threatened him witli injunctions of 
another nature, winch his grace understood to be in favour 
of the/oid religion. In his letter to Cecil on this occasion, 
he assures him that the bishops have all of tliein great rea- 
son to be dissatisfied with the queen ; that he repents his 
having engaged in the station in which he was; and that 
the reception which he bad from her majesty the day 
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before, had quite indisposed him for all other business, and 
he could only mourn to God in the bitterness of hU soul ; 
but if she went on to force the clergy to any compliance, 
they must obey God rather than men, and that many of 
them had conscience and courage enough to sacrifice their 
lives in defence of their religion. 

But, whatever our archbishop might suffer from the des- 
potic caprices of the queen, he had yet more trouble with 
th e dissentions which appeared in the church itself, and 
never ceased to prevail, in a greater or less degree, until 
the whole fabric was overturncfi in the reign of Charles I. 
These first appeared in the opposition given to the eccle- 
siastic habits by a considerable number of divines, and 
those men of worth and piety, who seemed to be of opinion 
that poper}^ might consist in dress as well as doctrine. By 
virtue oi* ilie clause in the act of uniformity', wliich gave 
liie queen a power of adding any oilier rites and ceremo- 
nies she pleased, she set forth injunctions ordering that the 
clergy should wear seemly garments, square caps, and 
copes, which had he.en laid aside in the reign of king Ed- 
ward. Many confonncil to thest; in every circumstance, 
hut others refused the <‘ap and surplice, considering them 
as relics of popery, and therefore both superstitious and 
sinful. Tlie ([iieen, enraged at this opjiositiou, wliich vvas 
lavf>ured even liy some of lu'r courtiers, wrote a letter to 
tije two arclibishops, reflecting with some acrimony on it, 
as the eifcct of rcmissiiess in the bishops; and requiring 
tlieiii to confer with lier ecclesiastical commissioners, that 
an exact f)rder and uniformity might be maintained in all 
external rites and ceremonies ; anti that none hereafter 
sliouid he admilietl to any ecclesiastical preferment, but 
those who w^cre disposed to obedience in this respect* 
Archbishop Parker, accordingly, with the assistance of 
several of his brethren, drew up ordinances for the due 
order in preaclung and administering the sacraments, and for 
the apparel of persons ecclesiastical. According to these, the 
preachers were directed to study edification, and to manage 
controversy with sobriety ; exhorting the people to fre- 
quent the communion, and to obey the laws^ and the 
queen’s injunctions. All the licences for preaching were 
declared void and of no effect, but were to be renewed to 
such as their bishops thought worthy of the office ; and 
such as preached unsound doctrine were to be denounced 
to the bishop, and not contradicted in the church. Thus^. 
VoL. XXIV. I 
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who had licences were to preach once in three months ; 
and those who were unlicensed, were to read homilies. In 
administering the sacrament, the principal minister was to 
wear a cope, but at all other prayers only the surplice ; in 
cathedrals they were to wear hoods, and preach in them ; 
the sacrament was to be received by every body kneeling ; 
every minister saying the public prayers, or administering 
the sacraments, was to wear a surplice with sleeves ; and 
every parish was to provide a communion-tahle, and to 
have the ten commandments set on the east wall above it. 
d’he bishops were to give notice when any persons were to 
be ordained, and none were to be ordained without de- 
grees. Then followed some rules about wearing apparel, 
caps, and gowns ; to all which was added, a form of sub- 
scription to be required of all w'ho were admitted to anv 
office in the church ; that they would not preach without 
licence, that they would read the Scriptures iiilelligihly, 
that they would keep a register-book, that they would use 
such apparel in service-time especially as was appointed, 
that they would keep peace and quiet in their parishes, 
that they would read some of the Bible daily, and in con- 
clusion, that they would observe miilormity, and conform 
to all the laws and orders already established for that pur- 
pose ; and to use no sort of trade, if their living amounted 
to twenty nobles. 

It might have been expected that these ordinances 
would have pleased the queen, as being in conformity with 
her wishes, and, in fact, in answer to her orders ; but the 
opponents of the habits, who began to be called Puritans, 
applied to their friends at court, and especially to her 
great favourite Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, who pre-* 
vailed so far with her majesty, that all her former resolu- 
tion disappeared, and she refused to sanction the ordi- 
nances with her authority, telling the archbishop, that the 
oath of canonical obedience was sufficient to bind the in- 
ferior clergy to their duty, without the interposition of the 
crown. The archbishop, hurt at such capricious conduct, 
and at being placed in such a situation between the court 
and the church, told Cecil, that if the ministry persisted 
in their indifference, he would “ no more strive against 
the stream, fume or chide who would and it is most pro- 
bable his remonstrances prevailed, for the above ordi- 
nances were a few days after published, under the name 
©f Advertisements ; and he then proceeded upon them with 
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that zeal which procured him from one party the reproach 
of being a persecutor, and from the other the honour of 
being a firm friend and supporter of the church-establish- 
ment. The particular steps he took, the trials he insti- 
tuted, and the punishments he inflicted, are detailed at 
length by Strype and other church-historians ; but on the 
merit of his conduct there is great diversity of opinion. 
It has been said, both in excuse and in reproach of his 
measures, that he was too subservient to the queen. To us 
it appears, that he took as much liberty in advising the 
queen, and in contending with her humours, as any prelate 
or statesman of her reign, and tl}at what he did to pro- 
mote uniformity in the church arose from a sincere, how- 
ever mistaken opinion, that uniformity was necessary to the 
advancement of the reformation, and in itself practicable. 
All that is wrong in this opinion must be referred to the 
times in which lie lived, when no man conceived that an 
established church could flourish if surrounded by secta- 
ries, and wheii toleration was not at all understood in its 
present sense. 

He continued to struggle with the difficulties attending 
his office and measures, until his seventy-first year, when, 
finding himself in a declining condition, he signed his 
will A[)ril 3, 1575, and died on May 17 following. He was 
buried in his own chapel at Lambeth, with a Latin inscriji- 
tion by his friend Dr. Walter Haddon : but this was de- 
molished, and his bones taken up and scattered, during tiie 
usurpation ; nor was it known what became of tliem till 
they were discovered by Dugdale, in archbislmp Sancroft’s 
time, who again replaced them in the midst of tlie area of 
tlie chapel, as a small marble stone facing the altar, with 
this inscription upon it, now denotes, Corpus Maltha;i 
archiepiscopi tandem hie quiescit the monument itself, 
with an epitaph upon it of his own drawing up, being since 
removed into the anti-chapel. 

Concerning his learning and zeal for the promotion of 
learning, there is no difference of opinion. His skill in 
ancient liturgies was such, that he was one of tiie first se- 
lected to draw up the Book of Common Prayer ; and when 
he came to be placed at the head of the church, he la- 
boured much to engage the bishops, and other learned 
men, in the revisal and correction of the former transla- 
tions of the Bible. This was at length undertaken and 
carried on under his direction and inspection, who assigned 

i 2 
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particular portions to each of his assistants, which he after- 
wards perused and corrected, and spared no ptiins in i;et- 
ting it completed. It was first published in 156S, and has 
usually been called the “ Bishop’s Bible,” and ran its 
course with the Genev^a translation, until the present ver- 
sion was executed, in the reign of king Janies. He also 
published a “ Saxon homily on the Sacrament,” trans- 
lated out of Latin into that language, by iElfric a learned 
abbot of St. Alban’s, about 900 years before; with two 
epistles of the same, in which is not the least mention of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. He was the editor also 
of editions of the histories of Matthew of Westminster and 
Matthew of Paris, and of various other works, enumerated 
by Tanner; some of which were either composed by him, 
or printed at his expcnce. The work on which he is 
thought to have spent most time was that “ De Antiqui- 
tate BritannicaeEcclesiae but his share in this is a disputed 
poifit among antiquaries. In his letter to the lord treasu- 
rer, to whom he presented a copy, he speaks of it as his 
own collection, which had been the employment of his 
leisure hours. Dr. Drake likewise, in the preface to his 
edition of it, quotes a letter of the archbishop’s in the 
college-library, in which he expressly styles it, “ My book 
of Canterbury Predecessors;” and archbishop Bramhall 
was of opinion, that the conckision of the preface proved 
Parker himself to have been the author. But notwith- 
standing these testimonies, the matter is doubtful. Sel- 
den was the first who called it in question, although with- 
out giving his reasons ; and sir Henry Spelman considered 
Dr. Ackw'orth to have been either the author or collector 
of the work. Archbishop Usher thinks that Ackworth wrote 
only the first part, concerning the British antiquities ; and 
he, Selden, and Wharton, ascribe the lives of the arch- 
bishops to Josselyn, and make Parker little more than the 
director ojf encourager of the whole. And this certainly 
seems to be confirmed by the copy now in the Lambeth- 
library. Tljis copy, which originally belonged to that li- 
brary, but was missing from the year 1720, was replaced 
in 17 57 by Dr. I’revor, bishop of Durham, who found 
it ill the .Sunderland-lihrary. This, which Dr. Ducarel 
thought the only perfect one existing, contains many 
manuscript papers, letters, and notes, respecting arch- 
bishop Parker and the see of Canterbury ; and, among 
these, some proofs tiiat Ackworth and Josselyn had a con- 
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siderable share in the composition of the work. At the 
beginning of St. Augustine’s life we find this note; “These 
24 pages of St, Augustine’s life were thus begun by George 
Ac worth Dr. of laws, at the appointment of Matthew 
Parker Abp. of Cant, and the Jives of all the arch- 
bishops should have in this course been perfected — (some 
words not intelligible) — but doth prevented it.” This Dr, 
Ackworth, as we have mentioned in our account of him 
(vol. I.) w'as alive in 1576, but how long after is not known, 
but as this is a 3 ’ear after our prelate’s <leath, there seems 
some difficulty in understanding tlie latter part of this 
note, without adopting archbishop Usher’s opinion above 
mentioned. We also find in the Lambeth copy, on the 
title-page of the history', the following note : “ 'I’his His- 
toric was collected and penned by .John Josselym, one of 
the sons of sir Thomas Josselyrt, knight, by the appoint- 
ment and oversight of Matthew Parker archbishop of Cant, 
the said John being entertained in the said archb. house, 
as one of his antiquaries, to whom, besides the allowance 
afforded to him in i)is howse, he gave to hym the parsonage 
of Hollinborn in Kent,” &c. 

It seems probable therefore that I'arker planned this 
work, and supplied his assistants with materi;»ls from his 
own collections respecting ecclesiastical antiquities. It 
was printed probably at Lambeth, where the archbishop 
had an establishment of printers, engravers, and illu- 
minators, in a folio volume, in 1572. The number of 
copies printed appears to have been vmy small, some 
think not more than four or five, for private distnl)u- 
tion ; but this must be a mistake ; for Dr. Drake men- 
tiojis his having consulted twenty-one copies, most of 
which, he adds, were imperfect. The copies c.xtant, 
however, in a perfect slate, arc^ verj' few; Slrjpe mentions 
onl^? five, and one of these, which he calls the choicest of 
all, belonged to arclibishop Sancrofl, came afterwards into 
the hands of Mr. Wharton, and appears to be the one 
now at Lambeth. Tht;re is a very fine copy in the British 
Museum, bound in green velvet embroidered, which ap- 
pears to have been the presentation-copy to queen Eliza- 
beth. A bad edition of tiie work was published at Hanover 
in 1605; and a very elegant one by Dr. Drake in 1729, 
folio. In 1574, a short life of archbishop Parker was y>ub- 
lished abroad, most probably by one of his enemies among 
the puritans, under the title “ TJie Life of the 70 Arch- 
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bishopp of Canterbury, presently settinge. Englished, and 
to be added to the 69 lately sett forth in Latin, This 
number of seventy is so complete a number as it is great 
pitie ther should be one more : but that as Augustin was 
the first, so Matthew might be the last.” Of this scurri- 
lous publication an account may be seen in the “ Resti- 
tuta,” vol. I. 

To the university of Cambridge, and particularly to 
his own college, he was a most munificent benefactor, 
founding, at his own expence, many fellowships and scho- 
larships. He was also the founder of the first Society of 
Antiquaries, over which he presided during his life, and in 
this office was succeeded by archbishop Whitgift. He 
had the taste and spirit of an antiquary from his earliest 
years, and employed bis interest, when he rose in the 
world, as well as his fortune, in accumulating collections, 
or transcripts of manuscripts, from the dissolved monas- 
teries. In his library is a letter from the privy-council, 
dated July 1568 , signifying the queen’s pleasure, that the 
archbishop, or his deputies, should be permitted to peruse 
all the records of the suppressed houses. 7’he greatest 
favour, therefore, which he conferred on literature, was 
the invaluable collection of MSS. and printed books which 
he gave to his college, and which is there still preserved. 
Fuller styled this collection “the Sun of English Antiquity, 
before it vA'as eclipsed by that of sir Robert Cotton,” and 
justly, as it contained more materials, relating to the civil 
and ecclesiastical history of this kingdom, than bad ever 
been collected. The manuscripts are of the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries. Some are as. old as the tenth, ninth, and 
eighth. They relate to -the writings of the fathers and 
school-divinit 3 % to civil and ecclesiastical matters, to the 
concerns of various religious houses, of the university, See. 
Many of them are in the old Saxon character, and they 
are all well described in Nasmith’s Catalogue. A copy of 
his will is preserved in the College-library, as are two 
pictures of him in oil, with a beautiful one in water-co- 
lours, taken in the seventieth year of his age, at the end 
of the college-statutes. His only surviving son, John, was 
knighted in 1603 , and died in 1618 , but there is nothing 
remarkable in his history i and the family is now thought 
to be extinct. ' 

1 Strype’s Life. — Masters’s Hist- of C. C. C. C. — Biog. Brit, a very super- 
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PARKER (Robert), was a puritan divine of consi- 
derable learning and reading, but his early history is very 
variously represented. Mr. Brook, in his late “ Lives of 
the Puritans,” places him as rector of North- Benflete, in 
Essex, in 1571 , on the authority of Newcourt, but New- 
court is evidently speaking of a Robert Parker, who held 
Bardfield-parva in 1559 , and must have been a different 
person. On the other hand, Mr. Mastf;rs, in his History 
of C. C. C. C. informs us that he was in 158 1 a pensioner 
of Betje’t college, Cambridge, and was made scholar of 
the house in 1583 , at which time he published a coj)y of 
Latin verses on the death of sir William Buttes, and suc- 
ceeded to a fellowship in the latter end of the year follow 
ing. He was then A. B. but commenced A. M. in 1585 , 
and left the universit}- in 1589 . Both his biographers agree 
that the person they speak of was beneficed afterwards at 
Wilton, in Wiltshire, and the author of “ A scholasrical 
Discourse against symbolizing with Anti-christ in cere- 
monies, especially in the sign of the Cross,” printed in 
1607 , without a printer’s name,' consisting of near 400 
pages closely printed in folio. Jn this he appears to have 
employed very extensive reading to very little purpose, 
according to Dr. Grey; and even Mr. Pierce, in his “ Vin- 
dication of the Dissenters,” owns that “ his fancy was 
somewhat odd as to his manner of handling his argument.” 
It contained at the same time matter so very offensive, that 
a proclamation was issued for apprehending the author, 
who, after many narrow escapes, was enabled to take re- 
fuge in Holland. Here some of his biographers inform us 
that he was chosen minister of the English church at Am- 
sterdam ; but the magistrates of the city, being unwilling to 
disoblige the king of England by continuing him their 
pastor, he removed to Doesburgh, where be became chap- 
lain to the garrison. Others tell us that lie would have been 
chosen pastor to the English church at Amsterdam, had not 
the magistrates been afraid of disobliging king James. 
Accordiiig to Mr. Brook, it would ap[>ear that he had pub- 
lished his work De Descensu” before he left England, 
but we can more safely rely on Mr. Masters, who had seen 
the book, and who informs us that it was while he was at 
Amsterdam that he published a treatise, De Descensn 
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domini nostd Jesu Christi ad Inferos,” 4to, which had 
been begun by his learned friend Hugh Sandlord, who 
finding death approaching, coomiitted the perfecting of it 
to him. 'Fhis he was about to do when compelled to leave 
England. His preface is dated Amsterdam, Dec. 30, 1611. 
He was also the author of a treatise “ De Politia Eccle- 
siastica Christi et Hierarchicaopposita,” published in 1616, 
at which time he had been dead two years. He is indeed 
here represented “ as an eminent servant of Christ, called 
home to rest from his labours in the midst of his course.” 
The Bodleian catalogue assigns to him two other post- 
humous works, “A Discourse concerning Puritans,’T64! , 
4to, and “ The Mystery of the Vials opened in the 1 6th 
chapter of the Revelations.” He left a son, I’homas, 
author of a work called “ Methodus gratiac divina) in tra- 
ductione hominis peccatoris ad vitam,” Loud. 1637, 8vo, 
which the editor considered as a work of importance by the 
care he took to collate four MS copies. Brook says he 
wrote also “ Meditations on the Prophecy of Daniel,” and 
died in 1677, in New England, to which he went in 1634, 
to avoid the consequences of nonconformity at home. * 
PARKER (Samuel), a man of some learning, and no 
contemptible writer, but of despicable character, was born 
in Sept. 1640, at Northampton, where his father, .John 
Parker, then practised the law. John had been bred to 
that profession in one of the Temples at London, and in- 
clining to the parliament against the king, was preferred 
to be a meuiber of the iiigh court of justice in 1649, in 
which office he gave sentence against the three lords. Cu- 
pel, Holland, and Hamilton, who were beheaded. During 
Oliver’s usurpation he was made an assistant committee- 
man for his county. In 1650, lie published a book in de- 
fence of the new government, as a commonwealth, with- 
out a king or house of lords, tnititled “ 'fhe Government 
of the People of England, precedent and present,” with 
an emblematical engraved title-page. In June 1655, w-hen 
Cromwell was declared protector, he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for removing obstructions at Worcester- 
house, in the Strand, near London, and was sworn serjeant 
at law next day. In Jan, 165.9, he was appointed by th« 
rump-parliament one of the barons of the exchequer ; but, 

* Master’s Hist* of C. C. C. C. — TJrrjok’s Lives of the Puritans. — NeaPs Pu- 
ritans, with Grey’s Examination, vo!. I. 
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Upon a complaint against him, was soon after ilisplaced. 
His character, however, appears to have been such, il*at 
he was again made regularly serjeaiit at law, by the re- 
commendation of chancellor Hyde, at the first call after 
the return of Charles II. 

His son, Samuel, the subject of the present article, was 
educated among the Puritans at Northampton; whence, 
when prepared for the university, he was sent to Wadham- 
college ill Oxford, and admitted, in 1659, under a pres- 
byterian tutor. While here he affected to lead a strict and 
religious life, entered into a weekly society, then called 
the gruellers, because their chief diet was water-gruel ; 
and it was observed that he put more graves into his 
porridge than all the rest.” This society met at a house 
in Holywell, where he was so zealous and consta?it an at- 
tendant upon prajers, sermons, and sacramefits, that he 
was esteemed one of the most valuable young men in the 
university. lie took ihc degree B. A. Feb. 28, 1660. At 
the time of the restoration he was a violent independent, 
and as for some time he continued to rail against episco- 
pacy, he was much discountenanced by the new warden, 
Dr. Blandford. Ujion this be removed to Trinity college, 
where, by the advice of Dr. Ralph Bathurst, then a senior 
fellow of that society, he was induced to change liis opi- 
nions, and became as violent against the nonconformists as 
he had ever been for them. He afterw’ards thanked Dr. 
Bathurst for having restored him from the chains and 
fetters of an unhappy education.” He now proceeded 
M. A. in 1663, and havdng taken orders, resorted fre- 
quently to London, and became chaplain to a nobleman, 
whom he amused by his humourous sallies at the expence 
of his old friends the jiresbyterians, iiulependents, &c. 
Mason was never more mistaken than when in his “ Ode 
to Independence” he mentions him by the epithet mitred 
dullness.” Parker was undoubtedly a man of wit, and 
although INIarvell was his match, yet the success of the 
latter w^as not a little owing to his having the best cause. 

In 166 5 he was elected a fellow of the royal society, and 
published about the same lime some physico-theological 
essays, in Latin, with the title ‘^Tentaniina Physico-ddieo- 
logica de Deo ; sive Theologia Scholastica, ad normam 
novae et reformatoe philosophise concinnata,” Loud. 1665, 
4to. Tliis he dedicated to archbishop Sheldon. The work 
was attacked by N. Fairfax, M. D. in a trea-tise w ith the 
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whimsical title of “ The Bulk and Selvedge of the World.’’ 
Ill 1666 he published A frcre and impartial Censure of 
the Platonic Philosophy and shortly after “An account 
of the nature and extent of the Divine Dominion and Good- 
ness, esjiecially as they refer to the Origenian hypothesis 
concerning the pre-existence of souls, together with a 
special account of the vanity and groundlessness of the hy- 
pothesis itself,” Oxon. 1660, 4to. About Michaelmas, 1667, 
archbishop Sheldon appointed him one of his chaphiins, a 
proof that at this time he was in estimation; and this seems 
to have led the way to higher preferment. He now left 
Oxford, and resided at Lambeth, under the eye of his pa- 
tron; who, in June 1670, collated him to the archdea- 
conry of Canterbury, in the room of Dr. Sancroft, after- 
wards archbishop. On Nov. 26, the same year, having accom- 
panied VV'iiliam prince of Orange on his visit to (Cambridge, 
he had the degree of D. D. conferred upon him. On Nov. 1 8, 
1672, he was installed prebendary of Canterbury ; and had 
the rectories of Ickham and Cbarlham, in Kent, conferred 
upon him by the archbishop about the same time. About 
this time he published some of those writings against the 
presbyterians which involved him in a controversy. I’he 
first of these was his “ Discourse of Ecclesiastical Polit}’-, 
wherein the authority of the civil magistrate over the con- 
sciences of subjects in matters of external religion is as- 
serted.” This was first answered by the anonymous author 
of “ Insolence and Impudence triumphant,” ike. 1669; and 
by Dr. John Owen, in “ Truth and Innocence vindicate<l.” 
He then published “ A Defence and Contimiatiun of Ec- 
clesiastical Polity (against Dr. Owen),” Loud. 1671, 8vo ; 

“ Toleration discussed,” &c. 1670, 4to ; “ A Discourse in 
Vindication of bishop Bramhall and the Church of Eng- 
land, from the fanatic charge of Popery,” &c. This was 
prefixed to a “ Treatise” of the said bishop, WTittcji in his 
own defence, 1672, 8vo. A humourous censure of this 
piece being fuiblished by Andrew Marvell, entitled “ The 
llebearsa! Transprosed,” &c. our author, in the same hu- 
mourous taste, wrote “ A Reproof to the Rehearsal Trans- 
prosed,” 167'1, 8vo. Wood, however, observes, that, “ find- 
ing himself beaten in tins cudgelling way, his high spirit 
was abated for ever after, and though Marvell replied to 
his ‘ Keproof,’ yet he judged it more prudent to lay down 
the cudgels. It put him upon a more sober, serious, and 
moderate way of writing.” (See M.-vhvell. ) Parker’s last 
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publication in this controversy was A free and impartial 
inquiry into the causes of that very great esteem and ho- 
nour the Nonconformist Ministers are in with their fol- 
lowers,” 167 3, 8vo. In 1678 lie published his “ Disputa- 
tiones de Deo et nrovidentia divina,” &c, 4to, which is 
highly commended by Dr. Henry More in the general pre- 
face to bis works. This was followed by other works, en- 
titled “ Demonstration of the divine authority of the Law 
of Nature, and of the Christian Religion,” 1681, 4to ; 

The Case of the Church of England briefly stated in the 
three first and fundamental principles of a Christian Church. 
I. The Obligation of Christianity by Divine Right. II. 
The Jurisdiction of the Church by Divine Right. III. The 
institution of Episcopal Superiority by Divine Right,” 
London, 8vo ; “ An account of the Government of the 
Christian Church, in the first six hundred years; parti- 
cularly shewing, I. The Apostolical practice of Diocesan 
and Metropolitical Episcopacy. II. The usurpation of pa- 
triarchal and papal authority. III. The war of two hundred 
years between the bishops of Rome and Constantinople, of 
universal supremacy,” London, 1683, 8vo ; “ Religion 
and Loyalty, or, a demonstration of the power of the 
Christian Church within itself, supremacy of sovereign 
powers over it, and duty of passive obedience and non- 
resistance to all their commands, exemplified out of re- 
cords,” &c. 8vo ; and the year following, tlie second part 
of the same work, containing “ the history of the concur- 
rence of the imperial and ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
Government of the Church, from the beginning of the 
reign of Jovian to the end of Justinian,” 1685, 8vo. 

As he thus by his writings, as well as personal conduct, 
maintained an unreserved obsequiousness to the court, du- 
ring the reign of Charles II. so upon the accession of his 
brother to the throne, he continued in the same servile 
complaisance ; and it w'as not long before he reaped the 
fruits of it in the bishopric of Oxford, to which he was 
nominated by James II. on the death of Dr. Fell in 16S6, 
being allowed to liold the archdeaconry of Canterbury in 
commendam. He was also made a privy counsellor, and 
constituted, by a royal mandamus, president of Magdalen- 
college in Oxford, a situation which amounted to a dis- 
grace, as it was in violation of the statutes, and in resist- 
ance to the lawful election of Dr. Hough. (See Hough ) 

Having now openly rejected the church of England, 
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which he had sacrificed to bis ambition, he became one of 
tlie Romish mercenaries, prostituting his pen in c’lelence 
of transubstantiation, and the worship of saints and images. 
The papists, it is certain, made sure of him as a proscl 3 'te; 
one of whom, in a letter from Liege, informs liis cor- 
respondent that he even proposed in council, whether it 
was not exjjedient that at least one college in Oxford should 
be allowed to be catholics, that they might not be forced 
to be at such charges by going beyond the seas to study. 
In the same spirit, having invited two popish noblemen, 
with a third of the church of England, to an entertain- 
ment, he drank the king’s health, wishing a happy success 
to all his affairs ; adding, that the religion of the protest- 
ants in England seemed to him to be in no better a 
condition than Bnda was before it was taken, and that 
they w’ere next to Atheists who defended that faith. So 
very notorious was his conduct, that the more prudent and 
artful of the popish party condemned it. Father Peter, a 
Jesuit, and privy-counsellor to king James, in a letter to 
father la Chaise, confessor to Louis XIV. uses these ex- 
pressions ; “ The bishop of Oxford has not yet declared 
himself openly ; the great obstacle is his wife, whom he 
cannot rid himself of; his design being to continue a 
bishop, and only c hange communion, as it is not doubled 
but the king will permit, and our holy father confirm ; 
though I don’t sec bow be can be farther useful to us in 
the religion he is in, because lie is snsperteil, and of no 
esteem among the heretics of the English church ; nor do 
I see that the example of his conversion is like to draw 
many others after him, because he declared himself so 
suddenly. If he had believed my counsel, which uas to 
temporize for some longer time, he would have done better ; 
but it is his temper, or rather zeal, that hurried him on to 
it.” These two letters were first printed in a “ Thinl Col- 
lection of Papers relating to the present juncture of affairs 
in England,” &c. 1689, 4to, and have been since inserted 
in Echard’s and Rapin’s histories. 

His character was now become contemptible, and his 
authority in his diocese so very insignificant, that when he 
assembled his clergy and desired them to subscribe an 

Address of Thanks to the king for his declaration of Li- 
berty of Conscience,” they rejected it with such unanimitj', 
that he got but one clergyman to concur with him in it. 
The last effort he made to serve the court was his pub- 
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lishing Reasons for abrogating the Test;” and this pro- 
duced a controversy, in which he was completely foiled, 
his character despised, and his spirit broken. He died un- 
lamented at Magdalen college. May 20, 1687, and wai 
buried in the outer chapel* He was a man of learning, 
and in some instances an acute writer^. Of that character 
Marvell’s wit cannot deprive him. But it may be allowed, 
with Burnet, that he was a man of no judgment, and of as 
little virtue ; and as to religion, rather impious; that he 
was covetous and ambitious, and seemed to have no other 
souse of religion but as a political interest, and a subject 
of party and faction. He seldom came to prayers, or to 
any exercises of devotion ; and was so lifted up with pride 
that he grew insulVerahle to all that came near liim. 

It must have been as the last effort of a desperate cause 
vvlien he sent a Uiscourse” to James, persuading him to 
embrace the prote.staiit religion, with a Letter” to the 
same purpose, which was printed at London in 1690, 4to. 
His works have but few readers at this day ; and Swift 
observes, that jVLjrveH’s remarks on Parker continued to 
be read when the book which occasioned them was long 
ago sunk.” He left a son of his own name, who was an 
excellent scholar, and a man of singular modesty. He 
never took tlie oaths after the revolution. He married a 
bookseller’s daughter at Oxford, where he resided with a 
numerous family of children ; to support wiiicli he pub- 
lished some books, particularly, 1. An English Transla- 
tion of rully de finibus, 1702,” 8vo, in the ])reface t(.> 
wliicli be ba'i some animad versions upon Locke’s Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding. 2. yVn abridgment of 
the Ecclesiastic Histories of Eusebius, Socrates, Sozornen, 
and ddieodoret,” 1729. He also published a Latin ma- 
nuscript of his father, containing the history of bis own 
lime, under this title, Reverendi admodum iti Christo 
patris Saniuelis Pavkeri episcopi de rebus sui temporis com- 
rnentariorum libri quatuor,” 1726, 8vo, of which, two 
English translations were afterwards published, one by the 
rev. Thomas Newliu, fellow of Magdalen college. But 
Mr. Parker’s last and greatest work was entitled Biblio- 
theca Biblica,” printed at Oxford in .5 vols. 4to, tlie first 
of which appeared in two parts in 1720, and the fifth in 

♦ LarJner speaks in terms of re- use of it in obapter xxxix of his “ Tei- 
tpect of his ** Demonstration of the limoni ’s of Ancjent Heathen^.*’ vu!/ 
Divine Authority/* and makes VIll. of his Works. 
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1735, with an account of the other writings of the author, 
and some particulars of his life, drawn up by Dr. Thomas 
Haywood, of St. John’s college, to whom were attributed 
most of the dissertations in the work. He describes it as 
“ being a new Comment upon the five Books of Moses, 
extracted from the ancient fathers, and the most famous 
critics both ancient and modern, with occasional annota- 
tions or dissertations upon particular difficulties, as they 
were often called for.” Mr. Parker died July 14, 1730, 
in his fiftieth year, leaving a widow and children. The 
metrical paraphrase v f Leviticus xi. 13, &c. in vol. III. 
w.as written by Mr. Warton, of Magdalen college, father 
to the late learned brothers, Joseph and Thomas Warton ; 
and the “ Fragment of Hyppolitus, taken out of two Arabic 
MSS. in the Bodleian,” in the fourth vol. was translated by 
the late Dr. Hunt. Mr. Parker never was in orders, as he 
coulil not reconcile his mind to the new government; but 
he associated much ami was highly respected by many 
divines, particularly nonjurors, as Dr. Hickes, Mr. Collier, 
Mr. Dodweil, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Nelson, and Dr. Grabe, 
whose liberality lessened the difficulties whicli a very large 
family occasioned. He ajtpears to have had a place in the 
Bodleian librasy, as Mr. Wheatly, in a letter to Dr, Ilaw- 
linson, dated Dec, 1739, says, “ Sam. Parker’s son J had 
heard before was apprenticed to Mr. Clements ; btit the 
account you give me of his extraordinary proficiency is 
new. If it be true also, I hope some generous patron of 
learning will recall him from the bookseller’s shop, and 
place him in bis /a/Act ’s scat^ the Bodleian library.” ’Phis 
son, Sackviile Parker, was afterwards for many years an 
eminent bookseller at Oxford, and one of the four Octo- 
genarian booksellers, who died in 179 3 and 1796, namely, 
James Fletcher, at eighty-six ; Sackviile Parker, at eighty- 
nine; Stephen Fletcher, at eighty-tw'o, and Daniel Prince, 
at eighty-five. They were all born at Oxford, except 
James Fletcher, The present worthy bookseller, Mr. Jo- 
seph Parker, is nephew and successor to Mr. Sackviile 
Parker . ' 

PARKHURST (John), an eminent prelate of the six- 
teenth century, was born at Guildford, in Surrey, in 1511, 
and was the son of Mr. George Parkhurst of that place. 

• Alh. Ox. vol. II. — Brit. — Burnet’s Own Times. — Gent. Mag. vol. 
LXX. p. 7. — Letters by eminent Persons, lfel3, 3 vois. 8vo — D’lsiaeli’s Quar- 
rels vol. 11. p. 174. — Crosby’s Baptists, vol. 1 L-^Nii;hoIs’s Bowj’er. 
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He was educated there in the grammar-school adjoining 
to Magdalen college gate, under Thomas Robertson, a 
very famous teacher. He was elected fellow of Merton 
college in 1529, and three years after, proceeding in arts, 
entered into holy orders. Anthony Wood says that he was 
at this time better esteemed for poetry and oratory than 
divinity. Yet we find him recorded in the life of Jewell, 
as the tutor of that excellent prelate, who entered of Mer- 
ton college in 15:45, and as prudently instilling, together 
with his other learning, those excellent principles into this 
young gentleman, which afterwards made him the darling 
and wonder of his age.” Among other useful employ- 
ments, we find him collating Coverdalc and TindaPs trans- 
lations of the Bible along with his pupil, of whom he 
conceived a very high opinion, and on one occasion ex- 
claimed Surely Paul’s Cross will one day ring of this 
boy,” a prophecy which was remarkably fulfilled in Jewell’s 
celebrated sermon tliere in 15()0. Parkhurst, it is true, 
was a poet aiid an orator, but he had very early examined 
the controversy that was about to end in the reformation, 
and iinl)il)ed the spirit of the latter. In 154 8, according 
to a MS note of Baker, hr was presented by Thomas lord 
Seymour to the rich benefice 4f Bishop’s Cleve in Glou- 
cestershire, which he lield three years in coinmenclam, 
and where he did much good by his hospitality and charity ; 
but the author (jf Jewell’s life says that he held this living 
in 1544, and when in that year Jewell commenced master 
of arts, he bore the charges of it. Nor, says Jevvell’s bio- 
grapher, was this the only instance wherein he (Jewell) 
did partake of this good mairs bouitty, for he was wont 
twice or thrice in a year to invite him to his house, and not 
dismiss him without presents, money, and other things that 
were necessary for the carrying on his studies. And one 
time above the rest, coming into his cdianibcr in the morn- 
ing, when he was to go back to the university, he seized 
upon his and his companions purses, saying. What money, I 
wonder, have these miserable, and V>eggardly Oxfordians ? 
And finding them pityfully lean and empty, stuffed them 
with money, till they became both fat and weighty.” 

After the death of Edward VI. he joined the exiles 
abroad, and took up his residence at Zurich, where he 
remained till the death of queen Mary. Here be met 
with his pupil Jewell, and on the change of affairs in 
England they intended to have returned together, . but 
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Parkhurst, thinking that Jewell had not chosen the safest 
route for his travels, lel't him and went by himself, the con- 
sequence of which was that Parkhurst was robbed of all he 
bad on llie road, and Jewell arrived safe in England, and 
bad the satisfaction of relieving the wants of his former 
benefactor. Soon after Parkhurst arrived, he w'as elected 
to Uie see of Norwich April 13, 1560, and consecrated by 
archbishop Parker, &c. on Sept. 1. He held the living of 
Cleve for some time after this along with his bishopric. 
He now married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Garnish, 
of Kenton in Suffolk, esq. by Margaret his wife, daughter 
of sir Hugh Francis, of Giffard’s Hall in Suffolk, knight. 
In 156'6’, by virtue of a commission from the principal 
ministers of the university of Oxford, directed to Laurence 
Humphrey, the queen’s divinity professor, he and four 
other bishops were created doctors of divinity, Oct. 30, in 
the Iiou-<e of one Stephen Medcalf in London, in the pre- 
sence of William Standisb, public notary and registrar of 
the university, and others. 

In the conduct of his diocese, it appears that he differed 
in many respects from his metropolitan archbishop Parker, 
and exerted his authority towards the puritans with such 
moderation, as was accounted “ great remissness.” Tiiis 
producetl j'requent remonstrances on the part of the arch- 
bishop. To one of the last of these recorded by Strype, 
our prelate returned for answer, “ What I am and wliat 
my doings are, cannot be bidden. And therefore do refer 
myself to tiic reports not of any one, but of all severally. 
This I find by good proof, that the rough and austere 
manner of ruling doth the least good. And on the other 
part, the contrary hath and doth daily reclaim and win 
divers. And therefore do I chuse rather to continue my 
accustomed and natural form and manner, which I know, 
how it hath and doth work, than with others by rigour and 
extremity to over-rule,” &c. 

Strype, on the authority of his contemporary Becan, 
who knew him well, gives him this character ; “ He was 
naturally somewhat liasty ; but soon appeased again. He 
would speak his mind rreely, and fear none in a good 
cause. A true friend, and easily reconciled to any 
against whom he had taken a displeasure. He appointed 
in his diocese (that was large) for the better oversight 
thereof, ten commissaries, to whom he, as occasion served^ 
sent instructions for the regulation and order of bis see. 
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He could have been willing tb allow a liberty of officiating 
in the church, to such as could not conform to some of the 
ceremonies of it, looking upon them as indifferent matters ; 
but upon command from above, he readily obeyed his 
prince’s and metropolitan’s authority. He was a friend to 
prophesyes ; that is, to the meetings of the ministers in 
several appointed parish churches in his diocese, as in St. 
Edmund’s Bury, &c. to confer together about the inter- 
pretation and sense of the scriptures. But the queen for- 
bidding it, upon some abuses thereof, the archbishop sig- 
nified to him her will, and he in obedience sent to his 
archdeacons and commissaries, to have them forborn for 
the future.” As for his life and conversation, it was 
such as might be counted a mirror of virtue; wherein ap- 
peared nothing but what was good and godly; an example 
to the flock in righteousness, in faith, in love, in peace, 
in word, in purity. He preached diligent]}^, and exhorted 
the people that came to him. He was a learned man, as 
well in respect of human learning, as divine, well seen in 
the sacred Scriptures; an earnest protestant, and lover of 
sincere religion ; an excellent bishop, a faithful pastor, 
and a worthy example to all spiritual ministers in his dio- 
cese, both for doctrine, life, and hospitality.” This cha- 
racter is confirmed by Bale, in the dedication to Parkhurst, 
of his “ Reliques of Rome,” printed in 1563. 

Dr. Parkhurst died Feb. 2, 1574, and was buried in the 
nave of the cathedral of Norwich, on the .south side be- 
tween the eighth and ninth pillars. Against the west part 
of the latter was a monument, now much mutilated ; his 
figure in a gown and square cap, anti the inscription, being 
taken away during the rebellion, with the epitaph, which 
is still on record in Blomefield’s History of Norwich. 

His works have not much connexion with his profession, 
all, except his letters, being Latin poetry on sundry oc- 
casions. He was indeed one of the translators of the Bi- 
shops’ Bible, of which his share was the Apocrypha from 
the book of Wisdom to the end ; but he is best known to 
the curious by his “ Ludicra, sive Bipigrammata juvenilia.” 
In 1572 he sent a copy of these to his old and dear friend 
Dr. Wilson, master of St. Catherine’s, as a new-year’s gift, 
and styled them his “ good, godly, and pleasant epigrams;’* 
and they were in the following year printed by Day, in a 
small 4to volume. Why Anthony Wood should give the 
report that these epigrams were as indecent as Martial’s, 
VuL. XXIV. K 
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when he adds at the same time that “ he cannot perceive 
it,” seenis unaccountable ; but even BlomeBeld has adopted 
this false accusation. Many of them appear to have been 
first printed at Zurich in 1558, where they were written, 
and republished now. Among the commendatory verses 
is a copy by dean Nowell, to whom two of the epigrams 
are addressed, and who w'as not likely to have commended 
indecencies, if we could suppose our pious prelate capable 
of publishing such. “ His epigrams,” says archdeacon 
Churton, “ affording notices of persons and things not 
elsewhere easily found, are on the Grecian rather than the 
Roman model, not sparkling with wit, but grave and di- 
dactic.” The other works attributed to bishop Parkhurst 
are, 1. “ Epigramniata in mortem duorum fratrum Suffol- 
ciensinm, Caroli et Henrici Brandon,” Lond. 1552, 4to. 
These were the sons of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
and died of the sweating-sickness. 2 . “ Epigrammata 

seria,” ibid. 1560, which seem to be a part of his larger 
collection ; and some of them had been long before pub- 
lished at Strasburgh, along with Sbepreve’s “ Summa et 
synopsis Nov. Test, dislichis ducentis sexaginta compre- 
heusa.” 3. “ Vita Christi, carm. Lat. in lib. precum pri- 
vat.” ibid. 1578. He also addressed Henry VIII. and 
queen Catherine in some complimentary verses, when they 
were about to visit Oxford in 1543; and there is an epitapli 
of his on queen Catherine in the chapel of Sudley-castle. 
Several of his letters have been published by Strype, and 
more in MS. are in the British Museum.* 

PARKHURST (John), a late learned divine and lexi- 
cographer, was the second son of John Parkhurst, esq, of 
Catesby, in Northamptonshire, by Ricarda Dormer, daugh- 
ter of judge Dormer, He was born in June 1728, was 
educated at Rugby school in Warwickshire, and w'as after- 
wards of Clare- hall, Cambridge, where he took his degree 
of B. A. in 17-48, that of M. A. in 1752, and was many 
years fellow of his college. Being a younger brother, lie 
was intended for the church, and entered into orders, but 
becoming heir to a very considerable estate, he was re- 
lieved from the usual anxieties respecting preferment, and 
was now a patron himself. Still he continued to cultivate 

' AtV». Ox. vol. 1, iipw etiU. — Taiinpr and Bale.— Strype’s Annals.— Stiype’s 
Parker, p. 61. U)6, 101 19^. 209.246—8. 310. 333. 348. 368. 450. 452. 455. 

4' 0. — l/ife ot Jewell. — Bluitielielci's Norwich. — NeaPs Puritans — Archaen- 
\o!. JX. — ('luiitoips L'fc of Xuwf'I!, — Beloe’s Anecdotes vol. M. 
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the studies becoming a clergyman ; and in the capacity of 
a curate, but without any salary, he long did the duty, 
with exemplary diligence and zeal, in his own cnapcl at 
Catesby, which, afu r the demolition of the cliureh of the 
nunnery there, served as a parish-church, of which also he 
was the patron. When several years after, in 1784, it fell 
to liis lot to exercise the riglitof presentation, he presented 
to the vicarage of Epsom in Surrey, the late rev. Jonathan 
Boucher (see Bouchek), as one who in his opinion had 
given the best proofs of his having a due sense of the 
duties of his office. It was by marriage he had become 
patron of this living, having in 1754 married Susanna 
Myster, daughter, and, we believe, heiress of John Myster, 
esq. of Epsom. 

In 1753 he began his career of authorship, by publish- 
ing in 8vo, “ A serious and friendly Address to the rev. 
John Wesley, in relation to a principal doctrine advanced 
and maintained by him and his assistants.” This doctrine 
is what is called the faith of assurance, which Mr. Park- 
hurst objects to, in the manner stated by Wesley, as lead- 
ing to presumption and an uncharitable spirit. Mr. Park- 
hurst’s next publication was of more importance, “ An 
Hebrew and English Lexicon, without points ; to which is 
added, a methodical Hebrew grammar, without points, 
adapted to the use of learners,” 1762, 4to. To attempt a 
vindication of all the etymological and philosophical dis- 
quisitions scattered through this- dictionary, would be very 
fruitless ; but it is not perhaps too much to say, that we 
have nothing of the kind equal to it in the English lan- 
guage. The author continued to correct and improve it, 
through various editions, the last of which was publish- 
ed in 1813. But his philological studies were not con- 
fined to the Hebrew language ; lor he published a “ Greek 
and English Lexicon,” with a grammar, 1769, 4to, which 
has likewise gone tijrough many editions, the first of which, 
in octavo, the form in which they are now printed, was 
superintended by his learned daughter, the wife of the rev. 
Joseph Thomas. The continued demand for both these 
lexicons seems to be a sufficient proof of their merit; and 
their usefulness to biblical students has indeed been gene- 
rally acknowledged. 

Mr. Parkhurst’s only remaining publication was entitled, 
“ The Divinity and Pre-existence of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, demonstrated from Scripture ; in answer to 
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the first section of Dr. Priestley’s Introduction to the history 
of early opinions concerning; Jesus Christ; together with 
strictures on some other parts of the work, and a postscript 
relating to a late publication of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield,” 
1787, 8 VO. This work was very generally regarded as 
completely performing all that its title-page promised; 
and accordingly the whole edition was soon sold off. A 
very unsatisfactory answer was, Jiowever, attempted by 
Dr. Priestley, in “ A Letter to Dr. Horne,” &c. 

Mr. Parkhurst died atLpsom in Surrey, March 21, 1797. 
He was a man of very extraordinary independency of 
mind and firmness of principle. In early life, along with 
many other men of distinguished learning, it was objected 
to him that he was a Hutchinsoniau'; and this has been 
given as a reason for his want of preferment. A better 
reason, however, may be found in the circumstances of 
his acquisition of property, which rendered him indepen- 
dent, and his love of retirement, which was uniform. He 
always gave less of his time to the ordinary interruptions 
of life than is common. In an hospitable, friendly, and 
pleasant neighbourhood, he visited little, alleging that such 
a course of life neither suited his temper, his health, or 
his studies. Such a man was. not likely to crowd the levee 
of a patron. Yet he was of sociable manners; and his 
conversation always instructive, often delightful ; for his 
stores of knowledge were so large, that he has often been 
called a walking library. Like many other men of infirm 
and sickly frames, he was occasionally irritable and quick, 
warm and earnest in his resentments, though never unfor- 
giving. Few men, upon the whole, have passed through 
a long life more at peace with their neighbours, more re- 
spected by men of learning, more beloved by their friends, 
or more honoured by their family. 

Of his strict sense of justice, the following has been re- 
lated as a very striking instance. One of his tenants fall- 
ing behind-hand in the payment of his rent, which was 
50Ql. per a7inum, it was represented to his landlord that it 
was owing to his being over-rented. This being believed, 
to be the. case, a new *'aluation was made; and it was then 
agreed, that, for the future, the rent should not be more 
than iSOl. Many in his situation would have stopped here, 
and considered the sacrifice as sufficient. Mr. Parkhurst, 
however, justly inferring that if the farm was then too 
dear, it must necessarily have been always too dear,. 
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unasked, and of his own accord, immediately struck 6ff 
SOL from the commencement of the lease, and instantly 
refunded all that he had received more than 430/. 

Mr. Parklmr.st was in his person rather below the middle 
size, hut remarkably iipric:ht, and firm in liis {^rait. He 
was throughout life of a sickly habit; and his leading a life 
so reuiarkcibiy studious and sedentary (it having, for many 
years, been liis constant practice to rise at five, and, in 
winter to light his own fire), to the very verge of David’s 
limits of the life of man, is a consolatory proof to men of 
similar habus, how much, under many disadvantages, may 
still be edected by strict temperance and a careful regimen. 

Mr. Parkhurst’s first wife died in J759, leaving him a 
ila ughter, now the widow of the rev. James Althain, and 
two sons, both since dead. In 176 1 he married again 
Milicent Nortl)ey, daughter of Thomas Northey, esq. by 
whom he had the daughter, Mrs. Thomas, whom we have 
already mentioned, 'I’his lady having received, under the 
immediate inspection of her learned and pious father, an 
education of the first order, acquired a degree of classical 
knowledge rarely to be met with in the female world. 
She wrote a very affectionate memorial of her father’s 
worth, which is engraven over his remains in Epsom 
church. Her mother, the second Mrs. Paikliurst, died in 
1800.* 

PARKINS (John), one of our early law-writers, was 
born of a genteel family, and educated at Oxford, but 
left it without a degree, and became a student (jf tlie Inner 
Temple, where, VV'ood says, he made wonderful proficiency 
in the common law. After being called to the bar, he 
became eminent in his profession, and had groat practice 
as a chamber- counsel. Whether lie was ever a reader of 
his inn, or a bencher, seems doubtful. He died, accord- 
ing to Pits, in 1544, but according to Bale, in 1545, and 
is supposed to have been buried in the Temple church. 
He wrote, in Norman French (but Wood gives the title in 
Latin), “ Perutiiis Iractatiis ; sive explanatio quorundam 
capitulorurn valde necessaria,” Loud. 1530, a work which 
must have answered its character of “ valde necessaria,” 
as it was reprinted in 1332, 1541, 1545, 1567, 1597, 1601, 
and 1639. There were also two English translations, of 
1642 and 1637, all in 8vo. * 


^ Gent. Mag. vols. T.JCV1I. LXX. — Dr. Gleig’s SiippUfment to tlie Encyclop. 
Brit. 5* Tanner, Bale, and Pits. — Alh. Ox. vul. I. 
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PARKINSON (John), a celebrated old herbalist, was 
born in 15b7, and bred up as a London apothecary, in 
which profession he became eminent, and was at length 
appointed apothecary to king James I. King Charles 1. 
afterwards conferred upon him the title of Botatiicus Begtus 
Primarius. A great share of his attention, during a long 
life, was devoted to the study of plants. He had a garden 
well stored with rarities, and he bestowed equal notice 
upon the curiosities of the flower-garden, and on the na- 
tive productions of his own and other countries, embracing 
their literary history, as well as their practical investiga- 
tion. 

His first publication was his “ Paradisi in Sole Paradi- 
sus terrestris, or a choice Garden of all sorts of Rarest 
Flowers, &c. ; to which is annexed a Kitchen Garden,” &c. 
This was printed at London, anno 162y, in a folio of 612 
pages. A second edition, “ much corrected and enlarged,” 
appeared in 1656, after the decease of the author. Both 
editions are dedicated “ to the Queen’s most excellent 
Majesty,” which could hardly have been, as Dr. Pulteney 
supposed, queen Elizabeth ; but rather the queen of 
Charles I.; and it is to the honour of those who edited the 
new impression, in 1656, that this dedication W’as not then 
suppressed. About a thousand plants, either species or 
varieties, are described in this book, of which 780 are 
figured, in wood cuts, partly copied from Clusius and 
Lobel, partly original, but all of them coarse and stilF, 
though s metimes exfiressive. Numerous remarks are in- 
terspersed, respecting the botanical history or medical vir- 
tues of the plants, as well as their culture ; but the latter 
subject is, for the most part, given in the introductory 
chapters, which display no small degree of intelligence 
and experience. This book affords a very correct and 
pleasing idea of the ganlens of our ancestors, at tiie time 
it was written ; and lias been considered, by the learned 
authors of the “ HortiKs Kewensis,” unequivocal autliority 
as to me time when any particular species was introduced 
or cultivated among us. Though our kitchen-gardens had 
not arrived at such perfection as they attained in king 
William’s days, and have since preserved, t'lere is reason 
to think the science of horticulture declined considerably 
after the time of Parkinson, previous to its restoration at 
the end of the seventeenth century. It is no small praise 
to Parkinson’s work, that the late Mr. Curtis held it in parti- 
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cular estimation, always citing it in his Magazine with pe- 
culiar pleasure and respect. 

In 1640 our author published his principal work, the 
“Theatrum Botanicum, or Theatre. of Plants, or an Herbal 
of large extent;” &c. a ponderous folio of 1746 pages, with 
innumerable wooden cuts. This work and the Herbal of 
Gerarde were the tXvo main pillars of botany in England 
till the time of Ray ; one or other, or both, being the in- 
exhaustible resource of all who had any love for plants, or 
any interest in inquiring into their qualities. Of these two 
writers it is justly observed that Parkinson was by far the 
most original and the most copious, but his cuts being of 
vastly inferior merit to those admirable ones prepared for 
Conrad Gesner, with which Gerarde had the means of 
adorning bis publication, the latter has greatly prevailed 
in popularity, as a book of reference. It is indeed chieflj^ 
for the figures that we now cite these works. Nice dis- 
tinctions of species, or any discrimination between species 
and varieties, are not to be expected ; still less, any ideas 
of classification or scientific arrangement, worthy a mo- 
ment’s consideration or comparison. It is not to be won- 
dered at if these great works contain some hundreds of 
repetitions, when we. consider how obscurely many plants 
had been described, or even figured, by previous authors ; 
insomuch that it was in many cases next to impossible to 
discover whether a given plant had been described before. 
Parkinson, however, is entitled to superior praise on this 
head, having taken all possible pains to avoid such mistakes, 
by his deep study of synonyms. Some papers of Lobel 
are said to have fallen into the hands of Parkinson, after 
the death of the former, which proved of use to his under- 
taking ; but it does not appear that he implicitly confided 
in such, any more than in previously printed authorities, 
without a due investigation, and therefore they became in 
some measure his own. 

The time of Parkinsoti’s decease is not known, but he 
appears to have been living when his Herbal was published, 
in 1640, at which period he was, if Dr. Pulteney’s uate of 
his birth be correct, seventy-three years old. Nothing is 
recorded of his family. Some copies of his “ Paradisus” 
have an engraved portrait of the author, done in his sixty- 
second year ; and there is a small oval one in the title-page 
of his “ Herbal, or Theatrum Botanicum.” ' 

^ Pultcney’s Sketches, vo). L — Kces’s C3a*lop«diiX- 
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PARMENIDES, a philosopher of the Eleatic sect, flou- 
rished about the sixty-ninth olympiad, or 504 B. C. Some 
have supposed be was a pupil of Anaximander. He was, 
however, at first a man of property and consequence in 
civil life, until Dioclietas, a Pythagorean, introduced him 
into the recesses of philosophy. Cebes, in his allegorical 
table, speaks of Parmenides as an eminent pattern of virtue. 
He w'rote the doctrines of his school in verses, of whic;h a 
few fragments still remain in the collection “ Poesis Phi- 
losophica,” by Henry Stephens, Paris, 1573, but insuffi- 
cient to explain his system of philosophy. Plato, in the 
dialogue which bears the name of Parmenides, professes 
to represent his tenets, but confounds them with his own. 
From the scattered reports of the ancients, Brucker has 
compiled the following Abstract of the philosophy of Par- 
menides. 

Philosophy is two-fold, that which follows the report of 
the senses, and that which is according to reason and truth. 
The former treats of the appearances of sensible objects, 
the latter considers the abstract nature of things, and in- 
quires into the constitution of the universe. Abstract phi- 
losophy teaches that from nothing nothing can proceed. 
The universe is one, immoveable, immutable, eternal, 
and of a spherical form. Whatever is not comprehended 
in the universe, has no real existence. Nothing in nature 
is either produced or destroyed, but merely appears to be 
so to the senses. Physical philosophy teaches that the 
principles of things are heat and cold, or fire and earth, of 
which the former is the efficient, the latter the material 
cause ; that the earth is spherical, and placed in the center, 
being exactly balanced by its distance from the heavens, 
so that there is no cause why it should move one way ra- 
ther than another ; that the first men were produced from 
mud, by the action of heat upon cold ; that the frame of 
the world is liable to decay, but the universe itself remains 
the same ; and that the chief seat of the soul is the heart. 
Brucker adds, that there is a near resemblance between 
the metaphysical doctrine of Parmenides and Xenophanes, 
but that Parmenides adhered more strictly to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine. Telesius revived the doctrine of Par- 
menides in the sixteenth century.’ 

PARMENTIER (John), a French author and poet, 
Yvbose works are now scarce, as well as obsolete, was ori- 

} Brucker. — Fabric. BibI, Grsc. &c. 
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glnally a merchant at Dieppe, where he was born in 1494, 
and became famous by means of his voyages, and his taste 
for the sciences. He died in the island of Sumatra, A. D. 
1330, being then only thirty-six. The collection of his 
verse.s in 4tQ, printed in 13.36, is entitled “ Description 
nouvelle des Dignites de ce Monde, et de la Dignit6 de 
Thumme, compos6e en rithme Fran^oise et en maniere 
d’exhortation, par Jean Parmentier : avec plusieur chants 
lloy^ulx, et une Morality a I’Honneur de la Vierge, mise 
par personaiges ; plus la d^ploration sur la mort dudit Par- 
meiitier et son frere, composee par Pierre Crignon.” 
This book is very rare. Crignon, who published it, was 
Parmentier’s particular friend, and thus speaks of him : 
“ From the year 1 522, he had applied to the practice of 
cosmography, on the great fluctuations of the sea ; he be- 
came Very profound in astrology ; he composed several 
niajis, spherical and plain, which have been used with 
success in navigation. He was a man worthy to be known 
by all the learned ; and capable, if he had lived, of doing 
honour to his country by great enterprises. He was the 
first pilot who conducted vessels to the Brasils, and the 
first Frenchman who discovered the Indies, as far as the 
island Samothra or Sumatra, named Taprobane by the an- 
cients. He reckoned also upon going to the Moluccas; 
and he has told me several times, that when he should re- 
turn to France, his intention was to seek a passage to the 
North, and to make discoveries from thence to the South.” 
Another w'ork by him is entitled “ Moralites tres-excel- 
lens en I’honneur de la benoiste Vierge Marie; mise en 
rime Frangoise et en pers(>nnaiges, par Jehan Parmentier,” 
Paris, 1531, 4to, black letter. 'This also is extremely scarce, 
but is reprinted in the “ Description nouvelle,” &c.* 

PARMIGIANO (II), whose family name was Francis 
Mazzuoli, is more generally called PaRMIGIANO, from 
Parma, where he was born in 1503. He stuvlied under two 
uncles, Michele and Philip, but the chief model of his 
imitation was Correggio, from whose works, compared with 
those of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and J ulio, he formed that 
peculiar style for which he is celebrated. He displayed 
his natural genius for painting so very early, that at six- 
teen be is said to have produced designs which would have 
done honour to an experienced painter. His first public 


1 Diet. Hist.— 'Rrunet Manuel du Libraiie^ 
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work, the St. Eustachius, in the church of St. Petronius, 
in Bologna, was done when he was ahoy. In 1527, when 
Home was sacked by the emperor Charles V. Parmigiano 
was found, like Protogenes at Rhodes, so intent upon his 
work as not to notice the confusion of the day. The event 
is variously related ; some say that he escaped, like the an- 
cient artist, from all violence, by the admiration of the 
soldiers*; others, that he was plundered by them of his 
pictures, though his person was safe ; the first party who 
came taking only a few, while those who followed swept 
away the rest. His turn for music, and particularly his 
talent for playing on the lute, in some degree seduced him 
from his principal pursuit ; and Vasari says he was much 
diverted from his art by the quackery of the alchymists ; 
but this fact has by some writers been questioned. He 
died of a violent fever, in 1540, at the early age of 36. 

The ruling features, says Mr. Fuseli, of Parmigiano’s 
style, are elegance of form, grace of countenance, con- 
trast ill attitude, enchanting chiaro-scuro, and blandish- 
ments of colour. When these are pure, he is inimitable ; 
but his elegance is often stretched to excessive slenderness, 
his grace deformed by affectation, contrast driven to ex- 
travagance, and from the attempt to anticipate the beauties 
which time alone can give, his shade presents often nothing 
but a pitchy mass, and his lights a faded bloom. The 
taste of Parmigiano was exquisite, but it led him more to 
imitate the effects than the principles of his masters ; with 
less comprehension than ardour, he adopted the grace of 
Raphael, the contrasts of Michael Angelo, the harmony of 
Correggio, viitlsout adverting that they were founded on 
propriety, energy, and grandeur of conception, and the 
permanent principles of chiaro-scuro ; hence the cautious 
precept of Agostino Caracci, which confines his pupil to a 
little of Parmigiauo’s grace. 

Parmigiano was a learned designer; to his depth in de- 
sign we must ascribe that freedom of execution, those de- 
cided strokes of his pencil, which Albano calls divine, and 
which add grace to the finish of his pictures ; they have 
not, indeed, all equal “ impasto” of colour, nor equal 
effect, though some, for the ainore with which they are 

* H is said that at this dangerous quis of Abercorn purcbasf^d in Italy 
time he was employed on the famous for 1500/. and sold to Mr. Davis, of 
picture f>l tbe Vision, which the mar- Bristol, in 1809, for 0000 guin<^a'«. 
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conducted, have been ascribed to Correggio ; such is the 
Cupid scooping his bow, with the two infants at his feet, 
one laughing, the other crying, of which there are several 
repetitions. We see indeed, some of the pictures of Par- 
migiano so often repeated, that though we may grant them 
the respect due to age, we can scarcely allow them all the 
praise of originality. Such is, among his lesser works, 
the picture of the Madonna with the Infant, St. John and 
St. Catherine, and the head of St. Zaccharia, or some 
other sainted elder, in the fore-ground ; its duplicates are 
nearly spread over every gallery of Italy. His altar-pieces 
are not numerous, and the most valued of them is perhaps 
that of St. Marguerita, in Bologna, a composition rich in 
figures, contemplated with admiration, and studied by the 
Caracci ; Guido even preferred it to the St. Cecilia of 
Itaphael. The last of his works is the “ Moses breaking 
the Tables,” at Parma, in which, sa^s sir Joslnia Rf-ynulds, 
we are at a loss which to admire must, the correctness of 
drawing, or the grandeur of the conception. The etchings 
of Parmigiano, models of freedom, taste, and delicacy, are 
universally known. 

Parmigiano had a cousin and pupil, G. Mazztioli, who 
is little known beyond Parma and its districts, though for 

iinpasto,” and the whole mystery of colour, be has few 
equals. There is reason to believe that several pictures 
ascribed to Francis, especially those of a stronger and 
gayer tone, have been {tainted by this artist. He was 
more attached to the style of Correggio than Francis, and 
seized its character with great felicity in the Nuptials of 
St. Catherine, in the church del Carmine. He excelled 
in ]iersj>ective, and in the Last Supper, in tlie refectory of 
S. Giovanni, placed and painted a colonnade with all the 
illusion of Pozzo. To the most harmonious chiaro-scuro, 
he added grandeur, variety, vivacity, in fresco. None of 
his fellow artists equalled him in copiousness, fertility, and 
execution ; and to these perhaps we may ascribe tlie in- 
equality perce{)tible in his works. He fiourisiurd about 
1380, and had a son Alexatider, who |)ainied in the dome 
of Parma, in 1.571. He was a feeble imitator of the fa- 
mily stjde.* 

PARNELL (Thomas), a very pleasing English poet, 
was descended from an ancient family, settled for some 

^ Argcnville, vol. II. — Pilkington, by Fuseli. — Reynolds’s Works, voL II. p. 194-- 
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centuries at Congleton, in Cheshire. His father, of the 
same name, was attached to the republican party in the 
veign of Charles I, ; and on the restoration found it conve- 
nient to go over to Ireland, carr 3 i:>g with him a large per- 
sonal fortune, with which he purchased estates in that 
kingdom. These, with the lands he bad in Cheshire, de- 
scended to the poet, who was born in 1679, in Dublin. 
In this city he' was educated, and eittered of I'riiiity-col- 
lege, Dublin, at the age of thirteen He became JM. A. 
in 1700, and in the same year was ordained deacon, al- 
though under the canonical age, by a dispensation from 
the primate. Three years after he was admitted into 
priest’s orders, and in 1705, Dr. A>-’he, bishop of Clogher, 
conferred upon him the archdeaconry^ of Clogher. About 
the same time, he married miss Anne Minchin, an amiable 
lady', by whom he had two sons, who died young, and a 
-daughter who long survfved him. 

He had by this time given some occasional specimens 
of his poetical talent, but his ruling passion led him to the 
enjoyments of social life, and the company of men of wit 
and learning ; and as this was a taste he could gratify at 
home but in a very small degree, he contrived many ex- 
cursions to London, wliere he became a favourite. From 
some letteis published by' his biographer, Dr. Goldsmith, 
we learn that he was admired for his talents as a companion, 
and his good nature as a man ; but with all this, it is ac- 
knowledged, that his temper was unequal, aiul that he was 
always too much elevated, or too much depressed. It is added, 
indeed, that he was sensible of this ; but his attempts to 
remove his spleen were rather singular. Goldsmith tells 
us, that, when under its influence, he would fly with all 
expedition to the remote pans of Ireland, and ihere make 
out a gloomy kind of satisfaction in giving hideous descrip- 
tions of the solitude to which he retired. Having tried 
this imaginary remedy for some time, he used to collect 
his revenues, and set out again for England to enjoy the 
conversation of his friends, lord Oxford, Swift, Pope, Ar- 
buthnot, and Gay. With Pope he had a more than usual 
share of intimacy. Pope highly respected him, and they 
exchanged opinions on each other’s productions with free- 
dom and candour. He afforded Pope some assistance in 
his translation of Homer, and wrote the life prefixed to it ; 
hut Parnell was a very bad prose-writer, and Pope had 
more trouble in correcting this life than it would have cost 
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liim, to write it. Being intimate with all the Scriblerus’ 
tribe, he contributed the “ Origin of the Sciences and 
also wrote the “ Life of Zoilus,” as a satire on Dennis 
and Theobald, with whom the club had long been at va- 
riance. To the Spectator and Guardian he contributed a 
few papers of very considerable merit, in the form of 
** Visions.” 

It seems probable that he had an ambition to rise by 
political interest. When the Whigs were ejected, in the 
end of queen Anne’s reign, he was persuaded to change 
his party, not without much censure from those whom he 
forsook, and was received b}' the carl of Oxford and the 
new ministry as a valuable reinforcement. When Oxtord 
was told that Dr. Parnell waited among the crowd in the 
outer room, he went, by tlie persuasion of Swift, with his 
treastirer’s staff' in his hand, to inquire for him, and to bid 
him welcome; and, as may be inl'erred from Pope’s dedi- 
cation, admitted him as a favourite companion to his con- 
vivial hours ; but it does not appear that all this was fol- 
lowed by preferment. Parnell also, conceiving himself 
qualified to become a popular preacher, displayed his elo- 
cution with great success iu the pulpits of London ; but 
the queen’s death putting an end to his expectations, 
abated his diligence, and from that time he fell into a ha- 
bit of intemperance, which greatly injured his health. The 
death of his wife is said to have first driven him to this 
miserable resource. 

Having been warmly recommended by Swift to arch- 
bishop King, this prelate gave him a prebend in 17 13, and 
in May 1716, presented liitn to the vicarage of Finglass, 
in the diocese of Dublin, worth 400/. a-year. “ Such no- 
tice,” says Dr. Johnson, “ from such a man, inclines me 
to believe, that the vice of which he has been accused was 
not gross, or not notorious.” But Ijc enjoyed these pre- 
ferments little more than a year, for in July 1717 he died 
at Chester, on his way to Ireland, in his thirty-eighth year. 
Dying without male issue, his estate, but corjsiderably em- 
barrassed by bis imprudence, devolved to his nephew, sir 
John Parnell, bart. one of the justices of the King’s-bench 
in Ireland, and father to the Irish chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, sir John Parnell, who died in 1801. 

A collection of his poems was published in 1721 by Pope, 
with an elegant epistle to the earl of Oxford. The best of 
this collection, and on which Parnell’s fame as a poet is 
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justly founded, are, his " Rise of Woman the ** Fairy 
Tale the “ Hymn to Contentment “ Health the 
“Vigil of Venus;” the “Night-piece on Death;” the 
** Allegory on Man,” and “ The Hermit.” These have 
been respectively criticised by his biographers Goldsmith 
and Johnson, and have stood the test of nearly a century. 
“ His praise,” says Dr. Johnson, must be derived from 
the easy sweetness of his diction ; in his verses there is 
more happiness than pains : he is sprightly without effort, 
and always delights, though he never ravishes : every 
thing is proper, yet every thing seems casual.” 

In 1768, a volume was published, it is not known by 
whom, entitled “ The Posthumous Works of Dr. Thomas 
Parnell.” This, although it exceeded the volume published 
by Pope in bulk, appeared so far inferior in merit, that 
the admirers ot Parnell questioned the authenticity of most 
of the pieces ; and there are but a few of them indeed 
which can be ascribed to him without some injury to his 
character. Goldsmith refused to incorporate them with 
the collection he published in 1770 ; but they were after- 
wards added to the edition in Johnson’s Poets, and appa- 
rently without his consent. He says of them : “ 1 know 
not wlience they came, nor have ever inquired whither they 
are going.” * 

PARR, Cathkkine. See CATHERINE. 

PARR (Richard), an English divine, was the son of 
Richard Parr, likewise a divine, and was born at Fermoy, 
in the county of Cork, where, we presume, his father was 
beiieliced, in 16 17 ; and this singularity is recorded of his 
birth, tliat his mother was then lifty-hve years of age. He 
was educated in grammar at a country .s( huol, under the 
care of some popish priests, who were at that time the only 
schoolmasters for the Laiin-tongne. In 1635, he was sent 
to Euglaiu!, and entered as a servitor of K.xeter college, 
Oxford, where his merit procured him tiie patronage of 
Dr. Piidcaux, the rector, by whose interest, as soon as 
he had taken his bachelor’s degree in arts, in 1641, he was 
chosen chaplain-fellow of the college. He found here 
another liberal patron and instructor in the celebrated 
archbishop Usher, who, in 1 643, retired to this college 
from the tumult then prevailing through the nation ; and 

' Life by prelixed to his Poems. — John-son’s Life. — .Swift’s and 

Pope’s Workiv • (Howtf s’b edition) ?ee Indexes.— Nichols’s Poems, vol. III. &c. 
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observing the talents of Mr. Parr as a preacher, made him 
his chaplain ; and, about the end of that year, took him 
with him to Glamorganshire. On his return with this pre- 
late, he obtained the vicarage of Ryegate in Surrey, on the 
presentation of Mr. Roger James, gent, son of sir Roger 
James, knight, whose sister he married, a widow lady of 
considerable property. In doctrinal points he appears to 
have concurred with the assembly of divines, who were 
mostly Calvinists; but it seems doubtful whether he ever 
took the Covenant. In 164 £), he resigned his fellowship 
of Exeter college, and continued chaplain to archbishop 
Usher, while that prelate lived. In 1653 , he was instituted 
to the living of Camberwell in Surrey, and appears to have 
been some time rector of Bermondsey, vvnere his signa- 
ture occurs in the register of 167 6 , and he is thought to 
have resigned it in 1682 . At the Restoration he was cre- 
ated D. D. and had the deanery of Armagh, and an Irish 
bishopric, oifered to him, both which he refused; but 
accepted a cauonry of Armagh. He remained vicar of 
Camberwell almost thirty-eight y’ears, and was greatly be- 
loved and followed. Wood, in his quaint way says, “ He 
was so constant and ready a preacher at Camberwell, that 
his preaching being generally approved, he broke two con- 
venticlcs thereby in his neighbourhood ; tliat is to sa}', that 
by his out-vying the Presbyterians and Independents in 
ids exte^nporurian preaching, their auditors would leave 
them, and Hock to Mr. Parr.” All who speak of him in- 
deed concur in what is inscribed on his monument, that 
“ he w'as in preaching, constant ; in life, o.xemplary : in 
piety and charity, most endnent ; a lover of peace and 
hospitality ; and, in Hue, a true disciple of Jesus Christ.” 
He died at Camberwell November 2, I6yi, and was bu- 
ried in the church-yard, where the above monument was 
erected to his memory. His wife died before him. Dr. 
Parr w'rote “ Christian Reformation : being an earnest 
persuasion to the speedy' practice of it : proposed to all, 
hut especially desigtied for the serious consideration of his 
dear kindred and countrymen of the county of Cork in 
Ireland, and the people of Ryegate and Camberwell in 
Surrey,” Lond. 1660 , 8vo. He published also three oc- 
casional sermons ; but the most valuable present he made 
to the publick was his “ Life of Archbishop Usher,” pre- 
fi.xed to that prelate’s Letters, printed in folio, 1686 . It is the 
most ample account we have of Usher ; and few men could. 
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have enjoyed belter opportunities^f knowing his real cha- 
racter. Wood mentions "Dr. Thomas Marshall’s intention 
of enlarging this, as noticed in our account of him. * 

PARRHASIUS, a celebrated painter of Ephesus, or, 
according to others, of Athens, flourished in the time of 
Socrates, as we learn from Xenophon, who has introduced 
him in a dialogue, discoursing with that philosopher. He 
was one of the most excellent painters of his time. Pliny 
tells us, that it was he who first gave symmetry and just 
proportions in the art ; that he also was the first who knew 
how to express the truth of character, aud tlie different 
airs of the face ; that he found out a beautiful disposition 
of the hair, and heightened the grace of the visage. It was 
allowed even by the masters in the art, that he bore away 
from all others the glory of succeeding in the outline, in 
which consists the grand secret of painting. But the same 
author observes, that Parrhasius became insupportable by 
his pride ; and affected to wear a crown of gold upon his 
head, and to carry in his band a baton, studded with nails 
of the same metal. It is said that, though Parrhasius w’as 
excelled by Timanthes, yet he excelled Zeuxis. Among 
his pictures was a celebrated one of Theseus; aud another 
representing Meleager, Hercules, and Perseus, in a groupe 
together; as also Aineas, with Castor and Pollux in a third. 
But of him, or his pictures, the accounts handed down to 
us are extremely imperfect, and little to be relied on in 
forming a just estimate of his merit.® 

PARRHASIUS (.\uLU.s Janus), an eminent grammarian 
in Italy, was born at Cosenza in tijo kingdom of Naples, 
in 1470. He was designed for the law, the profession of 
his ancestors ; hut Ins inclination was to study classical li- 
terature. His family name was Giovanni Paulo Parisio ; 
yet, according to the humour of the grammarians of that 
age, he adopted that under which we have classed him. 
He taught at Milan with great reputation, being particu- 
larly admired for a graceful delivery, which attracted many 
auditors to his lectures. He went to Rome during the 
pontificate of Alexander VI. and was like to have been in- 
volved in the misfortunes of the cardinals Bernardini Ca- 
jetan, and Silius Savello, whose estates were confiscated, 

* Alh. Ox. vol. II,— -Lysons’s Ciivirons, vol. 1.— Manning and Sray’s Surrey » 
vol. I. 

J Pliny, lib. xxxv. — Quintilian, lib. xii, — Diodorus, lib, xxv. — Athenaeuf?, lib. 
xii.— Vasari. — FeJibien.— Junius de pictura veteriim. 
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^nd tbem^elvf^s banished for conspiring to depose the pope. 
As it was yvell known that he had corresponded with these 
men, he took the advice of a friend, in retiring from Rome. 
Not long after, he was appointed public professor of rJte- 
toric at Milan, where liis superior merit drew upon him the 
envy of his contemporary teachers, who, by false accusa* 
tions, rendered his situation so uneasy, that he was obliged 
to leave Milan, and retire to Vicenza, where he obtj^ined 
the professorship of eloquence, with a larger salary ; and 
he held this professorsltip, till the states of the Venetians 
were laid waste by the troops of the league of Canibray. 
He now withtlrew to his native couutr}^ ha^ing made his 
escape through the army of the enemies. He was after- 
wards sent for by Leo X. who was before favourably in- 
clitKid to him; and on his arrival at Rome, appointed him 
professor of polite literature. He had been now some 
time married to a daughter of Demetrius Chalcondylas ; 
and lie took with him to Rome J3asil Chalcondylas, his 
wife’s broiiier, and brother of Demetrius Chalcondylas, 
professor of Greek at Milan. He did not long enjoy this 
employTiient conferred upon him by the pope ; for, being 
worn out by his studies ant* labours, he became so cruelly 
afflicted wiili tlie gout, as to lose the use of his limbs. 
Poverty was adtied to his other suifcritigs ; and in this un- 
happy state he left Rome, and returned into Caiabrja, his 
niitive country, where he died of a fever in 1533. 

H is works were publislietl, collectively, by Henry Ste- 
phens, in 15G7, of which tlic principal is entitled ** Liber 
de rebus per Lpistolaiii Quicsiti-i/’ This consists of a 
number of letters written to different learned men, con- 
tainitig ex\)lanations of passages in the ancient writers, and 
elucidations of points of antiiptity, which display much eru- 
dition. There are also illustrations of Ovid’s Heroical 
Epistles; of Horace’s Art of Poetry; of Cicero’s Oration 
for Milo, and various other tracts on classical subjects. The 
whole collection was rejjrinted in the first volume of Gra- 
ter’s Thesaurus Criticus.” A new edition of the book 
De Quaesitis,” with additions from the author’s manu- 
script, was given at Naples in 1771.* 

PARRY (Richard), D. D. rector of Wichampton in 
Dorsetshire, and preaclier at Market-Harborough in Lei- 
cestershire, for which latter county he was in the commis- 


^ Gen, Diet.*— Moreri. — Saxii Onomast. 
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sicn of the peace, was horn in Bury-street, St. James’ s> 
in 1722. He was aclinitied a sciiolar of Westminster in 
1736, wln nce, in 1740, \\c was elec ted a student of Christ- 
church, Oxtdrd, and took the decree of M. A. Marcli 31, 
1747 ; B. D- May 25, 1754; atni 1). U. July 8, 17 57. He 
was a very learned divine; and an able, active, magis- 
trate. He was appointed clia})lain in 1750; preacher at 
Market- Harborongli i n Ktdcestersljirc in 1754; and in 1756 
was presented by Uicliard Fleming, ('S(|. lo tl)e rectory of 
Wichamptoii. He died at Market- liarhorongli, April 1^, 
1780. His publications were, !. “ Tiie Cdirisiian Sabbath 
as old as tile Creation,” 1753, 4io. 2. ‘‘d'he Scrii.'ture Ac- 
count of tlie Lord’s Supper. The Substance of Three 
(Sermons preached at Market-Harhorough, in 1755, 1756,” 
8vo. 3. T he Fig-tree dried up ; or iluf Story ol that re- 
markable 'Fransaction as it is related by St. Mark consi- 
dered in a new liglit ; explained and vindicated ; in a Let- 
ter to 17 5S, itvi. 4. A De- 

fence of the Lord Bishop of London’s [Sherlock] Inter- 
pretation of the famous text in the hook of Jol), ‘ I know 
lliat my Redeemer livetli,’ against the Fxceptions i f the 
Bisliop of Gloucester [ Warburto!! ], the Examiner of the 
Bishop of London’s Principles; witli (U’casional Reuiaiks 
on the argument of the Divine L< gation, so far as this 
point is concerned with it,” 1760, 8vo. 5. Dissi riation 
on Daniel’s Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks,” 1762, 8vcn 

6. Remarks on Dr. Kennicott’s I.elter,” ^c. 17n3, Svo. 

7. "I’iie Case between Gerizirn and fd)*d,i’ &.c. 1764, 
Svo. 8. An Harmony of* the Four Gos[}ols, so far as re- 
lates to the History of our Saviour’s Rt'snn cM tion, with a 
Commentary and Notes,” 1765, 4lo. 9. d'he (j(‘ncalog\r 
of Jesus Ciirist, iu Mattliew and Lrdvc, explained ; and the 
Jewish Objections removed,” 1771, Svo. lO. Dr. Parry 
wrote one of tljc answers to Dr, Hc^athcote’s pamjdilet on 
the Leicestershire election in 1775. * 

PARSONS (James), an excellent physician and polite 
scholar^ was born at Barnstaple, in Devonshire, in March 
1705. His father, who was the youngest of nine sous of 
colonel Parsons, and nearly related to the baronet of that 
name, being apj^ointed barrack-master at Bolion, in Ire- 
land, removed with Ids family into that kingdom soon 

^ Nichols’s Bowyer. 

* Tn the Preface; to the Memoirs years of iny Efe in Ivelnn'l, aiui ther« 
of iic “ I several aUaiuud to a tolerab’e kiiuwlcdjje iu the 
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after the birth of his then only son, James, who received 
at Dublin the early part of his education, and, by the as- 
sistance of pro[)er masters, laid a considerable founda- 
tion of classical and other useful learn in;^, which enabled 
him to become tutor to lord Kingston. Turning his at- 
tention to the suidy of medicine, be went afterwards 
to Paris, where (to use Itis own words) he followed the 
most eminent professors in the several schools, as Astruc, 
Dubois, Lemery, and otliers ; attended the anatomical 
lectures of the most famous (Hunaud and Le Cat) ; and 
chemicals at the king’s garden at St. Come. He followed 
the [>liysicians in botli hospitais of the Hotel Dieu and La 
Charite, and the chemical lectures and demonstrations of 
Lemery and Boidduc; and in botany-, Jussieu. Having 
finisiied these studies, his professors gave him honourable 
atiestatzuns of his liavinof followed them with diligence and 
industiy, which entitled him to take the degrees of doctor 
and professor of the art of medicine, in aity university in 
the douuuions oi' France. Jnteudiizg to return to England, 
he judged it unnecessary to take degrees in Paris, unless 
he had resolved to reside there ; and as it was more ex- 
pensive, lie therefore went to the university of illieims, in 
Champaign, where, by virtue of his attestations, he was 
immediately admitted to three examinations, as if lie had 
finished ids studies in that academy; and tlicrc was ho- 
noured with his degrees Jutie 11, In the July fol- 

lowing he came to London, and was first employetl by Dr. 
James Douglas to assist him in his anatomical works, but 
after some lime began to practise. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the royal society in 1740 ; and, after due excimina- 
tion, was admitted a licentiate of the college of phy sicians, 
A])ril !, 1751. 

On his arrival in London, by the recommendation of his 


Tery irnt tongue of that conntrjs 
which enabled me to eousult some of 
their maiiuscripts, and become in- 
fctrncted in their grammatical insti- 
tutes. Afterwards I became acquaint- 
ed with se.veial gentlemen from Wales, 
Well versed in their own history and 
language; men of sense and liberal 
learning; wl.o, in many conveisations 
upon such subjects, gave me such sa- 
tisfaction aii<l light, in matters of hitrh 
antifiuity, as to occasion my applica- 
tion to the study of the Welsh tongue 
aUo ; in which 1 had equal pleasure 

JL 


and surprise, when, the more I in- 
tjuirtil, the m(»re nearly related the 
Irish and Welsh languages appertred. 
When 1 was si nt ahroa*! to study the 
inediciual art, 1 frequently conversed 
with young gentleiinn from most parts 
of Kurope, who came to Pans, and 
followed the same masters, in every 
branch of the }>rofe‘sion, with me; and 
niy surprize was agreeably inci eased 
in finding that, in everyone of their 
naiive tongues, 1 could discover th« 
roots of most of their cxpret»siun9 in 
the Iiish or Welsh/^ 

2 
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Paris friends, he was introduced to the acquaintance of Dr. 
Mead, sir Hans Sloane, and Dr. James Douglas. This 
great anatomist made use of his assistance, not only in his 
anatomical preparations, but also in his representations of 
morbid and otlier apjtearances, a list of several of which 
was in the hands of his frietid Dr. JMaty ; who liad prepared 
an eloge on Dr. Parsons, which v^as never use^l, but which, 
by the favour of Mrs. Parsons, Mr. Nichols has preserved 
at large. 7'hougli Dr. Piirsons cultivated the several 
branches of tlie profession of physic, he was ])rincipally 
employed in mirlwifcry. In 17:38, by the interest of his 
frientl Dr. DnuL^las, he was appointed f)hysician to the 
pul)lic infirmary in St. Giles’s. In 17 39 he married miss 
Klizabeih ]{eynolds, by whom he had two sons and a 
daughter, who all died young. Dr. Parsons resided for 
many years in Red Lion-sqnare, where he frequently 
eiyoyed tlie company and cf)nversation of Dr. Stukeley, 
bishop Lyttleton, Mr. Henry Baker, Dr. Knight, and many 
other of the most distinguished members of the royal and 
antiquarian societies, and that of arts, nianufact ures, and 
commerce; giving weekly an elegant dinner to a large but 
«elcct party. He enjoyed also the liierury corres|)ondeiK‘e 
of D’Argenville, Buffon, Le Cat, Bcccaria, Ainb. Bertrand, 
Valltravers, Ascanius, Tiirberville Needham, Dr. Garden, 
and others of the most distinguished rank in science. As 
a practitioner he \\i\s judicious, careful, honest, and re- 
markably humane to the poor ; as a fi iend, obliging and 
communicative ; cbt^erful and decent in conversation ; se- 
vere and strict in Ids morals, and attentive to idl with pro- 
priety all the various duties of iife. In 1709, finding his 
healtli impaired, he proi)o.sed to retire iVotn i)usinesri> and 
from London, and with that view di>posc'^! ol a considerable 
number of bis books and fi ssil.s, aiid vvcni to Bristol. But 
he returned soon after to his old house, and died in it afrer 
a week’s illness, on the 4th of Api il, 1770, much lamented 
by his family and friends. By Ids last will, dated in Octo- 
ber 1766, he gave his whole profjcrty to Mrs. Parsoj).s ; 
and, in case of her death before him, to miss Mary Rey- 
iiokls, her only sister, in recompence for tier affectionate 
attention to him and to his wife, for a long course of years, in 
sickness awd in health.” It was his particular request that 
he should not be buried till some change should appear in 
his corpse ; a request which occasioned him to be kept uii- 
buried 17 dayj^ and even then scarce t^>e slightest altera- 
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tion was perceivable. He was buried at Hendon, in a vault 
which he had caused to be built on the ground purchased 
on the death of his son James, where his tomb had a very 
commendatory inscription. A portrait of Dr. Parsons, by 
Mr. Wilson, is now in the British Museum ; another, by 
Wells, left in the hands of his widow, who died in 1786 ; 
with a third unfinished ; and one of his son James; also a 
family piece, in whicdi the same son is introduced, with 
the doctor and his lady, accompanied by her sister. Among 
many other portraits, Mrs. Parsons had some that were 
very fine of the illustrious Harvey, of bishop Burnet, and 
of Dr. John Freind ; a beauiibil miniature of Dr. Stuki ley ; 
some good paintings, by her husband’s own hand, parti- 
cularly the rhinoceros which he described in the Pliilo- 
sophical 'rransactions.” Slie possessed also his MSS. and 
some capital piinted books; a large folio volume enlilJcd 
Kigurm qiucclam Miscellaneic cjiue ad rem Anatomicaai 
Historiumcpie TSaturalem spectant ; cjuas propria adnin- 
bravit nuitu; Jacobus Parsons, M. D. S. S. R, Ant.” &c. 
anodier, c alled Driwings of curious Fossils, Shells,” &c, 
in Dr. Parsons’s Collection, drawn by himself;” &c. &c. 
Mrs. Parsons professed herself ready to give, on proper 
application, either to the royal or antiquarian society, a 
portrait c:)f lier husband, and a sum of money to found a 
lecture to ])crpetuate his memory, similar to that establisijed 
hy Ills friend Mr. Henry Baker. 

Dr. Parsons left the following works : 1. A mechanical 
and critical Fiujuiry into the nature of Hermaphrodites,” 
1741, 8 VO, wiiic h was principally a compilalidin 2. A 
description of the Urinary Hntnan Bladder, and the parts 
belonging to it, with iigures,” 1742, vvliich was intended 
to disprove the reported utility of Mrs. Stephens’s mediednes 
for the stone. 3. Philosophical Observations on the ana- 
logy l)etwcen the l^rupagation of Animals and that of Ve* 
getables,” 17.^2, 8vo. As an anti(|uary, Dr. Parsons dis- 
tinguisijcd liiinself by an elaborate puf>lication, entitled 
Remains of Japliet ; being historical inquiries into the 
affinity and origin of the European languages,” 1767, 4to.. 
Tliis is a performance of great erudition atul research. 
Besides tliese separate publications. Dr. Parsons was the 
author of several papers, printed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions ; viz. Croonian Lectures on Muscular Motion,” 
1745, in which he considers the muscular fibres as tubes j 
Human Physiognomy explained,” in the Appendix %o 
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the Philos. Trans, for 1746 ; and several other papers on 
anatomical and physiological subjects, especially an ac- 
count of the dissection of a rhinoceros, which is valuable, 
and illustrated by good figures. 

We shall close this article with an extract from Dr. 
Maty’s culogiurn : surprising variety of brandies 

which Dr. l^irsons embraced, and the several living as well 
as dead languages he had a knowledge of, qualified him 
abundantly for the |)lace of assistant secretary for foreign 
correspondences, which the council of the royal society 
bestowed upon him about 1730. lie acquitted himself to 
the utmost of his power of the functions of this place, till a 
few years before his death, when iie resigned in favour of his 
friend, who now gratefully pays this last tribute to his 
niemoiy. Dr. I^arsons joined to Iiis academical honours 
those which the royal college of physicians of London 
bestowed upon him, by admitting him, after due exami- 
nation, licentiate, on the first day of April, 173i. The 
difTusive spirit of onr friend was only equalled by bis desire 
of information. '^J'o both these principles lie owed tlie 
intimacies which he formed with some of the greatest men 
of his time, 'i'he tiames of Folkes, Hales, JMead, Stukeley, 
Isleedham, Baker, Collinson, and Garden, may he men- 
tioned on this occasion ; and many more miglit b<‘ added. 
Weekly meetings were formed, wliere the earliest intelii- 
gence was received and communicated of any' discovery 
both here and abroad ; and new trials were made, to bring 
to the test of experience the reality or uselidness of iliese 
discoveries. Here it was that the niicrost-opical animals 
found in several infusions were fir.^t j>rotiuced ; tlu? profja- 
gation of several insects by section ascertained ; the con- 
stancy of nature amidst these wonderful changes esta- 
blished. Mis ‘ Remains of Japhet, being historical in- 
quiries into the affinity and origin of the Kuropean Lan- 
guages,’ is a most laborious pcrlbrmancr, tending to 
prove the antiquity of the first inhabitants of these islands, 
as being originally descended from Gomer and Magog, 
above 1 GUO years before Christ, their primitive and still 
subsisting language, and its affinity with some others. It 
cannot be denied that there is mtu h ingenuity as well 
true learning in this work, which helps conviction, and 
often supplies the want ot it. But we cannot help thinking 
that onr Iriend’s warm feelings now and then mislead his 
judgment, and that some at least of bis conjectures, resu 
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inj; upon partial traditions, and poetical .scraps of Irish 
filids and Welsh bards, are less satisfactory than his tables 
of affinity between the several northern languages, as de- 
duced from one common stock. Literature, liowever, is 
much obliged to liim for having in this, as well as in many 
of his other works, o|)ened a new field of obse rvations and 
discoveries. In enuineratinir our learned friend’s disserta- 
lions, we find oursedves at a loss whether we should Ibllow 
the order of subjc‘c ts, or of time ; neiiber is it easy to ac- 
count for tlieir surprising variety and quick snec'ession. 
7die truth is, that liis eagerness alter knowledge was such, 
as to embrace almost with equal facility all its branches, 
and with equal zeal to ascertain the merit ol* imeniions, 
and ascribe to tlieir respective, and sometimes unknown, 
autlu-rs, the glory of the discovery. Many (Operations 
which die ancients have transmitted to us, have been 
tliouglit t’abulous, merely from our ignorance of the art by 
wliicli they v^^re performed. Td/lis the burning of the 
ships of the Romans at a considerable distance, during the 
siege of Syracuse, by Archimedes, would, perha])s, still 
continue to be exploded, had not the celebrated M. Bufibri 
in Kratjce shevvn the pos/ibdity of it, by j^rcsenling and 
describing a mode 1 of a specnluni, or rather assemhlage 
oi mirrors, by vvliicli he could set fire at the distance* of 
several lunulred feet. In the contriving, indeed, tiiough 
not in the executing of such an apjjaratus, he had in some 
measure been forestalled by a writer now very little known 
or read. 'Idiis Dr. Parsons proved in a. very satisfactory 
manner; and lie iiad tlie pleasure to find tlie f'reiudi plii- 
iosopiier did not refuse tc^ the Jesuit liis share in tlie inven- 
tion, and was not at all olfendcd b)’ the liberty he had 
taken. Another French discovery, I mean a new kind of 
])ainting fathered upon the ancients, was reduced to its 
real value, in a paper which shewed our author w^as pos- 
sessed ol a goud taste for the fine arts : and I am inlormed 
that his skill in music was by no means inferior, and that 
bis lavouriic amusement was tlie (lute. Riclily, it appears 
from these performances, did our author merit the lionour 
ol being a member ol the aiuiijuarian society, whicli long 
ago had associated liim to its labours. I’o another society, 
founded upon the great principles of hnmaniiy, patriotism, 
and natural emulation, he undoubtedly was greatly usefuP'*^\ 

The society for the eneonra^re- the Oeeouomical society at Benso. 
ment of arts, manufactures, ami corn- Dec, 20, 

Hfierce, JUe likewise was associated to 
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He assisted at most of their general meetings and com- 
mittees ; and was for many years chairman to that of itgri'- 
culture ; always equally ready to point out and to promote 
useful improvements, and to oppose the interested views 
of fraud and ignorance, so inseparable from very extensive 
associations. No sooner was this society'^* formed, than 
Hr. Parsons became a metnber of it. Intimately convinced 
of the nobleness of its views, though from his station in 
life little concerned in its success, he grudged neither at- 
tendance nor expence. Neither ambitious of taking the 
lead, nor fond of opposition, he joined in any measure he 
thought right ; and submitted cheerfully to the sentiments 
of the majority, though against his own private opinion. 
The just ideas he had of the dignity of our j^rofession, as 
well as of the common links which onglit to unite all its 
members, notwithstanding the differences of country, re- 
ligio*i, or places of education, made him bear icnpatiently 
the shackles laid upon a great number of respectable prac- 
titioners ; he wished, fondly wished, to see these broken ; 
not with a view of empty honour and dangerous power, 
but as the only means of serving niankind more elVeciually, 
checking the jjrogress of designing men and illiterate prac- 
titioners, and diffusing through the whole body a spirit of 
emulation. Though by frequent disappointiiuM)ts lu? ibre- 
savv, as well as we, the little chance of a speedy redress, 
he nobly persisted in the attempt; and, had lie lived to 
the final event, would uiidoubiedly, like Cato, still have 
preferred the conquered cause to that supported by the 
gods. After having tried to retire from business and from 
London, for tlu; sake of his health, and having disposed of 
most of his books with that view, he found it iiiconsisteru; 
with his happiness to forsake all the advantages v\ljich a 
long resitlenee in the capital, and the many connexions 
he had formed, had rendered habitual to him. Me there- 
fore returned to his old house, and died in it, after a short 
ilh less, April 4, 1770. The style of our friend’s compo- 
sitions was sufficiently clear in description, tliough in ar- 
gument not so close as could have been wished. Full of 
liis ideas, he did not always so dispose and connect them 
together as to produce in the minds of his readers that 
conviction vvhicli was in his own. He too much despised 
those additional graces which command attention when 

***• A medical society instil iit^d by Dr. their privilege's: where, it should seem, 
Fotheigill, and other respertahle phy- this euiogy was intended to be pro- 
siciaos, liceutiaies, in vindication of nounecd. 
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joined to learning, observation, and sound reasoning. Let 
us hope that his example and spirit will animate all his 
colleagues; and that those praciitione*rs who are in the 
same circumstances will be induced to join their brethren, 
sure to find amongst them those great blessings of life, 
freedom, equality, information, and friertdsliip. As long 
as these great principles shall subsist in this society, and 1. 
trust tiiey will f)utlast the longest liver, there is no doubt 
but the members will meet with the reward honest men 
are ambitious of, tlie approbation of their coviscience, the 
esteem of tlie virtuous, ilie remembrance of posterity.’’ * 
PAitSONS (John), another learned and amiable phy- 
sician, though less known as an author, the son of major 
Parsons, of the dragoons, was born in Yorkshire, in 1742. 
H e was educated at W^estminster school, whence in 17^.9 
Jje was elected to a studentship in Christ Chnrcd), Oxford. 
Having made clioice of medicine as a profession, he pro- 
secuted tlie sUidy of it with uncommon assiduity, not only 
at Oxibrd, but also at London ami Edinburgb. But while 
he bestowed much attention on every branch i>f medical 
kmjvvledge, lie at first showed a particular )>redilectioii for 
natural history and botari}’, and in the latter brancli made 
a very distirjguislied figure during his stay at Edinburgh. 
In I7fif) he liad tlie honour of obtaining the prize medal 
given by Dr. Hope for the most extensive and elegant 
hortus s[c*cus, and die same year took his degree of M. A. 
Tliis, IiONvencr, was finly a [>relude to more distinguished 
honours. In 176 9, when lie took his degree of M, B he 
was a[)pointed to the anatomy lecture at OxfonI, and was 
also tlie fir^t reader in anatomy at Christ Church, on the 
institution of John Ereind and Matthew Lee, M. D. and 
students of that house. In consequence of this appoint- 
ment, his atieuiion, it may naturally be supposed, was 
more particularly directed to anatomy, and under his di- 
rection a very commodious anatomical theatre was built ; 
and for the instruction of his pupils he provided a set of 
anatomical preparations, which for neatness and elegance 
have seidam been surpassed. From the time of ins ap- 
pointment he read two courses of anatomical lectures every 
year; and altliougli they were calculated rather fi^r the 
general [ihilosoplier than the medical practitioner, y<"t they 
were not 0 !)ly highly instructive to all his audience, but 
afforded incontestable evidence of his genius and abilities. 


} Nichols’s Bowyer. 
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lie soon aCtor elected one of the physicians to the Rac{- 
cVvffe uiftrmaYv, and in June 17 72 prt)ceecled ]\I. D. He 
\vdOi a considerable share also td’ f)ri\ate /nariicc; anti froiii 
})is attention and success his reput^aion with the public 
kepi pace with tlie esteem in which he was held by the 
nnivei^iiy. In i780 he was elected the first clinical pro- 
fessor on tlie Ibnndaiion instituted in 1772 f)y George 
Henry, <.‘arl of InchiicKI, late cliancellor of the university. 
In this department also ite read lectures during the winter 
months vviiii much ert'dit to liiinseU. But it is not impro- 
bable that the various active employments in vvliich he was 
engaged, and wliich necessarily exposed liim to fatigue and 
danger, had some share in overthrowing a constitution na- 
turally strong. He was not, however, cut off by any te- 
dious or painf ul ailment, hut died of a fever April 1785, 
in the Idny-lourtli year of his age, and was nuried in the 
north transept of the cathedral, wlicre four of his children 
were imried before him. * 

PAllSONS (pHJLii'), an English divine, and miscella- 
neous writer, was horn at Dedham, in Essex, in llisfa- 

njily was ancieni, and seltU*d at HadUdgli, in Suffolk, as 
early as tlie reign of Henry Vll. wlure some of llicir 
descendants still reside. lie lost liis lather v\hcn very 
young, and owed the! care of his edne aiion to his riiaternal 
uncle, iJie rev. 'iliomas Sinvihies, master of tiu! grammar 
school at Laveuham, in iSnlVolk, with whom he continued 
till he went to Cambridge, where he was entered ol Sidney 
Sussex coiiege, and took his degrees there oi ii. A. in 1752, 
and M. A. in 1776. Alter he liad taken orders lie was 
appointed to the free school (d Oakham in Rutlandshire, 
aiul remained tliere till 1761, when he was presented to 
the school anti curacy of VVye by Daniel earl of Win- 
chelsea and Nottingham. In the sedulous discharge of the 
tv\'ofdld duties of this preferment he v\as engaged upwards 
of half* a century, imd w^as distinguislied by Ids urbanity, 
diligence, and classical talents, nor was he less esteemed 
in his clerical ch;iracter. He was also presentetl to the 
rectory of Eastweil, in 1767, by the same patron, and to 
the small ixctory of 8nave in 1776, by archl)ishop Corn- 
W'allis, who eidnmced the value of this preferment by a 
very kind letter, in which bis grace testified Ids high respect 
for the character and talents of the new incumbent. 

1 liiftt in tlie Edifibiircrli Meflical 'Comme ntarie^, vol. X. and jinblished 6©p 
parately at Ediubur^jh, 1 7b(3.— -Continuation ot Wood^s Annals by GutcU. 
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Mr. Parsons was the author of several publications, among 
which were, The nine first papers in the second volume of 
the Student/’ published in 1750^; On advertising for 
Curates /’ a paper in The World ; The inefficacy of 
Satire, a poem,” 17G6, 4to; Newmarket, or an Essay on 
the Turl,” 177 4, 2 vols. ; Astronomic Doubts, a pamphlet,” 
1774 ; A volume of Essays,” 1775 ; Dialogues of the 
Dead with the Living,” 17<S2; ‘^Simplicity,” a poem, 
1784 ; and “ Monuments and Painted Glass in upwaicls of 
100 churches, chiefly in the eastern part of Kent,” 1794, 
4to. ’^rhis work, which is interspersed with judicious re- 
marks and interesting anecdotes by tlie compiler, is become 
scarce, owing to the fire in Mr. Nichols's premises, but is 
higldy valuable to the antiquary and lover of such researclies. 
Mr, Pi'.rsons also estalilished a Snnda\^ school at Wye ; and 
vecoinmeiided and contributed much to their establi^hme^t 
in the county of Kent hy a sermon and some letters which 
he published on this occasioti. The last yt'ars of his life 
were passed in great retirement; alternately engaged in 
the discharge of his ministerial functions, and in literary 
pursuits arul correspotuience, which, liovvever, were inter- 
rupted by llic l(^ss of liis sight about a year before his death, 
aiul at tlie same tiirie hy a very paiid’ul disorder. He bore 
these trials with exemjilary patience and resignation. It 
was his freejuent practice, when on his bed, and free from 
the more* t‘xcrvtcialing pains of his disorder, to compose 
moral, lively, and rthgioiis pieces, which lie aftt-rwards 
dictated to a faithhil amanuensis, who wrote them down. 
He died at Wye, June 12, J812, in the eigbty-tijird year 
of his age. * 

PAltSONS, or PERSONS (Robert), in both which 
ways he wrote his name, a celebrated English Jesuit, was 
the sou of a blacksmith, at Netlu r Stowey, near Bridge- 
water in Somersetshire, where lie was horir in 1545; arid, 
aj^peariug to he a hoy of extraordinary parts, was taught 
Latin by the vicar of the parish, who conceived a great 
afiectiou for him f, and contributed to his support at Ox- 
ford, where he was admitted of Bahol college in 1303. Iii 

This is not arenrate. He may + He was snsp^rtf^a to he his real 
havt* \n‘vw a <H>ntribuM>r to ilu* “ Siu- fath'^r ! ari'l it -aiH that Bahol colU ge 
dent,” ho eoulcl not have writieii either hud a ilit'u »e liiat he was a ha^^tard. 
tlie mnejirst^ or Jirat nine pajit rs of FoulisN Lde of Parson^* in his His- 
the second voluoae. u>ry of Rorni-h Treasons.** 

> Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXll. 
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the university he became so remarkable, as an acute dis- 
{mutant in scholastic exercises, then much in vogue, that, 
having taken his first degree in arts in 1368, he was the 
same year made probationer fellow of his college. He 
soon after became the n)ost famous tutor in tlie scjciety, 
and when he entered into orders, was made socius sacerdos, 
or chaplain fellow. In 1372 he proceeded M. A. was bur- 
sar that year, and tlte next dean of the college; but it is 
Said tliat being charged by the society will) incontin ncy, 
and embezzling the college-money, to avoid the shame of 
a formal expulsion, lie was permitted, out of resjiect to 
his learning, to resign, which he did in Feb. 1371, ob- 
taining leave to keep his chamber and pupils as long as he 
pleased, and to have his coninions also till the ensuing 
Easter. T hese last circumstanc es have induced some writers 
to think that it was merely a change of religions principles 
which occasioned liis resignation. 

He had till this lime ojjcnly professed himse lf a protest- 
ant, and was very zealous in introducing books of tluit re- 
ligion ii]to the college library ; but soon alter his resigna- 
tion, he cjnitted Oxford for London, a/id went thence, 
June 1374, to Louvain : where, meeting with father Wil- 
liam Good, his countryman, a Jesuit, he spent a week in 
the spiritual exercises at the college of tliat (uaicr, and 
began to entertain an alTection for it. He ]:)rocceded, 
however, to Padua, in consequence of a determi tuition ho 
had formed before he left hdigland, which was to study 
physic as a profession ; but In; liad not been long at Padua, 
before the unsettled state of his mind and fortune excited 
in liiin a curiosity to visit Iloun^, where meeting w ith some 
English Jesuits, he gave up all thoughts of the medical 
profe^ssion for that oi' the church. He now went hack to 
Padua, settled his affairs there, and at Rome in Ma^ 13 73, 
was chosen a member of the society of Jesus, and admitted 
into the English college. 

He was indeed in ail respects qualified to make a figure 
in this societi’, being, according to Camden, fierce, tur- 
bulent, and bold; and he soon answered every expectation 
his new friends could entertain. Having completed the 
course of his studies, he became one of tlie principal pe- 
nitentiaries ; ami was in such credit with the pope in 1579, 
that he obtained a grant from his holiness to change an 
hospital at Home, founded in queen Mary’s time, into a 
college or seminary for the English, by the name of ‘‘ CoU 
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legiiim de urbe/’ dedicated to the Holy Trinity and St. 
Thomas (a Becket), whefe the students were obliged to 
take the follosving oath: ‘M. N. N. considering with how 
great benefits God hath blessed me, &c. do promise, by 
God’s assistance, to er>ter into holy orders as soon as I 
shall be fit, and to return to England to convert my coun- 
trymen there, whenever it shall please the superior of tins 
house to command me.’^ He liad no sooner seen this col- 
lege established, and his frientl fatlier Allen ciiosen, by 
his recommendation, rector of it, than he was appointed 
to go as superior missionary to England, in order to pro- 
mote the Homisli religion in that kingdom, l>eing tlie first 
ever appointed on such a business. Edinjind Campian was 
joined with him, and other assistants, in this arduous pro- 
vince j and they managed matters so artfully, that, not- 
withstanding tlie lime at tlieir departure from Home, and 
the whole route of their journey, and even their portraits 
had been sent to England before them, yet they found 
means by disguise to escape the strictest search that was 
made, and arrived safe in London. 

Here they liired a large house, in the name of lord 
Paget; and, meeting the heads of their parly, communi- 
cated to them a faculty they brought from tiie pope, Gre- 
gory XIII. dis[>etisij3g with the Romanists for obeying 
queen Eiizabetli ; noU\ ithstanditig tlie bull wiiicli had been 
])ublished by liis predecessor Pius V. absolviiig tlie queen’s 
subjects from lluor oath of allegiance, and pronouncing an 
anatbeiua against all that should obey her. d'hey then 
dispersed theinseives into diiferent parts of the* kingdom ; 
the mid-land counties l>eing cliosen by Parsons, tliat *he 
might be near enough to London, to be ready upon all 
emergencies. Campian wont into the Nortli, wliere they 
had the least succ ess. The harvest was greatest in Whales. 
Parsons travelled aIxuU the countr}^ to gentlemen’s lioiises, 
disguised either in the liabit of a soldier, a gentleman, a 
mini.ster, or an ajiparitor; and applied himseU' to the work 
with so much diligence, that, by liie lielp of li s associates, 
he entirely put an cntl to the custom, that luui till tiuai 
]>revaile i aniong the papists, of frequenting the protestant 
churches, and joining in the service. And notwirhstand- 
ing the opposition made by a more inoilerate class of 
papists, vA^^lio denied the pope’s deposing powan-, and some 
of whom even took the oath of allegiance, yet, if we may 
believe himself, he Jiad paved ilie way fur a general insur- 
rection before Christmas. 
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But all his desperate designs were defeated by the vigi- 
lance of lord Biirlei<^h ; and Cainpian being discovered, 
imprisoned, and afterwards execuied, Parsons, who was 
then in Kent, found it necessary to revisit tlie continent, 
and went to Rouen in Normandy. Pie had contrived pri- 
vately to pt int several books for the promotion of his cause, 
while lie was in England : and now being more at ease, he 
composed others, which he likewise procured to be dis- 
persed very liberally. In 1583, he returned to Rome, 
being succeeded in his office of superior to the English 
mission by a person named He} ward. Tlie management 
of that mission, however, was leit to him by Aquaviva, the 
general of the order; and he was appointed prefect of it 
in I 51^2. In the interim, having procuretl for the English 
seminary hefoie rnoniioned, at home, a power of clioosing 
an Phiglihli rector in 1 586, he was himself elected into 
that office the follow ing year. 

Wlicn Spain had prepared her ‘‘invincible armada” to 
invade Kngiand, Parst>ns was dispatched thither, to avail 
hiuiselF of the present temper of the Sjianish monarch, and 
reconcile Inm a little to the order of the Jesuits, whose 
enormities liad nearly brought them under the censure of 
the inquiNiiion. Parsons found means not only to elude the 
severity of that tribunal, but obtained of the king, tliat 
his majesty should appoint one ol the judges, and himself 
another, ior this inquisition; and then undertook the {>rin- 
cipal business of ilie voyage. While he was in kingland, 
lie had ial?oured to promote the popish recusancy, and to 
bring the English papists under the government of the 
Jesuits. In tlie same spirit, after he was obliged to tpiit 
tills country, h<‘ enqiloycd all his arts and interest for the 
ere ction of seminaries to supply England from time to time 
with priests to keep up tliat recusancy, and to prepare tlie 
j)a|)isis there to join with any invasion which tliose abroad 
should procure. 

7^hns, for instance, as Mr. Gee remarks in his introduc- 
tion to tlie Jesuit’s memorial, Parsons treated with the 
duke of Guise to erect a seminary for sucli a purpose in 
Noriiiandy ; and he now prevailed with Philip II. to ex- 
tend these foundations in S|)ain : so that in a short time 
they could boast not only of their seminaries at Rome and 
Rheims, but of those at Valladolid, Seville, and St. Lucar 
in Spain, at Lisbon in Portugal, and at Douay and St. 
Omers in Flanders. In all these, their youth were edu-* 
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eated with the strongest prejudices against their country, 
and their minds formed to all tiie purposes that Parsons 
had in his l)ead. Among other favouriie objects, he ol)iioed 
them to subscrll^e to the right of the Inlanta of Spain to 
the crown o( tuigland, and defended tliis position in his 
“ Conferetice about the next succession to tliat crown,’* 
wliich went so far as to assert the lawfulness of deposiiig 
queen Klizabetli. Tlie secular priests likewise inform ns, 
that, after the defeat of his designs to dethrone that queen, 
while he stayed in England, lie consulted v\ith the duke of 
Guise in France upon the ^amo subject; and endeavoured 
to make a list of catholics, who, under tlie conduct of tiie 
duke, w^ere to change ihe state of England, upon jiretcncc 
of supporting the title of Mary queen of Scots. 

Aft<*r the defeat of tlie armada in 1588, he used every 
means iij Ids power to persuade the S[)anisl) monarcli to a 
second invasion ; and when he failed in tins, he endca- 
vonred to raise a rcbfdlion in England, nr^intr the earl of 
i3crb3^ to appear at the lu'ad of it, wlio is said to have been 
poisoned, at his instigation, for refusing to actpilcsce. Nor 
did lie stop here. \Vi* Hiui sir Halph \V invvood inlbnning 
secretary Cecil frotn Pari-;, in 1()02, of an attempt to 
assassinate tlie queen that vear by another English Jesuit, 
at the instigation of fatlier Parsons ; and vvlum all these 
plans provetl abortive, lie endt^avourc'd to prevent the suc- 
cession of king Janies by several means ; one of wliich was, 
exciting tlie fieojjle to set up a democratic form oi go\ ern- 
inent, Ibr winch he‘ iia<i lurnisiiett them with principles in 
several of Ids boi>ks. Another was, to persuade the p (>[>0 
U) make Ids kinsman the iluke of Parma kintr of fhnr|and, 
by joining with llie lady Araiiellu, and mai rvmg lier to tlie 
dniufs brother, cardinal f arnese. Cardinal d’Os<:it gives 
the king ol' f ranc e a large account of botli these proje cts in 
one of his letters; and in another mentions a third contriv- 
ance which Parsons had communicated to him, and whose 
object was, tliat the J^ope, the king of France, and the king 
of Spain, sliould first appoint by common c onsent a successor 
ibr England, who should be a catholic ; and liien should 
form an armed confederac}- to cstablisli hmi on t!ie throne. 

dJie deatli of his friend cardinal Alien, liowever, in 159']-, 
diverted iiis attention for a while from these weighty public 
affairs, to the objects of his private ambition. it was 

cldelly by Ids inttfrest, tliat tlie cardinal hud obtainird the 
purple (see Alan or Allln, W’illiam), tie conceived 
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^reat hopes of succeeding him in it. The dignity was 
worth his utmost endeavours, and. he spared no pains tQ 
compass it. Among other efforts he employed some Je.- 
suits to obtain in Flanders a petition to the king of Spain, 
in his favour, sub.scribed by great numbers of the lowest 
of tlie people, as well as those of superior rank. He ap- 
plied also to that monarch by John Piragues, one of his 
prime confidents, but received no answer ; and then went 
himself to Rome. in 1596, under pretence of settling some 
disputes, that had arisen in the English college tiiere dur- 
ing his absence. He had the year before been compli- 
mented, in a letter from .some of the principal persons of 
his order there, on the assured prospect of success ; and 
upon his arrival was visited, among others of the highest 
rank, by cardinal Bellarmin, who encouraged him to wait 
upon the pope. At this interview he entertained the pon- 
tiff with atj artful account of the reports that were spread 
all over Flanders, and even at Rome, of his iioliness’s de- 
sign to confer the purple upon him, and that the king of 
Spain had written to his holiness upon the occasion. Father 
More, xvbo furnishes these particulars, tells us further, 
that Parsons made a modest speech, as usual on such oc- 
casions, intimating that he feared he was unworthy of so 
high an honour: but he was much mortified when the 
pope, Clement VIII. who was more in the secret than he 
supposed, assured him, that he had heard nothing from the 
Spaniards upon any such subject; that idle reports were not 
to be minded ; that he was very well satisfied with his ser- 
vices, and exhorted him to continue in the same course. 
The truth appeared to be, that the pope having received 
many complaints of him from the secular clergy, instead of 
bringing him into the sacred college, had some thoughts 
of stripping him of the posts he already possessed. Dis- 
appointed in this attempt, and threatened with such dis- 
grace, Parsons withdrew on pretence of health to Naples, 
and did not return to Rome till after the death of Clement 
in 1606. 

But this check did not hinder him from exercising hi* 
jurisdiction over the Romanists in England, as prefect of 
the English mission ; and, after his return to Rome, we 
find him removing the arch-presbj?ter of England, Blak- 
well, foj taking the oath of supremacy U) James I. H« 
likewise obtained a brief from Paul V. to deprive all such 
priests as should take that oath ; aud thus continued zealous 
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in the discharge of this office to the last* Father More 
has given copies of three letters, one to the mission in 
England, another to the rector of St. Omer’s, and the 
third to the arch-^preshyter Berkit, successor to Blakwell ; 
all dictated by him, vvliile he lay past recovery in the 
opinion of liis j)l3ysici?\iis. Tiie last was fhiished the L3tii 
of April ; and the fever, which had seized him on the iOth, 
put a period to his life on the IHt!), 1610. Pope Paul, as 
soon as he heard of his illness, indulged him in all the 
ceremonies usually granted to cardinals at the point of 
death. His bod 3 " was afu-rvvards omhahned and interred, 
pursuant to his own request, in the chapel of h:s college 
at Rome, close to that of cardirnd Allen. A monument 
was soon after erected to his ^f)c^morv, witli an inscription; 
a copy of which mav he seen in iLibridincira's Bibl. Soc. 
Jes. under the letter P. 

The character of father Parsons was varloussl}" repre- 
sented by protestants and < atiinlic.s, bu.t evej^ the latter 
are not agreed. More recc.nit writers seem little disposed 
to elevate it, althoug!^ belonging to the Scirne cotiniuiiiion, 
Berrington, who has d.rawn a very iinporlial rluiractcr, 
begins witli asserting that intrigue, device, slratagem, 
and all tlie crooked policy of the Macinavelinn scl)oo!/^ are 
associated with the sound of his nauio. , Dodd, the general 
biographer of the popish writers, is not without a consider- 
able degree of impartiaht}^ in characterizing Parsons, but 
yet appears more zealous to defend him than strict impar- 
tiality admits. Parsons, Ijowevrr, was certainly a man of 
talents, and beyond comparison tl^e best writer of his party* 

His works are, 1. A biief l)isct)urse, containing the 
Reasons why Catholics refuse to go ro Clnirch,” with a De- 
dica,tio!i to Queen Elizabeth, under the fictitious name of 
John Howlet, dated Dec. 15, 1530. 2. ^Mieasons for 

his coming into the Mission of Knglaml, &c.” by some 
ascribed to Cainpian. 3. A brief Censure 
Books, written against the Reasons and Proofs.” 4. A 
Discovery of John Nichols, misreporied a Jesuit;” all 
written and printed while tlie author was in England. 5* 

A Defence of the Censure given upon his two Books, 
&c.” 1583. 6. De persecutione Anglicana epistola,” 

Rome and Ingolstadt, 1 582. 7. A Christian Directory,’* 

1583. 8. A Second Part of a Christian Directory, 

1591. These two parts l>cing printed erroneously at Lon-* 
don. Parsons published an edition of them under this title: 
VoL. XXIV. M 
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A Christian Directory, guiding men to their Salvation, 
&c. with many corrections and additions by the Author 
himself.” 7’his book is really an excellent one, and was 
afterwards put into modern English by Dr. Stanhope, dean 
of Canterbury in which form it has gone through eight or 
ten editions. 9. “ Responsio ad Eliz. Reginas edictuin 
contra Catholicos,” Romae, 1593, under the name of And. 
Philopater. 10. “A Conference about the next Succes- 
sion to the Crown of England, &c.” 1.594, under the 
feigned name of Doleman. This piece was the production 
of cardinal Allen, Inglefield, and others, who furnished 
the materials, which Parsons, who had a happy talent tbi.s 
way, put into a proper method. Parsons’s style is among 
the best of the Elizabethan period*. 11. “A temperate 
Ward word to the turbulent and seditious Watchword of sir 
Fr. Hastings, knight,” &c. 1599, under the same name. 
12. “ A Copy of a Letter vrritten by a Master of Arts at 
Cambridge, &c.” published in 1583. This piece was com- 
monly called “ Father Parsons’s Green Coat,” being sent 
from abroad with the binding and leaves in that livery, 
but there seems reason to doubt whether this was his (see 
Ath. Ox. vol. II. new edit, note, p. 74). 13. “ Apologe- 

tical Epistle to the Lords of her Majesty’s Privy Council,. 
&c.” 1601. 14. “ Brief Apology, or Defence of the Ca- 

tholic Ecclesiastical Hierarchy erected by pope Clement 
VIII. &c.” St. Omers, 1601. 15. “A Manifestation of 

the Folly and had Spirit of secular Priests,” 1602. 16. ** A 

Decachordon of ten Ouodlibetical Questions,” 1602. 17. 

De Peregrinatione.” IS. “An Ar.swer to O. E. whether 
Papists or Protestants be true Catholics,” 1603. 19. “A 

Treatise of the tliree Conversions of Paganism to the 
Christian Religion,” published (as are also the two follow- 
ing) under the name of N. D. (Nicholas Doleiuan), in 3 


^ The intention of this book was to 
support the title of the Infanta against 
that of kitii! James, after the death of 
gueen F^lizaheth, and to prove that 
there are better titles than lineal de- 
fcent. It »s lemarkable tliat tins wea- 
pon, which was obliquely aimed at 
IClizabeth, sh.ould aftto wards be em- 
ployed against Charles 1. Ibbotsoii's 
pamphlet concerning the power of par- 
liuments, which was published pre- 
paratory to the destruction oi that 
prince, was no more than a republican 
g/ X>(»kiaaa (or with 


^ory few alterations. Bradshaw^s Jongf 
speech at tlie king's condemnation^ 
and a considerable part of Milton'ii 
Oefensio pro Popalo Angl.'* are 
chiefly borrowed from the same per- 
formance ; and it was even reprinted 
in 1681, when the parliament were de- 
bating the subject of the ckcluaion of 
the duke of York; but in 1683 the uni- 
versity of Oxford ordered it to b« 
burnt by the hands of the hanginafi. 
Dodd labours hard to prove that Pae- 
soufi was not the author of it. 
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Veils, 12 nio, 1603j 1604, 20 , ** A Relation of a Trial made 

before the king of France in 1600, between the bishop of 
Evreux and the lord Plessis Mornay,” 1604, 21. “A De- 
fence of the precedent Relation, &c.” 22, “ A Review 

of ten public Disputations, &c. concerning the Sacrifices 
and Sacrament of the Altar,” 1601-, 23. “The Forerun- 
ner of Bell’s Downfall of Popery,” 160 5. 24. An An- 

swer to the fifth Part of the Reports of Sir Edward Coke, 
&c.” 1606, 4to, published under the name of a Catholic 
Divine. 25. “ De sacris alienis non adeundis, questiones 
dna?,” 1607. 26. “ A Treatise tending to Mitigation to- 

wards Catholic subjects in England, against Thomas Mor- 
ton (afterwards bishop of Durham),” 1 607. 27. “ The 

Judgment of a Catholic Gentleman concerning king James’s 
Apology, &c.” 1608. 28. “ Sober Reckoning with Thomas 

Morton,” 1609, 29. “ A Discussion of Mr. Barlow’s 

Answer to the Judgment of a Catholic Englishman con- 
cerning the Oall* of Allegiance,” 16 12. Tnis hook being 
left not quite finished at the author’s death, was afterwards 
completed and publisi.'cd b 3 ' Thomas Fitzherbert. The 
following are also posthumous pieces : 30. “ The Liturgy 
of the Sacrament of the Muss,” 1620. 3 1, “A Memorial 

for Reformation, &c. ;” thought to he the same with 

The High Court and Council of the Reformation,” 
finished after twenty years’ labour in 1596, but not pub- 
lished till after Parsons’s death ; and republished Irorn a 
copy presented to James II. with an introduction and some 
animadversions by Edward Gee, under the title of, “ The 
Jesuits Memorial for the intended Reformation of the 
Church of England under their hrst Popish Prince,” 1690, 
8vo. 32. 'I'here is also ascribed to him, “ A Declaration 
of the true Causes of the great Troubles pre-supposed to 
be intended agaitist the Realm of England, &.c. Seen 
a,nd allowed, anno 1581.” 33. Parsons also translated 

from the English into Spanish, “ A Relation of certain 
Martyrs in England,” printed at Madrid 1 590, 8vo. Seve- 
ral of his MSS. are preserved in Baliol college library, par- 
ticularly a curious one entitled “ Epitome controversiarum, 
hujuH lefnporis.” * 

PARUTA (Paul), a noble Venetian, born in 1540, 
was made historiographer of the republic in 1579, and 

* Ath. Ox. vol. I. new edit. — Blog. Brit, art Parsons. — Dodd’s Ch. Hi.sf.— 
Berrington^s Panzaiii, liiU:oducUon> p- ^4. — Gent. Mag. LXIV. whera is a 
partrait of Parsons. 
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afterwards was employed in several embassies, was made 
governor of Brescia, and finally elected a procurator of 
St. Mark. Such was his character for wisdom, integrity, 
and zeal for the public welfare, that he tvas called the 
Cato of Venice. He died in 1598, at the age of 58. He 
cultivated the sciences and general literature, and was the 
author of several works of merit. Among these are: 
“ Della Pcrfezione della vita Poliiica “ Discorsi Poli- 
tici,” publi.shed by his sons in 1599 ; “ A History of Ve- 
nice, from 1.513 to 1551, with the Addition of ait Account 
of the War of Cyprus written also in Italian, but he had 
begun to write it in Latin, in imitation of the style of 
Sallust, and had finished four books in that language. A 
new edition of this history was given by Apostolo Zend in 
1703.* 

PARUTA (Philip), a learned antiquarj’, was a noble of 
Palermo, and secretary to the senate of that cit}', where 
he died in 1629. He was author of several works, but is 
principally known by his “ Sicilia descrittacon Medaglie,” 
Palermo, 1612, fol. This work was afterwards enlarged 
by Leonardo Agostini, and printed at Home in 1649, and 
at Lyons in 1697. Havercamp published a Latin edition 
of it in three volumes folio, 1723, which makes part of the 
Italian Antiquities of Gra vius and Burman. ® 

PA.S. See FE'JQUIERES. 

PA.SCAL (Blaise), a French mathematician and philo- 
sopher, and one of the greatest geniuses and best writers 
that country has produced, wa.s bon? at Clermont in Au- 
vergne, Juno 19, 1623, His father, Stephen Pascal, was 
president of ti>c Court of 7\ids in his province, and was 
also a very learned man, an able mathematician, and a 
friend of Des Cartes. Having an extraordinary tenderness 
for this chib!, his only .son, he quitted his office and 
settled at Paris in 1631, that he might be quite at leisure 
to attend to his son’s education, of which he was the sole 
suiicrintendant, young Pascal never having had any other 
master. From his infancy Blaise gave proofs of a very 
extraordinary capacity. lie was extremely inquisitive ; 
desiring to know the reason of et'ery thing; and when 
good reasons were not given him, he would seek for better ; 
nor would he ever yield his assent but upon such as ap- 
peared to him well grounded. What is told of his manner 

> Chaufepie. — Niceroo, to!. XL Lancli Hi^t. Lit. d’lUlie.— •Diet. HisL 
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of learning the mathematics, as well as the progress he 
quickly n»acle in that science, seems almost miraculous. 
His father, perceiving in him an extraordinary inclination 
to reasoning, was afraid lest the knowledge of the mathe- 
matics miglit hinder his learning the languages, so neces- 
sary as a foundation to all sound learning. He therefore 
kept him as much as he could from all notions of geometry, 
locked up all his books of that kind, and refrained even 
from speaking of it \u his presence. He could not how- 
ever prevent his son from musing on that science; and 
one day in particular he surprised him at work with char- 
coal upon his chamber floor, and in the midst of figures. 
The father asked him what he was doing: I am search- 

ing,"’ says Pascal, for such a thing;” which was just the 
same as the 32(1 proposition of the 1st book of Euclid. He 
asked him then how he came to think of this : It was,” 

says Blaise, because I found outsucli aiiother thing;” and 
t»o, going backward, and using the names of bur and rounds 
he came at IrMigth to the definitions and axioms he had 
Ibnncd to Iiimself. Ol' this singular progress we are 
assured by his sister, madamc Pi rier, and several other 
persons, ttie credit of vvhuse testimuu}" cannot reasonably 
be questioned. 

From this time ho had full liberty to indulge liis genius 
in rnalhematical i)iirsuiis. Ho understood Euclid’s Ele- 
ments as soon as he cast his c^ es upon them. At sixteen 
years of age be wrote a ti\*aiise on Conic Sections, which 
was accounted a great (‘flort of gt'uins ; so much so, that 
Des Cartes, who liad been in Holland a long time, upon 
reading it, fancied that I\I. Pascal the lather was tije real 
author of it. At nineteen he contrived an admirable arith- 
metical machine, which would luive done credit as an in- 
vention to any man versed in science, and much more to 
such a youth. 

About this time his health became so impaired, that he 
was obliged to suspend his labours for the space of four 
years. After this, luo. ing seen l’orricelji"s ex[)erimei)l re- 
specting a vacuum and the weigliL of the air, he iurncAl 
bis thoughts towards these objects, and lUKl^rtook several 
new experiments, one of vvljich was as follows : having 
provided a glass lube, 4 J feet in length, open at owe CF)d, 
and hermetically se;ilcd at the other, he filled it wuh red 
wine, that he might dislinguisli the liquor from the tube, 
and stopped up the orifice; then having invericd it, and 
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placed it in a vertical position, virith the lower eijd iro* 
inersed into a vessel ot' water one foot deep, he opened thje 
lower erul, and the wine descended to the distance of 
about 32 feel from the surface of the vessel, leaving a con- 
siderable vacuum at the upper part of the tube. He next 
inclined the tube gradually, till the upper end became 
only of 32 feet perpendicular height above tiie bottom, and 
lie observed the liquor proportionally ascend up to the 
top of the tube. He made also a great many experiments 
with siphons, syringes, bellows, and all kinds of tubes, 
making use of diHerent liquors, such as quicksilver, water, 
wine, oil, &c. ; and having published them in 1647, he 
dispersed his work through all countries. 

All these experiments, however, only ascertained effects, 
without demonstrating the causes. Pascal knew that Tor- 
ricelli conjectured that those phenomena which he had 
observed were occasioned by the weight of the air, though 
they had formerly been attributed to Natu.e’s abhorrence 
of a vacuum ; but if Torricelli’s theory were true, he rea- 
soned that the liquor in the barometer tube ought to stand 
higher at the bottom of a hill, than at the top of it. In 
order therefore to discover the truth of this theory, he 
made an experiment at the top and bottom of a mountain 
in Auvergne, called Ic Puy dc Dome, the result of which 
gave him reason to conclude that the air was indeed heavy. 
Of this exiieriment he published an account, and sent 
copies of it to most of the learned men in Europe. He 
also renewed it at the top and bottom of several high 
towers, as those of Notre Dame at Paris, St. J.aquf's de la 
Boucherie, &c. ; and always remarked ihe same difference 
in the weight ot the air, at different elevations. This fully 
convinced him of the general pressure of the atmosphere j 
and from this discovery he drew many useful and impor- 
tant inferences. He composed also a large treatise, in 
which he fully explained this subject, and replied to all 
tVie olijeciions that bad been started against it. As be 
afterwards thought this work rather too prolix, and being 
fond of brevity and precision, he divided it into two small 
treatises, one of which be entitled “A Dissertation on the 
Equilibrium of Fluids;” and the other, “ An Essay on the 
Weight of the Atmosphere.” These labours procured 
Pascal so much reputation, that the greatest mathemati- 
cians and philosophers of the age proposed 'various ques- 
tions to him, and consulted him respecting such difficulties. 
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^ tliey coul<3 not resolve. Upon one of these occasions 
he discovered the solution of a problem proposed by Mer- 
senrie, which had baffled the penetration of all that had 
attempted it. This problem was to determine the curve 
described in" the air by the nail of a coach-whee!, while 
the machine is in motion; which curve was thence called 
a roullette, but now commonly known by the name of cy- 
cloid. Pascal olfered a reward of 40 pistoles to any one 
who should give a satisfactory answer to it. No person 
having succeeded, he published his own at Paris; but, as 
he began now to be disgusted with the sciences, he would 
riot«et his real name to it, but sent it abroad under that 
of A. d’Ettonville. This was the last work which he pub- 
lished in the riiathematics ; his infirmities, from a delicate 
constitution, though still young, now increasing so much, 
that he was under the necessity of renouncing severe study, 
and of living so recluse, that he scarcely admitted any 
person to see him. Another subject on which Pascal wrote 
‘Very ingeniously, and in which he has been spoken of as 
an inventor, was wliat has been called his Arithmetical 
Triangle, being a set of figurate numbers disposed in that 
form. But such a table of numbers, and many properties 
of them, iiad been treated of more than a century before, 
hy Cardan, Stifelius, and other arithmetical writers. 

After having thus laboured abundantly in mathematical 
and pliilosoj>hical disquisitions, he forsook those studies 
and all liutnan learning at once, to devote himstdf to acts 
of devotion and penance. He was not tvvent 3 ^-four years 
of age, when the reading some pious books had put him 
upon taking this resolution ; and lie became as great a de- 
votee as any age has j)rodnced. He now gave himself up 
entirely to a state of {)ra 3 'er and mortification ; and he had 
always in his thoughts these great maxims of renouncing 
all pleasure aiul all suptrrfiuity ; and this he practised with 
rigour even in his illnesses, to which he w^as frequently 
subject, being of a very invaliil habit of body. 

Thougli Pascal bad thus abstracted himself from the 
world, yet he could not forbear paying some attention to 
what was doing in it; and he even interested himself in 
the contest between the Jesuits and the Jansenists. Tak- 
ing the side of the latter, he wrote his celeliruted I.et- 
tres ProvineiaU s,” published in 1636, under the nam<^ of 
Louis de Montaltc^ making the former the subject of ridi- 
icule. These letters/’ says Voltaire, may be considered 
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as a model of eloquence and humour. The best comedies 
of Moiiere have not more wit tnan the first part of these 
letters; and the sublimity of the latter part of them is 
equal to an}- ihincj i.u bossuet. It is true indeed that the 
whole book was built tqion a false foundation; for the ex- 
travagant notions of a few Spanisli and Flemish Jesuits were 
^rtl'iiiiy list ribed to the whole society. Many absurdities 
iTiiglit likewise have been discovered among' the Dominican 
and Franciscan casuists; hut this would not have answered 
the purpose ; for tljc whole raillery was to be Icvelletl only 
at tiie Jesuits, 'i'hese letters were intended to prove, that 
the Jesuits had loriiied a design to corrupt niunkiiid ; a 
desieu which no sect or society ever had, or can have.” 
Here, however, Voltaire is not aliogetiier correct; for the 
Jesuits cited by Pascal, were considered as oracles by 
their order; and the whole socieiy always acted so syste- 
matically as a body, tliat the doctrines of one may be iin- 
piUed to the rest, more fairly tlian in any other class of 
men. Voltaire calls Pascal the iirst oi their satirists; for 
Despr^'^aux, says he, must be considered as only the se- 
cond. In another place, speakinp; of this work of Pascal, 
be sa^'S, that examples of all the various sj)ecies of elo- 
quence are to lie found in it. T'hou^h it has now been 
written almost 100 years, yet not a single word occurs in 
it, savouring of that ticissitude to winch living languages 
are so subject. Here then we are to fix tiie epoch when 
our language may be said to have assumed a settled lorin. 
The bi»hop of Lucon, son of the celebrated Bussy, told 
me, tliat asking one day^ the bishop of Meaux what work 
he would covet nuist to be the author ol', supposing his 
own performances set aside, Bossn roplieii, * The Provift- 
cial Letters’.” These letters were first published in 16a7, 
12(no, an edition Ijighly valued, and were afterwards trans- 
lated in\o all languages, and printed over and over again* 
Some have said that there were decrees of formal condem- 
nation against them ; and also that Pascal himself, in his 
last illness, detested them, and repented of having been a 
Jansenist : but both these particulars are without founda- 
tion. It was supposed that father Daniel was the anony- 
mous author of a piece against them, entitled The Dia- 
logues of Cleandcr and Eudoxus.” 

Pascal was but about thirty years of age when these let- 
ters were published; yet he was extremely infirm, and hi^ 
disorders increasing soon after so much, that he conceived 
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iiis end fast approachin;::^, he gave up all farther thoughts 
of literary c(Jiopi>sitio!]- ilc rosi>lvcd to spend the veaiain- 
cler of bis days in rv. tircoiont and pions racditatioii ; and 
wid) this he broke coF ibi liis f4>i/i)er {^onneciions, 

cinoiyeii ios naliiouiou, acid spoke to no one, not even to 
liis own servants, aj.d hardly ever even admitted them into 
his room, iie maoe liis ciwn bed, iironght his dinner from 
the kuchen, and currif, J back the plates and disiies in the 
evening ; so th a he employ cd his servarus only to cook 
for fjiae to gr> to tov. e, and to do surdi otiier tilings as fie 
could lu.’t ahsohiieiy do iinnseif. In his cdiambcr nothing 
was to bc‘ seen but two or three chairs, a table, a bed, and 
a ft?w books. Jt Inni no kind of ornonient wfiaiever; fie 
had neiliier a carpet on tiic floor, nor curtains to his bed. 
lint tfiis did not prevent liini from sometimes receiving 
visits ; and wdien bis friends appeared surprised to see him 
thus wdtiioiit Ihrnitnre, he re[>iicd, that he liad what was 
necessary, and that any thing else would be a superfluity, 
unworthy of a wise man. lie employed his time in prayer, 
and in reading tlie ‘‘''< riptnrcs ; writing (town such thougfits 
as tins exercise insjiired. Thougli his continiK^l infirmities 
obliged liim to use very dedicate food, and though his ser- 
vants employed tiie inmost care to provide only wfiat was 
excellent, fie never relished what fie ate, and seemed 
quite indifferent vvlietlier tiiey brought liim good or bad. 
His iiulillcrence in tlds respect \v;is so great, that though 
his taste was not vitiated, he forbatl any sauce or ragout to 
be made for Inrn whicii migiit excite liis a[)petite. 

Tdiough Pascal bad now given up intense study, and 
tboiigij he lived in the nicest tcunperate manner, his lieallh 
conriuued to decline rapidiv; and his disorders liad so eri- 
feebted his orgivns, that iiis reason liecaine in some mea- 
sure afika ted. He always imagined tiiat he saw^ a deep 
abyss ofi one of inrn, and lie never would sit doun till 
a ciiair was place i ihore, to secure him from the danger 
wliicdi p.e ajiprcht nded. At another time he pre tended 
that he had a kind <?}’ vision or ecstasy ; a memorandum of 
vviiich he preservcii during tSie remainder of his life in a 
bit of fiaper, put la t.vvccn tuc cloth and the lining of his 
coat, and which he alway s c::rried about liim. Some of the 
Jesuits reproached Jii’ i with insanity ; but his ilisorder had 
nothing iru>re in it than a i’ever, or a vertigo. During the 
Jast y ears of liis ll'e, indeed, he became very superstitious, 
&ud exhibited a meiauclioly example of iiuinau inhrmitjr 
in that respect. 
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In company Pascal was distinguished by his amiable be-' 
haviour, by his easy, aj^reeable, and instructive conversa- 
tion, and by great iiiodt sty. He possessed a natural kind 
of eloquence, winch was in a manner irresistible. The ar- 
guments he enij>{oyed, for the most part produced the ef- 
fect which he proposed ; and though his abilities entitled 
him to assume an air of superiority, he never displayed 
that haughty and imperious tone, which may often be ob- 
served in men of shining talents. Toward the close of bis 
life, he employed himself wholly in pious and moral re- 
flections, writing down those which be judged wH>rthy of 
being preserved. Tlie first piece of pajier he could find 
was emploj^ed for this purpose ; and he commonly put 
down only a few w^ords of each sentence, as he wrote 
them merely for his own use. Idie bits of paper upon 
which he had written these thoughts, were found, after his 
death, filed upon different pieces of string, without any 
order or connection; and being copied exactly as they 
were written, they were afterwards arranged and published. 

Pascal died at Paris, August 19 , 1662 , aged thirty-nine. 
He had been some lime about a work against atheists and 
infidels ; but he did not live long enough to digest the ma- 
terials he had collected. What was found among his papers 
was piiblishe.d under the title Pensees,” or I’houghts 
ujxm Religion, and otlier subjects ; and has been much 
admired. After his death appeared also tw^o other little 
tracts ; one of which is entitled “ The Equilibrium of 
Fluids;’’ and the other The Weiglit of the mass of 
Air.” 

The celebrated Menage, in that collection called Me- 
itagiana,” selects the two following passages in the wri- 
tings of M, Pascal, for the acute observations they con- 
tain ; I’liose minds which are capable of invention are 
very scarce. Those to whom this power is denied, being 
much the greater number, are of course the prevailing 
party; insomuch, that when works of invention come for- 
ward, to claim the frraise due to their autliors, the public 
opinion treats them as visionaries.” And again, “It seems 
rather a fortunate circumstance, that some common error 
should fix the wanderings of tlie human mind. For instance, 
the momi is supposed to influence the disorders of the liu- 
man body, and to cause a change in human affairs, &c. 
which notion, though it be false, is not without its advan- 
tage ; as men are thereby restrained from an inquiry into 
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things to which the human understanding is incompetent, 
and Prom a kind of curiosity which is a malady of the 
mind.” 

The works of Pascal were collected in five volumes oc- 
tavo, and publifahfKl at Paris in 1779 . This edition of Pas- 
cal’s works may be considered as the first published ; at 
least the greater part of them were not before collected into 
one body ; and some of them Iiad remained only in manu- 
script. For this collection the public were indebted to 
the abbot Bossut, and Pascal deserved to have 5uch an 
editor. “ This extraordinary man,” says he, “ inherited 
from nature all the powers of genius. He was a geome- 
trician of the first rank, a profound reasoner, and a sub- 
lime and elegant writer. If we refiect, that in a very short 
life, oppressed by continual inlirmities, he invented a cu- 
rious arithmetical macliine, the elements of the calculation 
of chances, and a method of resolving various problems 
resjjecting the cycloid ; tliat he fixed in an irrevocable 
manner the wavering opinions of the learned respecting 
tiie weight of the air , that he wrote one of the completest 
works which exist in the French language; and that in 
his ihougfits there are passages, the depth and beauty of 
whicli are incomparable — we shall be induced to believe, 
that a greater gtniius never existed in any age or nation. 
All those who liad occasion to frequent his company in 
the ordinary' commerce of the world, acknowledged his su- 
periority ; hut it excited no envy against him, as he was 
never fond of shewing it. His conversation instructed, 
w’ithout makinir those who heard him sensible of their own 
inferiority ; and he was remarkably indulgent towards the 
faults of others. It may be easily seen by his Provincial 
Letters, and by some of his other works, that he was born 
with a great fund of humour, which his infirmities could 
never entirely destroy. In company, he readily indulged 
in that harmless and delicate raillery which never gives of- 
fence, and which greatly tends to enliven conversation ; 
but its principal object generally was of a moral nature. 
For example, ridiculing those authors who say, “wybook, 
viy commentary, wtj/ history ; they would do better,” added 
he, “ to say our book, our commentary, owr history ; since 
there are in them much more of other people’s than their 
own.” ' 

* Life by Bossat and by madame Perier.— Hutton’s Pictionary. — Thomion’s 
Hi$t, of the Royal Society, 
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PASCHASIUS RATBERT, a celebrated Benedictine 
of the ninth century, was born at Soissous, and carefully 
educated by the monks of JMotre Dame in his native 
city, in the exterior part of thexr abbey. He alterwards 
took the religious hiibit under St. Adelard in the abbey of 
Corbey, and during the exile of his al>bot Wala, who sue-- 
ceeaed Adclard, wrote, about the year 831, a treatise 
On tlic Body and Biood of Christ;” for tlie instruction 
of tlie young luordvs at New Corbey in Saxony, where he 
teaches, that the same body of Christ which was born of 
the Virgin, which vmus crucified, rose again, and ascended 
into heaven, is really present in the Eucliarist. This trea- 
tise made a great noise in the reign of diaries t/ie Bald. 
Bertram (otherwise Ratram), John Scotus Kngena, and 
some others, wrote against Paschasins, who was then 
abbot ot Corbey; and Erudegard, abl>ot of New Corbey, 
wrote to liini on tbe subject about tbe year 864, in- 
forming him that many per.-ons understood in a figu- 
rative sense the words tliis is niy Body ; iliis is my 
Blood,” in tlie institution of tiie iuu hiu ist, and supported 
tlicmselvcs on tbe authority o( St. Augusiiiu'. Pascliasius 
on tbe other side maintained that lie taught nothing in his 
treatise difte.'ont from «he faith of the church, nor from 
what had been univer-aliy believed from the lime of the 
a{>osties ; but tiicse disputes, togetlier vvitli some dis- 
turbances raised against him, induced him to resign his 
abbey, and be died soon after, April 26, in ilie year S65. 
He was only a deacon, having decJiiied taking priesEs 
orders from a principle of humility. Claude, and several 
other protestant writers, have asserted that Pasc hasius was 
the first who taught the doctrine of the real prcsnicc ; but 
the popish w riters maintain that tliis dof trine has been al- 
ways believed and taught in the Romish church. His re- 
maining works are, Commentaries” on St. Matthew, on 
Psalm xliv. and on the Lamentations of Jeremiah; The 
Life of St. Aclelard,” and other works in the Library of the 
Fathers, which Father Sirmond printed separately at Paris, 
1618, folio. Father d'Acberi, in tom. Xll. of his Spi-- 
cilegium, lias published Paschasins liatberl’s treatise De 
Partu Virginis;” another question much agitated in the 
iiiuth century. His treatise ‘‘ De Corpora Christi” has 
been inserted by Martenne in his collection, where it is 
more accurate than in P. Siruiond’s edition. * 

> Cave, vol. II,— Dupin.— Diet. Hist, de L^Avocat. 
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PASOR (Matthias), the son of George Pasoi*, a learned 
professor of divinity and Hebrew in the academy of Her- 
borne, by Apollonia his wife, daughterof Peter Hendschius» 
senator of that place, was born there April 12, 1599. 
Discovering a very docile disposition, he was carefully 
educated in the elements of Greek and Latin in his native 
place, until the appearance of the plague obliged him to 
be removed to Marpurg in 1614; but the following year 
be returned to Herborne, and again applied himself closely 
to his studies. In 1616, he w'as sent to Heidelberg; and, 
lueeting there with skilful professors, he made such im- 
provement, that he was employed as a tutor, and taught 
in private both mathematics and Hebrew. He was ho- 
noured also with the degree of M. A. by the university iu 
Feb. 1617, and then studied divinity under David Parens, 
Abraham Scultetus, and Henry Ailing. In April 1620, he 
was appointed mathematical professor; which office he re- 
tained until Hciik'lberg was invcstc'd by the didce of Bava- 
ria’s troops, in September 1622, when he lost his books 
and MSS. and narrowly escaped with his life to Herborne, 
where be found a comfortable employment in the aca- 
demy till 1623. l*roceeding thence to Leytlen, lie con- 
stantly attended tlie lectures of t!ie most eminent Dutch 
divines, particula.ly thu.se of Erpenius upon the Arabic 
tongue, and of Snellius upon divitiity. 

After a few weeks slay at lliis univ'ersity, he arrived in 
England ; and, bringing proper testimonials with him to 
Oxford, was incorporated M A. ilicre, in June 1624. Hera 
be began to teach Htrbrew and the mat hematics privately, 
but at the end of the year took a tour into France with 
some o^entlemen of Gcrmaiiv ; an.! soendintr the winter at 
Paris, attended the lectures orCndHicl Sionita, re^^ius pro- 
fessor (>l Syriac and Arabic : wlio, liaving Ivii olF reading 
in public some years for want ol’ ae.iiitors, was prevailed 
upon by Pasor to resume those s in his own house* 

Having much improved hsnistdf under this excellent master, 
be returfied to Oxford in and had chambers in 

Exeter college, in wluch he prcl'erred residing, notwith* 
utanding the plague had dispersed the students, rather 
than go to Ireland with archbishop Usher, who offered 
him his table and a hanasome pension. As soon as the in- 
fection ceased, lie had some |>npils, either in divinity or 
the oriental tongues; and in tlie latter he was tutor to the 
celebrated Pocucke# Afterw^ards, upon liis petition, he was 
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appointed to read public lectures in Arabic, Chaldee, abdf 
Syriac, twice a week in term mne, in the diviniiy-school, 
for which he was handsomely rewarded. He held this 
temporary professorship for about three years from Oct. 
1626, durin<r which time he also delivered a Hebrew lec- 
ture in New college. In 1629 he accepted an invitation to 
be professor of moral philosophy at Groningen ; and, upon 
the death of Muller, tlie mathematical professor, six years 
after, Pasor succeeded to that chair; but when, in 1645, 
he was raised to that of divinity, of which faculty he was- 
then createil doctor, he resigned his mathematical profes- 
sorship, retaining that of moral philosophy. All these* fa- 
vours induced him to remain at Groningen, where he died 
Jan. 28, 1658. 

He published few books, for which he is said to have 
given two reasons ; first, “ Because he was not willing 
that youth should be diverted from reading the good books 
already published and secondly, “ Because he did not 
care that the booksellers should risk their money.” He 
published, however, while at Oxford, an “ Oratio pro 
lingusB Arabicje professione, publicc ad academicos hahita 
in Schola Theologica universitatis Oxon. 2 5 Oct. 1626,” 
Oxon. 1627, 4to. He w'as al.so editor of those useful 
works which his father (who died in 1637) compiled 
for the use of Greek scholars, and which were at one 
time very popular ; viz. his “ Manuale Graicorum vo- 
cuni Novi 7'estarnenti, deque Gra^cis N. Testamenti, 
accentibus.” Lrydcn, 1034, I2mo, often reprinted at. 
Herborn, Amsterebnu, and other places ; “ Syllabus sivc 
idea omnium Novi Test, dictiouum, sen dialectoruni,’* 
12mo, Amsterdam, Franeker, Franefort, &c. &c. ; “ Lex- 
icon Grseco-Latinum in N. T'estanientum,” &vo. There 
are editions of this printed at London, Amsterdam, Ge- 
neva, &c. and tw'o at least with Lensden’s improvements, 
Amsterdam, 1675, and Leipsic, 1695 *. George Pasor 
was nineteen years professor at Herborn, and eleven years 
at Franeker, w’here he w’as buried with a monumental in- 
scription. It remains to be mentioned, that a Latin life of 
Matthew Pasor was published, containing his journal, 

^ In the Bodleian catalop:ue we (ind litia Chrisli,ina “ Oratio in obihttn 
the followtn^ works atlnbuted to him : J. Piscatoris,*' ibid. 1624-, 4to ; “ Ana- 

Ft^mon propriorum riominiun ill Nov. lysis difliciliorum vocum in operibui 
Test.”’ Herborn, 1620, 8 voj '^Psedygogus IJesiodi,^' Amst. 162K Byp, often re- 
Cbri«tianu.^ de quinque religionis ca- printed ; and “ Judex ad Hesiodutn^** 
pit]bus,*'ibid;i624,8vo; ^'Oratiodemi- Amst. 1701, Svo. 
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many trifling particnlars in which, Bayle says, ought to 
have been left out. But what would have become of 
Bayle’s own works, particularly his Dictionary, had his 
editors left out what was trifling, oi)scene, and impious ?* 

PASQUIER, or PAQUIER (Stki'HEN), a learned 
Erenchman, was born in 1528 at Paris ; of which city he 
was an advocate in parliament, afterwards a counsellor, 
and at last advocate-general in the chamber of accounts. 
He pleaded many years with very great success before the 
parliament, where he was almost constantly retained in the 
most diiHcult causes, and every day consulted as an oracle. 
He did not, however, confine his studies to the law ; but 
was esteemed a general scholar. Henry III. gave him the 
post of adv ocate of the chamber of accounts, which he filled 
with his Usual reputation, and resigned it some time after 
to Theodore Piujnier, his eldest son. He was naturally 
beneficent and generous ; agreeable and easy in conversa- 
tion ; his manner sweet, and his temper pleasant. He died 
at Paris, at the advanced age of eighty-seven, Aug. 31, 
1615, and was interred in the church of St. Severin. 

His works show considerable knowledge of ancient his- 
tory, especially that of France ; and he raised no little re- 
putation by his attacks on the .Jesuits in his “ Les Re- 
cherches,” which was answered by father Garasse. His 
animosity to that order laid him in some measure open to 
tins antagonist, for he very readily adopted any story, ever 
so improbable, which he heard of them from tiieir bitterest 
enemies. All his works, fiowevcr, are written with ele- 
gance and humour, and he appears to have been formed 
by nature equally for a poet and a lawyer His works were 
first printed together atTrevoux, and passed through many 
editions, the last in 1665. They were afterwards printed 
along with those of his son Nicholas, at Amsterdam, in 1 723, 
2 vols. fol. Of his “ Letters,” the best edition is that at 
Paris, in 16 P‘, in 5 vols. 8vo. His “ Poems” coitsist of 
one book “ Of Portraits six books of “ Epigrams ;” and 
a book of “ Epitaphs.” But in this collection is wanting 
his “ Catechism of the Jesuits instead of which are in- 
serted the letters ufliis son Nicolas. Among his pieces in 
verse, “ La Puce” had at one time a fashionable reputa- 
tion. It is entitled “ La Puce des grands tours de Poitiers 

•* Effigies et Vitae Prof Acad. Groninga*,” ir>.'»4, fo).— >Gen. Diet,— Ath. Ox. 
vol. II.— Foppvn Bibl. llelg. vol. 1. — S&jui Onumaat. 
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and cotitains several poem's upon a flea which P&quief 
Bpted on the breast of the learned Catharine de Roches, in 
a visit to her on the extraordinary sessions at Poitiers in 
1569. Such are tlie triiies by which a nation is sometimes 
amused. He left tlirec sons, of whom the eldest, Theo- 
dore, was advocate-general in the chamber of accounts; 
Tsiicoias, u'aster of retjnests, whose “ Letters” were printed 
in idli.i, at Paris, ctMit.dning^ several discourses upon the 
occurrences in Pvance in tlie time of Henry IV. and Louis 
XJll. ; and Guy, who was auditor of the accounts. ’ 

PASSE, or PAS (CiilsfiX), the chief of a family of en- 
gravers, a!id likewise a man of letters, was a native of 
Utrecht, but we have no arccjunt of his education, or dates 
either of birth or death It appears that he applied him- 
self very early in hfe to the study of the arts, and particu- 
larly delighied in drawing and designing from the works of 
the most eminent artists his cc;ntempor;iries. He was sent 

prince Maurice to teach drawing in an academy at Paris. 
At what time he came to England is not very clear ; none 
of his wiirks done httre are dated, says Vertne, later than 
1635. From the paucity of luiglish heads engraved by 
Crispin, and other circumstances, lord Orford seems in- 
clined to doubt whether he ever was in England, and 
thinks it not improiiable that drawings were sent to him 
from this conntrv, as we know was the case afterwards 
with Houbraken, when he was employed on the “ Illus- 
trious Heads.” 

How long he lived is not known. His fame was at its 
highest from 1610 or sooner to 1643. In this last year, 
when probaltly very old, he published at Amsterdam his 
famous drawing book in Italian, French, High and Low 
Hutch, a folio, with forty-eight plates. Hin next work, 
according to Ictrd Orford, was entitled “ Instruction du roy 
en I’exercise de monter a cheval, par Messire Antoine de 
Pluvinel,” a work in dialogue.s, French and Dutch, foolish 
enough in itself, but adorned with many cuts admirably 
designed and engraved, and with many portraits. Hol- 
land’s “ HerooJogia” was executed at his expence, for 
which he employed the best Flemish engravers, but does 
not mention any share he had himself in that collection of 
portraits. Crispin Passe’s w'orks are so numerous that it 
would be difficult to obtain a complete catalogue. Lord 
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Orforcl and Mr. Strutt have mentioned the principal, an 
connected with the English series; but they have omitted 
his Virgil, Homer, and Ovid, and his llorliis Floridus/^ 
the latter a folio, and the other in 4to, wiiich are much 
valued abroad, but very scarce. There is, or wji*?, a com- 
plete collection of his illustrated books, and single [)lates, 
in the royal library at Paris^ arid iiKiny of them arc in 
every English collector’s portfolio or library. 

Passe worked entirely witli the graver, iit a neat, clear 
style, which lias much originality in it; and, t^xcepting 
some little stifrness wbicdi frequently appears, and the want 
of harmony, with respe(‘t to the distribution of tiie liglit 
atid shadow, a fafilt wliich prevailed at the time in which 
he lived, bis best works possess a very considerable share 
of merit, especialiy l)is portraits, many of which he drew 
from the life ; and ilic lar greater part of his liistori<;al and 
cm]>!cnKitic:a! subjects are engraved from Ins own compo- 
shlons. lie drew the human iigurc veny correctly, and 
i)iar3;ed the extr<m)iiies with a degree of exactness, not 
usualiy found in the works of those masters w lio employed 
themseivos uj)on small subjects; wlicn lie attempted large 
oiu's ho was not tujuaily successful. 

His family (‘onsisled of three sons, Crispin, William, 
and Simon, and a diuigliter Magdalen, aii orwhom, except 
periiaps tlie first, attained coiisidci al)!e fame in tiudr 
fiither''s art. ‘Vhliiam and Simon resided some time in 
England, and executed many portraits in the Kuglisli 
series, but [jarticidais of their lives arc unknown. ‘ 

l*ASSE>tIAN r (CoAUDi: Simeon), an able French opti- 
cian, was bijrn in 1702, and at lirst brou ’ht up to tr.ide, 
wliicli be i^artly reliiujuiNhed for the study oi’ liatnral pbiio- 
»oj>hy and astronomy, aud being already known to his ad- 
vantage by several members of the academy of sciences, lie 
published a volume in 1738, l2ino, on the constrnciion of 
a rellcciing telescope from sixteen inches to sex feet and 
a half, the latter producing the effect ‘d a teic^c^>pc \ 30 
feet long; aiid some time after, he wrott^ "^The EV^scrip- 
tion an 1 use of "^J’elesct^pes, iVlicroscopes,” txe. oi iiis ovva 
invention. He also constructed an astronomical peodulnm, 
crowned ui^li a moving sj)heie, which was m.ale to tcj^re 
sent the rt \ olulions *d’ the planets, in amamicrlh il cxacily 
corresponded witii the astronomical tables. He pvcsctile^l 
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this macljine to Lewis XV. and it was formerly to be seenr 
in the royal apartments at Versailles. He made a similar 
instrument for the Turkish emperor, which shewed the 
rising and setting of the sun and moon. He furnished the 
king and other great men in Fratice witli st ts of instruments 
for making experiments in optics, and other branches of 
science. In 1765 he gave some plans for making canals, 
by means of which ships might come up to Paris; and his 
proposal is inserted in M. de la Lande’s work on Navi- 
gable Canals,” juiblislud 1778 ; but he had n(;t the satis- 
faction of seeing it accomplished, being carried od’ ia 
tweiUy-fonr hours, by a lethargy, November (b 17 6!^,* 
PASSEUA'r (Joiln), a celebrated prtdV ssor ofeUx^uence 
in the royal college at Paris, and one oftlie politest writers 
of his time, Mas born Oct. 1^, 153 t, at Pro^es in C’liain- 
pagne. His uncle, who undertook to educate him, })laced 
him at the college of his native city, v\liere some har^li 
conduct of his master induc ed iiiin to lun awa\\ Arrivifig 
at Bourges, lie cniiered first into thesciM ice of a farrier, anti 
afterwards waited upon a monk; but, growing in lime sa- 
gacious enough to see his folly, ho returned to his uncle, 
who pardoned him, and maintained him for three years at 
college, where he proceeded in his studies vviiij so much 
diligence, that he became in a short time able to teach iu 
public. In that cajiacity his first post vvas master of the 
second class in the ccdlege of l>u Plossis, frosn which he 
removed to that of cardinal Le Moinc ; but being' ohlijrcd 
to retire for some time IVom I’aris on accoimt of tlie plague, 
on his return he engaged in tlie busine.is oftciiching Latin. 
At length he took uj> a resolution to study the law ; i'or 
which purpose he went to Bourges, and spent three yetirs 
wider Cnjacius; but at last became professor of elo- 
quence, having obtained that chair in 137:2, on the va- 

cancy which happened by the assassination of Ramus. In 
the dischai'gc of this post he grew so t tninent, tiuit the 

most learned men of the time, and the counsellors of the 

supreme courts at Paris, went to hear his lectures. IJe 
was an iiulefatigable student, pa.ssiiig freijuenlly whole days 
witiiuut taking any food ; yet to an extraordinary eimdition 
he joined an uncommon politeness of matiners, liaving 
nothing of the mere scholar, except the gown and iiood. 
'Ihcse accomplisUments brouglit him acquainted with all 
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tbe people of quality ; but he contracted an inrimney only 
with M. de Mesnies, in whose house he lived for "thirty 
years, till his death, which was occasioned by a palsy, Sept. 
i4, 1602. 

He was highly esteemed by Ronsard, Belleau, and Baif; 
and was much admired as a Latin poet; he was itideed 
chiefly partial to the Latin authors, and formed a dictiotiary 
of that language, which some say was incorporated in ait 
improved edition of Calepin. His chic^f works are, I. 

Ciiant d’allegressc )>our Tentree de Charles IX. en sa 
vilic dc Troyes,” Troyes, 156 1, 8vo. 2. Cornplaintc sur 
la mort d’Adrien Turnehe,” Paris, 1565, 8vo. 8. Son- 
nets sur le tombeau du Seigneur de la Chatre, 1569, Svo. 
4.^^ Hjnine de la paix, l*aris, 1563, 8vo. 5. Recueil 
des poc*si(*s, Francoises et Latines,” Paris, 1606, 8vo. 6, 

Orationes et pra faiiones/’ 7. Conjecturarum liber.” 

8, De literarum inter se cognatione et permutatione.” 

9. (^oininentririi in Cbitullum, Tibullnm, et ibopertiiun.” 

3 0. Kalenda: Jaiuinria.” ll.‘^ Oratio de Ca'citate.” 12. 

Notixj in Petronii Arbitri satyricon.” 13. “ Knt^omium 
Asini.” Bcsi<les which, Cira vius udls us that he had nu t 
with academical questions by Passerat in manuscript upon 
soute of Cicero’s (^rations, out of which he look what was 
I'or his purpose in illustrating that author; and Pithou said 
that Passerat knew noiiiing else but Cicero. * 

PASSKltl (John Baptisi), a painter and a poet, of no 
great merit in either line, died at Home in lt>79, attic 
age of al)oat scvcMity* *^1 he work which is most jikclv to 
preserve his name is liis laves of the^ Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects, vvlio flourished at iiome in his ov^n time.'* 
'Jliis book is full of t urions and interesting aiu^ccUaes, and 
was j)ublished in Italian at Home in 1772. Fu.^ci'i speaks 
of him as celebrated for bis impartiality and aenmen in 
this work. Tiioiigh no great painter, he was a disciple of 
the famous Dominichino; and tljongh liis sonnets were had, 
one of them is said very materially to have proinoicd his 
fortune. ^ 

PASSEUT (Joseph), nephew of the former, was born at 
Rome in 1654, and was at first a pupil of iiis uncle, but, 
5oon discovering the inability of that teacher, became the 
disciple of Carlo Maratti. Under such a master he made 

* Life by Le Cleiv in Ane. et Moderne, vol. V^II. — Nieeron, ml. H. — 

Dalian’s Acadeni.T tl* s Seieucei;. — ^PlauiiCs Ceiisura. Pilkinglon. 
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great progress, an.] bceanic famous. His style of iiistori- 
cal compcisilion was j;raiu!, his colouring like that t)l* his 
master Maratti, his invention fruitful, anti his ex|>ressioii 
natural anti agrreable. One of his best works is liis ‘‘ 8t. 
Jeromo rin tliunjng on the la.^t Judgment/’ at Pesaro. He 
died i»i 17 1 i . * 

- PASSEill (JrniN Raj'TISj), a learned Italian antiquary 
and phiiOiOgcr, Vviis born at Gubio in the ducliv of Urbino, 
in T\ov. IMU*. llis father, who was a physician at I'odi, 
t!o-i;p'ied IdiU iV)r tlu' :,tu !y of the law, wlneli accordingly 
JiO ir.iir- vtrd, pur.%ned uitli it that of antiquities, i’or 

wr/tch he laid ii strong e.eniua. After rcsiiling four years 
at llonu‘ he i\tnrnoJ to d odi, and began to coiled the 
ai'itiqnii Iv's of tlu:. city anil its enviriOiis. In 172G he turned 
his atiention c Ida liy to the Etruscan aiui(|iuties, and eoG 
lected a iiin*jber of lanqvs, uhicli lu^ arranged in 

classes. Ih)viu:g lost his wife in ITJS, after t\velve yeaio. 
of hap;>v unio;:*, iic I'ocamc an e<‘clesiaslic:, and was apos- 


juibhshed. 


toUc [VS. and vicar gonerai of ]^<.:saro, in Ke- 

briKU)’ he was overturned in Ills carri igo, ;ind died 

in conscr of t'nc faU. liis works are, 1. l.uceri]:e 
ficules ?viasei ihe-vrii/" a sideiulid ho^dv in d vols. foliv>. 
He hj.'l drawn v.o a. fourth, o!i tl.io l.nnns or tire (d}ris:i:ins, 
l)iil thas iuis :v. : b;;C!i jv.ibirsiicd. d’hesc.^ came e-nt in iT'Jo, 
17 Id, rj'.ri IT A lA '’M /cilero Roncagliesi /*’ Letters iVmn 
Ids 'ihin. al ltO!:cagIia. on LirusCviu andcjuiiies, iT.Au 'i'hero 
wci't' se\ i A lU'W;, aui! a t:oiui i) ne I iv>n \va'> ai teru ard.s 
juibhshed. in A’hiauae i>em]>.sleri leihc'os e'e [Ann la 

regali i^arahji v .eua, uuduts tahnlcf'. eiJem operi luhluie 


Lurre, I7v7, ioiio, I 


lloairc, ]7(->7, d vois. folio. o. Many Icarniai dussei ^ ;u ions 
pubbhlicd in st.ver<d ( olleclions ; as, for cxaw;[>h:, li ve in 
the third volume of (iori’s Ahu'.cum Ltrusenui ; l}e Geoio 
domestieo, de Ara sejuiSchrcdi, do InueriSuLs lAruscoriuii, 
de Velcioruui fainilia, dc Architectura lArujca. These arc 
all full of the luosi recondjt<^ Ituniiug. 

PASSERO ri (BAicrjioi.orvJirvv), an ariist of Bologna, was 
one of the pupils and assistants of Zuecari, arid the fu>.t ol 
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Bologtiosc painters who ititrof!i:cecl naked torsocs in sacred 
subjecis. 7'lic most cndTient of his altar-pieces arc? ihe 
Decollation of Sr. Paul aiie 7^rc i'onrane, at Rome, and at 
S. Giacomo, of Bologna, oiir Lady with various Saints, 
])aintecl in competition witli the Caraeci, and liononrrd hy 
tiieir praise, liis Tityus, wlten odiihited to the piil)lic at 
13o!ogti:i, was hy the Ddettanli mistaken for a vvf>rk of 
Miciiael Anp;elo. Unthe tlid nt)tal\vays hnshand his |)o\vcrs 
with e<jual diligence and rclinemcnt, hurried awjy by that 
frankness :nul tacilily o!' e^'ceutiDn u lfudi dclnMudied Ces:iri, 
wiioni he liowcvei* c xccded in crorreclness of dc*:Aign. lii 
poi trail, for ( lunarier, aaul propric‘ty of coinpo- 

lition, he aj)prc:u!ied liiir,sclf, in tile o'pinion of 

<.>i!idM. llis [)n\\cr (*f drau'ii^g wuii the pen att.ractcai 
A ;<>siino l.^aracM-i his sr!io:>!, nli ) nuide it tlie guide of 

Id-: hue in engra\ine\ lie composv'd a hook on symmetry 
roitl anatomy, >vhic li may he cem^iderc d as a conmumtary 
on his VvOiLs. lie had three sons of eonsifim’ahlc merit as 
artj^ts. A sparn.ju', oi’icu introduced in the works of Bar- 
tho!(niu'’,\ , is an allusion to liis name. lie died in I PJoA 
P \SS!(.)NE[ (l)oAiiNii k), an Italian cardina!, hmmU3 
raiiicu' as a p:nron of leitcns, than as a Nvriter, and era- 
ployt'd by tlie sec of l?oine in many iinjtortrmi neg<H‘iai!ens, 
was l)ra*n at Fcrssom'ort^ne in tlu 3 dutchy of L;rl)ino, in 
lie stndical in the (dc^mentiiu^ c'.ollegc at Home, where he 
aduruards formed that vast library atwl curious coilectimi 
ol’ manuscripts, from which the learned world has derived 
so m'M‘h advajuape. In 17i>d lie attended the nuncio Gual- 
tcrio, his relation, to Paris, ultere he formed an intimacy 
with the Uiost learned men of the time, and examined 
every lising that dc?served attention. lie was particularly 
iiilimate with Muhillon, and IMoiufauccm. In i70S he 
went into Ilolhind, at first for thc^ sake of liter;u'y inquiries, 
l)iit afterwards as a kind of secret agent for the pO[ie at the 
Hague, where lie resided four years, and attended the 
(aumress at Utrecht in .1712, On his return to Home, he 
passed ih rough Paris, where he was most graciously and 
ii(jnourahIy receiv ed by Louis XI v ho gave him bis 
portrait set w itli diumonds. He then ])roceeded to 'Luriii 
to accommodate soiru; diiVenmccs between the jiope and 
the ciukc of Savoy ; and ujion his return to Rijme was \le- 
(.'laied president of tiie ajjusiolic ciiamber. In the two 
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congresses at Bale in 1714, and at Soleure in 1715, he was 
again employed, and strongly evinced his zeal, talents, 
activity, prudence, and other qualities of a great nego- 
tiator. Uis account of this embassy was published iti 1738, 
in folio, under the title of “ Acta Legationis Helvetica;,” 
which may be considered as a model ol’ conduct for persons 
employed in such services. Upon the accession of Cle- 
ment Xil. he was sent as nuncio to the court of Vienna, 
where he pronounced the funeral oration of prince Eugene. 
In the pontificate of Innocent XIII. which lasted from 1721 
to 1724, Passionei had been made archbishop of Ephesus ; 
he continued in favour with the successors of that pope, 
P»enedict XIII. and Clement XII. the latter of whom, in 
1738, raised him to the dignity of cardinal, having at the 
saine time made him secretary of the briefs. Benedict 
XI in 17 55 made him librarian of the Vatican, which 
he enriched by many important accessions; and in the same 
year he was admitted into the French academy, under the 
peculiar title of associ6 etranger. He died on the 15th of 
July, 17ol, at tlie age of seveuly-nine. 

Cardinal Passionei did not write much besides the ar- 
ticles that have been already mentioned. He worked, in- 
deed, with Fontanini, in revising the “ Liber diuruus Ho- 
maiiorum Pontificum,” and produced a jiaraphrase on the 
nineteenth psalm, with a few more small pieces : hut he 
was most illustrious for his enlightened knowledge of let- 
ters, and his judicious and liberal patronage of learned 
men and useful works ; an example but too little followed 
in the present age. He had one of the most valual)le li- 
braries in Home, composed of the best, the scarcest, and 
most remarkable books in all sciences, and in all languages, 
ancient and modern. He himself was the librarian, and 
did the honours of it in a manner the more satisfactory to 
the learned, as no one was more able to second and e.xtend 
their views on the subjects of their researclms. In this;” 
says a Swedish traveller, “ he was very different from the 
cardinals Davia, Gualterio, and Impcriali, all three also 
very rich in books. The first was always reatling, and 
never wrote ; the second was always writing, and never 
read ; and the third neither read nor wrote.” Cardinal 
Passionei’s temper, however, was not equable, and Bene- 
dict XIV. delighted to put him in a rage, sometimes Ijy 
taking away one of his books, and making him think it was 
lost, but more frequently, which was the greatest provo- 
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cation our cardinal could receive, by introducing a work 
written by a Jesuit. On one occasiou when the pope did 
this, the cardinal opened the window, and threw the book 
with all his force into the square of Monte Cavallo. At 
this instant the pope appeared, and vouchsafed him his 
grand benediction. It is said, that by way of answer to 
tills benedic tion, a certain gesture of ilie cardinal’s put a 
stop to the pleasantly that the pope had promised himself 
from this scene?. He most cordially hated the Jesuits; and 
had it depended on him, their society would have been 
soon dissolved. On this subject and every otlier on which 
be entered with the }>ope Ucnedict, lie spoke with the 
firmest independence, and the pope generally found it 
necessary in ail disputes to yield to him. Let us not 
forget, however, that it was this cardinal who opened the 
treasures of tlie Vatican to Dr. Kennicott, in a very hand- 
some order signed by liis name. Tliis was at the time 
justly said to be an honour which no work relating to the 
Jtlihle coultl boast of since the reformation. 

His nephew, Brnkdict Passionei, rendered an important 
service to the learned world by pulilishing at Lucca, in 
Inscrizioni antichc, con annotaz.” a folio volume, 
containing all the Greek and Latin inscri[itions collected 
by the tairdinal* His valuable collection of antique urns, 
bas-reliefs, and other works of art, was dispersed after his 
death. * 

J\VrLL, a celebrated painter, was a native of France; 
but neitlier liis Cvhristiaii name, bis age, nor the master 
under wlioin he studied, are known to tlie writers on tliese 
subjects. He has sometimes been called the French 
Claude, IVom bis successful imitation of tliat master. In 
his figures he is clearly superior to him. The forms of his 
trees are elegant and free, his scenery rich, and his build- 
ings and otlier objects designed in a very j)leasing manner. 
His touch is light, yet firm ; liis colouring generally clear 
and iiaturaL l"wo of his works have been engraved by 
Strange, and all of tiiem prove that he studied nature with 
nic e observation, and his choice from her productions was 
always agreeable. In France he is sometimes called, Pat*il 
le tue^ or le hon Paid; and there was also a Paid le Jeune, 
of whom still less is known. ^ 

' Oiot. Hist. — “ AurriKiU '} of Rome, b 3 ^ a Swediali Traveller/’ 176S, in 
jVTcii?. vol. XXX\'1U. 
i^lkingLuii. — Strange’s Catalogue, 
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PATERCULUS (Caius Vklleihs), an ancient Romau 
historian, who flourished in the reign of Tiberius Catsar, 
was born in the 3 'ear of Rome TMi. His ancestors were 
illustrious for their merit and their oflices. His grand- 
father espoused the part^^ of Tiberius Nero, the emperor's 
father ; but being old and infirm, and not able to aecom- 
pan}’ Nero when he retired from Naples, he ran himself 
through with his svrord. His father was a soldier of rank, 
and Paterculus was a military tribune, when Caius Ca;sar, 
a grandson of Augustus, had an interview with the king of 
the Parthians, in an island of the river Euphrates, in the 
year 7 53. He commanded the cavahy in GtM'uiany under 
'I’lberins, and accouipanicd that prince for nine years suc- 
cessively in ail his expeditions. He received honourable 
rewards from liim ; but we do not find tlmt he was preferred 
to any’ higlier dignity than the pra torship. The praises he 
bestows upon Sejanus give some probability to the conjec- 
ture, that he was looked upon as a friend of this favourite; 
and, consequently, that he was involved in ids ruin. His 
death is placed, by Dodwell in the year 784, when be was 
in his fi.tieih year. 

He w'rote “ An Abridgment of the Roman History, in 
two Books,” in which aliiiough his purpose was, to l>cgin 
from the foundation of Rome to the time wlierein ho 
livt il, we rmd in w'hat remains of the beginning of his first 
book, some account of many cilices more ancient than 
Rome. He jmondsed a larger history, of winch this is 
oiily an outline, and had ojjportuttities to have acquired 
valuable materials, during bis military e>;[;editiojis and tra- 
vels. Even in the present work vve have many particulars 
related, that are no where else to be found. 'J'he style of 
Patercmlub, although injured by the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, and impossible to be restored to purity for want 
of manuscripts, is y’ct manifestly worthy of au age, which 
produced his celebrated contemporaries Virgil, ISallust, 
Livy, ike. His manner of drawing chaiacters is one of his 
chief merits ; yet he is condemned, and indeed with the 
greatest reason, for iiis partiality to the house of Augustus, 
and for bis extravagant praise, not only of Tiberius, but 
evc^n of his favourite Sejanus. 

Of Velleius Paterculus, as of Hesychius among the 
Greeks, one MS. only was discovered, calked the codex 
Murbacensis, and even that is now lost. In it, says Bent- 
ley’, “ the faults of the scribes are found so numerous, and 
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tlie defects so beyond all redress:, that, notwithstanding 
tlie pains of tlie learnedest ami acuiest critics for two vviicde 
centuries, these books stdl are, af^d are like to ccnuiniie, 
a mere heap of errors.’^ No ancient author l^nt Frisciaa 
makes ntention ol Paterculus: the moderns ha\c done him 
infinitely more justice, and havt‘ iJlnstrart‘J him will) notes 
and coinmetitaries. He was first pul>lisheti, from tite iiia- 
iiuscript of Morhac, hy Kiicnanus, at Basil, in 1520, but 
under sucli circuinstauces, that this edition was considered 
as a spurious work. it was reprinted by Paul Manutius at 
Venice in 137 1 ; afterwards by Lipsins, at Le\ den, in 13'S1 : 
then by Gerard Vossius, in iori9: next l)y Boeclerus, at 
Strashurg, in by Peter Burman, ai Lt*yuen, in 1719, 

in 8vo : by Iluijnkeniu.s, at Leyden, 1779, 2 vols. 8vo : 
and lastly, l)y Kransins, at I.cipsic, 1800, 8vo. l o the 
Oxford edition, in ln99, 8vo, were prefixed the An- 
nalus Velleiani” of Uodwell, which shew deep learning, 
and a great ktiowled of antiquity A 

P ATLHSON (Samifec), a gentleman who deserves ho* 
nourahle notice in the liierar}? history of his country, was 
the son of a woollen-draper in the: parish of Su Paul, Co- 
vent-garden, and born Riarcl) 17, 1728. He lost his lather 
wlien about the age of lAvelve years ; and his guardian not 
only neglected him, but involved his property in his own 
bankruptcy, and sent him to France. Having ilicre ac- 
ejuired a knowledge oi foreign literature and publications 
beyond any persons of his age, he resolved t() engage in 
the inqiortation of foreign bc»oks ; and, wlien little more 
than twenty years old, o|)ened a shop in tii.: Strand ; the 
only person vvlio tlicii carried on sucli a trade benig Paul 
Vailhint. ’^Fhough, by the mis-condiict of some who were 
charged with his commissions in several ])rtris of the conti- 
nent, it proved unsuccessful to the new adventurer, he 
continued in business till 1753, when he published Dr. 
Pettingal’s Dissertation on (he original of tlie K<juestrian 
Figure of the Georce and of the (Jarterd’ At the same 
early jjeriod in which i)e engaged in business he had mar- 
ried Miss Hamilton, a lady’^ of the most respectable con- 
nexions in North Britain, still younger than himself, both 
their ages together not making 38 y^cars. He next com- 
menced auctioneer in Essex-house, This period of his 
life tended to dcvelope completely those extraordinary 

^ Vosiius Ulst. Lat.— Saxii Ouomast.— Dibdiii’s Classics. 
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talents in bibliography (a science hitherto so little attended 
to) which soon brought him into the notice of the literary 
world. The valuable collection of MSS. belonging to the 
right hon. sir Julius Csesar, knt. judge of the Admiralty in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, and, in the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. chancellor and under-treasurer of the ICx- 
chequer, had fallen into the hands of some uninformed 
persons, and were on the point of being sold by weight to 
a cheesemonger, as waste paper, for the sum of ten pounds; 
some of them happened to be shewn to Mr. Paterson, who 
examined them, and instantly discovered their value. He 
then digested a masterly catalogue of the whole collection, 
and, distributing it in several thousands of the most singu- 
lar and interesting heads, caused them to be sold by auc- 
tion, which produced 356/ ; and had among the purchasers 
the late lord Orford, and other persons of rank, 'i'hese 
occurrences took place in 17 57. 

The first person who attempted to give a sketch o^f 
universal bibliography and literary history was the learned 
and laborious Christopher- .Augustus Hermann, professor 
in the university of Giittingen, in the year 1 7 1 H, when 
he publifhed his well known work, “ (\)nspe.ctus Rei- 
publicm Literaria^ sive Via ad Historiain l^uerariam 
which grailuaily went through seven editions, the last 
of which was published at Ilanovcr, 1763. Nnmherless 
other works, analogous to this, were published in the 
same interval, in Germany. About the period alluded 
to, many detailed, descriptive, and racionai catalogues of 
books appeared in the siwcral countries of Europe; the 
art and the taste of cfiiistmcting libraries became more 
general than in any jjreceding tige ; and the only thing 
which appears worthy of remark, and rather unaccountable, 
is that, even after the progress of philosophy or bibliogra- 
phy, the Germans, in this department, have excelled every 
other people in Europe. It is universally acknowledged, 
that the best work of the kind that ever a|)peared, about 
that time, was the catalogue of the celebrated library of 
the count of Buuau, better known under the name of 
“ Bibliotheca Bunaviana,” so remarkable, indeed, for num- 
ber, selection, order, connexion, references, arid universal 
interest- The only historical system of national literature 
exhibited in Europe was that of the Italian, by 'I'iraboschi. 
iVIr. Paterson supplied some important materials towards 
one among ourselves, in his Bibliotheca Anglica Curiosa, 
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1771.” He was an enemy to those systems of bibliogra- 
phy which are now' generally praciiseil on the continent ; 
and he set no importance even on the newly-established 
classification of the ‘‘ Universal Rejiertory of Literature,” 
published at Jena. W'e hope, indeed, that those among 
the readers themselves, wlio have liappened to look at the 
ahove-rnentioned catalogue, will not only coincide with 
our bibliograplier's opinion, but will perlmps smile at see- 
ing all the brandies of human knowledge confined in six- 
teen classes, and the last of them entitled MiscelUincous 
Works the proper meaning of which words has a ten- 
dency to destroy the wiiole classification ! Mr, Paterson 
acted consistently witJi thcs^e ideas in all liis bibliographical 
performances ; atid it is owing to the merit of an appropri- 
ate, circumstantial, and judicious classification, that ids 
catalogues are unrivaled, and some of them are Justly re- 
g<ird(?d as moilds. W^e refer tin' readers to the catalogues 
themselves, and i?s[)e(:ially' to the Bibhotlieca Fleetwoodi- 
aua, IJeauclerkiana, Crofthiana, Pinelliaira, publislied from 
time to time, a^ well as to those of the Strange, Kagcl, and 
*1 ysscn lihrai ios, whitdi lie performed within the last two 
years of his hie ; and they will pcrcchve in each of them 
an adhnirable spirit of order, exliibiied in dilfererit vvays, 
and suggested by those superior abilities which alone can 
discover and appreciate these variable combinations of tlm 
several circumsiances. 

A uian so thoroughly conversant in the history of lite- 
rature could not fail to perceive that a vast number of 
books were held as valuable and scarce in Kngland, 
which were rather common in other countries. He thought 
he could do his native country an essential service, and 
procure emolument for himself, if he should undertake 
a journey tlirougli some parts of the continent, and suc- 
ceed in purchasing some articles of this description. With 
this view he set out fvw the continent in the year 1776, and 
actually bought a capital collection of books, which, on 
his return to England, he digested in the catalogue (the 
best, perhaps, of Ijis performances) that hears the title of 
Bibliotheca Universalis Selecta.” One of the most re- 
spectable booksellers of London had been his fellovv-iravel- 
ler in that journey; and, being informed of his design^ 
and relying on his good sense and excellent intention, 
olFered liiiu his friendly assistance. He lent him a thou- 
sand pounds, to be employed in an additional purchase 
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of books, ill hopes that he might have the money re* 
turned to him when the sjieculaiioii was carried into exe- 
cution. Mr. Paterson, as usual, proved unsucccssrul ; and 
tlie generous friend, sympathising in his niislorluues, never 
claimed the return of his loan ! Mr. Paterson''s fame 
had come to the ears of the late marquis of Lansdown, who 
requested the learned bibliographer to arrange his elegant 
and valuable library, to compile a detailed catalogue of 
his books and manuscripts, and to accept, for the purpose, 
the place of his librarian, with a liberal salary. Mr. Pa- 
terson accordingly entered into the office of librarian, re- 
inained in it for some years, and perliaj)s expected to closer 
his life ill the same station ; when, unfortunately, a niis- 
imderstaiuling took place between the noble lord and him, 
by wiiicli he was obliged to withdraw. 

Mr. Paterson was a writer of some considt ration, and 
from time to time indulged in se\eral pi]l)lications, to 
none of which he ever put liis name. 'I'he liisi, in order 
of time, is, to our knowdedge, “Another 'I'raveller; or. 
Cursory Remarks maile upon a Journey throu;»h Part 
of the Nt tiieriaiuls, by Coriat, jun. in in three 

volumes I 2mo ; the second is “ 'Plio .folneriana : or, '^Flie 
Boedv of Scraps,” in two volumes 8vr), 177^, consisling 
of philosophical and literary apliorisins ; the tiiird is 

Idle Templar,” a periodical paper, of which only four- 
teen numbers appear to have been [lubiihheii, and the* last 
of them in December 177 3, intended as an attack on 
the newspapers ftir adverti'^ing ecclesiastical oflices, and 
place's of trust under government; and the last is “ Spo- 
cuiatifins on Law and Lawyers,” l77vS, tending to e>i!ic<* 
the tluiiger and impropriety of personal arrests La* debt 
pr^*vi^)ns to any veriheation, At the pressing solicitations 
of bis iViends, lie consented, as 5>oon as tlie Fagel cata- 
logue was completi'd, to undertake some “ Alcmoirs of th(5 
Adcissitudes of Literature in England during llic latter 
Half of the Jdgljteemii Cetitury of which it is not im- 
probable some materials may be found among his papc'rs. 

Mr. Paterson du-d in Ids Jiouse in Norton-street, Eit/.roy- 
square, on the liiHb of October, 1802, in the 77th year of 
his age ; and on the 4tli of the snbsefiuent November, lu^ 
was buried in the parish-church of his hirth, in Covent- 
garden. He was rather below tln^ middle size, and thin, 
but well proportioned, of [ihilanthropic looks, sonorous 
voice, and unassuming and polite manners. His moral 
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cli;iract<‘r was emitii.:.!-, atid unc'xcv'ptionabic, in cvcrv sense 
of l!ie word, ‘ 

PA'i’IN a French physician, wit, and free-tliinher, 

was born 3!, It-Ol, at Hoclcnc cn Bray, a villarpi 

near Beauvais. Ho apiuirtis to have been at first a ('f)r~ 
recU»r ot the press at I'aris, atid in that capacity was noticed 
by the celebrated IHoian, who became his friorid and ad- 
viser; and Patin bavin};; apj-died to the study of tju-dicine, 
accpiitted himself so ably in all his academic trials, that he 
received the det^rcc of doctor in the Paris school of medi- 
cine in 1627. In tiiis city he heo'an practice, but became 
more noted for bis wit and humour, boilt of the? most sar- 
castic kitul, while he laid ijimscif open to the wit of 
others by the peculiarity of his opinions, by bis censure 
of every tiling moi'crn, and bis utter aversion to all im- 
provement in medicine. Notivithstaiulinsr these siusrula- 
Titles, bis enicrtainini; conversation proenred him access to 
many families of distinction; and ilie president l.nmoignon 
often diverted the cares oi‘ bis professional life by the sal- 
lies and boil-mots of I'atin. I'atin was an excellent Latin 
scholar, and c'xprcssed liimself with such clc^gance in that 
hinguage, that all Paris Hocked to his tliescs as to a comedv. 
Some lancied he had t!ic air and countenance oi’ Cicero, 
but he won more upon them by having the disposition of 
llai)elais. 

In l(>5{) ho was chosen dean of tlie fiirulty of medicine, 
and aOc'rvvards snccH'cdc^t Iliolan, ihe y mny'or, in liic }>ro- 
lessorsliip of moiliciue in the ]\ny:d-(‘olleye, where lie 
taught with gnat re|)utnliorK h’iu' disputes wliicli tOf>h. 
place in his tune r('‘^pecd:i:>; tiie use of ri:: .ioe v routed ad 
his spleen, as lie rcg:n\heJ iliis roedicine a [mison, and 
had even made oi"it list of p-Aients, \^Iiich he called tlvj 
niartyrology of aninn-uiy. Great, howe ver, ^\as his iiior^ 
tiiicaiion when, in a iiK-jority of the faro.lty liecidc'd 

to admit emetic vvifiC nuo tl.e li.-; of prescriptions, lie 
was quite inconsolable. 

Palin died in I t/Tl*, with the r.h-racter of a man cf learn- 
ing. He had a good lii>r;iry, a??d knew bool.s we!!, bm his 
judgment was not <wpjal Vo ibis erudition ; lie ji^ ojected 
some works in liis proiVssin:!, p/crticularly a hi, -lory of c( le- 
bvated physicians, but errccuicd little, except a life of 
Simon Pictre, which appears not to have been printed. 

^ Ot'nt. Mnf. ISO?, — Sketch of Ins Life by PyJj. — reJ e.nc>tlier r.y 

Mi. xMuitiriier in Luropeaii ll'O-?. 
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His memory is preserved by his Letters,” published irf 
six vols. 12tno, a misrellany of literary hislory, critieisiT>y 
and satire, mixed with many of those loose oj)inions which 
have made some rank him among the |)hdosophers of 
France. His great consolation on his death-l>ed was that 
he should meet in the other world with Aristoth^, Plato, 
Virgil, Galen, and Cicero, llis Letters” were long read 
with avidity, but arc not to be rclii d on iu point of fact. 
Every thing of tljat kind isdisligured by prejudice. There 
is a ca)llection of his sayings umong the Ana.”^ 

PATIN (Charles), son of the preceding, and an aide 
physician and antiquary, was born at Paris, Peh. L' i, 

He was educated with great care by his father, and nunle 
such surprizing progress in his studies, that at tb(^ age of 
fourteen he defended Greek and l.atin theses in pidloso- 
pliy, with the greatest applause in an assembly com])ORcd 
of thirty-four juehites, the pope’s nuncio, and many other 
persons of distinction. Being intended for the bar, he 
completed his law studies, and became an advocate in the 
parliament of Paris, but he soon relinquished this career 
for the study of medicine, which in his o|>inion promised 
greater advantages. He became afterwards a considerable 
practitioner, and a teacher of reputation in the medical 
sjcliool of Paris, where he took his doctor’s degree in 
but w'as about tliis time t)l)liged to leave Fi am c idr fi*ar of 
imprisonment, Tlio cause of this is variously related, hut 
the most prohahle account is, that lie luid lieen in some 
way accessary to the circulation of certain libels wliich 
drew upon liim the resentment of the court. 

He then visited Germany, Holland, Etigland, Swisser- 
land, and Italy, and hnally settled at J^adua, where lie was,, 
in Sept. 167G, appointed professor extraordinary, in fG81 
first professor of chemistry, and in ir>83, proltssor of the 
practice of physic. In all these appointments he acquitted 
himself with such credit and ability, that tiie Venetian 
state honoured him with knighthood of the order of St. 
Mark ; the academy naturae curiosoriun” also admitted 
him a member, under the title of Galen L, and he was a 
Jong time chief director of the academy of the Ricovrati.. 
He died at Padua Oct. 2, 16^3, He was a man of exten- 
sive learning, and a volumiaous writer both in Latin^ 
French, and Italian. 


* K'oy, Diet, Hi»t, de Medieinr. 
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Such of his works as relate to medicjiie are ooly inau- 
gural orations ; but those by which he is best known, relate 
to the inedallie science, in which he was a great proficient. 
These are, 1. “ Familia; Konjante ex antiquis nuniisniati- 
bus ab urbe conilita ad teinpora 1). Augnsii,” 1663, folio. 
Tins is chiefly founded on the work of Fulvius Ursinus. 
tl. “ Introduction ii 1’ Histoire par la Connoissance des Me- 
dailles,” 1665, 12mo. 3. “ Irnperatorimi lluuianoruni 

Nuinismata,” 1671, folio. 4. “ Thesaurus Nmnismatum,’* 
lt)72, 4to. 5. “ Practica delle Medagiie,” 1673, 12iuo. 
C. “ Suetonius ex Nuniisniatibus illustratus,” 1675, 4to,” 
and some other pieces. He published also the lives of the 
professors of Padua, with the title of “ Lycasum Patavi- 
iimn, sive leones et Vitte Professorum Putavi, anno 1682, 
doccutium,” Pat. 1<)82, 4to. His wife and two daughters 
wore learned women, and members of the Academy of Ri- 
eovrati at Padua, in which they distinguished themselves. 
Cu.-titLOTTE-CA i JiicKiNE, the eldest daughter, pronounced a 
Latin oration on the raising of the siege of Vienna, and 
published “ I’abelloe Selecta’,” which contained an expla- 
nation of forty-one engravings from the most celebrated 
painters. C’aimu I'.lle-Chaulotte, the youngest daughter, 
pub;. ‘ hed a panegyrical oration on Louis XIV., and a La- 
tin uisscruition on the })lioc;nix on a medal of CaracaiJa, Ve- 
nice, 1683. His wife w^as author of a coileciiou of moral 
and Christian reflections. ‘ 

PA'f'UK.'K (Simon), a learned English prelate, suc- 
cessively bisliop i i (..’hichc.stcr and Fly, w’as born at Gains- 
borougfj in l.incohi.-.lnre, .Sept. 8, 1626. His latlier was a 
mercer of good crcilit in that place, and sept him to a 
school, with a \icw to a learned education, which was kept 
by one AJerry weather, a good Latin schohir, and thetraiis- 
lator of sir Thomas Browne’s “ llcligio Medici.'’ In 1641, 
June 25, lie was admitted as a si^ar of (Queen's college, 
Cambridge, and was elected fellow March 1, 1618. He 
took the degree of B. A. in 1617 ; that of M. A. in 1651 ; 
and that of 13, D. in 1658. Previous to this period ho 
received holy orders from the celebrated Dr. Hall, bishop 
of Norwich, then ejected from hi.s bishopric by the usurp- 
ing jiovvers, and living at Highaiu, This was probably about 
1651, as in 1652 JMr. Patrick preached a sermon at the fu- 
neral of Mr. John Smith, of Queen’s college, who died 


* Eloy, Diet. Hist, do Medicine. — Gtn, Diet, 
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Aug. 7, 1652^ and was burked in the chapel of that college- 
He was soon after taken as chaplain into the family of sir 
Walter St. John of Battersea, who gave him that living in 
1658. This vacated his fellowsliip, and the same year 
be took his degree of baclielor of divinity, and published 
his first work (if wc except the fnncral-scrmon above men- 
tioned), entitled Mensa Mystica : or a Di>course con- 
cerning the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; to wiiich is 
added, a Discourse concorfiing Baptism,” Loud. 8vo. In 
the following year he publishcvl I’he Heart’s Ease, or a 
remedy against all troubles ; with a consolatory discourse, 
particularly directed to those wiio have lost their friends 
and dear relations/’ i!)id. 165:>, 12mo; this went through 

many editions. In 1^60 appeircd Jewish hypocrisy ; a 
caveat to the present gencraciou,” &r. 

In 1661, he vvas elected, by a majority of the fellows, 
master of Queen’s college, in opposition to a royal man- 
damus, appointing Mr. Anthon}' Sparrow for that place : 
but the affair being brought before the king and council, 
was soon decided in favour of Mr. Sparrovv ; and sonic? of 
the fellows, if not all, who had sided with l^atrick, were 
ejected. His next preferment was the rectory of St. i^aui’s, 
Covent-Garden, London, in room of the celebrated non- 
conformist, Dr. ?vianton. This was given him by Wiilia n 
earl of Bedford, in I66“k He endeared hiniself much to 
the pari^liioners by inslrnctioii utid example, and parti- 
cularly by continuing all the while among them during; 
the plague in 1663. It is said funlier, tliat, out of a spe - 
cial regard to them, he re fused tlie areSideiu onry of Hun- 
tingtJou. His rcruainiiig in London, liowevt r, during the 
plague was an instance of pious lieroisi\» whi('h oui;lit not 
to be slightly passed over. He was not indeed the only 
clergyman vviio remained at his post on this occasion ; ]>ut 
their number was not great. W^e siiall now present our 
readers witii a few cxuacts from some It ivers uhich he 
wrote to his friends who importuned iiim to leave Lon- 
don, as they give a nujrc faithful and pleasing picture 
of his real cluiiaetcr than is elsev\here to he ibiind. 

In one of them, dated Se()i. 9, 16G >, he says, 1 sup- 
pose you think I intetul to stay lu re still : ihougli I un- 
derstand by your quest hin, you would nut liave me. B Jt, 
luy friend, what am 1 better than attother ? Somebody 
must be here; and is it fit I should set stich a value upon 
myself as my going away, and leaving another, will sig- 
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t)ify ? For it will, in efFect, be to say, that I am too good 
to be lost ; but it is no matter if another be. Truly, I do 
not thiuk myself so considerable to the world : and though 
my friends set a great price upon me, yet that temptation 
hath not yet made me of their mind : and I know their 
love makes me passe for more with them than I am worth. 
W^hen I mention that word, love, I confess, it moves me 
much, and I have a great passion for them, and wish I 
might live to embrace them once again ; but 1 must not 
take any undue courses to satisfy this passion, which is 
but too strong in me. I must let reason prevaile, and stay 
with my charge, which I take hitherto to be my duty, what- 
ever come. I cannot tell what good we do their souls : 
though I preach to those who are well, and write to those 
who are ill (I mean, print little papers for them, which 3’et 
are too big to send you by the post) : but I am sure, 
while 1 stay here, 1 shall do good to their bodies ; and, 
perhaps, save some from perishing ; w'hich I look upon as 
a considerable end of my continuing. My dear friend, do 
not lake it ill, that I cannot comply w’itli your desires in 
this thing : you see what sways me, and 1 know you will 
yeild to it, and say, it ought to be sfonger than the love 
of you. Ifjoucan convince me, that I may, w'ith a good 
conscience, go, you may think it will be acceptable ; but 
I know not upon what grounds j ou will make it good. Try, 
if you have a mind.” 

In another letter, dated Sept. 21, be resumes the sub- 
ject of the former, “ My dearc friend, I must tell j’ou, 
for 3'ou will heare it from other hands, that the plague is 
again increased, as I suspected it would, according aS' 
you would understand by my last. Our only comfort is, 
that we are in the hands of God, and not in the hands of 
men i for his mercies are very great. I am very joyfull to 
heare at last, that you bend your thoughts to resign me 
up to God. 1 hope it will make 3'our life more happy, 
whether I die or live. You do not trouble me by your 
instances to leave this place, because I think most of your 
love, which is conspicuous therein : and I should have re- 
flected as much without these intreaties of yours, upon 
the desirableness of seeing my friends once more, who, I 
think, I may truly say, have faster hold of me than any 
thing in this world. But if God will pull me Irotn them, 
his will be done ! I ought to esteem him my best friend, 
who doth not envy to me any other, and wiU spare my life. 
You. XXIV. O 
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unless it be better for me to die. To him I still referre 
myself, iThich I call trusting in God, (as you would have 
seene, if it ha<l been fit, before this time : but I doubt 
you will be afraid to receive papers printed in London) : 
but it is not to accomplish a mart 3 Trdome, as you call it 
(that 's too high a name), but to do a little service to my 
neighbors, who I think would not be so well if I was not 
here.” 

One more extract will not be thought uninteresting : 
“ There are people who rely upon pitiful things as certain 
tokens of its (the plague’s) going away shortly. I have 
been told, more than once, of the falling out of the clap- 
per of the great bell at Westminster, which, they say,. 
it did before the great plague ended ; and this they take 
for a very comfortable sign. Others speak of the dawes 
more frequenting the pallace and abbey, which, if true, 
is. a better sign, supposing the aire to have been infected. 
For the bookes 1 read tell mee, that the goeiiige away of 
birds is the forerunner of the plague, and that one shall 
see few in a plague-year. The death of birds in houses 
where they are caged, ordinarily proceeds the death of 
the inhabitants; for these aiery creatures feel the alteration 
in that element sooner than wee. Thus you see how de- 
sirous all are for some token for good, and how they catch 
at the smallest shadows for it. But the best sign of all, I 
doubt, is much wanting : and that is, the reformation of 
men’s manners ; of which 1 heare little, unless that those 
come to church who did not before. 1 think often of a 
saying ill the second book of Esdras, which describes the 
temper of the world exactly, chap. xvi. 19, 20. A sad 
thing that the event of these judgments proves no better; 
but so it commonly falls out, and men soon forget both 
their smart, and also the good resolutions which it formed. 
I hope, my friend, the hand of God will nor be without 
its instruction to us, and that we shall be careful, if he let 
us live, to improve it as we ought. I cannot but acknow- 
ledge a great wisdom, as well as justice, in this restraint 
which;! now suffer; and therefore I thankfojlly accept it, 
and intreat you to assist me with your prayers, that 1 may 
both Understand the meaning of it, and likewise make 
the , right use which God intends. I must ever also acknow- 
ledge a- wonderful kindtiesseof God to me, mixed with this ; 
for 1 am well'and cheaiful to my, admiration and. astonish- 
ment^ when 1 seriously think of it.” 
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iTwo of the papers mentioned in the above letters, which 
he circulated during the plague, were printed in the latter 
editions of his “ Heart’s Ease.” Having some reason to 
be offended with the treatment he met with at Cambridge, 
be went to Oxford for his degrees in divinity ; and enter- 
ing himself of Christ-chnrch, was incorporated B. D. and 
completed his doctor’s degree in 1666, about which time 
he was made chaplain in ordinary to the king. In 1668 
he published his “ Parable of the Pilgrim,” 4to, which 
some have thought the precursor of Bun 5 'an’s more popu- 
lar work ; but the difference is too strikingly marked in the 
reception these two “ Pilgrims” have met with to admit 
of any comparison, or detract from the genius that pre- 
dominates in the humble tinker’s performance. This was 
followed by Dr. Patrick’s “ Exposition of the Ten Com- 
mandments,” 1668, 8vo, and by a controversial work of 
some importance, printed the following j-ear, with the 
title “ A friendly debate betwixt two neighbours, the one 
a conformist, the other a non-conformist, about several 
weighty matters. Published for the benefit of this city. By 
a lover of it, and of pure religion.” This consisted of two 
parts, to which a third was added in 1670, and was an- 
swered by some of the non-conformist writers, who were 
much exasperated at it^. 

Harris, the writer of the Life of years ; but that he had lived long 
Dr. Manton the non-conformist, says, enough to see reason to alter his opi- 
that it has been generally allowed, nion of that people, and that way of 
that Dr. Patrick wrote the first volumes writing; and that he was verily per* 
of the ‘ Friendly Debate,* in :he heat suaded there were some, who were ho- 
of his youth, and in the midst of his ne.sr men, and good Christians, who 
expectations ; which by aggravating would be neither, if they did not ordi- 
some weak and uncautious expressions tiarily go to church and sometimes iOk 
in a few particular writers, designed to the meeting ; and on the other hand, 
expose the non»conformist ministry to some were honest men and good Chris* 
contempt and ridicule. The design was tians, who would be neitlier, if they 
afterwards carried ^n by a worse hand did not oidiiiarily go to the meet* 
(bishop Parker), and with a more viru- ings, and sometimes to the church.* A 
lent spirit’; a metlK>d altogether un- rare instance this of retractation and 
reasonable and unworthy, because it moderation, which, I think, redounds 
will be always easy to gather ras!' and greatly to his honour, and is worthy 
unadvised expressions from the w^eaker of imitation*’* This w'as, however, 
persons of any party of men; and only viewed in a diflerent light by Wharton, 
serves to expose religion to the scorn who in bis MS notes, says. Dr. Pa* 
and contempt of the profane. But bi- trick “ was a person of ^freat learning 
shop Patrick, in bis advanced age, and and reputation, for gotMiness and wis* 
in a public debate in the House of dom, before he was made bishop ; but 
Lords about the Occasiotial Bill, took after that, he tost hi« reputation through 
the opportunity to declare himself to imprudent matiagement, openly fa* 
this puipose; * That he had been votiritig the dissenlerf, and employing 
known to write against the Dissenters none but such.” 
with some warmth in his younger 
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Dr, Patrick’s next publication, of the more practical 
kind,, was his “ Christian Sacrifice ; a treatise showing th© 
necessity, end, and manner of receiving the Holy Commu- 
nion, &c.” 1671, 8vo. Thii^ was followed by his “ Devout 
Christian,” a book of forms of prayer, 1672 ; “Advice 
to a Friend,” 1677, l2mo; “Jesus and the Resurrectioa 
justified by witnesses in Heaven and Earth,” 1677, 8vo ; 
“The Glorious Epiphany,” 1678, 8vo; a translation of 
Orotius, “ De Veritate,” 1680, 8vo ; and various pious 
tracts of the popular kind, published from this date to 
1703, and a considerable number of occasional sermons. 

In the interim, in July 1672 he was made prebendary 
of Westminster, and dean of Peterborough in Aug. 1679. 
Here he completed the “ History of the Church of Peter- 
borough,” which had been compiled by Simon Gunton, 
who was a native and prebendary of Peterborough. Gun- 
ton died in 1676 ; and Patrick published, in 1686, his 
manuscript in folio, with a large “ Supplement,” from 
page 225 to 332, containing a fuller account of the abbots 
and bishops of Peterborough, than had been given by 
Gunton. In 1680, the lord-chancellor Finch offered him 
the living of St. Martin’s in the Fields; but he refused it, 
and recommended Dr. Thomas Tenisoii. In 1682, Dr. 
Lewis de Moulin, who had been history-professor at Ox- 
ford, and had written much against the church of England, 
sent for Patrick upon his death-bed, and solemnly de- 
clared, before Dr. Burnet also, his regret upon that ac- 
count ; which declaration being signed, was published after 
his death. 

During the reign of James II. Dr. Patrick was one of 
those able champions, who defended the protestant reli- 
gion against the designs of the court, and published some 
pieces, which were afterwards reprinted in the collection of 
** Controversial Tracts,” 3 vols. fol. But his most remark- 
able service in this way was his conference with two 
Romish priests, of which we have the following account : 
“ Great endeavours w'ere used to bring Laurence Hyde, 
earl of Rochester, lord high treasurer in king James’a 
reign, to embrace popery ; but in vain. At length his lord- 
ship being pressed and fatigued by the king’s intreaties, 
told bis majesty, that to let him see it was not through any 
prejudice of education, or obstinacy, that he persevered in 
his religion, he would freely consent to hear some protes- 
tant divines dispute with some popish priests, and pro- 
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mised to side with the conquerors. On this .the kiug ap- 
pointed a conference to be held at Whitehall, at which hii 
majesty and sereral persons of rank were present. The 
protestant champions were Dr. Patrick and Dr. William 
Jane, the two chaplains then in waiting. Those on the 
popish side were Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, pro- 
bably the same whom king James wished to obtrude upon 
Magdalen-college, and a Mr. Tilden, who, having turned 
papist at Lisbon, went by the name of Dr. Godden. The 
subject of tjieir dispute was the ‘ rule of faith,’ and * the 
proper judge in controversies.* The conference was very 
long ; and at last the Romish doctors were pressed with so 
much strength of reason and authority against them, that 
they were really put to silence. On this the earl of Ro- 
che.ster declared * that the victory the protestant divines 
had gained made no alteration in his mind, being before- 
hand convinced of the truth of his religion, and firmly re^i 
solved never to forsake it.’ The king, going off abruptly, 
was heard to say, he never saw a bad cause so well, nor a 
good one so ill maintained.” 

Such is the account given of this debate by Kennet in 
his “ Complete History of England bishop Burnet’s ac- 
count is somewhat different. He says, “ I’hat the king 
desired of the earl, he would suffer himself to be instructed 
in religion. He answered, he was fully satisfied about his 
religion ; but, upon the king’s pressing it that he would 
hear his priests, he said he desired then to have some of 
the English clergy present, to which the king consented ; 
only he excepted to 'I'illot.son and Stillingfleet. Lord Ro- 
chester said he would take those who should happen to be 
in waiting; for the forms of the chapel were still kept up. 
And Drs. Patrick and Jane were the men.” “ Patrick,” 
adds Burnet, “ told me, that at the conference there way 
no occasion for them to say much. The priests began the 
attack. And when they ha<l done, the carl said, if they 
had nothing stronger to urge, he would not trouble those 
learned gentlemen to say any thing; for he was sure he 
could answer all that he had heard. And so answered all 
with much heat and spirit, not witliout some scorn, saying. 
Were these grounds to persuade men to change their reli- 
gion ? This he urged over and over again with great vehe- 
mence. The king, seeing in what temper he was, broke 
off the conference, charging all that were present to say 
nothing of it.” 
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7^he king had often taken pains to gain over Patriek» 
sent for him, treated biin kindly, desired bim to abate bis 
zeal against his clnircb, and quietly enjoy bis own religion : 
but the dean replied, with proper courage, That he 
could not give up a religion so well proved as that of the 
Protestants.” Conformably to this principle, he opposed 
the reading of his majesty’s declaration for liberty of con- 
science; and assisted Dr. Tenison in setting up a school 
at St. Martin’s, in opposition to the popish one, opened at 
the Savoy, in order to seduce the youth of the town into 
popery ; and this was the origin of the ward and parish 
schools of London. He bad also a great share in the com- 
prehension projected by archbishop Sancroft, in order to 
bring over the dissenters, which, it is well known, was un- 
successful. 

At the Revolution in 1688, great use was made of the 
dean, who was very active in settling the affairs of the 
church ; he was called upon to preach before the prince 
and princess of Orange; and was soon after appointeil one 
of the commissioners for the review of the liturgy. He 
was thought to have excellent talents for devotional com- 
position, and his part now was to revise the collects of the 
whole year, in which he introduced some amendments and 
improvements of style. In October 1689, he was made 
bishop of Chichester ; and employed, with others of the 
new bishops, to compose the disorders of the church of 
Ireland. In July 1691, he was translated to the see of 
Ely, in the room of Turner, who was deprived for refus- 
ing the oaths to government. Here he continued to per- 
form all the offices of a good bishop, as well as a good man, 
which be had ever prcjved himself on all occasions. He 
died at Ely, May 31, 1707, aged eighty ; and was interred 
in the cathedral, where a monument is erected to his me- 
mory, with an inscription said to have been written by Dr. 
Leng, aftervi ard-s bishop of Norwich. 

This prelate was one of the most learned men as well as 
best writers of his time. We have noticed bis principal 
writings, but have still to add his “ Paraphrases” and Com- 
mentaries upon the Old Testament, as far as the prophets, 
which are the result of extensive reading, and perhaps the 
most useful of any ever written in the English language. 
They were published at various times, but reprinted in 
2 vols. folio ; and, with Lowth on the Prophets, Arnald on 
the Apocrypha, and Whitby on the New Testament, have 
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been pubiishecT, in folio, and very recently in 4to, as a 
regular commentary upon ait the sacred books. The style 
ot this prelate is even and easy, his compositions rational, 
and full of good and sound sense. Burnet ranks him 
among those many worthy and eminent clergymen in this 
nation, who deserved a high character; and were indeed 
a.n honour to the church, and to the age in which they 
lived. 

Our prelate had a brother John Patrick, preacher at the 
Charter-house, according to Wharton, and one of the trans- 
lators of Plutarch. Dr. Samuel Patrick, the editor of an 
edition of Ainsworth’s Dictionary was also at the C'harter- 
bouse, hut whether a relation does not appear. Wharton 
al.so says he had a son, who wasted an estate left him by his 
father, and it was sold, after his death, “ for debts and 
portions.” Mrs. Catherine Patrick, a maiden lady of eighty- 
two years old, said to be our prelate’s grand-daughter, died 
at Bury in 1792. Whiston speaks of a life of bishop Patrick, 
written by himself, which he had read, and which was in 
Dr. Knight’s hands, but where now, is not known. ‘ 

PATRIX (Petrr), a French minor poet, was born at 
Caen in 1585, and being the son of a lawyer, was designed 
by bis father for the same profession. This destination, 
which seldom suits a poetical imagination, was accordingly 
rejected by Patrix, who addicted himself entirely to poetry. 
About the age of forty, he attached himself to the court of 
Gaston, duke of Orlean.s, to whom, and to bis widow, 
Margaret of Lorraine, he faithfully devoted Ids services. 
A Norman accent, and a certain ail’ectation of rustic sim- 
plicity, did not prevent him from being in high favour at 
that little court; his wit, liveliness, and social talent, 
making amends for such imperfections. Towards the latter 
end of life, he became .strongly touched with sentiments of 
religion, and suppressed, as far as he could, the licentious 
poems which he had written in his youth. He lived to the 
great age of eighty-eight, and died at Paris in 1672. At 
eighty, he had a violent illness, and when he recovered 
from it, his friends advised him to leave his bed ; “ Alas !’* 
said he, “ at my time of life, it is iiardJy worth while to 
take the trouble of dressing myself again.” He proved 
however mistaken, as to the shortness of his subsequent 

» Biog, Brit. — Gen. Diet. — Burnet’s Own Times. — ^tVbisten’s Memoirs. — ^Re- 
stituta, voi. I. p. 56. — Birch’s l.ife of Tillolsiou. — Cole’s MS .-UUeoas in Biitisls 
^ Museum. 
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life.' Of works there aife extant, 1, A .eblleotioii>-of 
verses entitled “ l.a misericorde de Dieu snr un pecbeor 
pSnitent;” Blois, 1660, ^to. These were written in hia 
trge, yet possess some fire. 2. “ Plaints des Gonsonnes. 
qui'n^int pas Tiionnenr d’entrer dans le noin de Neuf er- 
main,” preserved in the works o! Voitore. 3. M « see lane* 
ous poems, in the eoltectiou ot Barbin. The greater part 
of them are feeble, with the exception of a few original 
passages. The poem most known was made a few days 
before his death. It is called the Dream ; and, though it 
is of a serious cast, a translation of it, oddly enough, pos- 
sesses a place in all our English jest books, beginning, “I 
dreamt that buried in my fellow-clay,” Ac. It asserts a 
moral and religious axiom, which is undeniable, that death 
levels all conditions. The original is little known ; it ia 
this : 

Jc songeois cette nuit que, de. mal consum*?, 

Cdte h cdtc d'un Pauvre on m'avoit inhuint^, 

Et que n’eu pouvant pas .souffrir le voisinage, 

En inoj t do qualitc je lui tins ce langage : 

“ Retire toi, coquin ! va pourriv loin d’ici, 

11 no fajiparticnt pas de m’approchcr ainsi.” 

Coquin I” me dit il, d’une arrogance extreme, 

** Va chercher tes coquins ailleurs, coquin toi-ni6ine ! 

Ici tuns sont egauxj je ne te dois plus rien ; 

Je suis sur mon fuiuier, conime toi sur le tien.” ' 

PATRIZI (Fuancis, or Patricius), a platonic philoso- 
pher and man of letters, was born, in at CItssa in 

Illyricum, and was educated at Padua. In 1553 he began 
to appear as an author by some miscellaneous Italian tracts. 
In 1557, with the view of obtaining the patronage of the 
duke of Ferrara, he |)ublished a panegyrical poem on the 
house of Este, entitled “ L’Eridano,” in a novel kind of 
heroic verse of thirteen syllables. After this, for several 
years, he passed an unsettled kind of life, in which he 
twice visited the isle of Cyprus, where he took up bis 
abode for seven years, and which he finally quitted on its 
reduction by the Turks in 1571. He also travelled ioto 
France and Spain, and spent three years in the latJteir 
country, collecting a treasure of ancient Greek MS8. 
which he lost on his return to Italy. In 1578 he was in- 
vited to Ferrara by duke Alphonso II. to teach philosophy 
in the university of that city. Afterwards, upon theiao- 

' * Niccrofi, vol. XXIV,— Morcri.— -Diet. Hist. 
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ces&ion of Clement VIII. to the popedom, he was appointed 
public professor of the Platonic philosophy at Rome, an 
olhce which be held with high reputation till his death, in 
1S97. He professed to unite the doctrines of Aristotle and 
Plato, but in reality undermined the authority of tue for- • 
mer. He wholly deserted the obscurity of the Jewish 
Cabbala, and in teaching philosophy closely followed the 
ancient Greek writers. During his lecturing at llooie, he 
more openly discovered his aversion to the Aristotelian 
philosophy, and advised the pope to prohibit the teaching 
of it ill the schools, and to introduce the doctrine of Plato, 
as more consonant to the Christian fa>th. His ** Discus- 
siones Peripatetica-,” a learned, perspicuous, and elegant 
work, fully explains the reason on which his disapprobation 
of the Peripatetic phiiosopln’ was founded. He was one of 
the first of the moderns who attentively observed the pheno- 
mena of nature, and he made use of every opportunity, 
that his trav<'ls alForded him, for collecting remarks con- 
cerning various points of astronomy, meteorology, and 
natural history In one of his “ Dialogues on Rhetoric,’* 
he advanced, under the fiction of an Ktbiopic tradition, a 
theory of the eurin which some have thought similar to 
that iiitervvaru.s proposed by Dr. Thomas llurnet. His 
ctlu'r princifial works were, “Nova Geometria,” 1587; 
“ Paralieli Militari,” 1594, both of which are full of whim- 
sical theories; and an elaborate edition of “ Qracula Zo- 
roastris, Hermeiis Trismegisti, et aliorum ex scriptis Pla- 
toiiicorum collecta, Graece et Latitie, prefixa Dissertatione 
Historica,” 1591.’ 

PAl’RU (Oliver), a polite scholar, and memorable for 
being one of the first polishers and refiners of the French 
language, was born in 1604 at Paris, where his father was 
procurator to the parliament. After studying the law, and 
being received an advocate, he went into Italy ; and, on 
his return to Paris, frequented the bar, “ He was the 
first,” says Voltaire, “ who introduced correctness and 
purity of language in pleadings.” He obtained the repu- 
tation of a most exact speaker and excellent writer, and 
was esteemed sq perfectly knowing in grammar and in his 
own language, that all his decisions were submitted to as 
oracles. Vaugelas, the famous grammarian, to whom the 
l^reacb language was greatly indebted, for much of it* 

t 6en. Diet.— Land! Hist. Litt. d’lUUe.— Brucker. — Sees's CTclo;>iBJia. 
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perfection, coofesses that he learoeJ much from Patru ; 
and Boiieau applied to him to reviewr his works, and used 
to profit by his opinion. Patni was an extremely rigid 
censor, though just; and when Racine made some obser- 
vations upon tiie works of Boileau a little too subtle and 
refined, Boileau, instead of the Latin proverb, “ Ne sis 
mihi patruus,” “ Do not treat me with the severity of an 
uncle,” replied, “ Ne sis mihi Patru,” “ Do not treat me 
with the severity of Patru.” 

Patru was in his personal character honest, generous, 
sincere ; and preserved a gaiety of temper which no adver- 
sity could afffCt : for this famous advocate, in spite of all 
his talents, lived almost in a state of indigence. The love 
of the belles lettres made him nt'glect the law'; and the 
barren glory of being an oracle to the best French writers 
had more charms for him, than all the profits of the bar. 
Hence he became so poor, as to be reduced to the neces- 
sity of selling his books, which seemed dearer to him than 
his life; and would actually have sold them for an under- 
price, if Boileau had not generously advanced him a larger 
sum, with this further privilege, that he should have the 
use of them as long as he lived His death w'as preceded 
by a tedious illness, during which he received a present of 
five hundred crowns from the statesman Colbert, as a 
mark of the esteem which the king had for him. He died 
Jail. 16, 16S1. He had been elected a member of the 
French academy in 1640, by the interest of cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and made a speech of thanks on his reception, w'itii 
which the academicians were so much pleased, as to order 
that every new member should in future make one of a 
similar kind on being admitted; and this rule has been ob- 
served ever since. When M. Conrart, a member of the 
French academy died, one of the first noblemen at court, 
but whose mind was very moderately cultivated, having 
ofl’ered for the vacant place, Patru opened the meeting 
with the following apologue : Gentlemen, an ancient 

Grecian had an admirable Lyre ; a string broke, but in- 
stead of replacing it with one of catgut, he would have a, 
silver one, and the Lyre with its silver string was no longer 
harmonious.” The fastidious care with which he retouched 
and finished every thing he wrote, did not permit him to 

^ This act of generosity was dramati«eH at Paris in 180S, in a piece mtitleil 
“ La Bibliothe^ue cle Patru/^ m which Boileau is made to give 30,000 iivrcs.for 
library, which really cost hivn only 401Hh 
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publish much.. His miscellaoeous works were primed at 
Pai'is in 1670, 4t:o; tiie third edition of which, in j 7 14, 
was augmented with several pieces. They consist of 
“ Pleadings,” “ Orations,” ** Letters,” Lives of some of 
his Friends,” “ Remarks upon the French Language,” &c. 
A very ingenious tract by him was publisbetl ■ at Paris in 
1651, 4to, with this title, “ Reponse du Cur6 a la Lettre 
du Marguiliier snr la coniluite de M. le Coadjuteur.” * 
PATTEN. Sc?. W.WNtLETE. 

PA TTISON (William), an unfortunate poet, was born 
at Peasmarsb, in the county of Sussex, in 1706, and was 
the son of a farmer at that place, who rented a consider* 
able estate of the earl of Thanet. He discovered excellent 
pans, nith a strong propensity to learning ; and iiis father, 
not being in circumstances to give him a [iroper education, 
appik'd uj his noble landlord, who took him under his pro- 
tection, and [jiaced him at Appleby school in Westmore- 
land, Here he became acquainted with Mr. Noble, a cler- 
gyman of yreat learning and line taste, who promoted his 
studies and directed bis taste, L'pon bis leaving Appleby, 
he went to Sidney college in Cambridge, where ho pur- 
sued tlie plan Mr, Noble b id’giteu uim, and went through 
the classics, as wei! as all o.ir English poets, with great 
aiivanl .ge. Of these last, Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen” and 
Brown’s “ Britannia’s Pastorals” are said to have given him 
the greatest delight. He had, however, unfortunately 
contracted a habit of de.sultory reading, and had no relish 
for academical studies. His temper could not brook re- 
straint; and his tutor, he thought, treated him with great 
rigoui . A quarrel ensued ; and, to avoid the scandal of 
expulsion, with which he was threatened, he took his name 
out of the college book, and went to London. Even now 
his friends would have forgiven him, and procured his re- 
admission ; but the pleasures of the town, the desire of 
being known, and his romantic expectations of meeting 
with some generous patron to reward his merit, rendered 
him deaf to all advice. He led a pleasurable life, fre- 
quented Button’s, and became acquainted with some of 
the most eminent wits of the time. As he bad no fortune, 
nor any means of subsistence, but vvliat arose from thie 
subscriptions for the poems he proposed to publish;, and, 
as he w’anted even common prudence to manage this pre- 

1 Chsufepie.— Niceron, vol. Vif— Perrault’* “ I/;s JIoiBine* Hlastre*,’’ 
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carious income, he was soon involved in the deepest 
distress anc) most deplorable wretchedness. In a poem, 
entitled “ Effigies Authoris,” addressed to lt)rd Burling- 
ton, he describes himself as destitute of friends, of money ; 
a prey to hunger; and passing his nights on a bench in 
St. James’s park. In a private letter to a gentleman, he 
thus expressed himself: “ Spare my blushes; 1 have not 
enjoyed the common necessaries of life these two days, 
and can hardly hold to subscribe myself,” &,c. Curll, the 
bookseller, finding some of his compositions well received, 
and going through several impression’^, took him into his 
house ; and, a-j Pope affii ms in one of his letters, starved 
him to death. But this does not appear to be strictly true; 
and his death is more justly attributed to the stnall-pox, 
which carried him off in 1727, in his 2 1st year. His bio- 
grapher says, that he had a surprising genius, and had 
raised hopes in all that knew him, that he would become 
one of the most eminent poets of the age ; but such of bis 
poems as we find in the collection publishe<l in 2 vols, 8vo, 
in 1728, would not in our days be thought calculated to 
support such high expectatiops.* 

PAUL OF Burgos, a learned Jew, born in that city, in 
135.1, embraced Christianity, and entered the ecclesiasti- 
cal profession after his wife’s decease. He was appointed 
preceptor to .John II. king of Castille; afterwards archdea- 
con of Trevigno, bishop of Carthagena, bishop of Burgos, 
and is said to have died patriarch of Aquileia, August 29, 
1435, aged 82. He has left additions to Nicholas de 
Lyra’s Postills;” a treatise, entitled “ Scrutinium Scrip- 
turarum,” Mant. 1474, fol. reprinted several times; and 
other learned works, abounding, according to Dupin, in 
useful biblical criticism. His three sons were baptized 
with him, and recommended themselves by their merit. 
Alphonso was bishop of Burgos, and wrote an abridgment 
of the Spanish History, which is in the “ Hispania illus- 
trata,” 4 vols. fol. Goksalvo, the second son, was bishop 
of Placentia; and Alvarez, the third, published a History 
of John II. king of Castille.* 

PAUL, the Deacon, or Paulus Diaconus, so called 
because he had been a deacon of the church of Friuli, 
thovrgh some call him by his father’s name Waknafridus, 
and others, from the profession he took up in his latter, 

• Life prefixed to his Poems. * Dupin.— Moreri. — Diet Hist. 
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y«ar8 Patjlus Monachus, was originally a Lombard, born 
in the city of Friuli, in the eighth century, and educated 
in the court of the Lombard kings at Pavia. After Desi- 
derius, the last king of the Lombards, was taken prisoner 
by Charlemagne, and carried to France, tired of the tu- 
mult of the public world, he retired from the busy scenes 
he had been engaged in, and became a monk in the fa- 
mous monastery of Monte Casino, where he wrote his history 
of the Lombards, in six books, from their first origin down 
to the reign of Luitprandus, who was their eighteenth king 
that reigned in Italy, and died in the year 743. He was 
an eye-witness of many of the transactions he relates ; and 
as he was a Lombard, we may suppose him v^ell informed 
of the affairs of his own nation, and had read the history of 
the Lombards, written in the same century in which they 
began to reign in Italy, by Secundus Tridentinus, origi- 
nally a Lombard, but a native of the city of Trent, who 
flourished, according to Baronius, in the year 615 ; but his 
history is now lost. He often quotes his authority, and 
though he sometimes falls into trivial mistakes, about fo- 
reign affairs, and such as happened long before his time, 
as Grotius learnedly evinces, yet, in the transactions of his 
own nation, he is, generally speaking, very exact. He died 
in the year 799. His history was printed at Hamburgh in 
1611 , and is besides to be found in the eighteenth volume of 
Muratori’s Herum Italic. Scriptores. * 

PAUL of Samosata, so named from the place of his 
birth, flourished in the third century, and was among the 
first who entertained the opinions since known by the name 
of Socinian, or Unitarian. In the year 260 he was chosen 
bishop of Antioch, and having begun to preach against the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, he was admonished, in a council 
assembled at Antioch, in the year 264 : but, in another, 
held in the year 269 or 270, sentence of deposition was 
passed. To this he refused to submit, and was supported 
in his disobedience by Zenobia the consort of Odenatus. 
At length, when this queen was driven from Antioch, the 
emperor Aurelian expelled Paul in the 3 ’ear 272 or 273. 
It is not known what became of him afterwards ; nor are 
any of his writings extant. His morals appear to have 
been as obnoxious as his doctrines. Dr. L *rdner has en- 
deavoured to defend both, yet it appears evident that he 


1 Dupio*-— Moreri* 
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bad the wb^le Christian world against him, and qtreetf 
Zenobia only for him. His. wealth, says Gibbon, was x 
sufficient evidence of bis guilt, since it was neither de-' 
rived from the inheritance of his fathers, nor acquired by 
the arts of honest industry. His followers were for a con- 
siderable time called Paulianists, but have since been known 
by many other names, according to the shades of difference 
in their opinions. ' 

PAUL DE VINCENT (St.), a worthy ecclesiastic of the 
Romish church, was born April 24, 1576, and studied at 
Toulouse, where he was ordained a priest in 1600. On 
his return to Narbonne from Marseilles, his ship was taken 
by the Turks, and he remained for a considerable time in 
slavery, under three masters, the last of whom he con- 
verted. Returning at length to France, Louis Xlil. made 
him abbot of St. Leonard de Chaulme, and he had after- 
wards the care of the parish church of Clichy, which he 
completely repaired and furnished at his own expence. 
Towards the end of 1609, he went to reside in the house 
of Emmanuel de Goudy, as tutor to his children, but does 
npt appear to have remained here long. He then obtained 
the curacy of Chatillon-les-Dombes, w’hich he kept only 
five months. Compelled by the solicitations of number- 
less persons of the iiighest distinction, to return to tl>e 
Goudy family, he resigned himself wholly to his natural 
desire of relieving the poor aud afflicted. Louis XIII. being 
made acquainted with his zeal, appointed him almoner- 
general of the gall ies, 1619; and the following j’ear, St. 
Fraiicis de Sales, because, as he says, he “ knew not a 
wcxrthier priest in tiie church,” made him superintendant 
of the nuns of the visitation. On madanie de Goudy’s de- 
cease, M. Vincent retired to the college des Bon Knfakis, 
of whici) he was principal, and which he never quitted, 
but to perform the office of a ndssionary. Some years 
ajfler, he accepted the house de St. Lazare, though with 
great reluctance. His life was a continued series of good 
wQfks, and it is scarcely to be conceived how one man 
could plan so many, stiltJess, bow he could execute them. 
Among these were missions in all parts of France, as well 
as. in Italy, Scotland, Barhary, Madagascar, &c. ; eccle- 
siastical conlierences, at which the most eminent bisbopa 
of the kingdom were present ; spiritual retirements, as they> 


^ Lardaer. — Milner’s Cburch Uisb— Gibbon’s Hist— Cave, vol. 1. 
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were called, which were also gratnifoiis ; an Hospital for 
Foundlings, for which his humane applications procured 
an income of 40,000 livres; the foundation of the Chari- 
table Virgins, for the relief of sick poor ; to which we 
may add, the hospitals de Bicfitre, de la Salp^triere, de 
la Piti6 ; those of Marseilles for galley-slaves ; of St. Reine 
for pilgrims, and of le Saint Nom de Jesus, for old men, 
which are principally indebted to him for their establish- 
ment. In times of the greatest distress, he sent above two 
millions of livres into Lorraine in money and effects; nor 
did Picardy and Champagne experience much less of his 
bounty, when the scourges of heaven had reduced those' 
provinces to the most deplorable indigence. During ten 
years that M. Vincent presided in the council of conscience, 
under Anne of Austria, he suffered none but the most 
worthy to be presented to benefices. Being a zealous pa- 
tron of nunneries, he supported the establishment of the 
nuns de la Providence, de Sainte Genevieve, and de la' 
Croix. He laboured with success for the reform of Gram- 
raont, Premontre, and the abbey of St. Genevieve, as welt 
as for the establishment of the great Seminaries. Even 
those, who have doubted whether his talents were Very 
extensive, have openly acknowledged that he was one of 
the most pious priests in the kingdom, and more useful to' 
the poor and to the church, than most of those who are 
considered as great geniuses. This excellent man died 
loaded with 3 'ears, labour, and mortifications. Sept. 27,1660, 
aged near 85. He was canonized by Clement Xll. on 
July 16, 1737. Those who w’isli to know more of St. Vin- 
cent, de Paul, may consult his Life by M. Collet, 2 vols. 4to, 
and “ i’Avocat du Diable,” 3 vols. l2mo. ‘ 

PAULIN US, ail ecclesiastical writer of the fifth century, 
was descended from an illustrious family of Roman senators, 
and born at Bourdeaux about the year 2.53. He was directed 
in his studies by the famous Ausonius ; and applied himself 
so earnestly to the best Latin authors, that he acquired a 
style not unlike theirs. He w’as advanced afterwards to the 
most considerable offices of the empire. Ausooius says, 
that Paulinus was consul with him; but his name not being 
found in the Fasti Consulares, it is probable he obtained 
that dignity only in the room of some other person, who 
died iu the ofhee, and perhaps in the year 378, after the 


1 Diet. Uist.*— Moshaiia. 
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death of Valens. He married Therasia, an ojiulent Spa- 
nish lady* who proved instrumental in converting him to 
Christianity; and he was baptized in the year 389. He 
dwelt four years in Spain, where he embraced voluntary 
poverty ; selling his goods by degrees, and giving them to 
the pobr. The inhabitants of Barcelona, where he resided, 
conceived such an esteem for him, that they would have 
him ordained a priest; to which, after a long resistance, be 
consented, upon condition that he should not be obliged to 
remain in Barcelona, because his design was to withdraw to 
Nola. This ordination was performed in the year 393, and 
the next year he left Spain to go into Italy. In his way he 
saw St. Ambrose at Florence, who shewed him marks of 
respect ; and was kindly received at Rome both by the qua- 
lity and the people ; but the clergy there growing jea- 
lous of biro, he left that city quickly, and went to biola^ 
where be dwelt in a country-house about half a league 
&om the town. He lived there sixteen years with his wife 
Therasia, in the study and exercises of a monastic life ; and 
then, in the year 409, was chosen and ordained bishop 
of Nola. The beginning of his episcopate was disturbed by 
the incursions of the Goths, who took that city ; but the 
assault being over, he enjoyed it peaceably to his death, 
which happened in the year 431. 

His works consist of “ Poems,” and “ Letters,” and are 
written with much art and elegance; his manner of expres- 
sion being close and clear, his words pure and well chosen, 
and his sentences strong and lively. All his writings are 
short, but pretty numerous, and composed with great 
care. Ausoniiis highly commends his poems ; y et they 
cannot pass for perfect, especially those which he made 
after his conversion. He was esteemed, beloved, and ca- 
ressed by all the great men of that age, of what party so- 
ever they were ; and corresponded with tliem all, without 
falling out with any. He was, in truth, like I'itus, the de- 
light of his limes. Milner says that he appears, through 
the mist of superstition, which clouds his narrative, to have 
been one of the best Christians of the age. He was a mir- 
ror of piety, liberality, and humility, worthy of a more iiif 
telligent age, and of more intelligent writers, than of those 
who have recorded his life. The Brst edition of bis works 
was at Paris, in 1916, by Radius ; tbe second at Cologne, 
by Graevius : Rosw'edius caused them to be printed at 
Antwerp, in 1622 ; and the last edition of them was at 
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Paris, in 2 vpls. quarto, the former of which certains bis 
genoirie works. i>u Pin wishes, that “ the booksellers Had 
taken as much care to have it upon good paper, and iri. 
a fair character, as the editor did to make it correct and 
useful.’’ * 

PAULIN US, patriarch of Aquileiain the eighth century, 
and one of the best bishops of his time, owes his fame in 
a great measure to his zeal in behalf of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. He was born near Friuli, in the year ^26^ 
and became }»rcatly distinguished by his laborious apjpli- 
cation, and zeal for the advancement of learning an 4 
science. The emperor Charlemagne bestowed 911 him va- 
riotis substantial marks of his favour, and, towards tbet 
close of the year 776, promoted him to the patriarchate of 
Aquileia, where lie died in the year 804. A complete 
edition of all liis works, with learned notes and com- 
metitaries, was published at Venice, in 1787, by John 
Francis Madrisi, a priest of the congregation of the Ora- 
tory. * 

PAULLI (Simon), a Danish professor and physician, 
was born at Itostock, in the circle of UpN^’er Saxony, April 
o, 1603, and died at Copenhagen, April 25, 1680. He 
published some medical treatise.?, and in 1639 a Latin 
cpiarto, on medicinal plants, entitled Quadripartitum Bo- 
tanicum ; and in 1648 a thicker volume, in Danish, with 
w'ooden cuts, called “ Flora Danica,” which, however, em- 
braces the garden plants as well as the native ones, known 
ill Denmark at tlie time of its publication. He wrote also 
against tobacco and tea, and his work was translated into' 
English by the late Dr. James, in 1746. 7 ’he most re- 
markable circumstance attending it is his contending, with 
the posiiiveness, usual to those who are in the wrong, tha?; 
the Chinese Tea is no other than our European Myrica 
gale ; an error which Bartholin very cautiously and repect- 
fully corrects, in his Acta Medica, v. 4. 1, where the true 
tea is, not very accurately, figured. The Paullinia, in 
botany, is so named in honour of him, bv LinnaBus. ’ 
PAULMIER DE GRENTESMENIL (Ja.mes le), more 
commonly, known to the learned by his Latinized name 

» Dujiin.— Milner, vol. II. p. 485 an«l 528. — Cave, vol. I.— Saxii OnomasT. ' 

• Dupin.— Cave, vol. I.— Milner** Cburch Hist. vol. Hi. p. 211. 

* Etoy, Diet. Hiat dn Medicine.— Rees’s' Cyclopaedia. 
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Pulnierius, vvas born in the territory of Auge, in 1587, the 
son of Julien le Panlmier, who was a physician of eminence, 
lie was bred a proteNiant, embraced a military life, and 
served with credit in Holland and in France. After a time, 
he retiic«l u> Caen, where he gave iiiniself up entirely to 
the stiuly of letters and aiuicjuity ; and was the first pro- 
moter of an academy in that city, which has since been 
considered as a valuable institution. He died at Caen, 
Oct. 1, 1670, being then eighty-three. His works are, 1. 
“ Observaiiones in optimos auctorcs Graccos,” Lngd. Bat. 
166S, 4to. 2. “ Gricciaj antiquaj Descriptio,” Lugd. Bat. 
1678, 4to. I’liis work contains a very learned atni useful 
digest of what the ancients have written concerning Greece. 
Prefi.xed to it is a life of the author, written at some length, 
but in a very all’ected style, by the editor Stephen Mori- 
nus. 3. Some poems in the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages. These, however, are the w'orst 
part of his works. He versified in too many languages to 
be very excellent in any. • 

PAULO (Mauk), a celebrated traveller, was the son of 
Nicholas Paulo, a Venetian, who went with his brother 
Matthew, about 1225, to Constantinople, in the reign of 
Baudoin. While they were on this expedition Marco was 
born. On their return through the deserts thev arrived at 
the city where Kublai, grand khan of tlie Tartars, resided. 
This prince was higlily entertained with the account winch 
they gave him of the Fluropean manners and customs, and 
appointed them his atnbassadors to the pope, in order to 
demand of his holiness a hundred missionaries. They 
accordingly came to Italy, obtained from the Roman pon- 
tilT two Dominicans, the one an Italian, and the other an 
Asiatic, and carried W'ith tliem young Marco, for whom the 
7’artar prince ex[)regsed a singular afl'ection. 'J’liis youth 
was at an early period taught the ditferent dialects of Tar- 
tary, and was afterwards employed in embassies which gave 
him the opportunity of traversing T’artary, China, and 
other eastern countries. After a residence of seventeen 
years at the court of the great khan, the three Venetians 
came back to their own country in 1295, with immense 
wealth. A short time after his return, Marco served his 
country at sea against the Genoese, his galley in a naval 
engagement was sunk, and himself taken prisoner ami 

t Niccron, voh. VIll aud X — Cliaufopie. — Die!, llijt. 
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cafried to Genoa. He remained there many years in con- 
finement ; and, as well to amuse his melancholy, as to 
gratify those who desired it of him, sent for his notes from 
Venice, and composed the history of his own and his 
father’s voyages in Italian, under this title, “ Delle mara- 
viglie del muiido da lui vidute,” &c. of w'hich the first 
edition appeared at Venice in 1496 , 8vo. This work has 
been translated into several foreign languages, and has 
been inserted in various collections. The best editions are 
one in Latin, published by Andrew Muller at Cologne in 
1671 , and one in French, to be found in the collection of 
voyages published by Bergeron, at the Hague in 1735 , in 
two vols. In the narrative there are many things not easily 
believed *, but the greater part of his accounts has been 
verified by succeeding travellers. He not only gave better 
accounts of China than had been before received ; but 
likewise furnished a description of Japan, of several islands 
of the East Indies, of Madagascar, and the coasts of Africa, 
so that from iiis work it might be easily collected that a di- 
rect passage by sea to the East Indies was not only pos- 
sible, but practicable. * 

PA ULUS (jEginkta), a native of the island JEgina, now 
Engia, whence he has his name, flourished, according to 
Le Clerc, in the fourth century ; but with more truth he 
is placed by Abulfaragius, who is allowed to give the best 
account of those times, in the seventh. It is said that he 
travelled over Greece and other countries to gain infor- 
mation respecting the medical art ; and that he studied at 
Alexandria before it was taken and plundered by Amrour, 
and there copied a part of the works of Alexander Trallian, 
who was his favourite author. On his return from his 
travels he made an abridgment of the works of Galen, and 
wrote several treatises, which are deservedly famous. It 
appears that his knowledge in surgery was very great ; for 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, one of the best chirurgical 


^ Among these, it seems difficnlt 
to believe, that as soon as the grand 
)chan was informed of the arrival of 
two Venetian merchants, who were 
«ome to sell theriaea (or treacle) at his 
court, he sent before them an escort 
of 40,000 men, and afterwards dis- 
patclied these Venetian ambassadors 
to the pope, to beseech his holiness to 
send him a hundred missionaries. It 


is equally difficult to believe that tba 
pope, who don biles had an ardent 5real 
for the propagation of the faith, instead 
of a hundred should have sent him only 
two missionaries.-— The authors of the 
Unive»8al Hi.story are of opinion that 
what Mark Pauio- wrote from his own 
knowledge is both curious and true* 
and where he erred he was probably 
deceived by his father and uncle. 
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writers, lias thought fit to transcribe him in a great number 
of places. 

.^gineta’s principal works are, 1. “ Salubria de sanitate 
tuenda prsecepta,” Argent. 1511, 8vo. 2. De re medica 
libri septein,” Greek, Venice, 152S, fol. and often re- 
printed both in Greek, Latin, and other languages, with 
commentaries. 3. ** De crisi et diebus criticis, eorumque 
signis,” Basil. 1529, 8vo. He appears to have been par- 
ticularly skilful in the disorders of the female sex, and is 
the first in antiquity who deserves the title of accoucheur. ’ 

PAUSANIAS, an ancient Greek writer, who has left 
ns a curious description of Greece, lived in the second 
century, but very few particulars of his life are known. 
•Suidas mentions two of this name ; one of Laconia, who 
wrote concerning the Hellespont, Laconia, the Amphyc- 
tions, &c. ; another, who was a sophist or rhetorician of 
Cmsarea in Cappadocia, lived at the same time with Aris- 
tides, and is mentioned by Philostratus, in his Lives of the 
Orators. This last is supposed to be our Pausanias. He 
was, according to the same Philostratus, “ a disciple of the 
famous sophist Herodes Atticus, whom he imitated in many 
respects, hut especially in composing without premedita- 
tion. His pronunciation was according lo the manner of 
the Cappadocians, who had a way of lengthening short 
syllabled, and shortening long ones. The character of his 
composition was negligent, yet not without force. He 
declaimed a long time at Home, where he died very old, 
though he continued all the while a lucmher of the college 
at Athens.” His work is properly an account of a journey 
through Greece, in which the author i.-oted every thing 
that was remarkable. All j>ub!ic inonnments, as temples, 
theatres, tombs, statues, paintings, &,c. came within his 
design: he took the dimensions of cities, which liad for- 
merly been great and famous, but were then in ruins ; nor 
did he hastily pass over places that were memorable for 
illustrious transactions of old. By these observations be 
throws iinuch light upon the history and antiquities of 
Greece ; and clears up many passages in ancient authors, 
which would otherwise have remained very j>erplexed and 
obscure. His work has been recommeiichijd to nioderii tra- 
vellers, and it is well known that Spoil and Wbeler made 
great use of it. 


^ Kioy, Diet. Hist, dt; Medicine. 
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Pausanlas was first published at Venice in 1516, fol. 
Aldus, who was assisted by Marcus Musurus : Musurus 
wrote a' preface in Greek, which is prefixed to this edition, 
and addressed to John Lascaris, a learned Greek of the 
same age. Afterwards, in 1547, Komulus Amaseus pub- 
lished a Latin version of this work at Ronne; and, three 
years after, an edition was printed at Basil, with a newr 
Latin version by Abr. Loescherus. A better edition than 
had yet appeared, with the Greek text of Aldus corrected 
by Xy lander, and the Latin version of Amasens by Sylbnr- 
gius, came out at Francfurt, 1583, in folio ; from which 
that of Hanover, 1613, in folio, was printed word for word! 
But the best of all is that of Leipsir, 1690, in folio, with 
the notes of Kuhnius. This learned man had already 
given proof, by bis critical labours upon ^.lian, I). Laer- 
tius, and Pollux, that he was very well qualified for a work 
of this nature ; and his notes, though short, are very good. 
When he undertook this edition of Pausanias he proposed 
great advantages from four manuscripts in the king of 
Franco’s library ; but, upon consulting tiiein on several 
corrupt and obscure passages, he found that they <litl not 
vary from Aldus’s cop^’. The main succours ho derived 
w'ere from some manuscript notes of Isaac Casaubon, upon 
tlie margin of Aldus’s edition ; and, by the iiolp of these, 
and liis own critical skill, he was enabled to correct and 
amend an infinite number of places. A new edition, in 4 
vols. Svo, was ptiblished at Loipsic, in 171'4 — 1797, by 
Jo. Frid. Facins, which by the few' who liave had an oppor- 
tunity of examining it, is thought excellent. It has very 
correct iiulexcs, and some aid from a Vienna and a Mos- 
cow inanuscript. An Fnglish tratislalion was published in 
1794 by Mr. 'Thomas Tayhir. * 

PAUTRK (Anthony le), a Parisian architect of the 
seventeenth century, and one of a family of artists, e.x- 
celled in the ornaments and decorations of hnildings, and 
was architect to Louis XIV'. ami monsieur bis only brother. 
He piamied the cascades, which are so justly atimired, at 
the castle of St. Cloud, and built the church of the nuns 
of Port-royal, at Paris, in 1625. Le Pant re was received 
into the royal academy of sculpttire, December 1, 1671, 
and died some years after. His “ Cliuvres d’Arciiiteciure” 
are engraved in one vol. folio, sometimes bound up in five. 

> Vossius de Hist. Gia-c. — rabric. Bibl. Grree.-— Saxii Ouomasi. 
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John le Pautre, his ■ relation, born in 1617, at Paris, was 
placed with a joiner, who taught him the first rudiments of 
drawing ; but he soon surpassed his master, and became 
an excellent designer, and skilful engraver. He perfectly 
understood alt the ornamental parts of architecture, and 
the embellishments of country houses, such as fountains, 
grottos, jets-d’eau, and every other decoration of the gar- 
den. John le Pautre was admitted a member of the royal 
academy of painting and sculpture April 1 1, 1677, and 
died February 2, 1682, aged sixty-five. His “ CEuvres 
d’ Architecture,” Paris, 1751, 3 vols. fol. contains above 
782 plates, which were much valued by the chevalier Ber- 
iiin. Peter le Pautre, related to the two preceding, was 
born at Paris, March 4, 1659, and excelled so much in 
statuary as to be appointed sculptor to his majesty. He 
executed at Rome, in 1691, the beautiful group of jEneas 
and Anchises, which is in the grand walk at the Thuilleries; 
and completed, in 1716, that of Arria and Paitus (or rather 
of Lucretia stabbing herself in presence of Collatinus) 
which 'riieodon had begun at Rome. Several of his other 
works embellish Marly. This ingenious artist w'as profes- 
sor and perpetual director of St. Luke’s academy, and died 
at Paris, January 22, 1744, aged eighty-four. * 

PAUW (CouNELlus DE), a native of Amsterdam, who 
distinguished himself by his philosophical writings, was 
born there in 1739; no particulars of his early lile are 
given in our authority, but it appears that he was educated 
for the church, and held a canon ly in some part of Ger- 
many. He (lied July 7, 1799, at Xantem, near Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He was uncle to the famous, (,»• rather infamous, 
Anacharsis C’loots, who was the idol of the lowest of the 
mob of Paris about the time of the revolution, and his 
opinions were in some respects as singular; hut be had far 
more learning, and more .skill in disguising tliem. He is 
principally known for his “ Recherches philosuphiqiies, 1. 
sur les Giecs; 2. sur les Americains, les Egyptiens, el les 
Chinois,” Paris, 1795, 7 vols. 8vo. In this his countrymen 
seem willing to allow that he asserts more than he proves ; 
that his object is to contradict all preceding historians, and 
to lessen the character of tiie-nations he describes. His style 
is agreeable, but he is full of paradoxes, and of those bold 
ppitiiuns which were once in vogue in France, and recoaw 
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mended him much to Frederick the Great of Prussia, while 
they rendered him obnoxious to the ministers of religion.^ 
PAYS (Renk'le), sieur of Vdleneuve, a French poet, 
born at Nantes in 1636, was for a considerable time comp- 
troller-general of the iniposis in Dauphin^ ami Provence; 
yet he mingled the flowers of poetry with the tliorns of 
tliat occupation, and became celebra:ed at court by a mis- 
cellaneous publication of prose and verse, entitled “ Ami- 
ties, Amonrs, et Amourettes,” published in 1685. This 
publicatiott gained him particularly the favour of the la- 
dies; and the duke of Savoy honoured him with the title of 
chevalier of St. Maurice, and Ite was ma le a member of 
the academy of Arles. The latter part of his life was em- 
bittered by a law suit, which obliged him to pay for the 
dishonesty of one of his associates in office. He died April 
30, 1690, at the age of fifty-four. His remaining works 
are, 1. “ Zelotidc,” a novel of gallantr}", which was ad- 
mired ill the country, but despised at Paris. 2. A collec- 
tion of poetry, containing eclogues, sonnets, stanzas, &c. 
published at Paris in 1672, in 2 vols. l2mo, under the 
title of “ Nouvelles Oeuvres.” These contain rather the 
fancies of a minor wit, than the efforts of real genius. ® 
PF,ACHAM (Henuy), a writer of considerable note i:i 
bis day, appears to have been llie son of Mr. Henry 
Peachatn of Leverton, in Holland, in the county of Lin- 
coln, and was horn in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, unless he was the Henry Peachatn who published 
“The Garden of Floquence,” a treatise on rhetoric, in 
1577, 4tti, and then he must he referred to the early part 
of the reign of queen Flizaheth. liut we are more inclined 
to think, with Mr. Malone, that the “ Garden of Elo- 
quence” was a production of his father’s. Very little is 
know'll with certainty of his history, ami that little has 
been gleaned from his works, in wltich he frequently intro- 
duces himself. In his “ Ctmipleat Gentleman,” be sa 3 ’g 
he vvas horn at North Mims, near St. Alban’s, where he 
received his education under an ignorant schoolmaster. 
He was afterwards of Trinity college, Camltridge, and in 
the title to his “Minerva,” styles himself master of arts. 
He speaks of his being w'ell skilled in music, and it appears 
that he residetl a considerable time in Italy, where be 
learnt music of Orazio Vecchi. He was also intimate witU 


* Diet, Hist. 
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all the great masters of the time at home, and has charac- 
terized their several styles, as well as those of manj? on the 
continent. His opinions, says Dr. Burney, concerning 
their works are very accurate, and manifest great know- 
ledge of all that was understood at the time re.spectiug 
practical music. 

He informs us also of his skill in painting ; that he could 
take likenesses, and on one occasion took his majesty’s 
(Janies I.) as he sat at dinner. He also made, perhaps en- 
graved, a map of Cambridge. Lord Orford mentions his 
engraving of a good print, after Holbein, of sir Tliomas 
Cromw'ell, knight, afterwards earl of Essex. From his 

Gentleman’s Exercise” we learn that he eilhi r kept 
school, or had private pupils. Lord Orford says that he 
was tutor to the cliildren of the earl of Arundel, whom he 
accompanied to the Low Countries. In the same work, 
Peacham says he translated king James’s “ Basilicoa 
Doron” into Latin verse, and presented it to prince Henry, 
to whom he also dedicated his “ Minerva Britannica” in 
1612. He also published in 1615, “Prince Henry re- 
vived ; or a poem upon the birth of prince H. Frederick, 
heir apparent to Frederick Count Palatine of tlie Riiine.” 
The only other particulars we derive from his own hints 
are, that he lived for some time in St. Marlin’s in the 
Fields, and was addicted to melancholv. It is said that he 
was reduced to poverty in his old age, and wrote penny 
pamphlets for bread. This last is asserted in a MS note 
by John Gibbon, Blueinantle, on a copy of one of Pea- 
cham’s tracts sold at Mr. West’s sale. It is entitled “ A 
Dialogue between the cross in Cheap and Charing efusse. 
Comforting each other, as fearing their fall, in these un- 
certain times. By Ryhen Pameach” (Henry Peacham). 
The chief merit of this, Mr. Gough says, is that its wooden 
frontispiece exhibits the ruined shaft of Charing Cross, 
and the entire cross of Cheap. It has no date. Cheap- 
side cross, we know, was taken down in 1640. 

The work by which Peacliam is best known is his ** Com- 
plete Gentleman,” a 4to volume, printed in 1622, and re- 
printed in 1627, 1634, 1654, and 1661. This last edition 
received some improvements in the heraldic part from 
Thomas Blount, author of the “ Jocular Tenures.” It 
treats of “ nobilitie in geucrall ; of dignitie and necessitie 
of learning in princes and nobilitie ; the time of learning ; 
the dutie of parents in their children’s education ; of a 
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gentleman’s carriage in the universitie; of style in speak- 
ings writing, and reading history j of cosmograpbj^ ; of 
memorable observation in the survey of the earth ; of geo- 
metry ; of poetry ; of musicke ; of statues and medalls ; of 
drawing and pajniing in oyle ; of sundry blazonnes both 
ancient and modern ; of armory or blazing armes ; of ex- 
tTcise of body ; of reputation and carriage ; of travaile ; of 
vvarre ; of fishing.” 

His Of her works are, 1. “ Minerva Britannica, or a gar- 
den of Heroical Devises,” &c. 1612, 4to. This is a collec- 
tion of emblems in verse, with a plate to each. Mr. Ellis 
has selected several specimens from this curious volume, 
2. “Tlie period of Mourning, in memory of the late prince. 
Together with Nuptial Hymnes in honour of this happy 
marriage betvveene B'rederick. count Palatine and Elizabeth 
daughter of our Sovereigue,” 1613, 4to. 3. A mo.se 
true relation of the affairs of Oleve and Gulick,” &c. 1614, 
4to, in prose. 4. “ Thalia’s Banquet,” a volume of epi- 
grams,” 1620, 12mo. 5. “ The Valley of Varietie,” 1638, 

i'imo. 6. “ The Duty of all true subjects to their king; 
as also to their native country in time of extremity and 
danger,” in two books, 1639, 4to. 7. “The worth of a 
penny, or a caution to keep money ; with the causes of 
the scarcity and misery of the want thcBeof, in these hard 
and merciless times ; as also how to save it, in our diet, 
apparel, recreations, &c.” 4to. This piece of humour, 
which appeared first in 1647, was reprinted in 1667, 1677, 
and 1695, and perhaps oftener. S. “ The Gentleman’s 
lllxercise ; or an Exquisite Practise as well for drawing all 
manner of beasts in their true portraiture, as also the 
making of colours for limning, painting, tricking, and 
blazoning of coats of arms, &c.” 1630, and 1634, 4to. All 
these are works of considerable merit, Peacham being a 
man of general knowledge, good taste, and acute obser- 
vation, and were very popular during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His “ Complete Gentleman ” particularly was in 
high estimation with the gentry of that age. Sir Charles 
Sedley, who had been guilty of an olfeuce against good 
manners, and was indicted for it, was asked on his trial by 
the chief justice, sir Robert Hyde, whether he had ever 
read the “ Complete Gentleman” ? ' 

* Cole’s MS Athenue ia Brit. Mus. — Hawkins’s Histr of Music.-— Goiiefh’s To- 
pography.— Dr. Burney in Rees’s Cyclopaedia. — Ellis’s Specimens.— Walpole’s 
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PEACOCK, or PECOCK (Reynold), bishop of St. 
Asaph, and Chichester, in the reign of Henry VI. is sup- 
posed to have been born in Wales about 1390. He was 
educated in Oriel college, Oxford, of which he was chosen 
fellow in October 1417, in the room of Richard Garsdale, 
S. T, P. who was then elected provost of the college. 
Having studied with a view to the church, he was ordained 
deacon and priest in 1420 by Fleming, bishop of Lincoln. 
In 1425 he took his degree of bachelor of divinity, and 
about this time is supposed to have left the university. 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, was now protector of the 
kingdom, and being a great |>atron of learned men, in- 
vited Mr. Peat'oek to court, where he was enabled to make 
a very considerable ligure by his tah nts. In 1431, lie was 
elected mastto* of the college of St. Spirit and St. Mary, 
founded by sir Richard Wiiittington ; and vvitli it was ap- 
pointed to the rectory of St. Michael in Riola, now St. 
Michael Ro} al, situated in the street called Tower Royal 
in Vintry ward. I'his sit nation he resigned in 1444, on 
being promoted to tlie bishopric, of St. Asaph. To whom 
he owed this preferment seems uncertain, as his patron 
the duke of (Tloucestcr was now declining in c'ourt interest, 
but perhaps the estimation lie was held in at court may ac- 
count lor it. He now was honoured with the dc^gree of 
H. D. at Oxford, in his absence, and w^ithout performing 
any exercises, an omission for whicli he v\as reproached 
afterw'ards by his enemies, although it was not then un- 
common. In 1447 lie preached a sermon at FanTs cross, 
in which lie maintaine*! that bishops were not under obli- 
gation to preach or to take tlie cure of souls, and that their 
duties consist cmtirely in the various acts of church govern- 
ment. 1 liis dcjctrine was not very palatable even llien, 
and he was under the necessity of explaining himself to 
the archbishop of Canterbury ; but it showed, what ap- 
peared more clearly afterwards, that was accustomed to 
think for himself, and to pay little deference to authority 
or custom. 

In 1 ‘i49, ho was translated to the see of Chichester, and 
now began to give ojiinions which were ill suited to the 
times in which lie lived. Altliougli he had taken great 
pains both in his preaching and writings to defend the esta- 
blished cluncli tigainst tlie disciples ofWicklifTe, now called 
Lollard^, lic‘ gave it as liis opinion, that the most probable 
means of reclaiming them was by allowing them the use of 
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their reason, and not insisting on the infallibility of the 
church. The clergy, we may suppose, were not satisfied 
with such doctrine; and many of the learned men of the 
universities were so highly offended with it, and with bis 
writing in the English language on subjects which ought 
to be concealed from the laity, that they at last prevailed 
with the archbishop of Canterbury to cite him. The arch- 
bishop accordingly issued his mandate, in Oct. 1457, or- 
dering all persons to appear who had any thing to allege 
against the bishop of Chichester ; and his books being 
found to contain various heretical opinions, he read a re- 
cantation, first in the archbishop’s court at Lambeth, and 
afterwards at St. Paul’s cross, where his books were burnt, 
as they also were at Oxford. He was likewise deprived of 
his bishopric, and confined in Tborney abbey, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, where it is supposed be died about 1460. His 
biographer has given an ample account of his writings, ail 
of which remain in M.S. except his “Treaiise of Faith,” 
published by Wharton in 1688, 4to. He appears to have 
Ireen a man of learning, and an acute reasoner. The 
opinions for which he suffered were not perhaps so decided 
as to procure him admittance to the list of reformers ; but 
it is evident lliat lie was one of tlie first who contended 
against tlie inlallibility of the Romish church, and in fa- 
vour of the holy scriptures being the principal guide. In 
1744 the rev. .fohn J^ewis, of Margate, published “ The 
Life” of this prelate, which, as ho justly styles it, forms a 
“ sequel to the Life” of Wicklifi", and is an useful intro- 
duction to the history of tlie English reformation.* 

PEARCRi'. (Zachary), a learned English prelate, was 
born ;'t London, Sept. 8, 1690. He was the son of Tho- 
mas Pearce, a distiller, in High Holborn, who having ac- 
quired a competent fortune by bis business, purchased an 
estate at Little Eaiittg, in Middiese.x, to which he retired 
at the age of forty, and v\here he died in 1752, aged 
eighty-eiglii. His son, after some pre))aratory education 
at a .school at Ealing, was removed in 1704 to Westminster 
school, where he was soon distinguished lor his merit, and 
in 1707 was elected one of the king’s scholars. He re- 
mained at this school till the ,year 1710, when he was 
twenty years old. Tliis long continuance of his studies 
has been attributed to the high opinion Dr. Busby enter- 


> t.ire as above. 
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tained of faim, who was accustomed to detain those boys 
k>nger under his discipline, of whose future eminence he 
had most expectation. That Dr. Busby had such a custom 
is certain, and that it was continued by his successor is 
probable, but Mr. Pearce could not have been under the 
tuition of Busby, who died in 1695. To this delay, how- 
ever, without doubt, Mr. Pearce was greatly indebted for 
the philological reputation by which he was very early dis- 
tinguished. 

He was elected to Trinity college, Cambridge, in 1710, 
and during his first year’s residence, amused himself occa- 
sionally with the lighter species of composition. Among 
these were a letter in the Guardian, No. 121, signed AW 
Mum; and two Spectators, No. 572, and 633 ; specimen^ 
of that easy humour which characterizes these periodical 
works. Tn 1716 the first fruits of his philological studies 
appeared at the university press, in an excellent edition of 
Gipero “ De Oratore,” with very judicious notes and 
emendations. This volume, at the desire of a friend, he 
dedicated to lord chief jtistice Parker, afterwards earl of 
Maccle.sfield, to whom he was then a stranger, but wlio 
became his patron. Tiie first favour he bcstow'ed on Mr. 
Pearce, was to apply to Dr. Bentley for his interest in the 
election, of a fellowship, for which he w'as a candidate, and 
which he accordingly' obtained. Soon after this he paid a 
visit to the chief justice, who received him in the kindest 
manner, invited him to dinner at Kensington, and gave 
him a purse of fifty guineas. From that time an intimacy 
commenced, which was dissolved only by' his lordship’s 
death. 

In 1717 Mr. Pearce was ordained a deacon by Dr. Fleet- 
wood, bishop of Ely, and in the following year, priest, by 
the same prelate. It had always been his intention to de- 
vote himself to the church; but, as he himself informs us, 

he delayed to take orders till he w’as twenty-seven years 
of age ; and, as be thought, had taken time to prepare 
himself, and to attain so much knowledge of that sacred 
office, as should be sufficient to answer all the good pur- 
poses fbr which it is designed.” In 1 7 1 8 he went to reside 
as domestic chaplain with lord Parker, then lord Chan- 
cellor, who in 1719 gave him the rectory of Stapleford 
Abbots, in Essex, atid in the following year that more 
valuable one of St. Bartholomew Exchange. When he 
attempted to return his thanks to the chancellor for this 
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last preferment, his lordship said, “ You are not to thank 
me so much as Dr. Bentley, for this benefice.” “ How is 
that, my lord?” “Why,” added his lordship, “when! 
asked Dr. Bentley to viake you a fellow of Trinity college, 
he consented so to do but on ibis condition, that 1 would 
promise to unmake you again as soon as it lay in my power; 
and now be, by having performed his promise, has bound 
me to give you this living.” 

Not long after this, Mr. Pearce was appointed chaplain to 
his majesty; and in 1723 was presented by the chancellor 
to the vicarage of St. Martin’s in the Fields, on which he 
resigned St. Bartholomew’s. The parish, of which he was 
novv vicar, being large, and honoured with the residence 
of the royal family in it, the chancellor represented to Mr. 
Pearce the propnctj' of taking the degree of doctor in di- 
vinity ; and as he was rmt of sufficient standing in the uni- 
versity*, that honour was obtained for him by application 
to the archbishop of Canterbm'y. In 1724 he increased 
his reputation, as a critic, both at home and abroad, by 
his edition of Longinus ‘‘ De Subiimitate,” with a new 
Latin version and learned note.s. This apjteared first in 
an elegant 4to, but has since bcett reprinted in 8vo, and 
remained the best edition, until the publication of that of 
'i'oup. 

In 1739, in consequence of the late queen Caroline’s 
having recommended bun to sir Robert Walpole, Dr. Pearco 
was appointed dean of Winchester. He informs ns in his 
memoirs of what led to this promotion. When vicar of St. 
Martin’s, lord Sundon was one of his parisiiioners, and 
one of th(; members of parliament for Westminster. These 
two circumstances brought them acquainted together, and 
Dr. Pearce was sometimes invited to dinner, where he be- 
came acquainted with lady Sundon, queen Caroline’s fa- 
vourite, and by her means was introduced to her majesty, 
who iVequently honoured him with her conversation at the 
drawing-room. The subjects which her majesty started 
were hot what are often introduced in that circle. One 
day she asked him if he had read the pamphlets published 
by Dr. S tebbing, and Mr. Foster, upon the sort of heretics 
meant by St. Paul, whom in Titus iii. 10, 11, he repre- 
sents as “Yes, madam,” replied the doc- 

* He was at this time only of four- he refused to accept a degree by royal 
teen years standing; but nineleeii are mandate, as proposed by the chancel- 
required. It ought to be added, that lor, and preferred the Lamhelb degree. 
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tor, I have read all the pamphlets written by them ofi 
both sides of the question.” “ Well,” said the queen, 

which of the two do 3 'ou think to be in the right ?” The 
doctor answered, “ I cannot say, madam, which of the 
two is in the right, but I think that both of them are in 
the wrong ” She smiled, and said, “ Then what is your 
opinion of the text?” “Madam,” said the doctor, “it 
would take up more time than 3 'our majesty can spare at 
this drawing-room, for me to give my opinion and the 
reasons of it ; but if your inajest}’ should be pleased to lay 
your commands upon me, you shall know my sentiments 
of the matter in the next sermon which I shall have the 
honour to pn^ach before his majesty.” “ Pray do then,” 
said the queen, and he accordingly* prepared a sermon on 
that text, but the queen died a month before his term of 
preaching came about, and before he was promotetl to the 
deanry of Winchester. In 1744 the dean was elected pro- 
locutor of the lower house of convocation for the province 
of Canterbury', the archbishop having signified to some of 
the members, that the choice of him would he agreeable 
to Ills grace. 

In 1748 dean Pearce was promoted to the see of Bangor, 
but the history of this and of Ids subsequent translation to 
Rochester, will he best related in his own words ; “ In the 
year 1746,” says he, “ archbishop Potter being alone with 
dean Pearce one day at Lambeth, said to him, ‘ Why do 
you not try to engage your friend lord Bath ^ to get y'ou 
made a bishop ?’ ‘ My lord,’ said the dean, ‘ I am ex- 
tremely obliged to your grace for your good opinion of 
roe, and for your kind intentions in my favour; hut 1 have 
never spoken to him on that subject, nor ever thought of 
doing so, though I believe he would do what lies in his 
power ; but I will tell your grace very frankly, that I have 
no thoughts of any bishopric. All that I have in view is 
this: I arn now dean of Winchester ; and that deanry is 
worth upwards of 600/, a year ; my vicarage of St. Martin’s 
is about 500/. a year, and this last I should he glad of an 
opportunity of resigning, on account of the great trouble 
and little leisure which so large a parish gives me ; but if 
I should out- live my father, who is upwards of eighty years 

♦ His acquaintance with Mr. Pul- improved into a friendship that lasted 
teney arose in 1724, at an interview very nearly forty years, and till the 
with him respectiugr the re-bnilding of death of this statesman, who sat then 
St, Martin’s churclii and gradually in the hoqse of lords as earl of B^th. 
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old, I shall come to his estate, being i)is eldest son, which 
will enable me to resign my vicarage; and the profits of 
the dcanry alone, with my father’s estate, will make me 
quite contented.’ The archbishop smiled, and said, “Well, 
if you will not help yourself, your friends must do it for 
you,’ Accordingly bespoke to the earl of Bath, and they 
two agreed to try what they could do to make the dean of 
Winchester a bishop. 

“ In 1748 the bishopric of Bangor became vacant. The 
dean was then at Winchester, and received there a letter 
from Mr. Clark (afterwards sir Thomas, and master of the 
rolls) informing him, that lord chancellor Hardwicke wished 
to see dean Pearce thought of on that occasion, and that 
he hoped the dean would answer Mr. Clarke’s letter in 
such a way, as when seen, might he approved of by the 
ministry. Dean Pearce answered the letter with acknow- 
ledgment of tlie favour thought of for him; hut assuring 
Mr. Clark, who, as he perceived, was to communicate the 
answer to lord Hardwicke, that he had long had no thoughts 
of desiring a bishopric, and that he was tully satisfied with 
his situation in the chnrcli ; and that as to tlie ministry, he 
was always used to think as favourably of them as they 
could wish him to do, having never opposeil any of the 
public measures, nor designing so to do. In truth, the 
dean had then fixed upon a resolution to act no otherwise 
than as he had told tlie archhisliop he should, do, upon 
his father’s death. Tfic dean received no answer to this 
letter written to Mr. Clark, and he thought that there 
was an end of that matter. 

“ About a fortnight after this, the dean went up to his 
parish in Westminster; but in his way thither, lay one 
night at his father’s house, in Little Ealing, near Brent- 
ford ; where, the next morning early, a letter was brought 
to him from the duke of Newcastle by one of his grace’s 
serv’ants, signifying tliat Ids grace had his majesty’s order 
to make the dean of Winchester an offer of the bishopric 
of Bangor, and desiring to see him at the cockpit the next 
day at 12 o’clock. Accordingly he waited upon him, 
when, with many kind expressions to the dean, the duke 
signified the gracious offer of his majesty, which be had 
tire order to make him. The dean asked his grace, whe- 
ther he might be permitted to hold his deanry of Win- 
chester in with Bangor, to which the answer 

was. No ; but that he might hold the vicarage of St. Mar- 
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tin*s with it. The dean said, that he was desirous to quit 
the living, which was troublesome to him, and would be 
more so as he was growing in years ; but if that could not 
be indulged him, he rather chose to continue in his |)resent 
situation. The duke used some arguments to persuade 
the dean to accept of the offer with a commendam to bold 
the living. He could not, however, prevail with the dean 
any farther, than that he would take three days’ time to 
consider of it. During that time, the dean had brought 
his father and lord Bath to consent, that he might decline 
to accept of that bishopric without their dispiea.sure ; but 
before the dean s.aw the duke a second time, lord llard- 
wicke, then chancellor, sent for him, and desired him to 
be, without fail, at his house, that evening. He went, and 
lord Hardwicke told him, that he found, by the duke of 
Newcastle, that he made difficuities about accepting the 
bishopric wiiich was so graciously offered him. The dean 
gave his lordship an account of all that had passed between 
the duke and him ; upon which his lordship used many 
arguments with the dean to induce him to accept the offer, 
as intended. Among other things, he said, * If clergy- 
men of learning and merit will not accept of the bishoprics, 
how can the ministers of state be blamed, if they are 
forced to fill them with others less deserving V The dean 
was struck with that question, and had nothing ready in 
his thoughts to reply to it. He therefore promised lord 
Hardwicke to consent, the next day, when he was to see 
the duke of Newcastle. ‘ Well then,’ said lord Hard- 
wicke, ‘ when you consent, do it with a good grace.’ The 
dean promised to do that too; and accordingly he declared 
to the duke, the next day, his ready acceptance of his 
majesty’s offer, with such acknowledgments of the royal 
goodness as are proper on the occasion; arid on f'eb. 21, 
1748, he was consecrated bishop of Bangor. 

** In the year 1755, the bishop of Bangor being with 
airchbishop Herring at Croydon, and walking with him in 
his garden, he said, ‘ My Lord, you know that the bishop 
of Rochester, Dr. Wilcocks, is very ill, and probablj' will 
not live long; will you accept of his bishopric and the 
deanry of Westminster, in exchange for yours of Bangor?'’ 
The bishop excused himself, and told him plainly, that his 
father being dead, and his estate come to him, he had riOw 
nothing in view, but to beg his majesty’s leave to resign 
the see of Bangor, and to retire to a private life in the year 
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1757 ; that so long, he was contented to continue in the 
possession of the bishopric of Bangor ; but that then he 
designed to try if he could obtain leave to resign, and live 
upon his private fortune. The archbishop replied, ‘ I 
doubt whether the king will grant it, or that it can be 
done.* A second time, at another visit there, he mentioned 
the same thing, and a second time the bishop gave him 
the same atiswer. But in a short time after, upon another 
visit, when the archbishop mentioned it a third time, he 
added, * My lord, if you will give me leave to try what I 
can do to procure you this exchange, I promise you not to 
take it amiss of you, if you refuse it, though I should ob- 
tain the offer for you.’ ‘ This is very generous in your 
grace,’ said the bishop, ‘ and 1 cannot refuse to consent 
to wliat you propose to do.’ 

“ Sometime after, in the same year (the bishop of Roches- 
ter declining very last), the duke of Newcastle sent to the 
bishop of Bangor, and desired to see him the next day. 
He went to him, and the duke informed him, that he was 
told, that the chancellorship of Bangor was then vacant, 
and he pressed the bishop so much to bestow it upon one 
whom he had to recommend, that the bishop consented to 
comply with his request, ‘ Well, my lord,’ said the duke, 

* now I have another favour to ask of you.’ ‘ Pray, mv 
lord duke,’ said the bishop, * what is that ?’ * Why,’ saiil 

the duke, * it is, that you will accept of the bishopric of 
Rochester, and deaiiry of Westminster, in exchange for 
Bangor, in case the present bishop of Rochester should 
die.’ ‘ My lord,’ said 'the bishop, ‘ if I had thoughts of 
exchanging my bishopric, I should prefer what you men- 
tion before any other dignities.’ * That is not,’ said the 
duke, * an answer to my question ; will you accept them in 
exchange, if they are offered to you ?’ ‘Your grace offers 
them to me,’ said the bishop, ‘ in so generous and friendly 
a manner, that 1 promise you to accept them.’ Here the 
conversation ended ; and I)r. Wilcocks dying in the begin- 
ning of the year 17.56, the bishop of Bangor was promoted 
to the bishopric of Rochester and deanry of Westminster.” 

On the death of Dr. Sherlock, bishop of London, lord 
Bath spoke to the bishop of Rochester, and offered' to use 
liis endeavours with his majesty for appointing him to suc- 
ceed that eminent prelate; but Dr. Pearce told him, that 
from the earliest time that he could remember himself to 
have considered. about bishoprics, he had determined never 
VoL. XXIV. Q 
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to accept the bishopric of London, or the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, and he begged his lordship not to make any 
application in his behalf fur the vacant see of London. 
Lord Bath repeated his offer on the death of Dr. Osbaldis- 
ton in 1763, but Dr. Pearce again declined the proposal, 

' and was indeed so far from desiring a higher bishopric, 
that he now meditated the resignation of what he ])Ossessed. 
This is one of the most remarkable circumstances in the 
life of Dr. Pearce. Being now (1763) seventy-three years 
old, and finding himself less fit for the duties of bishop 
and dean, he informed his friend lord Bath of hi.s intention 
to resign butli, and to live in a retired manner upon his 
own private fortune; and after much discourse upon 
the subject at different times, he prevailed upon his 
lordship at last to acquaint his majesty with his intention, 
and to desire, in the bishop’s name, the honour of a pri- 
vate audience from his majesty for that purpose, 7’his 
being granted, Dr. Pearce stated his motives as he had 
done to lord Bath, adding that he was desirous to retire 
for the opportunity of spending more time in his devotions 
and studies; and that he was of the same way of thinking 
with a general officer of the emperor Charles V. who, 
when he desired a dismission from that monarch’s service, 
told him, “ Sir, every wise man would, at tlie latter end 
of life, wish to have an interval between the fatigues of 
business and eternity.” The bishop then shewed the king, 
in a written paper, instances of its having been done seve- 
ral tihies, and concluded with telling bis majesty, that he 
did not expect or desire an immediate answer to his re- 
quest, but rather that his majesty would first consult some 
of his ministers as to the propriety and legality of it. This 
the king consented to do; and about two months after, he 
sent for the bishop and told him, that he had consulted 
with two of his lawyers, lord Mansfield and lord Northing- 
ton, who saw no objection to the proposed re.sig nation, 
and in consequence of their opinion, his majesty signified 
his own consent. The interference, however, of lord Bath, 
in requesting that his majesty would give the bishopric and 
deanry to Dr. Newton, then bishop of Bristol, alarmed the 
ministry, who thought that no dignities in the church should 
be obtained from the crown, but through their bands. 
Lord Northington suggested to his majesty some doubts 
on the subject, and represented that the bishops in gene- 
ral disliked the design ; and at length Dr. Pearce was told 
by his majesty, that he must think no more about resigning 
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the bishopric ; but that he would have all the merit of 
having done it.” In 1768, however, he was permitted to 
resign his deanry, which was nearly double in point of in- 
come to the bishopric which he was obliged to retain. 

With respect to Dr. Pearce’s earnest desire of resigning 
his preferments, his biographer observes, that it gave oc- 
casion to much disquisition and conjecture. As it could 
not be founded in avarice, it was sought in vanity ; and 
Dr. Pearce was suspected as aspiring to tlie antiquated 
praise of contempt of wealth, and desire of retirement.’* 
Diit his biographer, who had the best opportunities of 
judging, is of opinion, that his motives were what he pub- 
licly alleged, a desire of dismission from public cares, and 
of opportunity for more continued study. To a private 
friend the bishop tleclared that “ as be never made a sine- 
cure of his preferments, he was now tired of business, and 
being in his 74th 3 'ear, he wished to resign while liis facul- 
ties were entire, lest he might chance to outlive them, and 
the church suffer by^ his infirmities.” 

Being now disengaged from his deanry, bishop Pearce 
seemed to consider himself as freed from half his burthen, 
and with such vigour as time had left him, and such ala- 
crity as hope continued to supply, he prosecuted his epis- 
copal functions and private studies. It redounds greatly 
to his honour, that in the disposal of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, he never gave occasion to censure, except in the 
single instance of a jmungman*, on whom he bestowed 
the valuable rectory of Stone, in consideration of his being 
great grandson of his first patron, the earl of Macclesfield, 
whose favours, conferred forty years before, his gratitude 
did not suffer him to forget. 

In 1773, by too much diligence in his office, bishop 
Pearce had exhausted his strength beyond recovery. Hav- 
ing confirmed at Greenwich, seven hundred persons, he 
found himself, the next da}^, unable to speak, and never 
regained his former readiness of utterance. This hap- 
pened on the first of October, and from that time, he 

^ The reverend Thomas Heathcote. tacked, than many panegyrics ; he- 

This appointment gave so much of- cause it shews, that he who dcsirtd to 
fence to one, named by himself Cleri- say evil, had at last nothing to say.” 
cus RolTensis, who seemed to think the With respect to lord Macclesfield, ihfs 
rights of seniority violated, that be reader will find one of the a hic'.t vindi- 
vrrote against his diocesan, a pamphlet cations of that uoblemaa from the pea 
tilled with the acrimony of disappoint* of bishop Pearce, in the ** JLife” pub- 
merit; but which must cotuluce more lished by Mr. Derby, 
to raise the character of the man at^ 

U 2 
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remained in alanguishing state; his paralytic complaint in- 
creased, and at length his power of swallowing was almost 
lost. Being asked by one of his family, who constantly 
attended him, how he could live with so little nutriment, 

I live,” said he, ** upon the recollection of an innocent 
and well-spent life, which is my only sustenance.” After 
some months of lingering decay, he died at Little Ealing, 
June 29, 1774, aged eighty-four, and was buried by his 
wife in the church of Bromley in Kent, where a monument 
is erected to his memory with an epitaph written by him- 
self, merely rehearsing the dates of his birth and death, 
and of bis various preferments. A cenotaph w'as afterwards 
erected in Westminster-abbey, with a Latin inscription. 

Bishop Pearce married, in Feb. 22, the daughter of Mr. 
Adams, an eminent distiller in Holborn, with a consider- 
able fortune, and lived with her upwards of fiftj'-one years 
in the highest degree of connubial happiness. 7'heir chil- 
dren all dying young, he made his brother William Pearce, 
esq. his heir and executor. He bequeathed his libiary to 
the dean and chapter of Westminster, except such books 
as they already had. His manuscripts, with the books not 
left to Westminster, and the copy-right of all his works, 
except the Longinus sold to Mr. Tonson, he gave to his 
chaplain, the rev. John Derb^. Besi*les some legacies to 
individuals, and some to various public charities, he left 
a noble bequest of five thousand pounds Old .South Sea 
Annuities, towards the better support of the twenty widows 
of clergymen, who are maintaitied in the college of Brom- 
ley, the funds of which had become too scanty for that 
kind of genteel provision intended by the founder, bishop 
Warner. Bishop Pearce’s benefaction raised the widow’s 
pensions to 30/. per ann. and the chaplain’s salary to 60/. 
His heir, William Pearce, esq. who died in 1782, left a 
reversionary legacy of 12,000/. for the purpose of building 
ten bouses for clergynum’s widows, in addition to bishop 
Warner’s college, and endowing them. Thi.s legacy fall- 
ing* in a few years ago, the houses were completed in 
1802. 

The diligence of bishop Pearce’s early studies, says his 
biographer, appeared by its efl'ects ; he was firsi known to 
Isbe public by philological learning, wiiich he c nitinued 
to cultivate in his advanced age. Cicero “ l)e Oratore’* 
was published by him, when be was iiaclu lor of arts, and 
Cicero ** He Officiis,” when he was dean of Winchester, 
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in 1745 . The edition of Cicero undertaken by Olivet, 
produced a correspondence between him and Dr. Pearce, in 
which Olivet expresses, in terms of great respect, his esteenn 
of bis learning, and his conBdence in his criticism. But Dr. 
Pearce did not confine his attention to the learned lan» 
guages : he was particularly studious of ' Milton’s poetry, 
and when Dr. Bentley published his imaginary emendations 
of the “ Paradise Lost,” wrote in opposition to them a full 
vindication of the established text. This was published in 
1733 , Svo, under the title of “ Review of the Text of Pa- 
radise Lost,” and is now become very scarce ; but many, 
both of the conjectures and refutations, are preserved in 
bishop Newton’s edition. 

In his domestic life he was quiet and placid, not difficult 
to be pleased, nor inclined to harass his attendants or in- 
feriors by peevishness or caprice. This calmness of mind 
appeared in his whole manner and deportment. His sta- 
ture was tall, his appearance venerable, and his counte- 
nance expressive of benevolence. 

In his parochial care he was punctually diligent, and 
very seldom omitted to preach ; but his sermons had not 
all the effect which he desired, for his voice was low and 
feeble, and could not reach the whole of a numerous con- 
gregation. Those whom it did reach were both pleased 
and edified with the good sense and sound doctrine which 
be never failed to deliver. When advanced to- the honours 
of episcopacy, he did not consider himself as placed in a 
state that allowed him any remission from the labours of his 
ministiy. He was not hindered by the distance of Bangor 
from annuall}'^ resorting to that diocese (one year only ex- 
cepted), and discharging his episcopal duties there, to 
1753 ; after which, having suffered greatly from the fatigue 
of his last journey, he was advised by his physician and 
friend, Dr. Heberden, and prevailed upon, not to attempt 
another. When he accepted the bishopric of Bangor, he 
established in himself a resolution of conferring Welsh pre- 
ferments or benefices only on Welshmen ; and to this re- 
solution he adhered, in defiance of influence or importu- 
nity. He twice gave away the deanry, and bestowed 
many benefices, but always chose for his patronage the 
natives of the country, whatever might be the murmurs of 
his relations, or the disappointment of his chaplains. The 
diocese of Rochester conjoined, as had been for some time 
usual, with the deanry of Westminster, afforded him a 
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course of duty more commodious. He divided his time 
between his public offices, and his solitary studies. He 
preached at Bromley or Ealing, and by many years labour 
in the explication of the New Testament, produced the 
Commentary,” Jkc. which was offered to the public after 
his decease. It was bequeathed to the care of the rev. 
John Derb}-, his lordship’s chaplain, who published it in 
1777, in 2 vols. 4to, underthe title of “A Commentary, 
with notes, on the Four F>angelists and the Acts of the 
Apostles, together with a new translation of St. Paul’s 
first epistle to the Corinthians, with a paraphrase and 
notes. To which are added other Theological pieces.’* 
Prefixed is an elegant dedication to the king, in the name 
of the editor, but from the pen of Dr. Johnson ; and a life 
w'ritten by the bishop himself, and connected in a regular 
narrative by paragraphs, evidently by Dr. Johnson’s pen. 
This life is highly interesting, and contains many curious 
particulars which we have been obliged to omit. 

Dr, Pearce published in his life-time nine occasional 
sermons, a discourse against self-murder, which is now in 
the list of tracts distributed by the Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge ; and soon after the publication of 
his “ Commentary,” his editor gave the public a collec- 
tion of the bishop’s “ Sermons on various subjects,” 4 vols. 
8vo. Besides what have been already specified, our au- 
thor published in 1720, a pamphlet entitled ‘‘An Account 
of Trinity college, Cambridge;” and in 1722, “ A Letter 
to the Clergy of the Church of England,” on occasion of 
the bishop of Rochester’s commitment to the 7’ower. He 
had also a short controversy with Dr. Middleton, against 
whom he published “ I’wo Letters,” and fully convicted 
that writer of disingenuousness in quotation. His editor, 
Mr. Derby, who had married his neice, did not long sur- 
vive his benefactor, dying Oct. 8, 1778, only five da^s after 
the date of his dedication of the bishop’s “ Sermons.”* 
PEARSALL (Richaud), a pious dissenting divine, was 
born at Kidderminster in Warwickshire, Aug. 29, 1698, 
and received his education at a dissenting academy at 
I'cwkesbury, in Gloucestershire, under Mr. Jones, who was 
likewise the master of this school when Messrs. Butler and 
Seeker, afterwards the well-known prelates, were educated 
itt it. Mr. Pearsall having been admitted into the ministry 

* Life as above. 
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fimong the dissenters, was settled for ten years at Bromyard, 
in Herefordshire, and afterwards for sixteen years at War- 
minster, in Wiltshire. His last charge, for about fifteen 
years, was at Taunton, in Somersetshire, where he died 
Nov. 10 , 1762 . He is known in the religious world by two 
works of considerable reputation, his “ Contemplations on 
the Ocean,” &c. in 2 vols. 12mo, which are mentioned 
with respect by Hervey in the third volume of his “ Theron 
and Aspasio;” and his “lleliquiaj Sacrx,” which were pub- 
lished by Dr. Gibbons, 1765 , 2 vols, iSmo. They consist 
of meditations on select passages of scripture, and sacred 
dialogues between a father and his children. He is much 
an imitator of Hervey, particularly in his Contempla- 
tions,” but has less imagination, although enough to catch 
the attention of young readers. * 

PEARSON (John), a very learned English bishop,''vvas 
born Feb. 12 , 1612 , at Snoring in Norfolk ; of which place 
liis father was rector. In 1623 he was sent to Eton school ; 
whence he was elected to King’s college, Cambridge, in 
1632 . He took the degree of B. A. in 1635 , and that of 
master in 1639 ; in which year he resigned his fellowship 
of the college, and lived afterwards a fellow- commoner in 
it. The same year he entered into orders, and was collated 
to a prebend in the church of Sarum. In IG iO he was 
appointed chaplain to Finch, lord-keeper of the great seal ; 
by whom in that year he was presented to the living of 
Torrington, in Suffolk. Upon the breaking out of the civil 
war he became chaplain to the lord Goring, whom he at- 
tended in the army, and afterwards to sir Robert Cook in 
London. In 1650 he was made minister of St. Clement’s, 
Eastcheap, in London. In 1657 he and Gunning, after- 
wards bishop of Ely, had a dispute with two Roman catho- 
lics upon the subject of schism. This conference was 
managed in writing, and by mutual agreement nothing was 
to be made public without the consent of both parties ; yet 
a partial account of it was published in 1658 , by one of the 
Romish disputants, cum privilegio^ at Paris, with this title, 
“Schism unmasked; a late conference,” &c. * In 1659 

' Gibbons’s Preface. 

To the piece is, ** A Preface of to Mr. Den’s Quaker no Papist, by 
the Catholic dispulants, containing the Mr. Thomas Smith, of ChrisL’s-culle^ti 
procecilings of both parties on matter in Cambridge,” Lon d, 1039, The cr»n- 
of fact.” There is an account of this ference was le^printed at Oxford during 
publication in a piece entitled “A the reign of king James II. under this 
Oagg for the Quakers ^ with an Answer title, “The Sc in sin of the Church of 
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he published An Exposition of the Creed,” at London, 
in 4to ; dedicated to bis parishioners of St. Clement’s, 
Eastcheap, to whom the substance of that excellent work 
had betn preached several years before, and by whom he 
•had been desired to make it public. This “ Exposition,’* 
tvhich has gone through twelve or thirteen editions, is ac- 
counted one of the most finished pieces of theology in our 
language. It is itself a body of divinity, the style of which 
is just; the periods, for the most part, well turned ; the 
method very exact ; and it is, upon the whole, free from 
those errors which are too often found in theological 
systems. There is a translation of itinto Latin by a foreign 
divine, who styles himself “Simon Joannes Arnoldus, Eccle- 
siaruin ballivia?, sive prasfectursB Sonuenburgensis Inspec- 
tor;” and a very valuable and judicious abridgment was in 
18 10 published by the rev. Charles Burney, LL. D. F. R. S. 

In the same year (1659) bishop Pearson published “The 
Golden llemaius of the ever-memorable Mr. John Hales, 
of Eton to which he wrote a preface, containing the 
character of that great man, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted for many years, drawn with great elegance and 
force. Soon after the restoration he was presentetl by 
Juxon, then bishop of London, to the rectory of St. Chris- 
topher’s, in that city ; created D. D. at Cambridge, in 
pursuance of the king’s letters mandatory; installed pre- 
bendary of Ely, archdeacon of Surrey, and made master 
of Jesus college, Cambridge; all before the end of 1660. 
March 26, 166 J, he succeeded JJr. Love in the Margaret 
professorship of that university; and, the first day of the 
eusuiiig year, was nominated one of the commissioners for 
the review of the liturgy in the conference at the Savoy'', 
where the nonconformists allow he w'as the first of their 
opponents for candour and ability. In April 1662, he was 
admitted master of Trinity college, Cambridge; and, in 
August resigned his rectory of St. Christopher’s, and pre- 
bend of Sarum. In 1667 he was admitted a fellow of the 
royal society. In 1672 he published, at Cambridge, in 
4to, “ Vindiciacj Epistolarum S. Ignatii,” in answer to 
mons. Daille; to which is subjoined, Isaaci Vossii epis- 

England demon'tratetl in four Argu- bridiin in 1688, 4to, under this title, 
ments,” &c. which was soon after ani- “ The Reformation of the Church of 
madverted upt.u by W'^illiam Saywell, England justified, &c. being an An- 
J>._ O. master of. Jesu5>college, Cam- swer to a pa;>er reprinted at Oxford, 
bridge, in a pamphlet |»i-iuled at Cam- Called, The iichisine,’* &c. 
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toke duae adversas Davidem Blondellam.'* Upon the 
death of Wilkins, bishop of Chester, Pearson was pro- 
moted to that see, to which he was consecrated Feb. y, 1673. 
In 1684 his “ Aiinales Cyprianici, sire tredecim annorum, 
tjuibus S. Cyprian, inter Christianos versatus est, historia 
chronologica,” was published at Oxford, with Fell’s edition 
of that father’s works. Dr. Pearson was disabled from all 
public service by ill health, having entirely lost his ine- 
mory, a considerable time before his death, which hap- 
pened at Chester, July 16, 1686. Two years after, his 
posthumous works were published by Dodwell at London, 
“Cl. Joannis Pearsoni Cestriensis nnper Episcopi opera 
posthuma, &c. &c.” There are extant two sermons pub- 
lished by him, 1. “ No Necessity fora Reformation,” 1661, 
4to. 2. “ A Sermon preached before the King, on Eccles. 
vii. 14, published by his majesty’s special command,” 1671, 
4to. An anonymous writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1789 p. 493) speaks of some unpublished MSS. by bishop 
Pearson in his possession. His MS notes on Suidas are in 
the library of Trinity college, Cambridge, and were used 
by Kuster in his edition. 

Our prelate was reckoned an excellent preacher, very 
judicious and learned, particularly accurate and exact in 
chronology, and well versed in the fathers and the eccle- 
siastical historians. Dr. Bentley used to say that bishop 
Pearson’s “ very dross was gold.” In bishop Burnet’s 
opinion he “ was in all respects the greatest divine of his 
age.” Bishop Huet also, to whom he communicated t'a- 
rioiis readings on some parts of Origen’s works, gives him 
a high character. But, as Burnet reminds us, he was an 
affecting instance “ of what a great man can fall to ; for his 
memory went from him so entirely, that he became a child 
some years before he died.” He had a younger brother 
Richard, professor of civil law in Gresham college, and 
under-keeper of the royal library at St. James’s, of whom 
Ward gives some account, but there is nothing very in- 
teresting in his history.* 

PECHANTRE (Nicolas dr)„ a French wit, the son of 
a surgeon of Toulouse, where he was born in 1638, wrote 
several Latin poems, which were reckoned good, but ap- 
plied himself chiefly to the poetry of J)is native country. 

t Biog. Brit. — Cole’s MS Athenas in Brit. Museum.— Ward’s Gresham Pro- 
fessors.— Buruet’s Own Times. 
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Having been three times honoured with the laurel at the 
academy of the Floral games, he wrote a tragedy called 
Gela, which was acted, in 1687, w'ith applause, in conse- 
quence of which he published it, with a dedication to the 
£rst prince of the blood. He wrote also “ Le sacrifice 
d’ Abraham and “Joseph vendu par ses Freres,” two sin- 
gular subjects for tragedies; but received with favour. He 
produced besides a tragedy called “ La Mort de Neron,” 
concerning which an anecdote is related, which nearly 
coincides with one which is current here, as having hap- 
pened to our dramatic poet Fletcher. He wrote usually 
at public-houses, and one day left behind him a paper, 
containing his plan for that tragedy ; in which, after va- 
rious marks and abbreviations, he had written at large, 

Ici le roi sera tu6 Here the king is to be killed. 
The tavern-keeper, conceiving that he had found the seeds 
of a plot, gave inlormation to the magistrate. The poet 
was accordingly taken up ; but on seeing his paper, which 
he had missed, in the hands of the person wlio had seized 
him, exclaimed eagerly, “ Ah ! there it is ; the very scene 
which 1 had planned for the death of Nero.” With this clue, 
his innocence was easily made oui, and he was discharged. 
PecJiantre died at Paris in 1709, being then seventy-one; 
he had exercised the profession of physic for some time, 
till he quitted it for the more arduous task of cultivating 
the drama. * 

PECHMEJA (John he), a man of letters in F'l'ance, who 
was for some lime professor of eloquence in the royal col- 
lege of la Flecbe, was born in 1741, at Villa Franca in 
llouergue. He was a disinterested scholar, a plain, modest, 
and virtuous man. His eulogimn on tlie great Colbert re- 
ceived the pulihc approbation of the French academy in 
1773. His principal fame has arisen from a poem (as he 
calls it) in prose, named “ Telcphus,” in twelve books. 
It was published in octavo in 1784, and is said to have been 
translated into English. The piece is well written, and 
contains, among other things, a beautiful picture of true 
friendship, of which he himself aiforded a noble example. 
Pechmeja, and M. du Breuil, an eminent physician of the 
time, w'ere the Pylades and Orestes of their age. The for- 
mer had a severe illness in 1776, when his friend flew to 
his assistance, and from that time they were inseparable. 


* Idoreri.— Diet. Hist, 
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and had every thing in common. A person once inquired 
)of Pechmeja what income he possessed, “ I have,” said he, 
** 1200 livres a-year,” Some wonder being expressed how 
he could subsist on so little, ** Oh,” said he, the doctor 
has plenty more.” The doctor died first of a contagious 
disorder, through which his friend attended him, and died 
only twenty days after, a victim to the strength of his friend- 
ship. He died about the end of April 1785, at the age of 
only forty-four. * 

PECK (Francis), a learned antiquary, the younger son 
of Robert and Elizabeth Peek, was born in the parish of 
St. John the Baptist, at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, May 4, 
and baptized May 12, 16112. His mother’s maiden name 
was Jephsori. It does not appear at what seminary he re- 
ceived the early part of his education ; but it was probably 
at the grammar-school of his native town. He completed 
his studies at Trinity-college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B. A. 1715; and of M. A. 17 27. 

Tile first work discovered of his writing is “To w4'0? ayiov; 
or an Exercise on tiie Creation, and an Hymn to the Creator 
of the World ; written in the e.xprcss words of the Sacred 
Text; as an attempt to shew the Beauty and Sublimity of 
Holy Scripture,” 1716, 8vo. This was foilowed by a poem, 
entitled “ Sighs on the Death of Queen Anne,” published 
in 1719 ; subjoined to which are three poems, viz. 1. “Pa- 
raphrase on part of the cxxxixth Psalm.” 2. “The Choice.” 
3. “ Verses to Lady Elizabeth Cecil, on her Birth-day, 
Nov. 23, 1717.” At the end of this work he mentions, us 
preparing for the press, “ The History of the two last 
Months of King Charles I.” and solicits assistance; but 
this never was published. He also mentions a poem on 
Saul and Jonathan, not then published. During his resi- 
dence at the university, and perhaps in the early part of 
it, he wrote a comedy called the “ Humours of the Uni- 
veisity ; or the Merry Wives of Cambridge.” The MS. of 
this comedy is now in the possession of Octavius Gilchrist, 
esq. of Stamford, who has obliged the editor with a tran- 
script of the preface 

* Diet. IlisL 

^ “ It may be necessary to inform no pleasure in drawings those descrip- 
the reader, that the university cha- tioiis which scandalize the place of my 
raders in this play are of those despi- cducaiiun, were it not to inform* the 
cable wretches only who dishonour a libertine that a college is sacred iti a 
college, and are. generally expelled as double sense ; to learning, and what 
fioon as discovered. For 1 should take is beyond it, to religion* 
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In August 1719, he occurs curate of King’s in 

Northamptonshire, and in 1721 he offered to the world 
proposals for printing the history and antiquities of his na- 
■tive town. In 1723, he obtained the rectory of Godeby 
Maureward, by purchase, from Samuel Lowe, esq- who at 
that time was lord of the manor, and patron of the ad- 
vowson. In 1727, he drew up a poetical description of 
Belvoir and its neighbourhood, which is printed in Mr. 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire; and in that year ids 
first considerable work appeared, under the title of Aca- 
demia Tertia Anglicana ; or. The Antiquarian Annals «(f 
Stanford, in Lincoln, Rutland, and Northampton Shirea; 
containing the History of the University, Monasteries,. 
Gilds, Churches, Chapels, Hospitals, and Schools there,” 
&c. ornamented with XLI plates ; and inscribed to John 
duke of Rutland, in an elaborate dedication, which con- 
tains a tolerably complete history of the principal events of 
that illustrious family, from the founder of it at the Con- 
quest. This publication was evidently hastened by “An Essay 
on the ancient and present State of Stamford, 1726,” 4to, 
by Francis Hargrave, who, in the preface to his pamphlet, 
mentions a difference which had arisen between him and 
Mr. Peck, because his publication forestalled that intended 
by the latter. Mr. Peck is also rather roughly treated, on 
account of a small work he bad formerly printed, entitled 
The History of the Stamford Bull-running.” In 1729, 
he printed a single sheet, containing, “ Queries concern- 
ing the Natural History and Antiquities of Leicestershire 
and Rutland,” which were afterwards reprinted in 1740. 
He was elected a Fellow of tlie Society of Antiquaries, 
March 9, 1732, and in that year he published the first vo- 
lume of “ Desiderata Curiosa ; or, A Collection of divers 
.scarce and curious Pieces, relating chiefly to matters of 


Wit ceases to be so when it plays 
>i]pon religion or good manners, and, 
ill my opinion, he hath but an awk- 
ward genius who can’t exert hirntteif 
without air outing C^od, or the most 
valuable part of mankind, 

** Wherefore the good and virtuous 
man hath no reason to be angry with 
him who shows him the pictures of 
some persons who dishonour that sa- 
cred place, more by thdir scandalous 
behaviour than any writer can by the 
discovery of shameful truths, or de- 
Bcriptioris of villainous falsehoods. 


** The university then is not intend- 
ed to be afFroiited, or the nobility and 
gentry discouraged from sending their 
sons thither for education. The .satire 
is just, and no man need quarrel, but 
he who knows it to be his own character. 

To conclude, J was incapable of 
drawing a man of fine sense, in so 
much perfection as he is frequently 
met with in the university ; and there- 
fore waved that graceful part for fear 
of doing injustice to it, thro* the faint- 
ness of my strokes, and the weaknesa 
of my descriptkins.** 
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English History; consisting of choice Tracts, Memoirs, 
Letters, Wills, Epitaphs, &c. Transcribed, many of 
them, from the originals themselves, and the rest from di- 
vers ancient MS Copies, or the MS Collations of sundry 
famous Antiquaries, and other eminent Persons, both of the 
last and present age : the whole, as nearly as possible, di- 
gested into order of time, and illustrated with ample Notes, 
Contents, additional Discourses, and a complete Index.’* 
This volume was dedicated to lord William Manners ; and 
was followed, in 1735, by a second volume, dedicated to 
Dr. Reynolds, bishop of Lincoln. There being only 250. 
copies of these volumes printed, they soon became scarce 
and high- priced, and were reprinted in one volume, 4to, by 
subscription, by the late Mr. Thomas Evans, in 1779, 
wit^iout, however, any improvements, or any attempt, 
which might perhaps have been dangerous by an unskilful 
hand, at a better arrangement. In 1735, Mr. Peck printed, 
in a quarto pamphlet, “ A complete Catalogue of all the 
Discourses written both for and against Popery, in the 
time of King James the Second; containing in the whole 
an account of four hundred and fifty-seven Books and 
Pamphlets, a great number of them not mentioned in the 
three former Catalogues ; with references after each title, 
for the more speedy finding a further Account of the said 
Discourses and their Authors in sundry Writers, and an 
Alphabetical List of the Writers on each side.” In 1736, 
he obtained, by the favour of bishop Reynolds, the pre- 
beiidal stall of Marston St. Lawrence, in the cathedral 
church of Lincoln. In 1739, he was the editor of “Nine- 
teen Letters of the truly reverend and learned Heory 
Hammond, D. D. (author of the Annotations on the New 
Testament, &c.) written to Mr. Peter Stainnough and Dr. 
Nathaniel Angelo, many of them on curious subjects,” 
&c. These were printed from the originals, communi- 
cated by Mr. Robert Marsden, archdeacon of Nottingham, 
and Mr. John Worthington. The next year, 1740, pro- 
;duced two volumes in quarto; one of them entitled “ Me- 
■» moirs of the life and actions of Oliver Cromwell, as de- 
'iiivered in three Panegyrics of him written in Latin ; the 
first, as said, by Don Juan Roderiguez de Saa Meneses, 
Conde dc Penguiao, the Portugal Ambassador ; the se- 
cond, as affirmed by a certain Jesuit, the lord ambassador’s 
Chaplain; yet both, it is thought, composed by Mr. John 
, Milton (Latin Secretary to Oliver Cromw’ell), as was tlie 
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third : with an Englisl) version of each. The whole ifins-; 
trated with a large Historical Preface ; many similar pas- 
sages from the Paradise Lost, and other works of Mr. John 
Milton, and Notes from the best historians. To all which 
is added, a Collection of divers curious Historical Pieces 
relating to Cromwell, and a great number of other remark- 
able persons (after tlie manner of Desiderata Curiosa, voL 
I. and II.)” The other, “ New Memoirs of the Life and 
Poetical Works of Mr. John Milton ; with, first, an Exa- 
mination of Milton’s Style ; and, secondly, Explanatory 
and Critical Notes on divers passages in Milton and Shak-> 
speare, by the Editor. Thirdly, Baptistes; a sacred Dra- 
matic. Poem in Defence of Liberty, as written in l.,aiin by 
Mr. George Buchanan, translated into English by Miv 
John Milton, and fir.st published in 1641, by order of the 
House of Commons, Fourthly, The Parallel, or arch-^ 
bishop Laud and cardinal Wolscy compared, a vision, by 
Milton. Fifthly, The Legend of sir Nicholas Throckmor- 
ton, knt. Chief Butler of England, who died of poison, 
anno 1570, an Historical Poem, by his nephew sir Thomas 
Throckmorton, knt. Sixth, Herod the Great, by the Edi- 
tor. Seventh, The Resurrection, a Poem, in imitation of 
Milton, by a Friend. And eighth, a Discourse on the 
Harmony of the Spheres, by Milton ; with Prefaces and 
Notes.” Of these his “ Explanatory and Critical Notes 
on divers passages of Shakspeare” seem to prove that 
the mode of illustrating Shakspeare by extracts from con- 
temporary writers, was not entirely reserved for the mo- 
dern commentators on our illustrious bard, but bad oc- 
curred to Mr. Peck. The worst circumstance respecting 
this volume is the portrait of Milton, engraved from a 
painting which Peck got from sir John Meres of Kirkby- 
Beler in Leicestershire. He was not a little proud to pos- 
sess this painting, which is certainly not genuine ; and what 
is worse, he appears to have known that it was not genu- 
ine. Having asked Vertue whether he tliought it a picture 
of Milton, and Vertue peremptorily answeritig in the ne- 
gative, Peck replied, “ I’ll have a scraping trom it, how- 
ever : and let posterity settle the difterence.” 

In 1742, Mr. Peck publislied his last work : ** Four Dis- 
courses, viz. 1. Of Grace, and how to excite it. 2. Jesus 
Christ the true Messiah, proved from a consideration of 
his miracles in general. 3. The same proved from a con- 
sideratioQ of his resurrection in particular. 4. The ne- 
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ccssity and advantage of good laws and good magistrates : 
as deKvered in two visitation and two assize-sermons.’* 
At this time he had in contemplation no less than nine 
different works ; but whether he had not met with encou- 
ragement for those which he had already produced, or 
whether he was rendered incapable of executing them by 
reason of his declining health, is uncertain ; none of them, 
howeverj ever were made public. He concluded a labo- 
rious, and it may be affirmed, an useful life, wholly de- 
voted to antiquarian pursuits, Aug. 13, 1743, at the age 
of sixty-one years. He was buried in the church of Godeby, 
with a Latin inscription. 'I’here are two portraits of him ; 
one in his “ Memoirs of Milton ; the other prefixed to the 
second edition of his “ Desiderata Curiosa,” inscribed, 

Francis Peck, A. M. natus Stanfordim, 4 Maii, mdcxcii.’* 
By his wife, the daughter of Mr. Curtis of Stamford, be had 
two sons, Francis, a clergyman, who died in 1749, rector 
of Gunby in Lincolnshire; and Thomas, who died young; 
and a daughter, Anne, widow (in 1794) of Mr. John Smal- 
ley, farmer at Stroxton in Lincolnshire. 

The greater part of Mr. Peck’s MSS. became the pro- 
perty of sir Thomas Cave, bart. Among others, he pur- 
chased 5 vols. in 4to, fairly transcribed for the press, in 
Mr. Peck’s own neat hand, under the title of “ Monasticon 
Anglicanum.” These volumes were, on the 14th of Ma^', 
1779, presented to the British Museum, by the last sir 
Thomas Cave, after the death of his father, who twenty 
years before had it in contemplation to bestow them on that 
excellent repository. Tiiej>^ are a most valuable and almost 
inestimable collection, and we hope will not be neglected 
by the editors of the new edition of Dugdale. Mr. Peck’s 
other literary projects announced in the preface to his 
Desiderata,” and at the end his “ Memoirs of Cromwell,” 
are, 1. “Desiderata Curiosa,” vol. III. Of this Mr. Ni- 
chols has a few scattered fragments. 2. “ The Annals of 
Stanford continued.” 3. “ The History and Antiquities 
of the Town and Soke of Grantham, in Lincolnshire.” 

4. “ The Natural History and Antiquities of Rutland.” 

5. “ The Natural History and Antiquities of Leicester- 
•shire.” The whole of Mr. Peck’s MSS. relative to this 
work, were purchased by sir Thomas Cave, in 1754, whose 
grandson, with equal liberality and proprietj*, presented 
them to Mr. Nichols for the use of his elaborate history of 
that county. It appears from one of Mr. Peck’s MSS. on 
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Leicestershire, that he meditated a chapter on apparitions^ 
in \^'hich he cordially heliered. 6. “ The Life of Mr. Ni-* 
cholas Ferrar, of Little Gidding, in the county of Hun«> 
tingdon, gent, commonly called the Protestant St. Nicho- 
las, and the pious Mr. George Herbert’s Spiritual Brother^ 
done from original MSS.” This MS. of Ferrar is now in the 
possession of Mr. Gilchrist of Stamford, before mentioned, 
who informs us that there is nothing in it beyond what may 
be found in Peckard’s Life of Ferrar. 7. “ The Lives of 
William Burton, esq. author of ,the Antiquities of Leices- 
tearsbire, and his brother Robert Burton, B. D. student of 
Cbrist-churcb, and rector of Seagrave, in Leicestershire, 
better known by the name of Democritus jun.” Mr. Ni- 
chols had also the whole of this MS. or plan, which was 
merely an outline. 8. ** New Memoirs of the Restoration 
of King Charles the Second (which may be considered also 
as an Appendix to secretary Thurloe’s Papers), containing 
the copies of Two Hundred and Forty-six Original Letters 
and Papers, all written annis 1658, 1659, and 1660 (none 
of them ever yet printed); The whole communicated by 
William Cowper, esq. Clerk of the Parliament.” In 1731, 
Mr. Peck drew up a curious “ Account of the Asshebys and 
De la Launds, owners of Bloxham, in the county of Lin- 
coln,” a MS. in the British Museum. Mr. Gilchrist has 
a copy of Langbaiiie’s Lives, carefully interlined by him, 
whence it should seem that he meditated an enlargement 
of that very useful volume. Mr. Peck also left a great 
many MS sermons, some of which are in the possession of 
the same gentleman, who has obligingly favoured us with 
some particulars of the Stamford anticjunry.' 

PECKHAM (John), archbishop of Canterbury in the 
reign of Edward I. was born in the county of Sussex, about 
1240, and educated in the 'monastery at Lewes, wdience 
he was sent to Oxford, and became a miuorite friar. His 
name occurs in the registers of Merton-college, which was 
founded in his time, but not with sufficient precision to 
enable us to say that he was educated there. He was, 
however, created D. D. at this university, and read public 
lectures. Pits says he was professor of divinity, and after- 
wards provincial of his order in England. He appears to 
have been twice at Paris, where be also read lectures with 
great applause. He went from Paris, after his second 

1 Nichols’s Leicestershire — ^aod Bowser.-— Wacton’s Milton, p. 545. 
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Visit, to Eyons, whore be obtained a canotiry in the ca^ 
thedraly whieb Godwin and Cave inform ns was held wttll 
the archbishopric of Canterbury for two centuries after. 
Fuller aays it was a convenient half-way house between 
Canterbury and Rome. He then went to Rome, where 
the -pope appointed him auditor or chief judge of bis pa<^ 
lace, but Leland calls the office which the pope bestowed 
upon him that of Palatine lecturer or reader, ♦♦ lector, ut 
vocant, Paiatinus.'* In 1278, this pope consecrated him 
archbishop of Canterbury, on Peckham*s agreeing to pay 
his holiness the sum of 4000 marks, which there is some 
reason' to think he did not pay ; at least it is certain he 
was so alow in remitting it, that the pope threatened to 
excommunicate him. 

On his arrival iu England, he summoned a convocation 
at Lambeth, reformed various abuses in the church, and 
punished several of the clergy for holding pluralities, or 
for being non-residents; nor did he spare the laity, of vrhat- 
ever rank, if found guilty of incontinence. In 1282 he 
went in person to the prince of Wales, then at Snowdon, 
in order to bring about a reconciliation between him and 
the king (Edward 1.) but was unsuccessful, and therefore, 
when on his return he passed through Oxford, he excom- 
municated the prince and his followers. He died at Mort- 
lake, in 1292, and was buried in Canterbury cathedral, 
near the remains of St. 7’homas a Becket. Godwin repre- 
sents him as a man of great state and outward pomp, but 
easily accessible and liberal, except to the Jews, whom he 
persecuted severely. He founded a college at Wingham, 
in Kent, which at the dissolution had an annual revenue of 
84^. Wood, in his Annals,’* makes frequent mention of 
Peckbam’s attention to the interests of the university of 
Oxford; and in some of his regulations he showed his taste 
and learning in censuring certain logical and grammatical 
absurdities which prevailed in the schools, and appears to 
have always promoted discipline and good morals. Tan- 
ner enumerates a great number of bis works on divinity, 
which show him accomplished in all the learning of bis age. 
These remain, however, in manuscript, in our diflFerent li- 
braries, except some of his letters published by Wharton, 
and his statutes, institutions, &c. in the Concil. Mag. 
Brit, et Hib. vol. II.” Two only of his works were pub- 
lished separately, and often reprinted ; viz. his ** Collec- 
tanea Bibliorum libri quinque,” Colon. 1^18, 1891; Paris, 
Vol. XXIV. R 
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1514 ; and his ** Perspectiva Camtnanis,” Venice, .15(14; 
'Coloit. 1592, Norimb. 1542, and Paris, 1556, 4to.* 
PECOCK. See PEACOCK. 

PECQUET (John), a learned anatomist, and a native 
of Dieppe, a considerable author of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has rendered bis name famous by his discovery- of 
the thoracic duct, and the receptacle of the chyle ; with 
which, however, some aliedge that Bartholomeus Eusta- 
chius was acquainted before him. But the world is obliged 
to Pecquet for shewing, beyond all contradiction, that the 
lacteal vessels convey the chyle to this receptacle ; and for 
proving that it is thence carrietl, by particular vessels, 
through the thorax, almost as high as the left shoulder, 
and there thrown into the left subclavian vein, and so di- 
rectly carried to the heart. 11c died at Paris, in P'ebruary 
1674. The work in which he published the discovery was 
-entitled “ Experimenta nova Anatomica, quibus incogni- 
tum hactenus Chyli Recepiaculum, et ah eo per Thoracem 
in Uamos usque subclavios Vasa lactea deleguntur;” to 
which was subjoined a dissertation, “ De Circulatione San- 
guinis et Chyli Motu,” 1651. It was reprinted in 1654, 
together with an essay “ De I’horacis lacteis,” in answer 
tu Riolan ; and many subsequent editions have appeared.* 
PEDRUSI, or PEDRUZZI (Paul), a learned anti- 
quary', was horn of a noble family at Mantua, in 1646. He 
entered himself among the Jesuits, and became distin- 
guished for bis deep knowledge of history and antiquities. 
JJis private character too was such as made him beloved by 
every person who knew him. He was choseh by Rannuncio, 
duke of Parma, to arrange his rich and curious cabinet of 
medals, of which, in 1694, be began to publish an account 
under the title of “ I Csesari in oro raccolti nel Farnese 
Musaeo o publicati coHe loro congrue interpretazioni and 
be continued his labours till his death, Jan. 20, 1721. This 
Avork, in its complete form, consists of ten vols. folio, and 
bears the title of “ Museo P'arnese;” but is not held in so 
moch. estimation on the continent as tu hear a high price.* 

. PEELE (George), an English poet, who Buurisbed iu 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, was a native of Devonshire. 
He was firat educated at !^roadgate’s Hall, but was some 
time afterwards made a student of Christ Church college, 
Oxford, about 1573, where, after going through all. the 

• Tanner*— Cave, — Wharton’g An|;lia Sacra. — Arch.»ologia. vo|. X.^ 

9 £ioy.— ilidl. Hist. 4e Alediciiie. 3 "Moreri. — Dict/ffist; ^ ^ 
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several forms of logic and philosophy, and taking aU the 
necessary steps, he was admitted to his master of arts degr^ 
in 1571). After this it appears that he removed to London, 
became the city poet, and had the ordering of the pageants. 
He lived on the Bank-side, over against Black-friars, and 
maintained the estimation in his poetical capacity which he 
had acq,nired at the university, which seems to have been 
of no inconsiderable rank. He was a good pastoral poet ; 
and Wood informs us that his plays were not only, often 
acted with great applause in his life-time, but did also 
endure reading, with due commendation, many years after 
his death. He speaks of him, however, as a mure volir- 
miiious writer in that way than he appears to have been, 
mentioning his dramatic pieces by the distinction of tra- 
gedies and comedies, and has given us a list of those which 
he says he bad seen ; but in this be must have made some 
mistake, as he has divided the several incidents in one of 
them, namely, his Edward I.” in such manner as to 
make the “ Life of Llewellin,” and the “ Sinking of Queeu 
Eleanor,” two detached and separate pieces of themselves; 
the error of which will be seen in the perusal of the whole 
title of this play. He moreover tells us, that the last- 
mentioned piece, together with a ballad on the same sub- 
ject, was, in his time, usually sold by the common ballad- 
mongers. The real titles of the plays written by this 
author, of wliich five only are known, are, 1. The Arraign- 
ment of Paris,” 1534, 4to. 2. “ Edward the First, 1593,” 
•4to. 3. “ King David and Fair Bethsabe,” 1599, 4to. 4. 

“ The Turkish Mahomet and Hyren the Fair Greek.” 5. 
“ The, Old Wives Tale,” a comedy, 1595, 4to. 

Wood and Winstanley, misguided by former catalogues, 
have also attributed to him another tragedy, called “ Al- 
phonsus, emperor of Germany.” But this, Langbaine 
assures us, was written by Chapman, he himself haying the 
play in his possession, with that author’s name to it. 
4 About 1593 Peele seems to have been taken into, the pa- 
tronage of the earl of Northumberland, to whom be dedi- 
cated in that year, “ The Honour of the Garter, a poem 
gratulatorie, the Firstling, consecrated to his noble name/’ 
He was almost as famous for his tricks and merry pranks as 
Scoggan, Skelton, or Dick Tarleton; and as there ;are 
books of theirs in print, so there is one of his - called 

Merrie conceited Jests of George Peele, gent, sometime 
student in Oxford; wherein is shewed the coiirse' ‘ilf his 

B 2 > 
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Ii^Sf >.hio«r>be lived,” &c. 1627., 4to. These jes<»i * ai ^h^Ssy 
ere dalted, might iwith more propriety be termed the trickk 
of a sharper. Peele died before 1 51*8, of the consequences 
of his debaucheries. ' Oldys says be left behind him a wife 
and a datrghter. He seems to have been a person of a 
very irregular life ; and Mr. Steevens, with great proba- 
bility^ supposes, that the character of George Pieboard, in 

The Puritan,” was designed as a representative of George 
Pecle. See a note on that comedy, as published by Mr. 
Malone. * 

PEGGE (Samuel), an eminent and laborious atitiqiiary, 
descended from an ancient family in Derbyshire, was thfe 
son of Christopher Pegge, a woollen-draper, and was bom 
at Chesterfield, Nov. 5, 1704. He was admitted a pen- 
sioner of St. John’s college, Cambridge, May 20, 1722, 
and in November was elected a scholar upon Lupton’s 
foundation. In Jan. 1725 he took his degree of B. A. and 
in Match 1726 was elected to a fellowship, which he did 
not hold long, owing to a singular circumstance. His fel- 
low competitor was Mr. Michael Burton, who had the 
superior right as being a-kin to the founder of the fellow- 
ship, but this claim was set aside, owing to his being de- 
ficient in literature. He iiow artfully applied to the col- 
lege for a testimonial, that he might receive orders, and 
undertake some cure in the vicinity of Cambridge; and this 
being unadvisedly granted, be immediately appealed to 
the visitor (Dr. Thomas Greene, bishop of Ely), represent- 
ing that, as the college had, by the testimonial, thought 
him qualified for ordination, it could not, injustice, deem 
him unworthy of becoming a fellow of the society. The 
consequence- was, that the visitor found himself reluctantly 
-obliged to eject Mr. Pegge, and Burton took possession of 
the fellowship. The visitor, however, recommended Mr. 
-Pegge. in' such a manner to the master and seniors of the 
-Cbllege, -that ’he was from that time considered as an ho- 
norary 'oiember of the body of fellows {tanquam socius)^ and 
-kept his Seat at'their table and in the chapel, being placed 
in the- situation of a fellow-comnioner. • Feeling yet more 
ihedadigtlity of -the trick played upon them by Burton, they 
'chose Mr. Pegge to a Platt-fellowship in 1729. 

' > 'fi^lasstcaJ criticism being one of his earliest studies, it is 
thought that he bad before this time meditated an edition 

• Iliog..Draiii.T— Wsrtoii’s Hist, of Poetrjr.— Atti. Oi?..yoU ^I. new edit.— 

sum Literaria, vol. If. and 111. 
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of Xenophon's “ Cyrop»dia” and “ Anabau^^,*' from a col- 
lation of ihera with the Duport MS. in the library of Eton^ 
to convince the world that he had not been unjustly pre- 
ferred to Burton ; but this undertaking was probably pre- 
vented by the appearance of Hutchinson's edition. Hav- 
ing taken the degree of M. A. in July 1729} he was or- 
dained deacon in December, and priest in February follow- 
ing, on both occasions by Dr. Baker, bishop of Norwich. 
His first clerical employment was as curate to^the Rev. Df* 
John Lynch, at Sandwich, in Kent This he held from. 
Lady Day 1730, to Midsummer 1731, w'ben he removed 
to Bishopsbouriie, another living belonging to Dr. Lynch,, 
who at the end of the same year procured fur him the liv- 
iug of Godmersham. 

Being now possessed of a living, and of some independ- 
ent personal property inherited from his mother, be mar- 
ried, in April 1732, miss Anne Clarke, the only daughter 
of Benjamin Clarke, esq. of Stanley, near Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire. While he resided in Kent, which was for the 
space of twenty years, he made himself universally ac- 
ceptable by his general knowledge, his agreeable conver- 
sation, and his vivacity. Having an early propensity to the 
study of antiquities as well as of the classics, he here laid 
the foundation of what in time became a considerable col- 
lection of books, and his cabinet of coins grew in propor- 
tion ; by which two assemblages, so scarce among'country 
gentlemen in general, he was qualified to pursue those 
collateral studies, without neglecting his parochial duties, 
to which he was always assiduously attentive. Here, how- 
ever, the placid course of his life was interrupted by the 
death of Mrs. Pegge, whom he lamented with unfeigned 
sorrow ; and now meditated on some mode of removing 
himself, without disadvantage, to bis native country, either 
by obtaining a preferment tenable with his present vicarage, 
or by exchanging this for an equivalent. Having been in- 
duced to reside for some time at Surrenden, to superintend 
the education of Sir Edward Dering’s son, that baronet 
obtained for him the perpetual curacy of Brampton, near 
{Chesterfield, in the gift of the dean of Lincoln ; but the 
parishioners insisting that they had a right to the presenta- 
tion, law proceedings took place, before the termination, 
of which in favcmr of the dean of Lincoln, Mr. Pegge was 
presented by the new dean of Lincoln, Dr. George, to the 
rectoiy of Whittington, near Chesterfield, lie ac- 
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cbrdingly' inducted Nov. 11,1751, and resided hcrie tipi 
wards of forty-four years without interruption. About"* 
foirtnight after, by the interest of his friend sir Edward 
Dering with the duke of Devonshire, he was inducted into 
the rectory of Brinhill, or Brindle, in Lancashire, on which 
he resigned Godmersham. Sir Edward also obtained fot 
him in the same year a scarf from the marquis of Harting- 
ton (afterwards the fourth duke of Devonshire) who wai 
then called up to the house of peers by the title of baron 
Cavendish of Hardwick. In 1758 Mr. Pegge was enabled,' 
by the acquiescence of the duke of Devonshire, to ex- 
change Brinhill for Heath, alias Lown, which lies within 
seven miles of Whittington ; a very commodious measure, 
as it brought bis parochial preferments within a smaller 
distance of each other. The vicarage of Heath he held till 
his death. His other preferments were, in 1765, the per- 
petual curacy of Wingerworth ; the prebend of Bobenhull, 
in the church of Lichfield, in 1757 ; the living of Whit- 
tington in Staffordshire, in 1763 ; and the prebend of Louth, 
in Lincoln church, in 1772. Towards the close of bis life 
he declined accepting a residentiaryship in the church of 
Richfield, being too old to endure, with tolerable conve- 
nience, a removal from time to time. His chief patron 
was archbishop Cornwallis, but he had an admirer, if not a 
patron, in every dignitary of the church who knew him ; 
and his protracted life, and his frequent and almost unin- 
terrupted literary labours, made him very generally known. 
In J79I, when on a visit to his grandson, sir Christopher 
Pegge, of Oxford, he was created LL. D. by that univer- 
sity. He died, after a fortnight’s illness, Feb. 14, 1796, 
in the ninety-second year of his age, and was buried, ac- 
cording to his own desire, in the chancel of the church of 
Whittington, near Chesterfield, where his son placed a 
mural tablet of black marble, over the east window, with 
a short inscription. 

Dr. Pegge’s manners were those of a gentleman of libe- 
ral education, who had seen much of the world, and had 
formed them upon the best models within bis observ-aticm. 
Having in his early years lived in free intercourse with 
many of the principal and best-bred gentry in various parts 
of Kent, he ever after preserved the same attention, by 
associating with superior company, and forming honoura- 
ble attachments. In his avocations from reading and re- 
tirement, few men could relax with more ease and cheer- 
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fulness> or better understood the desipere in loco: and as he 
did not mix in business of a public nature, he appeared to 
most advantage in private circles; for he possessed atk 
equanimity which obtained the esteem of his friends, aud' 
an affability which procured the respect of his dependents, 
liis habits of life were such as became bis profession and 
station. In his clerical functions he was exemplarily cor- 
rect, performing all his parochial duties himself^ until the 
failure of his eye-sight rendered an assistant necessary ; but 
that did not happen till within a few years before his death. 
As a preacher, his discourses from the pulpit were of the 
didactic and exhortatory kind, appealing to the undet- 
standings rather than to the passions of bis auditory, by 
expounding the Holy Scri|>tures in a plain, intelligible, 
and unaffected manner. Though he had an early propen- 
sity to the study of antiquities, he never indulged himself 
much iu it, as long as more essential and professional oc- 
cupations bad a claim upon him ; for he had a due sense 
of the nature and importance of his clerical functions, and 
had studied divinity in all its branches with much attention. 

As an antiquary, by which character chiefly he will 
hereafter be known, he was one of the most laborious of 
bis time. He was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 175 1 , the year in which the charter of incorpo- 
ration was granted ; and when their “ Archaeologia” began 
to be published, he contributed upwards of fifty .memoirs, 
many of which are of considerable length, being by much 
the greatest number hitherto contributed by any individual 
member of that learned body. He also wrote seven curi- 
ous memoirs for the “ Bibliotheca Topographica Brit.” and 
many hundred articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine from 
the year 1746 to 1795. His principal signatures were Paul 
GenisegCf (Samuel Pegge), and T. Roxi\ (the rector of 
Whittington), and sometimes L. E. the final letters of his 
name. Numerous as these articles are, there is scarcely 
one of them which does not convey some curious informa- 
tion, or illustrate some doubtful point in history, classical 
criticism, or antiquities ; and if collected together, with 
some kind of arrangement, might form a very interesting 
and amusing volume, or volumes. 

His independent publications on numismatical, antiqua-.' 
rian, and biographical subjects were also very numerous: 
i. “ A Series of Dissertations on some elegant and very 
valuable Anglo-Saxon ilemains,” 1756, 4to. 2. “ Me- 
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moire of Rogefr de Wesehain, dean of Lincoln, after^ 
wards bis^p of Lichfield, and the principal favourite of 
Robert Grossetete^ bishop of Lincoln,'* 1761, 4to. S. 
** An Essay on the Coins of Cunobeiin : in an epistle to- 
the right rev. bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Lyttelton), president 
of the society of antiquaries,*’ 1766, 4to. 4. “ An assem- 
blage of coins fabricated by authonty of the archbishops of 
Canterbury. To which are subjoined two Dissertations,** 
1772, 4to. 5. ** Fitz-Stephen*s Description of the city of 
London,** &c. 1772, 4to. 6. ** The Forme of Cory. A 
roll of ancient English cookery, compiled about the year 
1390, temp. Rich. 11. with a copious index and glossary,** 
1760, 8vo. The original of this curious roll was the pro- 
perty of the late Gostavus Bfander, esq. who presented it 
afterwards to the British Museum. Prefixed to this 
publication is his portrait, engraved at the expence of 
Mr. Brander. 7. “ Annales Eli® de Trickenham, mo- 
nachi ordinis Benedictini. Ex Bibliotheca Lamethana.’* 
To which is added, “ Compendium compertorum ; ex 
bibliotheca duels Devoniae,** 1789, in 4to. Both parts 
of this publication contain copious annotations by the 
editor. The former was communicated by Mr. Nichols, 
"to whom it is inscribed, ** ad Jobannem Nicolsium, cele- 
berrimum typographum ;’* and the latter was published by 
permission of the duke of Devonshire, to whom it is dedi- 
cated. 8. ** The Life of Robert Grossetete, the celebrated 
bishop of Lincoln,” 1793, 4to. This has very justly been 
considered as the chef-d'oeuvre of the author. Seldom has 
research into an obscure period been more successful. It 
is a valuable addition to our literary history. 9. “ An his- 
torical account of Beaueijief Abbey, in the county of 
Derby, from its first foundation to its final dissolution,’* 
1801, 4to. 10. “Anonymiana; or Ten centuries of ob- 
servations on various authors and subjects,” 1809, 8vo, a 
very entertaining assemblage of judicious remarks and 
anecdotes. It is needless to add that these two last publi- 
cations were posthumous. 

In the way of his profession. Dr. Pegge published, in 
1739, a pamphlet on a controversy excited by Dr. Sykes, 
entitled “ The Inquiry into the meaning of Demoniacs m 
the New Testament ; in a Letter to the author,” 8vo. He 
afterwards published two occasional sermons, and three 
small tracts for the use of his flock, which he distributed 
among them gratis, on the subjects of confirmation, the 
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church catechista, and the Lord’s Prayer. The late Dr. 
.Farmer attributed to Dr. Pegge, a pamphlet printed 'in 
1731, and entitled Remarks on the Miscellaneous Obser- 
vations upon Authors ancient and modern. In several let- 
ters to a Friend.” A short address to the reader says, that 
** These letters are now made public, in order to stop the 
career, and to curb the insolence, of those Goths and 
Vandals the minor critics of the age, the Marklands, the 
Wades, and the Observators.” From tJiis we should sup- 
pose the work to be ironical. 

Dr. Pegge left many MSS. a considerable part of which 
are in the possession of his grandson. While vicar of God- 
mersham, he collected a good deal relative to the college 
at Wye, in that neighbourhood, which he thought of pub- 
lishing, and engraved the seal, before engraved in Lewis’s 
seals. He had “ Extracts from the rental of the royal 
manor of Wye, made about l^SO, in the hands of Daniel 
earl of Winchelsea and “ Copy of a survey and rental 
of the college, in the possession of sir Windham Knatch- 
bull, 1739.” He possessed also a MS “ Lexicon Xeno- 
phonticum” by himself; a Greek Lexicon in MS.; an 
“ English Historical Dictionary,” in 6 vols. fol. ; a French 
and Italian, a Latin, a British and Saxon one, in one vo- 
lume each ; all corrected by his notes ; a “ Glossarium 
Generale ;” two volumes of collections in English history ; 
collections for the city and church of Lincoln, now in Mr. 
Gough’s library at Oxford ; a “ Monasticon Cantianum,”' 
2 vols. folio; and various other MS collections, which afford 
striking proofs of unwearied industry, zeal, and judgment.* 

PEGGE (Samuel), son of the preceding, was born in 
1731. He studied law, and became a barrister of the Mid- 
dle Temple ; one of the grooms of his majesty’s privy-cham- 
ber, and one of the esquires of the king’s household. He 
was, like his father, a frequent contributor to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. He was also author of “ Curialia; or an 
historical account of some branches of the Royal House- 
hold,” part I, 1782; part 11, 1784, and part HI, 1791. 
He had been several years engaged in preparing the re- 
maining. numbers of the “ Curialia” for the press; the ma- 
terials tor which, and also his very amusing “ Anecdotes 
of the English Language,” he bequeathed to Mr. Nichols, 
who published . the “Anecdotes” in 1803, Svo, a second 
edition in 1 8 1 4 ; and the fourth and fifth numbers of the 

* lafe by bic Son in GenU Mag. voL X.XVI.'— and in Nichols’s Bowyer. 
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** Curialia” in 1806. He also assisted Mr. Nichols in 
publishing his father’s “ History of Beaucliief Abbey,” 
and wrote his father’s life, to which we have referred in 
the preceding article. He died May 22, 1800, aged sixty- 
seveti, and was buried on the west side of Kensington 
cburch-yard. By his hrst wife, he had one son, Christo- 
pher Pegge, M. D. F. R. S. knighted in 1799, and now 
regius professor of physic at Oxford.’ 

PEGUILON. See BEAUCAIRE. 

PEIRCE (James), an eminent dissenting minister, dis- 
tinguished for his zealous defence of the principles of non- 
conformity, and a no Less zealous latitudinarian in opinion, 
was born in 1673, at VVapping in London, of reputable 
parents. By his mother, who died last, when he was 
about seven years old, he, with a brother and sister, both 
older than himself, was committed to Mr. Matthew Mead, 
the famous dissenting minister at Stepney, as his guardian, 
at whose house he lived for some time after his mother’s 
death, and was taught by the same tutors Mr. Mead kept 
for his own sons. He was afterwards, by Mr. Mead’s direc- 
tion, put to other grummar-schoois, and at last sent to 
Utrecht in Holland, where he had his academical institu- 
tion, and studied under Witsius, Leydecker, Grmvius, Leus- 
den, De Vries, and l.uyts, and w'as well known to the 
celebrated Mr. Hadrian Reland, who was then his fellowr 
student, and afterwards when he was profcss«)r corresponded 
with Mr. Peirce. The latter part of his time abroad Mr. 
Peirce spent at Leyden, wliere be aiteiiiletl Perizonius 
and Noodt especial!}*, hearing Groiiovius, Mark and Span- 
heim, occasionally ; and with some of these professors in 
both univer.sities he afterwards held a correspondence. 
After he had spent above five years in these two places, he 
lived privately in England, for some time at London, 
among his relations, and for some time at Oxford, where 
lie lodged in a private house, and freiiuenied the Bodleian 
library. After tliis, at the desire of his friends, he preached 
an evening lecture on Sumlays at the meeting-house in 
Miies-lane, London, and occasionally in other places, until 
he settled at Cambridge, where he was treated with great 
respect and civility b}' many gentlemen of the university. 
In 17 13 he was removed to a congregation at Exeter, 
where he continued till 17 18, when a controversy arising 
aqaong the dissenters about the doctrine of the Trinity, 
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from which some of them were at this time departiogry 
three articles were proposed to him, and Mr. Joseph Hal- 
let, senior, another dissenting minister in Exeter, in order 
to be subscribed ; which both of them refused, and were 
ejected from their congregation. After this a new meeting 
Was opened March 15, 1618-9, in that city, of which Mr. 
Peirce continued minister till his death, which happened 
March 30, 1726, in the 53d year of his age. His funeral 
sermon was preached April the 3d following by Mr. Joseph 
Hallet, jun. and printed at London, 1726, in 8vo; in 
which he was restrained by Mr. Peirce himself from bestow- 
ing any encomiums on him ; but Mr. Hallet observes in a 
letter, that he was a man of the strictest virtue, exemplary 
piety, and great learning; and was exceedingly communi- 
cative of his knowledge. He would condescend to con- 
verse on subjects of learning with young men, in whom he 
found any thirst after useful knowledge; and in his dis- 
coursing with them would be extremely free, and treat 
them as if they had been his equals in learning and years.’* 
His works have been divided into four classes. Under 
the philosophical class, we find only his “ Exercitatio Phi- 
iosophica de Homoeotneria Anaxagorea,” Utrecht, 1693. 
But he was more voluminous in the controversy between 
the church of England and the dissenters. Of the latter 
he has been esteemed a great champion. In their defence 
he published, 1. “ Eiglit Letters to Dr. Wells,” London, 
1706 and 1707. 2. “ Consideration on the sixth Chapter 

of the Abridgment of the London Cases, relating to Bap- 
tism and the sign of the Cross,” London, 1708. 3. “ Vin- 

dicisc Fratrum Dissentientium in Anglifi,” London, 1710, 
8vo. 4. “ An Enquiry into the present duty of a Low 
Churchman,” London, 1711, 8vo. 5. “ Vindication of the 
Dissenters,” London, 1717, 8vo. 6 “A Letter to Dr. 
Bennet, occasioned by his late treatise concerning th^ 
Nonjurors’ .Separation,” &c. London, 1717, 8vo 7. “Pre- 
face to the Presbyterians not chargeable with King Charles’s 
death,” Exeter, 17.17, in 8vo. 8. “ Defence of tlie Dis- 
senting Ministry and Ordination,” in two parts, London, 
1718, 8vo. 9. “The Dissenters’ Ht-asons tor not writing 
in behalf of Persecution. Designed for the satisfaction of 
Dr. Snape, in a letter to him,” London, 17 18, 8vo. 10. 
** Interest of the Whigs witn relation to the 'I’est-Act,” 
London, 1718, 8vo. 11. ‘‘Reflections on Dean Sher- 
lock’s Vindication of the Corporijitiou and Test Acts,’* 
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London* 1,718, 8vo. 12. ** Charge of misrepreseutetaoni 
maintaiued against Dean Sherlock,” London, 1719, 8va. 
13, ** Loyalty, integrity, and ingenuity of High Church 
and the Dissenters compared,” London, 1719, 8vo. — Re- 
lative to his controversy at Exeter, which produced hia 
^ectment, were published by him, 1 . ** The Case of the 
Ministers ^ected at Exon,” London, 1719, 8va 2. “De- 
fence of the Case,” London, 1719, 8vo. 3. “ Animadver- 
sions on the true Account of the Proceedings at Salter’s 
Hall: with a Letter to Mr. Eveleigh,” London, 1719, 8vot. 
4 . “ A Second Letter to Mr. Eveleigh, in answer to his 
Sober Reply,” Exeter, 1719, 8vo. 5. “ A Letter to a 
subscribing Minister in Defence of the Animadversions,” 
&c. London, 1719, Svo. 6. “ Remarks upon the Account 
of what was transacted in the assembly at Exon,” London, 

1719, Svo. 7. “ All Answer to Mr. Enty’s Defence of tlie 
Assembly,” London, 1719, Svo. 8. “The Western In- 
quisition,” London, 1720, Svo. 9. “ The Security of Truth, 
in answer to Mr. Enty,” London, 1721, Svo. 10. “ Inqui- 
aition-honesty displayed,” London, 1722, Svo. — On the 
doctrine of the Trinity he published, 1. “ A Letter to a 
Dissenter in Exeter,” London, 1719, Svo. 2. “Plain 
Christianity defended,” in four parts, London, 1719, 1720, 
8vo. 3. “ Thirteen, Queries propounded to the Rev. Mr. 
Walrond, in an appendix to the Innocent vindicated,” 
London, 1719, Svo. There was an Answer to these que- 
ries printed in 1721, under the title of “ An Answer to 
some Queries printed at Exon, relating to the Arian Con- 
troversy,” and ascribed to Dr. Daniel WaierJand. Mr. 
Peirce had some thoughts of writing a reply, but changing 
bis purpose, Mr. Joseph Hailet, jun. wrote a defence of 
them, printed at London in 1736, Svo, with this title: 

The Truth. and Importance of the Scripture Doctrine of 
the Trinity and Incarnation demonstrated : in a defence of 
the late learned Mr. Peirce’s thiirteen Queries, and a Reply 
to Dr. W— — ’s, and a gentleman’s Answer to them,” &c. 
4. “ Propositions relating to the Controversy concerning 
the Trinity, in a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Enty,” London, 

1720, Svo. 5. “ An Answer to a pamphlet, entitled Tcxtf 
of Holy Scripture compared, &c.” London, 1721, Svo. 6. 

A Reply to Mr. Enty’s late piece, entitled Truth and 
Liberty consistent,” &c. London, 1721, Svo. — His cno.st 
valuable works, however, are his commentaries on the 
Scripture ; 1. “A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle of 
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St. Paul to the Colossians. With an Appendix upon Ephea. 
iv. 8.” London, 1725, 4to. 2. “ A Paraphrase and Notet 
on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians,” Loud. 1725, 
4to. 3. ** A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,” I727j 4to. Theological: 1. ** An essay in 
favour of giving the Eucharist to Children,” 1728, 8vo. 
St “ Fifteen Sermons, and a Scripture Catechism,” 1728, 
8vo. * 

PEIRESC (Nicolas Claude Fabri de), a very learned 
Frenchman, was descended from an ancient and noble 
family, seated originally at Pisa in Italy, and born in 1580. 
His father, Kenaud Fabri, lord of ^eaugensier, sent him 
at ten years of age to Avignon, where he spent five years 
on his classical studies in the Jesuits’ college, and was re* 
moved to Aix in 1595, for the study of philosophy. In the 
mean time, he attended the proper masters for dancing, 
riding, and handling arms, all which he learned to perform with 
expertness, but rather as a task, than a pleasure, for even at 
that early period, he esteemed all time lost, that was not 
employed on literature. It was during this period, that his 
father being presented with a medal of the emperor Ar- 
cadius, which was found at Beaugensier, Peiresc begged 
to have it : and, charmed with decyphering the characters 
in the exergue, and reading the emperor’s name, in that 
transport of joy he carried the medal to his uncle ; who for 
his encouragement gave him two more, together with some 
books upon that subject. This incident seems to have led 
him first to the study of antiquities, for which he became 
afterwards so famous. In 1596, he was sent to finish his 
course of philosophy under the Jesuits at Tournon, where 
he also studied mathematics and cosmography, as being 
necessary in the study of history, yet all this without re- 
laxing from his application to antiquity, in which he was 
much assisted by one of the professors, a skilful medallist ; 
nor from the study of belles lettres in general. So much 
labour, and attention, often protracted till midnight, con- 
siderably impaired his constitution, which was not origi- 
nally >very strong. In 1597, bis uncle, from whom he had 
great expectations, sent him to Aix, where he entered 
upon the law ; and the following year he pursued the same 
atudy at Avignon, under a private master, whose name was 
Peter David ; who, being well skilled likewise in antlqiU' 

^ iiife in Prot. Disfi. Ma^aaine, rol. Diet* , 
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ties, was not sorry to find his pupil of the same taste, Jktidf 
wcouraged him in this study as well as that of the law: 
Ghibertus of Naples, also, who was auditor to cardinal 
Aquaviva, much gratified bis favourite propensity, by 4 
display of various rarities, and by lending him Goltzius’k 
** Treatise upon Coins.’^ He also recommended a visit to 
Rome, as affording more complete gratification to an anti- 
quary than any part of Europe. Accordingly, his uncle 
having procured a proper governor, he and a younger bro- 
ther set out upon that tour, in Sept, 1 599 ; and passing 
through Florence, Bologna, Ferrara, and Venice, he fixed 
his residence at Padna, in order to complete his course of 
law. He could not, however, resist the temptation of 
ing frequently to Venice, where he formed an acquaint*- 
ance with the most distinguished literati there, as Sarpi, 
JVIojinus, &c. in order to obtain a sight of every thing CtrW 
rious in that famous cit}’. Among others, he was particu- 
larly caressed by f\ Contarini, procurator of St. Mark, who 
possessed a curious cabinet of medals, and other antiqur- 
lies, and found Peiresc extremely useful and expert in 
explaining the Greek inscriptions. After a yearns stay at 
Padua, he set out for Borne, and arriving there in Oct. 
1600, passed six months in viewing whatever was remark- 
able. After Easter he gratified the same curiosity at Na- 
ples, and then returned to Padua about June. He now 
resumed his study of the law; and at the same time ac- 
quired such a knowledge of Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, 
and Arabic, as might enable him to interpret the inscrip- 
tions on the Jewish coins, Ac. In these languages 
availed himself of the assistatice of the rabbi Solomon, vh^io 
was then at Padua. His taste for the mathematics was 
also revived in consequence of his acquaintance with Ga- 
lileo, whom he first saw at the house of Pinelli at Rome ; 
and he began to add to his other acquisitions a knowledge 
of astronomy and natural philosophy. From this time it 
was said that he had taken the helm of learning into hii 
hand, and begun to guide the commonwealth of letters.*^ 
Having now spent alrnost three years in Italy, he re- 
turned to France in the end of 1602, and arrived at Mont- 
pellier in July, where he heard the law lectures of Julilis 
Pacius, until he returned to Aix, about the end of 1603, 
at the earnest request of his uncle, who having resigned 'to 
him his senatorial dignity, had, ever since the beginning 
#f the year, laboured to ^et the king’s patent. The de- 
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gree of doctor of law being a necessary qualification for 
tliat dignity, Peiresc kept the usual exercise, and took 
tliat degree Jan. 18, 1604 ; on wliich occasion he made a 
most learned speech, upon the origin and antiquity of the 
doctoral ornaments. 

In i605, he accompanied Du Vair, first president of the 
senate at Aix, who was very fond of him, to Paris ; whence, 
having visited every thing curious, he crossed the water, 
in company with the French king’s ambassador, in 1606, 
to England. Here he was very graciously received by 
king James ; and having seen Oxford, and visited Camden, 
sir Robert Cotton, sir Henry Saviile, and other learned 
men, he passed over to Holland ; and after visiting the 
several towns and universities, with the literati in each, he 
went through AtUwerp to Brussels, and tiience back to 
^aris, returning home in Sept. 1606, on accomtt of some 
family affairs. 

Soon after this, he made a purchase of the barony of 
Rians, which lie completed in 1607 ; and in the same >ear, 
a,t the solicitation of his uncle, having approved himself 
before that assembly, he was received a senator on the 1st 
of July. In the following year his uncle died. In 1616, 
1;^ attended Du Vair to Paris; where, in 1618, he pro- 
cured a faithful copy, und published a second edition of 
J‘r^The Acts of the Monastery of Maren in Switzerland.” 
This was in defence of the royal line of France against the 
t^itle of the Austrian family to the French crown by right of 
Ifl^ccession ; aiul, upon this, he was nominated the. same 
by Louis XII I. abbot of Guistres in Gnienne. He 
reinained in France till i623, when, upon a message from 
Eis father, now grown old and sickly, be left Paris, and 
arrived at Aix in October. Not long after be presented to 
the court a patent from the king, permitting him to con- 
^mue in the function of his ancient dignity, and to exer- 
feise the office of a seenlar or lay person, notwithstanding 
lhat, being an abbot, he had assumed the person of a 
churchman. The court of p.irliament, not assenting to 
this, decreed unaniuiousl)-, that, being already admitted 
into the first rank, he should abide perpetually in it; not 
returning, as the custom of the court was, to the iu/erior 
auditory, in which trials are usually had of criminal cases. 

obtained also, a rescript from the pope, to license him 
.to be present at the judgment of capital causes, as even in 
^ibe higher auditory some select case^ of that qature wege 
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customarily b^rd : but he never made use of this licence^ 
alwa 3 's departing when they came to vote, without voting 
himself. In 1627, be prevailed with the archbishop 
Aix, to establish a post thence to Lyons, and so to Paris 
and all Europe ; by which the correspondence that he 
constantly held with the literati every where, was much 
facilitated. In 1629, he began to be much tormented with 
complaints incident to a sedentary life ; and, in 1631, hav- 
ing completed the marriage of bis nephew Claude with 
Margaret D’ Airies, a noble lady of the county of Avignon, 
he bestowed upon him the barony of Rians, together with 
a grant of his senatorial dignity, only reserving the func- 
tion to himself for three years. The parliament not agree- 
ing to this, he procured, in 1635, letters- patent from the 
king, to be restored, and to exercise the olBce for five 
years longer, which he did not outlive, for, being seized 
June 1637, with a fever, he died, on the 24th of that month, 
in bis fifty-seventh year. 

A very honourable funeral was provided for . him bj’ his 
nephew Claude, in the absence of his brother, who was 
then at Paris ; but who, returning shortly to Provence, 
hastened to perform the funeral rites, and to be present at 
the obsequies. He also procured a block of marble from 
Genoa, from which a monument was made and erected to 
his memory, with an epitaph by Higault. As he had been 
chosen in his life-time a member of the academy of the 
Humoristi at Rome, his eulogium was pronounced by John 
James Bouchier, of that learned society, in the presence 
of cardinal Barberini, his brother Antonio, cardinal Benti- 
voglio, and several other cardinals, and such a multitude 
of celebrated and learned men, that the hall was scarce 
able to contain them. Many copies of -verses, in Italian, 
Latin, and Greek, were recited ; which were afterwards 
printed together, with a collection of funeral elegies in 
forty languages, under the title of “ Panglossia.’* Peiresc 
was, ill bis .person, of a middle size, and of a thin habit ; 
his forehead large, and bis eyes grey j a little hawk-nosed, 
his cheeks tempered with red ; the hair of his head yellow, 
as also his beard, which he used to wear long ; his whole 
countenance bearing the marks of uncommon courtesy and 
affability. In his diet he affected cleanliness, and in all 
things about him ; but nothing superfluous or costly. His 
elothes were suitable to his dignity ; yet he never wore 
silk. In like manner, the rest of his house was adorned 
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according to his condition, and very well furnished J but 
he neglected bis own chamber. Instead of tapestry, there 
hung the pictures of his chief friends and of famous men, 
besides innumerable bundles of commentaries, transcripts, 
notes, collections from books, epistles, and such like papers. 
His bed was exceeding plain, and his table continually 
loaded and covered with papers, books, letters, and other 
things ; as also all the seats round about, and the greatest 
part of the floor. These were so many evidences of the 
turn of his mind, which made the writer of his eulogium 
compare him to the Roman Atticus ; and Bayle, consider- 
ing his universal correspondence and general assistance to 
all the literati in Europe, called him “ the attorney-general 
of the literary republic.” The multiplicity of his engage- 
ments prevented him from flnishing any considerable work ; 
but he left behind him a great number of MSS. on local 
history and antiquities, mathematics and astronomy, the 
medallic science, languages, &c. Of the writings of this 
scholar there have been published 48 Italian letters, ad- 
dressed to Paul and John Baptist Gualdo, in the “ Lettere 
d’uomini illustri a considerable number of letters among 
those of Camden, and a long and learned dissertation on 
an ancient tripod found at Frejus, in the “ M6m. de Litera- 
ture et de I’Histoire,” by Desmalets, in 1731. It is re- 
markable, that though Peiresc bought more books than 
any man of his time, yet the collection which he left was 
not large. The reason was, that as fast as he purchased, 
he kept continually making presents of them to learned 
men to whom be knew they would be useful. But the de- 
struction of a multitude of his papers after his deatli, by 
some of his near relations, is mentioned by the learned 
with indignation and regret ; they were applied to the 
vile uses of heating the oven and boiling the pot. Gas- 
sendi, another ornament of France, has given us bis life in 
detail, in elegant Latin, one of those delightful works, 
which exhibit a striking likeness of a great and good man 
at full length, and shew every feature and fold of the dra- 
pery in the strongest and clearest light. * 

PELAGIUS (the Heresiarch), was born in Great Bri- 
tain in the fourth century, and is said to have been abbot 
of the monastery of Bangor. His real name is said to be 

* Vita k Gassendo, Hague, 1655, 4to.<^Gen. Diet — Moreri. — Burigny’a I*if« 
of Grotius, 

VoL. XXIV. 
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Mori^an, which signifying in the Celtic languages seU-homy 
from sea, aud^a;a born, was translated into neTiayiof, 

■in Latin l*elagius. For tbe greater part of his life, he was 
distinguished among his brethren bt)th for piety and learn- 
ing, but towards the close of his life, he went to Rome, 
end began to teach certain doctrines in that city about the 
year 400, wliich occasioned no small disturbance in the 
church He absolutely denied all original sin, which he 
held to be the mere invention of St. Augustine ; and taught 
that men are entire masters of their actions, and perfectly 
free creatures ; in opposition to ail predestination, repro- 
bation, election, &c. He owned, indeed, that the natural 
power of man needed to be assisted by the grace of God, 
to enable him to work out his own salvation ; but, by this 
grace, he only meant outward assistance, viz. the doc- 
trines of the law, and of the gospel. Though, when press- 
ed by those words of St. Paul, “ Deus est enim, qui opera- 
tur in nobis,” &c. he owned that it is God, in effect, that 
makes us will what is good, when he warns and excites us 
by the gi eatness of the glory we are to obtain, and by the 
promises of rewards; when be makes us love him by re- 
vealing his wisdom, &c. These are Pelagius’s own words, 
■as cited by St. Augustine ; who confutes him, and shews, 
4:hat, besides these, exterior graces, there are required 
other, real and interior ones. He owned, that the will of 
man is indeed aided by a real grace ; but he added, that 
this grace is not absolutely necessary in order to live well ; 
but that it only helps us to do well with the more ease. 
Julian, one of his adherents, went farther yet ; and owned 
that the assistance of grace was absolutely necessary to 
enable us to do perfect wrrks. In effect, the grand doc- 
trine of the Pelagians was, that a man might accomplish 
-all the commands of God by the mere power of nature ; 
..and that the gifts of grace were only necessary to enable 
him to act well more easily, and more perfectly. 

As the morals of Pelagins had long been irreproachable, 
be found it easy to gain a crowd of followers; and the 
heresy spread so much,- that it became necessary for him 
to quit Rome, in the year 409, going to Sicily, and accom- 
panied by Celestius, his chief disciple and fellow-labourer, 
and, as is said, bis countryman. They continued in Sicily, 
till the report of a conference, held at Carthage between 
thfs orthodox and the donatists, induced them, to go to 
Africa : but Pelagius did not stay long there ; and, after 
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his departure, Celestius being accused of denying origi- 
nal sin by Paulinus, was condemned by a council held at 
Carthage in the year 412, under Aurelius, primate of 
Africa. Upon this, he repaired to his friend Pelagius, 
who had retired to Palestine. 

Here they were well received by John bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, the enemy of St. Jerom, anti well looked on by the 
better sort of people. Count Marcel lin us, being desirous 
to know in what their doctrine, which was much talked of, 
consisted, applied to St. Augustin, bishop of Hippo, for 
information ; and Pelagius, fearing to engage with so for- 
midable an antagonist, wrote the bishop a letter full of 
protestations of the purity of his faith, and St. Augustin 
seems always unwilling to believe that Pelagius had fallen 
into error until the year 414, when Pelagius resolved to 
undertake his treatise of the natural strength of man, in 
support of his doctrine of free-will ; which, however, he 
still expressed in ambiguous terms, but not so as to de- 
ceive either Augustine or Jerome, who wrote against him. 
In Palestine, his doctrine was approved in a council held 
at Diospolis in the year 415, consisting of fourteen bishops. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia was one of Pelagius’s most power- 
ful friends in the east, a man of profound erudition and 
great reputation ; who, though he wrote zealously against 
all heresies, fell into that of Pelagius, as also of Nesto- 
rius. On the other hand, the African bishops held a 
council, according to custom, in the year 416, at Car- 
thage, and decided that Pelagius and Celestius ought to 
be anathematized, and communicated their judgment to 
the pope Innocent I. in order to join the authority of the 
see of Rome to their own, and, prompted by St. Augustine, 
refute in a summary way the chief errors imputed to Pela- 
gius, and conclude thus : “ Though Pelagius and Celes- 
tius disown this doctrine, and the writings produced against 
them, without its being possible to convict them of false- 
hood ; nevertheless, we must anathematize in general 
whoever teacheth that human nature is capable of avoid- 
ing sin, and of fulfilling the commands of God ; ^as he 
shews himself an enemy to his grace.” About the same 
time a council was held at Milevum, composed of sixty- 
one bishops ; who, after the example of that of Carthage, 
wrote to pope Innocent, desiring him to condemn this 
heresy, which took away the benefit of prayer from adults, 
and .baptism from infants. Besides these two synodical 
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letters, another was written by St. Augustin, in the name 
of himself anti four more bishops; in which he explained 
tlie whole matter more at large, and desired the pope to 
order Pelagius to Rome, to examine him more minutely, 
and know what kind of grace it was that he acknowledgea ; 
er else to treat with him on that subject by letters, to the 
end that, if be acknowledged the grace which the church 
teacbeth, he might be absolved without difficulty. 

These letters were answered by Innocent in the year 
417, who coincided in sentiment with his correspondents, 
and anathematized all who said that the grace of God is 
not necessary to good works ; and judged them unworthy 
of the communion of the church. In answer to the five 
African bishops, who had written to him on his being sus> 
pected of favouring Pelagianism, he says, “ He can nei- 
ther affirm nor deny, that there are Pelagians in Rome ; 
because, if there are any, they take care to conceal them- 
selves, and are not discovered in so great a multitude of 
people.” He adds, speaking of Pelagius, We cannot 
believe he has been justified, notwithstanding that some 
laymen have brought to us acts by which he pretends to 
have been absolved. But we doubt the authenticity of 
these acts, because they have not been sent us by the 
council, and we have not received any letters from those 
wHho assisted at it. For if Pelagius could have relied on 
his justification, he could not have failed to have obliged 
his judges to acquaint us with it ; and even in these acts 
he has not justified himself clearly, but has only sought to 
evade aud perplex matters. We can neither approve nor 
blame this decision. If Pelagius pretends be has nothing 
to fear, it is not our business to send for him, but rather 
bis to make baste to come and get himself absolved. For 
if he still continues to entertain the same Sentiments, what- 
ever letters he may receive, be will never venture to ex- 
..pose himself to our sentence. If he is to be summoned, 
that ought rather to be done by those who are nearest to 
him. We have perused the book said to be written by him, 
which you sent us. We have found in it many propositions 
against the grace of God, many blasphemies, nothing that 
pleased us, and hardly any thing but what displeased u^ 
and ought to be rejected by all the world.” 

. Celestius, upon bis condemnation at Carthage in the 
^ear 412, had indeed appealed to this pope ; but, instead 
pursuing his appeal, be retired into Palestine. Pela- 
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gius, however, who had more art, did not despair of bring- 
ing Rome over to his interest, by flattering the bishop of 
that city, and accordingly drew up a confession of faith, 
and sent it to pope Innocent with a letter, which is now 
lost. Innocent was dead; and Zoslmus had succeeded 
him, when this apology of Pelagius was brought to Rome. 
On the first notice of this change, Celestius, who had been 
driven from Constantinople, hastened to the west, in 
hopes of securing the new pope’s favour, by making him 
his judge, and Zosimus, pleased to be appealed to in a 
cause that had been adjudged elsewhere, readily admitted 
Celestius to justify himself at Rome. He assembled his 
clergy in St. Clement’s church, where Celestius presented 
him a confession of faith ; in which, having gone through 
all the articles of the Creed, from the Trinity to the resur- 
rection of the dead, he said, “ If any dispute has arisen on 
questions that do not concern the faith, 1 have not pre- 
tended to decide them, as tlie author of a new doctrine ; 
but I offer to your examination, what I have from the 
source of the prophets and apostles ; to the end that, if I 
have mistaken through ignorance, your judgment mky 
correct and set me right.” On the subject of original sin, 
he continued, VVe acknowledge that children ought to 
be baptized for the remission of sins, agreeably to the rule 
of the universal church, and the authority of the gospel ; 
because the Lord hath declared, that the kingdom of hea- 
ven can be given to those only who have been baptized. 
But we do not pretend thence to establish the transmission 
of sin from parents to their children : that opinion is widely 
different from the catholic doctrines. For sin is not born 
with man ; it is man who commits it after he is born : it 
does not proceed from nature, but from will. We there- 
fore acknowledge the first, in order not to admit of several 
baptisms ; and take this precaution, that we may not de- 
rogate from the Creator.” Celestius having confirmed by 
word of mouth, and several repeated declarations, what 
was contained in this writing, the pope asked him, whe- 
ther he condemned all the errors that had been published 
under his name? Celestius answered, that he did con- 
demn them in conformity with the sentence of pope Inno- 
cent, and promised to condemn whatever should be con- 
demned by the holy see. On this Zosimus did not hesitate 
to condemn Heros and Lazarus, who had taken upon them 
to be the chief prosecutors of the Pelagian doctrine. He 
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deposed them from the episcopal office, and excommuni- 
cated them ; after which he wrote to Aurelius, and the 
other bishops of Africa, acquainting them with what be 
had done, and at the same time sending them the acts of 
his synod. 

Soon after this, Zosimus received a letter from Praylus, 
bishop of Jerusalem, successor to John, recommending to 
him Pelagius’s affair in affectionate terms. I’his letter was 
accompanied by another from Pelagius himself, together 
with the confession of faith before mentioned. In this 
letter Pelagius said, that his enemies wanted to asperse bis 
character in two points : first, that he refused to baptize 
infants, and i)romised them the kingdom of heaven, with- 
out the redemption of Jesus Christ; secoiully, that he re- 
posed so much confidence in free-will, as to refuse the as- 
sistance of grace. He rejected the first of these errors, as 
manifestly contrary to the gospel; and upon the article of 
grace he said, We have our free-will, either to sin or not 
to sin, and in all good works it is ever aided by the divine 
assistance. We say, that all men have free-will, as well 
Christians as Jews and Gentiles: all of them have it by 
nature, but it is assisted by grace in none but Christians. 
In others this blessing of the creation is naked and unas- 
sisted. They shall be judged and condemned ; because 
having free-will, by wliich they might arrive at faith, and 
merit the grace of God, they make an ill use of this liberty. 
The Christians will be rewarded ; because they, by making 
a good use of their free-will, merit the grace of the Lord, 
and observe his commaudments.” His confession of faith 
was like that of Celestius. On baptism he said, ‘‘ We 
hold one single baptism, and we assert that it ought to be 
.adniinistered to children in the same form of words as to 
adults.” Touching grace he said, ‘‘We confess a free- 
,will : at the same time liolding, that we stand continually 
in need of God’s assistance; and that those are as well 
mistaken, who say with the Manichees, that man cannot 
avoid sinning, as those who say with Jovinian, that man 
cannot sin.” He concluded with these words: “Such, 
.blessed pope, is the faith which we have learned in the 
.catholic church, the faith which we have always held, and 
.still continue in. If any thing contained therein shall not 
have been explained dearly enough, or not with sufficient 
caution, we desire that you would correct it; you who 
hold the faith, and the see of Peter. If you approve of 
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pius, however, who had more art, did not despair of bring- 
ing Rome over to his interest, by flattering the bishop of 
that city, and accordingly drew up a confession of faitb, 
and sent it to pope Innocent with a letter, which is now 
lost. Innocent was dead ; and Zosimus had succeeded 
him, when this apology of Pelagius was brought to Rome. 
On the first notice of this change, Celestius, who had been 
driven from Constantinople, hastened to the west, ia 
hopes of securing the new pope’s favour, by making him 
his judge, and Zosimus, pleased to be appealed to in a 
cause that had been adjudged elsewhere, readily admitted 
Celestius to justify himself at Rome. He assembled his 
clergy in St. Clement’s church, where Celestius presented 
him a confession of faith ; in which, having gone through 
all the articles of the Creed, from the Trinity to the resur- 
rection of the dead, he said, “If any dispute has arisen on 
questions that do not concern the faith, 1 have not pre- 
tended to decide them, as the author of a new doctrine ; 
hut I offer to your examination, what I have from the 
source of the prophets and apostles ; to the end that, if I 
have mistaken through ignorance, your judgment may 
correct and set me right.” On the subject of original sin, 
he continued, “ W'e acknowledge that children ought to 
be baptized for the remission of sins, agreeably to the rule 
of the universal church, and the authority of the gospel ; 
because the Lord hath declared, that the kingdom of hea- 
ven can be given to those only w'ho have been baptized. 
But we do nut pretend thence to establish the transmission 
of sin from parents to their children ; that opinion is widely 
different from the catholic doctrines. For sin is not born 
with man ; it is man who commits it after he is bom : it 
does not proceed from nature, but from will. We there- 
fore acknowledge the first, in order not to admit of several 
baptisms ; and take this precaution, that we may not de- 
rogate from the Creator.” Celestius having confirmed by 
word of mouth, and several repeated declarations, what 
was contained in this writing, the pope asked him, whe- 
ther he condemned ail the errors that had been published 
under his name ? Celestius answered, that he did con- 
demn them in conformity with the sentence of pope Inno- 
cent, and promised to condemn whatever should be con- 
demned by the holy see. On this Zosimus did not hesitate 
to condemn Heros and Lazarus, who had taken upon them 
to be the chief prosecutors of the Pelagian doctrine. He 
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deposed them from the episcopal office, and excommoni' 
cated them ; after which he wrote to Aurelius, and the 
other bishops of Africa, acquainting them with what he 
had . done, and at the same time sending them the acts of 
his synod. 

Soon after this, Zosimus received a letter from Praylus, 
bishop of Jerusalem, successor to John, recommending to 
him Pelagius’s affair in affectionate terms. This letter was 
accompanied by another from Pelagius himself, together 
with the confession of faith before mentioned. In this 
letter Pelagius said, that his enemies wanted to asperse his 
character in two points : first, that he refused to baptize 
infants, and promised them the kingdom of heaven, with- 
out the redemption of Jesus Christ; secondly, that he re- 
posed so much confidence in free-will, as to refuse the as- 
sistance of grace. He rejected the first of these errors, as 
manifestly contrary to the gospel; and upon the article of 
grace he said, “ We have our free-will, either to sin or not 
to sin, and in all good works it is ever aided by the divine 
assistance. We say, that all men have free-will, as well 
Christians as Jews and Gentiles: all of them have it by 
nature, but it is assisted by grace in none but Christians. 
7n others this blessing of the creation is naked and unas- 
sisted. They shall be judged and condemned ; because 
having free-will, by which they might arrive at faith, and 
merit the grace of God, they make an ill use of this liberty. 
The Christians will be rewarded ; because they, by making 
a good use of their free-will, merit the grace of the Lord, 
and observe his commandments.” His confession of faith 
was like that of Celestius. On baptism he said, “ We 
bold one single baptism, and we assert that it ought to be 
administered to children in the same form of words as to 
•adults.” Touching grace he said, “We confess a free- 
.will : at the same time holding, that we stand continually 
in need of God’s assistance ; and that those are as well 
mistaken, who say with the Manichees, that man cannot 
.avoid sinning, as those who say with Jovinian, that man 
cannot sin.” He concluded with the.se words: “Such, 
.blessed pope, is the faith which we have learned in the 
.catholic church, the faith which we have always held, and 
.still continue in. If any thing contained therein shall not 
have been explained clearly enough, or not with sufficient 
caution, we desire that, you would correct it; you who 
hold the faith, and the see of Peter. If you approve of 
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my confession of faith, whoever pretends to attack it, will, 
shew either his ignorance or his malice, or that he is not. 
orthodox ; but he will not prove me an heretic.” 

For some time this defence answered its purpose, and 
Zosimus wrote a second letter to Aurelius, and to -all the 
bishops of Africa, infornring them that he was now satis- 
fied with Pelagius and Celestius's confession of faith, and 
persuaded of their sincerity. Aurelius, however, and his 
brethren, were more surprised than daunted at this letter, 
and firmly maintained the judgment they had given, and 
which had been confirmed by Innocent I. At the head of 
their decrees they addressed a second letter to pope Zosi- 
mus, in these terms: “ We have ordained, tha» the sen- 
tence given by the venerable bishop Innocent sliall subsist, 
until they shall confess without equivocation, that the grace 
of Jesus Christ does assist us, not only to know,- but also 
to do justice in every action ; insomuch, that without it we 
can neither think, say, or do any thing whatever, that be- 
longs to true piety.” They added, “ That Celestius’s 
having said in general terms, that he agreed, with Innocent’s 
letters, was not satisfactory in regard to persons of inferior 
understandings; but that he ought to atiatliematize in clear 
terms all that was bad in his writings, lest many should 
believe that the apostolical see had approved lus errors, 
rather than be persuaded that he had reformed them.” The 
bishop of Africa likewise reminded pope Zosimus of his 
predecessor’s decision, relating to the council of Dios- 
polis ; shewed him the artifice made use of in the coiit’es- 
sion of faith which Pelagius had sent to Rome; and refuted 
after their manner the cavils of the heretics : and, as Zosi- 
mus had reprimanded them for having too easily given 
credit to the acoysers of Celestius, tiiey justified themselves 
at his expence ; by shewing, that he himself had been too 
precipitate in this afitair. 'I'hey also declared plainly, that 
this cause arising in Africa, and having been judged there, 
Celestius could have no right to appeal from thence, nor 
the pope to take cognizance of it: to which they added a 
protest, to prevent Zosimus from attempting to pronounce 
any sentence by default, in favour ot Celestius and Pela- 
gius. 

Zosimus, either through a persuasion that these heretics 
had dealt insincerely with him, or finding it prudent to 
yield to the necessity of the occasion, upon the receipt of 
this letter, issued out a formal condemnation of the Pela- 
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gtads^ and applied also to Honon^ requesting hiai t<t 
cause alt heretics to be driven .out of Home ; ki compliance 
with which, the emperor gave a rescript at Ravenna^ 

■ Api^l 418, directed to the pretorian prefect of Italy, 
wIk), in consequence, issued his ordinance jointly with the 
pretUrian prefect of the east, and the prefect of Gaul, pur* 
porting, that all such as should be convicted of this error 
should sutfer perpetual banishment, and that all their pos^ 
sessions should be confiscated. The pope also vigorously 
prosecuting his design to extirpate the friends of Pelagiua, 
caused all the bishops to be deposed who would not sub» 
scribe the condemnation of the new heresy, and drove 
them out of Italy by virtue of the laws of the empire. At- 
ticus, bishop of Constantinople, likewise rejected their 
deputies. They were driven from Ephesus ; and Theodo* 
tus bishop of Antioch condemned them, and drove Pela- 
gius thence, who was lately returned from Palestine, where 
he had taken refuge from the emperor’s rescript. We have 
no certain account of him after this; but there is reason to 
believe, that he returned to England, and spread his doc- 
trine there ; which induced the bishop of Gaul to send 
thither St. Germain of Auxerre, in order to refute it. 
However that be, it is certain that Pelagian heresy, as it 
is .culled, spread itself both in the east and west, and took 
so deep root, that it subsists to this day in different sects, 
who ail go by the general name of Pelagians, except a 
more moderate part who are called Semi-Pelagians. 

This Heresiarch wrote several things, among which are, 
A Treatise upon the Trinity' “ A Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles,” which oddly enough has been annexed 
to those of St. Jerom, and was long thought to be written 
by him, although a decided Anti-Pelagian ; “ A Book of 
Eclogues, or Spiritual Maxims several letters, among 
which is one addressed to a virgin, named Demetrias, 
which is printed in the works of St. Jerom ; several pieces 
in his own defence ; and a treatise on free-will. The His- 
tory of Pelagianism by Jansenius, in his treatise called ' 
** Augustine,” is thought the best.* 

PELL (John), an eminent English matbematician, de- 
scended from an ancient family in Lincolnshire, was bora 
atSoutbwyke in Sussex, March 1, J6IO; and educated in 
grammar-learning at the free-school, then newly founded, 

1 Dalpin.—-CaT«, vol. 1.— •Mvshain and Milner’s Cfa. Hist. 



at Steyhing in that cotinty. At thirteen, he was seift to 
Trinity college in Cambridge, where he pursued his stn- 
dieS' with unusual diligence, but although capable of un* 
dergoing any trials, and one of the best classical scholars 
of ids age, he never offered himself a candidate at the 
election of scholars or fellows of this college. After taking 
the degree of B. A. in 1623, he drew up the Descrip, 
tion and Use of the Quadrant, written I'or the use of a 
friend, in two hooks the original MS of which is still 
extant among his papers in the Royal Society ; and the 
same year he held a correspondence with Mr. Henry 
Briggs on logarithms. In 1630 he wrote “ Modus suppu. 
tandi Ephenierides Astrononiicas (quantum ad motum solis 
attinet) paradiginate ad an. 1630 accommodato and ** A 
Key to unlock the Meaning of Johannes Trithemius, in his 
Discourse of Steganography which key Pell the same 
year imparted to Mr. Samuel Hartlib and Mr. Jacob Ho- 
mOdaa. The sante year, he took the degree of master of 
arts at Cambridge, and the year following was incorporated 
in the university of Oxford. In June he wrote “ A Letter to 
Mr. Edward Wingate on Logarithms and, Oct. 5, 1631, 
** Commeniatioues in Cosmographiam Al-tedii.” July 3, 
1632, lie married Itliamaria, second daughter of Mr. Henry 
Reginolles of London, by whom be had four sons and four 
daughters. In 1633 he finished his “Astronomical History 
of Observations of heavenly Motions and Appeairances 
and liis “ Eclipticus Prognostica ; or Foreknower of the 
Eclipses ; teaching how, by calculation, to foreknow and 
foretell all sorts of Eclipses of the heavenly lights.” In 

1634, he translated The everlasting Tables of Heavenly 
Motions, grounded upon the observations of all times, 
and agreeing with them all, by Philip Lansberg, of Ghent 
in Flanders and the same year he committed to writing. 

The Manner of deducing his Astronomical Tables out of 
the Tables and axioms of Philip Lansberg.” In March 

1635, be wrote “ A Letter of Remarks on Gellibrand’s 
Mathematical Discourse on the Variation of the Magnetic 
Needle; and, June following, another on the .same sub- 
ject. Such were the employments of the first six years of 
Mr. Pell’s public life,’ during which mathematics entirely 
engrossed his attention. Conceiving this science of the 
utmost importance, he drew up a scheme for a mathema- 
tical school on an extensive scale of utility and emulation, 
which was much approved by Des Cartes, but so censured 
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by Mersenne in France, that our author was- obliged t» 
write in its defence. The controversy may be seen iti 
Hooke’s Philosophical Collections, and with Pell’s ** Idea 
of the Mathea>atics.” 

Mr. Pell’s eminence, however, in mathematical know- 
ledge, was now so great, that he was thought worthy of a 
professor’s chair in that science ; and, upon the vacancy 
of one at Amsterdam in 16:i9, sir Williaiii busvveli, the 
English resident with the States-general, used his interest, 
that he might succeed in that professorship; which was not 
filled up till above four years after, 1643, when Pell was 
chosen to it. 'I'he >eur folloviing he [mblished, in two 
pages 4to, “ A Kefutation of Longomonlanus’s Discourse, 
De vera circnli men.sura,” printed at Amsterdain in 1644. 
In June 1646, he was invited by ihe prince of Orange to 
be professor of philosophy and mathematics at Breda, in 
the college newly founded there by his highness, with the 
offer of a salary of 1000 guilders a year. This he ac- 
cepted, but upon his rensoval to Breda, be found that he 
was required to teach mathematics only. His “ Idea Ma- 
theseos,” which he had addressed to Mr. Hurtlib, who in 
1639 had sent it to Des Cartes and Mersenne, was printed 
1650 at London, 12mo, in English, with the title of “Ah 
Idea of Mathematics,” at the end of Mr. John Dury’s 
** Reformed Library- keeper.” On the death of the prince 
of Orange, in 1650, and the subsequent war between the 
English and Dutch, he left Breda, and returned to Eng- 
land, in 1652; and, in 1654, was sent by Cromwell as his 
agent to the protestant cantons in Switzerland, his instruc- 
tions being dated March 30th of that year. His first 
speech in Latin to the deputies of Zurich was on the 13th 
of June; and he continued in that city during most of his 
em()loynient in Switzerland, in which he -had afterwards 
the title of resident. Being recalled by Cromwell, he took 
bis leave of the cantons in a Latin speech at Zurich, the 
23d of June, 1658 ; but returned to England so short a 
time before the usurper’s death, that he had no opportu- 
nity of an audience froiti him. Why Cromwell employed 
him does not appear, but it is thought that during his re- 
sidence abroad, be contributed to the interests of Charles 
II. and the church of England ; and it is certain that, after 
the restoration, he entered into holy orders, although at 
an unusually advanced period of life. He was ordained 
deacon March 31, 1661, and priest in June following, by 
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Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln; and, on the 16th of that 
month, instituted to the rectory of Fobbing in Essex, given 
him by the king. On Dec. the 5th following, he brought 
into the upper house of convocation the calendar reformed 
by him, assisted by Sancroft, afterwards abp, of' Canter- 
bury. In 1663, he was presented by Sheldon, bishop of 
London, to the rectory of Laingdon in Essex ; and, upon 
the promotion of that bishop to the see of Canterbury in 
the next month, became one of his grace's domestic chap- 
lains. He was then doctor of divinity, and expected, as 
Wood tells us, “ to be made a dean ; but being not a per- 
son of activity, as others who mind not learning are, could 
never rise higher than a rector.” The truth is, adds 
W^ood, “ he was a helpless man as to worldly affairs; and 
his tenants and relations dealt so unkindly by him, that 
they defrauded him of the profits of his rectory, and kept 
him so indigent, that he was in want of necessaries, even 
ink and paper, to his dying day.” He was for some time 
confined to the King’s-bench prison for debt; but, in 
March 1682, was invited by Dr. Whistler to live in the 
college of physicians. Here he continued till June fol- 
lowing, when he was obliged, by his ill state of health, to 
remove to the house of a grandchild of his in St. Margaret’s 
church-yard, Westminster. From this too he was again 
removed, for we find that he died at the house (in Dyot 
street) of Mr. Cothorne, reader of the church of St. Giles’s 
in the Fields, Dec. the I2tb, 1685, and was interred by 
the charity of Busby, master of Westminster school, and 
Sharp, rector of, St. Giles’s, in the rector’s vault under 
that church. Besides what have been mentioned. Dr. Pell 
was the author of, 1. “An Exercitation concerning Easter,” 
1644, in 4to. 2. A Table of 10,000 square numbers,’* 
&c. 1672, folio. 3. An Inaugural Oration at his entering 
upon the Professorship at Breda. 4. He made great 
alterations and additions to “ Khonius’s Algebra,” printed 
at London 1668, 4to, under the title of “ An Introduc- 
tion to Algebra; translated out of the High Dutch into 
English by Thomas Branker, nuicli altered and augmented 
by D. P. (Dr. Pell).” Also a Table of odd numbers, less 
than 100,000, shewing those tliat are iiicomposite, &c. 
supputated by the same Thomas Branker. 5. His Contro- 
versy with Longomontanns concerning the Quadrature of 
the Circle, Amsterdam, 1646, 4to. He likewise wrote a 
Demonstration of the 2d and 10th books of Euclid; which 
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piece was in MS. in the library of lord Brereton in 
Cheshire ; as also Archimedes's Arenartus, and the great- 
est part of Diophantus's six books of Arithmetic ; of which 
author he was preparing, Aug. 1644, a new edition, with 
a corrected translation, and new illustrations. He designed 
likewise to publish an edition of Apollonius, but laid it 
aside, in May, 1645, at the desire of Gulius, who was en- 
gaged in an edition of that author from an Arabic manu- 
script given him at Aleppo 1 8 years before. I’his appears 
from the letters of Dr. Pell to sir Charles Cavendish, in 
the Royal Society. 

Some of his manuscripts he left at Brereton in Cheshire, 
where he resided some years, being the seat of William 
lord Brereton, who had been his pupil at Breda. A great 
many others came into the hands of Dr. Busby ; which Mr. 
Hook was desired to use his endeavours to obtain for the 
society. But they continued buried under dust, and mixed 
with the papers and pamphlets of Dr. Busby, in four large 
boxes, till 1755 ; when Dr. Birch, secretary to the Royal 
Society, procured them for that body, iVom the trustees of 
Dr. Busby. The collection contains not only Pell’s ma- 
thematical papers, letters to him, and copies of those from 
him, &c. but also several manuscripts of Walter Warner, 
the mathematician and philosopher, who lived in the reigns 
of James the First and Charles the First, 

Dr. Pell invented the method of ranging the several 
steps of an algebraical calculus, in a proper order, in so 
many distinct lines, yvith the number affixed to each step, 
and a short description of the operation or process in the 
line. He also invented some mathematical chai'acters. * 

PELLEGRIN (Simon Joseph), an abbe, and an author 
by profession, of some celebrity at Paris, was born at 
Marseilles in 1663, and became a religious of the order of 
Servites. Being tired of this mode of life, he took some 
voyages as chaplain to a vessel. On his return, he wrote 
a poem called “An Epistle to the King on the glorious 
Success of his Arms,” which gained the prize in the 
French academy in 1704. With this Epistle Pellegrin had 
sent an Ode on the same subject, which proved the only 
formidable rival to his Epistle, and for some time divided 
the opinions of the academy. This singular success made 
him known at court. Madame Maintenon took notice of 

> Atb. Ox. Tol. 1.— Biog. Brit.— Martin’i Biog. Philos.— Hutton’s Dictiotuiiy. 
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hlnf, and gained him a brevet to be translated into the 
order of Cluni. pellegrin subsisted solely by the prizes 
be gained in several literary academies, and his other lite- 
rary labours. He even kept a kind of shop, where those 
who wanted occasional verses, as epigrams, sonnets, ma- 
drigals, &c. were supplied at certain prices, according to 
the number and goodness of the lines. This trade growing 
slack, he began to write for the theatres, but here a new 
obstacle arose. The cardinal de Noailles insisted that he 
should either cease to write for the stage, or to officiate at 
the mass. He would fain have bad a dispensation on this 
subject, but, the cardinal being inexorable, he gave up 
the mass, as least profitable. He would, however, have 
felt the loss of the latter, had not his friends procured him 
a salary for writing the account of the theatrical enter- 
tainments in the Mercure. Pellegrin deserved to be in 
better circumstances, for a great part of what he earned 
so laboriously was distributed among his relations : and his 
disposition was singularly candid and modest. He was, at 
the same time, negligent of his appearance, and had an 
impediment in his speech ; circumstances which conspired 
to plunge him in that neglect he so severely experienced. 
He lived, however, to the age of 82 ; and closed this long 
life on the 5th of September, 1745. His works are very 
various ; poems of all kinds, sacred and profane ; versions 
of the Psalms and other parts of Scripture ; comedies, 
operas, &c. ; the general character of all which is, that 
they are seldom excellent in their plans, and that the ver- 
sification is almost invariably fiat and tedious. ' 
PELLEGRINI. See TIBALDI. 

PELLEGRINI (Camillo), an Italian historian and an- 
tiquary, was born in 1598, at Capua, and educated at the 
Jesuits' school at Naples. He entered into the clerical 
order, but appears to have passed his whole time in the 
researches of an historian and antiquar}'^, which produced, 

' 1. “ L’Apparato alle Antichita di Capua,” printed in 1651, 
in which he minutely describes all the parts of Campagna 
Felice, and relates its history and revolutions. 2. ** His- 
toria Principum Longobardorum,'* containing several his- 
torical pieces not yet published, illustrated with learned 
. annotations and dissertations. This was republished in the 
collections of Burmann and Muratori, and with various 


' Moreri,— •Diet. Hict* 
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additions, at Naples, 1 749 , by Sig. Fr. Moria Pratilli. Pel- 
legrini died at Naples in 1660 , at the age of sixty -five. * 

PELLERIN (Joseph), famous for his collection of me- 
dals, and his publications respecting them, was for a long 
time commissary-general, and chief-clerk of the French 
tnarine. He united the knowledge of a man of letters with 
all the activity of a man of business; but having, after 
forty years of service, obtained leave to retire, he thence- 
forth gave himself up entirely to the study of antiquities, 
and wrote upon the subject after he was 'blind with age, 
by means of an invention described in the last volume of 
his works. His cabinet of medals, which was purchased 
by the king in 1776 , was the richest ever formed by a pri- 
vate individual ; and learned men of all countries highly 
respected the collector of so valuable a treasure. He died 
in August 1782 , at the surprising age of ninety-nine. He 
enriched the science of medals by a valuable set of works 
on that subject, forming altogether, with the supplements, 
ten volumes in quarto, with many plates ; these were pub- 
lished at different times from 1762 to 1778 , and contain 
judicious and learned explanations of the plates, which are 
executed with great exactness and beauty. It is to Pellerin 
that we are indebted for the first plates of medals perfectly 
representing the originals in every flaw and irregularity of 
edge and impression, which is a most capital improvement, 
and ’makes the view of such plates almost equal to the coins 
themselves. * 

PELLETIER (Bernard), a chemist of considerable emi- 
nence, was born at Bayonne in 1761 . He acquired the ru- 
diments of pharmacy in his father’s house, and afterwards 
studied the subject at Paris with such constant application, 
that at aver}' early age he was familiarly acquainted with che- 
mical processes, and even with the exact state of the science. 
At the age of twenty-one he published a set of experiments 
on the arsenic acid, in which he explained the properties 
of Macquer’s neutral arsenical salt, and demonstrated the 
real nature of Macquer’s process. In these observations he 
bad been anticipated by Scheele, by Bergman, by the 
Dijon academicians, and by Berthollet ; but it was no in- 
considerable merit in so young a man to have advanced as 
far in the subject as these masters of the science. 

’ Merer i,— La Ilf? i Hisf. Lit. DWtalie. 

® Diet. PinkvrLoa’s Eissay oa Medals, preface. 
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■■ Soon after, he published several observations on the crys- 
tallization of sulphur and cinnabar, on the distillation of 
phosphorus from bones, on deliquescent salts, on oxymu- 
riatic acid, on the formation of ethers, and particularly on 
muriatic and acetic ethers. His success in these encou- 
raged him to attempt the analysis of the zeolite, at that 
time a much more ddhcult task than at present, when the 
mode of analyzing minerals has been reduced to a regular 
system. In 1785 he undertook the analysis of plumbago, 
a labour in which he had been anticipated by Scheele, and 
which was completed the year tollowing, in the course of 
the celebrated experiments made upon iron and its com- 
■binations, by Berihollet, Monge, and Vandermonde. His 
next object was the combination of phosphorus with the 
metals ; the existence of which had been merely pointed 
out by Margraff. To Pelletier we owe almost ail the 
.knowledge concerning the metallic phosphurets which we 
at present possess. The next object of his researches was 
aurum Musivum, a brownish yellow scaly powder some- 
times used in painting. He demonstrated it to be a com- 
pound of sulphur and tiie oxide of tin, and pointed out 
several improvements in the method of preparing it. 

In 1790, when the churches of France were stript of 
their bells, and it was proposed to extract the copper from 
them, Mr. Pelletier pointed out a method of scorifying the 
tin, which constitutes the other ingredient, by means of 
-the black oxide of manganese. His first essays were made 
in Paris, but he demonstrated in the foundery of Romilly 
that his process succeeded also in the large way. Soon 
after he analy'zed the blue pigment manul'actured in Eng- 
land, and known in France by the name of cendres bleues 
d’ Angleterre, and gave a process for preparing it. No- 
thing more was necessary than to precipitate copper from 
nitrous acid by means of a sufficient quantity of lime. His 
next aet of experiments consisted in an examination of 
strontian, and in a comparison of it with barytes. They 
confirmed the previous experiments of Dr. Hope and Mr. 
Klaproth. He had formerly examined a small specimen of 
carbonat of strontian without finding in it any thing pe- 
culiar. 

In 1791, on the death of Tillet, he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the academy of sciences, and on the abolition of the 
academy, he was chosen one of the original members of 
(be national institute which was sn|)stitnted in its place. 
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In 1793 he went to La Fere to assist at the trials of a new 
kind of gunpowder. Being obliged to spend tite greatest 
part of the day in the open air, in a cold raw day, his 
health, naturally delicate, was considerably impaired. But 
he had gradually recovered almost completely, when he 
fell a sacrihce to the science to which he had devoted the 
whole of bis attention. He breathed at dilTerent times, 
and during long periods, oxyrcuriatic acid gas. I'he con- 
sequence was a consumption, which wasted him rapidly, 
and at last carried him off on the 21st July 1797, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age. 

Short as the period of his life was, the services which 
he rendered to chemistry were by no means inconsiderable. 
His analyses are always precise, and his dissertations writ- 
ten with that perspicuity which marks the clear thinker, 
and the master of his subject. His fondness for the science 
was extreme ; he continued his labours to the very last, 
and even on his death-bed spoke of them with satisfaction. 
His constitution was always weak, and his character marked 
with timidity ; but his mind was remarkably active, and his 
conduct irreproachable.’ 

PELLETIER (Claude de), one of the few who have 
been able to unite attention to business, with the love and 
cultivation of letters, was born at Paris in 1630, and bred 
to the law, but always in strict intimacy with Boileau, 
Bignon, Lamoignon, and the other great men of his time. 
He was first counsellor of the Ch^telet, then in the parlia- 
ment, afterwards president of the fouith chamber of re- 
quests, and next Pr4v6t des Marcbands. To this place he 
was nominated in 1668, and signalized his situation there 
by building a quay at Paris, which still retains his name. 
Being much approved in this office, he was appointed in 
1683 to succeed the famous Colbert in that of controller- 
general of the finances. He held this place only six years, 
after which he resigned it, and in 1697 retired from couit 
entirely, to lead a life of meditation and devotion. He 
died in August 1711, at the age of eighty-one. Though 
the life of Pelletier was so much occupied by business, bq 
either produced or was concerned in several publications. 
1. Extracts and Collections from the fathers, the eccle- 
siastical writers, and from scripture, made with great judg- 
xnent, in several volumes, 1 2mo. 2. Editions of the ^^Coines 

* Mem. dc I’lnst. Nation, in Baldwin’s LiL Journal. 
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Tiieoiogus,” And “ Comes Joridicus,” of Peter Pithou, whd 
WAS hfs mAtemal great grandfather. 3. Comes Senectmts,’* 
and 4. ** Comes Rusticus/* both in 12mo, and written in 
imitation of the former works of Pithou, consist chiefly of 
the thoughts of various authors. 5. The best edition of the 
fiody of Canon Law, in Latin, with the notes of Peter and 
Francis Pithou, in 2 vols. fol. d. An edition of the Obser» 
vations of Peter Pithou on the Code and on the Novelise. * 

PELLETIER (Jaques), a celebrated French physician, 
born at Mans in 1517, was eminent also as a scholar, and 
became principal of the colleges of Bayeux and Mans at 
Paris, where he died in 1582. His* writings have not re- 
tained all the estimation which they possessed in his time ; 
but they are numerous. 1 . Commentaries on Euclid, written 
in Latin, 8vo. 2. “ De dimensione circuli,’' Basil. 1563, 
fbl. 3. “ Disquisitiones Geometric®,” Lugd. 1567, 8vo, 
with some other works of this kind. . 4. Dialogue de 
I’Ortografe ^ proiionciacion Fran 5 oase,” Lyon, 1555, 8vo, 
ill which, as may be seen by the title, be proposes to write 
words as they are pronounced ; a theoretical improvement, 
but attended with too many difficulties in practice to bo 
adopted in any country. Mr. James Elpfainston made 
similar attempts, with similar success, in England. 5. Two 
or three collections of very bad poetry. 6. A description 
of Savoy. 7. A translation of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 8. 
A French Art of Poetry written in prose. He published 
also on his own profession, 9 . A small treatise in Latin, on 
the Plague. And 10. A Concordance of several passages 
in Galen, with some detached treatises, 1559, one vol. 4to. * 

PELLICAN (Conrad), a learned German divine and 
reformer, was born Jan. 8, 1478, at Ruflacb, in Alsatia. 
His family name was Kursiner, or Kirsner, but the name 
Pellican, which means the same thing in Latin as Kirsnet 
in German, and is in neither very significant, was given 
him by his maternal uncle. Pellican began bis studies at 
Ruflach in his sixth year, and under an excellent master, 
who inspired him with a love for literature ; yet his diffi- 
culties were many, as, among other hindrances, he was 
obliged to vrrite down every thing taught him, printing 
being then in its infancy, and no elementary treatise had 
iasu^ from the press. His* maternal uncle already men- 

* Moreri. — Diet. Hist. 

• NiceroD, vol. XXL — Diet# Hist.— Eloy Diet. Hist, de Medipi^c. 
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tioned, who lived at Heidelberg, and had often been rector" 
of the university, hearing of the progress his nephew made- 
ill bis studies, sent for him to that seminary, where he 
applied to the belles lettres and logic for about sixteen 
months, which was probably as long as his uncle could 
afford to maintain him. He returned therefore in Sept. 
1492 to his parents, who were poor, and could give him 
little support, but got some employment as assistant to- 
a schoolmaster, and had, what was then of great import- 
ance to him, the power of borrowing books from the con- 
vent of the Cordeliers. His frequent visits for this purpose 
brought on an acquaintance with those holy fathers, who 
conceived a very high opinion of Pellican, now in bis six- 
teenth year, and appear to have found little difficulty in 
persuading him to enter their order, which accordingly he 
did in January 1493, but against the consent of his rela- 
tions. He then commenced his theological studies, and in 
the following year was admitted to the order of subdeacon. 
In 1496,, at the request of his uncle, he was sent to Tubin- 
gen, and recommended to Paul Scriptor, a very learned 
professor of philosophy and mathematics, under whom he 
profited much, and who conceived a great affection for his 
pupil. In 1499, meeting with a converted Jew, who was 
now one of his own order, Pellican expressed his wish to 
learn Hebrew, and with the assistance of this Jew accom- 
plished the elementary part, although not without great 
difficulty. Melchior Adam mentions his enthusiastic joy 
on receiving the loan of a part of the Bible in Hebrew. 
Reuchlin, who came to Tubingen in 1 500, gave Pellican 
some assistance in this language ; and with this, and other 
helps, certainly very difficult to be procured at that time, 
and by indefatigable industry, be at length acquired such 
knowledge of it, as to be accounted, after Reuchlin, the 
first Hebrew scholar in Germany. 

In 1501, in bis twenty-third year, he was ordained priest^ 
and the following year he was appointed to teach theology 
iti the convent of his order at Basil, and he likewise gave 
lectures on philosophy and astronomy. After remaining 
here for six years, be was in 1 508 sent to Ruffach to teach 
the same branches, and had Sebastian Munster for one of 
his pupils in Hebrew and astronomy. In 1511 he was 
chosen, guardian of the convent of Pfortzheim, where he 
taught theology until 1514, when. Caspar Sazger, provin- 
cial of bis order, engaged him as his secretary ; and* as thia 
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office required his attendance on the provincial in all his 
journeys, Peliican had many opportunities of becoming acr 
quainted with the learned of his time, and particularly of 
transcribing from the libraries whatever might add to his 
stock of oriental and biblical literature, which appears now 
to have been the fixed object of his studies. On his return 
from Rouen, where he had been to assist at a chapter, he 
stopped three months at Basil, with leave of the provipcial, 
to superintend an edition of the Psalter in four languages, 
which Froben had then at press. 

Melchior Adam is rather prolix * in. his account of Pelli- 
can's journeys with the provincial, little of which is interest- 
ing. It appears to have been in 1519 that he was ap- 
pointed guardian at Basil, and where he met with the wri- 
tings of the illustrious Luther, which, some say, converted 
him to the protestant faith ; but it would be more correct 
to say that they served to confirm him in certain sentiments 
which he had for some time entertained, and was now so 
little afraid of avowing, that in 1522 he was accused of 
Lutheranism in a chapter of his order. By what means he 
defended himself we are not told, but it was with such suc- 
cess, that he obtained permission for some of the ablest of the 
students and preachers to read the works of Luther. The 
following year the provincial Sazger paying a visit at 
Basil, the professors of the university and some of the ca- 
nons tendered complaints against Peliican and others, as 
being Lutherans, and contributing to the circulation of 
Luther’s works. Sazger was for deposing them, but the 
senate would not admit of it, and said that, if he obliged 
Peliican and his. friends to leave the city for this cause, 
they, the senate, would take care to send every one of the 
order after them. Sazger took the hint, and left Basil, 
where Oecolampadius and Peliican being put into the situ- 
ation of those professors who had been their accusers, Peili- 
caiJ entered on a course of lectures on the Bible, which 
formed the foundation of the commentaries he afterwards 
,jpoblished in several volumes folio, from 1533 to 1537. 

Peliican continued professor at Basil until 1526, when 
' jZuinglius invited him to Zurich in the name of the. senate 
of that city, to teach Hebrew. Although he had been 
Tor three years explaining the Hebrew Bible, yet he was 

" ' ■ * . is not altogether to blame, howevar. The life given by Melebknr Vat 

^riittea by Petlicaa himself, and is npon the whole a very interesting one. 
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modest enough to doubt his abilities for this office, and would 
have declined it had not his friends represented to him how 
much more effectually he might promote the reformation 
at Zurich than at Basil, where be was already in some 
danger from the enemies of the new principles. Accord- 
ingly he consented, and at Zurich threw off the clerical 
dress he had usually worn for thirty-three years ; and, as 
was generally done by the reformers, entered into the 
married state with a lady, who died ten years after (in 1536, 
when he married asecond time). He continued to execute 
the office of professor of Hebrew at Zurich until his death, 
April 1, 1556, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

Peliican was a man of extensive learning, and particu- 
larly an able biblical critic. His skill in the languages, 
and his critical talents, made his services of great import- 
ance in the publication of various works. Amerbach, the 
printer, employed him on the works of St. Augustine pub- 
lished in 1506, in 9 vols. folio; and he executed many trans- 
lations, particularly of the Bible, or parts of it, the Chaldee 
paraphrases, &c. His works are said to have been pub- 
lished together ill 7 volumes, folio; but, although they may 
amount, including his commentaries, to that number, there 
is no such collective edition.* 

FELLISSON-Fontanier (Paul), a French academi- 
cian, and a man of genius, was descended from an ancient 
and distingui.shed family, and horn at Beziers in 1624. 
His mother, who was left a widow very young, brought 
him up in the protestant religion, and sent him to Castres 
to learn the belles lettres of Morus, or More, a learned 
.Scotsman, who was principal of a college of the protestants 
at that place, and father of the famous Alexander More. 
At twelve years of age he was removed to Montaubon to 
study philosophy ; and thence to Toulouse, where he ap- 
plied himself to the law. He acquired a good knowledge 
of the Latin, Greek, Spanish, and Italian languages ; but 
his love for tiie belles lettres did not make him neglect the 
la^, which he studied so diligently as to publish, when he 
W'as not quite one-and-tw’enty, “A Commentary upon the 
Institutes of Justinian,” Paris, 1645, 12mo. Some little 
time after he went to Paris, where the celebrated Conrart, 
to \vhoni be had been recommended" by the protestants of 
Castres, introduced him to the gentlemen of the academy 


* Mtilciiior Adam, — CUuufepie. 
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who assembled at his house ; but Pellisson soon returned to 
Castres, the residence of his family, and applied himself 
to the business of the bar. He had excited the admiration 
of ail about him, and was going on in a most flourishing 
way, when the smalKpox seized him, and disfigured his 
countenance so much that his friend mademoiselle de 
Scudery told him he had abused the common liberty of 
men to be ugly. Having come to Paris a second time, he 
bad contracted a friendship for this lady, and for many 
years, it is said, they did not fail either to see or write to 
each other every day. In 1652 he became secretary to the 
king; and the same year read his “ History of the French 
Academy, from its establishment in 1635 to 1652 ,” to that 
society, who were so well pleased with it that they decreed 
him the first vacant place in the academy, and that, in the 
mean time, he should be empowered to come to all their 
meetings, and give his vote as an academician ; with a 
proviso, however, that the like fa.vour could not hereafter 
be granted to any person, upon any consideration whatever. 
This work of Pellisson, which has always been reckoned a 
master-piece, was printed at Paris, 1653 , in 8vo. 

Fouquet, the celebrated superintendant of the finances, 
who well knew his merit and talents, made him his first clerk 
and confidant in 1657 ; and Pellisson, though much to his 
injury, always preserved the sincerest attachment to him. 
Two years after, he was made master of the accounts at 
Montpelier, and had scarcely returned from that place to 
Paris, when the disgrace of his patron Fouquet involved 
him in much trouble, and in 1661 he was sent to the 
Bastile, and confined there above four years. Though a 
very strict watch was set over him, he found means to cor- 
respond with his friends, and even with Fouquet himself, 
from whom he also received letters. He used his utmost 
endeavours, and employed a thousand arts to -serve this 
minister ; and he composed in his behalf three famous 
pleadings, which, Voltaire says, “ resemble those of the 
JRoman orator the most of any thing in the French lan- 
guage. They are like njany of Cicero’s orations ; a mix- 
ture of judicial and state affairs, treated with an art void 
of ostentation, and with all the ornaments of an affecting 
eloquence.” In the mean time, the public was so con- 
vinced of his innocence, atid he was so esteemed in the 
midst of his misfortune.s, that Tanaqnil Faber dedicated bis 
edition of Lucretius to hitn ; and the very day that leave 
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‘gfiven to see him, the duke de Montausier, and other 
p^f^ohs of the first distinction, went to visit him in the 
'Bastile. He was set at liberty in 1666; and, two years 
after, had the honour to attend Louis XIV. in his first ex- 
pedition against the United Provinces, of which he wrote 
a history. In 1670 he abjured the protestant religion, for 
which, it is said, he was prepared, during his imprison- 
ment, by reading books of controverity. Voltaire says, 
** he had the good fortune to be convinced of his errors, 
and to change his religion at a time when that change 
opened his way to fortune and preferment.” He took the 
ecclesiastical habit, obtained several benefices, and the 
place of master of the requests. The king settled on him 
a pension of 6000 livres ; and, towards 1677, entrusted 
him with the revenues of some abbeys, to be employed in 
converting the protestants. He shewed great zeal in this 
work ; but was averse to harsh measures. He published 
'** Reflexions sur les diflerens de la Religion a new edi- 
tion of which came out in 1687, augmented with an “An- 
swer to the objections from England and Holland,” in the 
same language. He employed also his intervals of leisure, 
for manyyears, in writing a large controversial volume 
upon the sacrament ; but did not live to finish it, and the 
world has probably lost little by it. What he wrote on 
religious subjects d{jes little credit to his pen. Even when 
he died, which was on B’cb. 7, 1693, his religion was a 
matter of dispute ; both papists and protestants claiming 
him for their own, while a third party thought he had no 
•other religion than what he found necessary at court. He 
wrote some other works than those mentioned, both in 
prose and verse, but they have not been in request for 
many years. A selection, indeed, was published lately 
(in 1805), at Paris, somewhat in the manner of the com- 
pilations which appeared in this country about thirty years 
ago, under the name of “ Beauties.” ‘ 

PELLOUTIF^R (Simon), an historical writer, was born 
Oct. 17, 1694, at Leipsic, but his family were originally of 
Lyons. Being appointed preceptor to the prince de 
Montbelltard’.s son, with whom he spent the years 1712 
and 1713, at Geneva, he bad an opportunity of attending 
Messrs. Turretin and Pictet’s theological lectures ; and M. 
Lenfant, wliose pupil he also was, consecrated him to the 

. • Gen. Diet.— 'Nicpren, vol. II. and X.— Diet. Hi»t, 
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^service of the altar. He became pastor of the Freocb 
-church at Berlin, counsellor to the Upper Consi^ory, 
member and librarian of the academy, and died 1757, aged 
sixty-three. His “ Histoire des Celtes,” printed in Hol> 
land, 1740, and 1750, in 2 toIs. 4 2mo, was reprinted at 
Paris, 1770, 8 vols. l2moy.»o'r 2 vols. 4to, and is esteemed 
a work of accuracy and merit.* 

PEMBERTON (Henry), a learned physician, mathe- 
matician, and mechanist, was born at London, in 1694. 
After studying grammar at a school, and the higher classics 
under Mr. John Ward, afterwards professor of rhetoric at 
Gresham college, he went to Leyden, and attended the 
lectures of the celebrated Boerhaave, to qualify himself for 
the profession of medicine. Here also, as well as in Eng- 
land, he constantly mixed with his professional studies 
those of the best mathematical authors, whom he contem- 
plated with great effect. From hence he went to Paris, to 
perfect himself in the practice of anatomy, to which he 
readily attained, being naturally dexterous in all manual 
operations. Having obtained his main object, be returned 
to London, enriched also with other branches of scientiBc 
knowledge, and a choice collection of mathematical books, 
both ancient and modern, from the sale of the valuable li- 
brary of the abb6 Gallois, which took place during his stay 
in Paris. After his return he assiduously attended St. 
Thomas’s hospital, to acquire the London practice of 
physic, though he seldom afterwards practised, owing to 
bis delicate state of health. In 1719 he returned to Ley- 
den, to take his degree of M. D. where he was kindly en- 
tertained by his friend Dr. Boerhaave. After his return to 
London, he became more intimately acquainted with Dr. 
Mead, sir I. Newton, and other eminent men, with whom 
he afterwards cultivated the most friendly connexions. 
Hence he was useful in assisting sir 1. Newton in preparing 
a new edition of his “ Principia,” in writing an account of 
his philosophical discoveries, in bringing forward Mr. Ro- 
bins, and writing some pieces printed in the 2d volume of 
that gentleman’s collection of tracts, in Dr. Mead’s “ Trea- 
tise on the Plague,” and in his edition of Cowper on the 
Muscles, &c. Being chosen professor of physic in Gre- 
sham-college, be undertook to give a course of lectures on 
chemistry, which was improved every time be exhibited it. 
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aad was publlsned in 1771, by bis friend Dr. James Wiison. 
In this situation too, at the request of the college of phy- 
sicians, he revised and reformed their pharmacopceia, in a 
new and much improved edition. After a long and labo- 
rious life, spent in improving science, and assisting its 
cultivators, Dr. Pemberton died in 1771, at seventy-seven 
years of age. 

Besides the doctor’s writings above-mentioned, be wrote 
numerous other pieces ; as, 1. “ Epistola ad Amicum de 
Cotesii inventis demonstrating Cotes’s celebrated theo- 
rem, and showing how his theorems by ratios and loga- 
rithms may be done by the circle and hyperbola. 2. “ Ob- 
servations on Poetry,” especially the epic, occasioned by 
Glover’s “Leonidas.” 3. “A plan of a Free State, with 
a King at the head not published. 4. “ Account of the 
ancient ode printed in the preface to West’s Pindar.” 5. 
“ On the Dispute about Fluxions,; in the 2d vol. of Robins* 
w'orks. 6. “ On the Alteration of the Style and Calendar.” 
7. On reducing the Weights and Measures to one stan- 
dard.” 8. “ A Dissertation on Eclipses. 0 . “ On the 
Loci Plani,” &c. His numerous communications to the 
Royal Society, on a variety of interesting subjects, extend 
from the 32d to the 62d vol. of the Philos. Trans, He also 
carried on a long controversy with Philaletbes Cantabri- 
giensis, i. e. Dr. Jurin, in “ I'he Works of the Learned,” 
vols. for 1737, 1738, and 1739. 

After his death, many valuable pieces were found among 
his papers, viz. A short History of Trigonometry, from 
Menelaus to Napier. A Comment on an B^nglish transla- 
tion of Newton’s Principia. Demonstrations of the Sphe- 
rics and Spherical Projections, enough to compose a 
treatise on those subjects. A Dissertation on Archimedes’s 
Screw. Improvements in Gauging. In a given latitude 
to hnd the point of the Ecliptic that ascends the slowest. 
To find when the Oblique Ascenssion differs most from the 
arch to which it belongs. On the principles of Merca- 
tor’s and Middle-latitude sailing. To find the Heliacal 
Rising of a Star. To compute the Moon’s Parallax. To 
determine the-Course of' a Comet in a Parabolic Orbit. 
And others, all neatly performed. On the whole, Dr. 
Pemberton appears to have been a clear and indusirioua 
author, but his writings are too diffuse and laboured.’ 


* Hutton and Shaw's Abridgment of the Pbilor. Transactions. 
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PEMBLE (William), a learned divine, was born, ac- 
cording to Fuller, in Sussex, but more probably at Eger- 
ton, in Kent, in 1591, and was educated at Magdalen - 
college, Oxford, on one of the exhibitions of John Baker, 
of Mayfield, in Sussex, esq. Wood informs us that having, 
completed his degree of bachelor by determination,, in 
161.3, he removed to Magdalen-hall, where he became a 
noted reader and tutor, took the degree of M. A. entered 
into orders, was made divinity reader of that house, be- 
came a famous preacher, a well-studied artist, a skilful 
linguist, a good orator, an expert mathematician, and an 
ornament to the society. “ All which accomplishments,” 
he adds, “ were knit together in a body of about thirty- 
two years of age, which had it lived to the age of man, 
might have proved a prodigy of learning.” As he was a 
zealous Calvinist, he may be ranked among the puritans, 
but he was not a nonconformist. He died while on a visit 
to his tutor, Richard Capel, who was at this time minister 
of Eastrngton, i»i Gloucestershire, in the thirty-second 
year of his age, April 14, 1623. His works, all of which 
were separately printed after his death, were collected in 
1 vol. fol. in 1635, and reprinted four or five times ; but 
this volume does not include his Latin works, “ De forma- 
rum origine “ De Sensibus internis,” and “ Enchiridion 
Oratorinm.” Bi.shop Wilkins includes Pemble’s Sermons 
in the list of the best of his age.* 

PENA (John), a celebrated mathematician, who de- 
scended, from an illustrious family of Aix, was born at 
Moustiers, in the diocese of Riez, in Provence, in 1530. 
He studied the belle.s lettres under Ramus, but is said to 
have afterwards instructed his master in mathematics, which 
science he taught with great credit in the royal college at 
Paris. He died Aug. 23, 1560, aged thirty. M. Pena 
left a Latin translation of Euclid’s “ Catoptrica,” with a 
curious preface, and also employed his pen upon that geo- 
metrician’s other works, and upon an edition of the “ Sphe- 
rica” of Theodosius, Greek and Latin, Paris, 1558, 4to, &c.® 
PENGELLY (Sir Thoma.s), a learned judge, was born 
in Moorfields, May 16, 1675, and, as the anonymous au- 
thor of his life say.**, was baptised by the name of Thomas 
son of Thomas Pengelly ; but others have supposed that 
he was a natural son of Richard Cromwell the protector. 

• Ath. O*. vol. I. — Fuller’s Worthies. * Moreri. — Diet. Hist. 
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For .this supposition we find no other foundation than that 
Cromwell, who lived very privately in the neighbourhood, 
bad known Mr. PengelJy from his youth, .afterwards kept 
up a friendship with him, and died at his seat at Chesh^nt, 
in August 1712 . Mr. Pengelly was brought up to the bar, 
and becoming eminent in his profession, was made a ser- 
jeant May 6 , 1710 ; knighted May 1 , 1719 , and in June 
following appointed his majesty’s prime serjeant at law, on 
the decease of sir Thomas Powis. He sat as member for 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland, in the parliaments called 
in 1714 and 1722 . He was made chief baron of the ex- 
chequer Oct. 16 , 1726 , on the death of sir JeflFery Gilbert; 
and his conduct on the -bench corresponded with the high 
reputation he had acquired at the bar. He died of an in- 
fectious fever, caught at Taunton assizes, April 14 , 1730 . 
He excelled in profound learning, spirit, justice, and ge- 
nerosity, and dared to offend the most powerful, if he 
thought their conduct reprehensible. He was a florid, yet 
convincing orator, an excellent judge, a pious Christian, 
and an accomplished, sprightly companion. By a humane 
codicil in his will, dated in 1729 , he left a considerable 
part of his fortune to procure the discharge of persons. con- 
fined for debt, which was accordingly done by his executor 
Mr. Webb. There is a copy of this will published in his 
life, but the name of his residuary legatee is for. some rea- 
son omitted. The anonymous history of Oliver Cromwell, 
first printed in 1724 , has been supposed to have been 
written by him, but this is doubtful. It has been also at- 
tributed to Dr. Gibson, bishop of London.* 

PENINGTON (Isaac), a writer of considerable estima- 
tion among the people called Quakers, was the son of an 
alderman of London during Cromwell’s time, who was lord 
mayor in 1642 , and appointed one of the judges on the 
trial of the king. For this he was at the restoration pro- 
secuted, and died in the Tower. Isaac the son, was born 
about 1617 , and in his education is said to have had tbe 
advantages which the schools and universities of his country 
could give ; but what school or university bad the honour 
of his education, is not mentioned. From his father’s sta- 
tion, we are told, he bad a reasonable prospect of rising ip 
the world, but chose a life devoted to religion and retirar 

- , ; ; 

1 Some private passages of tbe Life of Sir Thomas Pengelly, 1735, 6vo«-^ - 
Koble’* Supplement to Granger* 
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tnent; and, as he has himself said, received impressions of 
piet^y from his childhood. He is represented by himself 
and bis sect, as one who passed much of the early part of 
bis life in a state of spiritual affliction, perceiving in him- 
self, and in the world at large, a want of that vital religion 
and communion with the divine nature, which he believed 
the holy men of ancient time to have possessed. What- 
ever he read in the Scripture, as opened to bis under- 
standing, he determined full 3 ’ to practise, and was con- 
tented to bear the reproach, opposition, and suffering 
which it occasioned. It appears also, that he met with 
opposition from his relations, and, among the rest, from 
bis father ; but he declares that his heart was preserved in 
love to them amidst all be suffered from them. On his first 
hearing of the Quakers, he thought them a poor, weak, 
and contemptible people, although, while his judgment 
seemed to reject them, the conferences which he occa- 
sionally had with them, seemed to increase his secret at- 
tachment. At length, in 1658, he became fully satisfied 
respecting them, partly through the preaching of George 
Eox; and became himself an unshaken and constant as- 
serter of their peculiar tenets, as a minister and author. 

He married about 1648 Mary Springett, a widow, whose 
daughter, by her former husband, became the wife of Wil- 
liam Penn. He resided on his own estate, called the 
Grange, at Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire. It does not 
appear that he travelled much as a minister; for of six im- 
prisonments which he suffered, during the reign of Charles 
II. five were in his own county. The first was in 1661, 
when the nation was alarmed on account of the fifth mo- 
narchy men, which occasioned much disturbance to the 
meetings of Dissenters. He was taken from a meeting 
in his own family, and committed to Aylesbury gaol, 
where, although a weakly man, he was kept for seventeen 
weeks (great part of which was in winter) in a cold room 
•without a fire-place, by which means he became unable to 
turn himself in bed. In 1664, be was again taken out of 
a meeting, and remained a second time prisoner in the 
same gaol for nearly the same time. In 1665^ he was 
taken up at Amersham as be was attending the corpse of a 
friend to the burial-ground of the Quakers. The concourse 
of that people who walked after it in the street, seems to 
have been construed into a conventicle, for be was corn- 
knitted to Aylesbury gaol for one month only, on the Con- 
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venticle Act, in order to banishment. It is remarkable 
that the justice, because it was not then convenient to 
send him from Amersham to Aylesbury, dismissed him on 
his word to come again the next day but one, when he ac- 
cordingly came, and was committed : as did on the same 
occasion several other Quakers. The same year he was 
arrested in his house by a soldier without a warrant, and 
carried before a deputy-lieutenant, by whom he was again 
sent to his old quarters at Aylesbury ; and, though the 
pestilence was suspected to be in the gaol, and no crime 
was laid to his charge, he was kept there till a person 
died of it. After about nine months’ confinement he was 
discharged ; but when he had been at home about three 
weeks, a party of soldiers came and seized him in bed, 
carrying him again to prison at Aylesbury. The cold, 
damp, and unhealthiness of the room, again gave him a 
fit of illness, which lasted some months. At length he was 
brought by Habeas Corpus to the bar of the King’s-bencb, 
and (with the wonder of the court that a man should be so 
long imprisoned for nothing) he was discharged in 1668. 
During one of these imprisonments his estate was seized, 
and his wife and family turned out of his house. 

In 1670, he was imprisoned a sixth time. He was visit- 
ing some of his friends, confined at that time in Reading- 
gaol ; on which he was taken before a justice and confined 
there himself. Ellwood relates, that during this confine- 
ment, which lasted a year and nine mouths, he incurred a 
premunire, as did many of the Quakers. For being from 
time to time examined at the assizes, it was common to 
tender them the oath of allegiance, which they refusing, 
from their scruple to swear at all, they became criminals 
in the view of the law when they went out of court, how- 
ever . innocent they might have been on -their coming in. 
It seems probable, that the political principles of the fa- 
ther had some share in occasioning the sufierings of the 
son ; who, from his writings, appears to have been of a 
meek and quiet spirit. He died at Goodnestone-court, 
Shssex, in <^679, being about sixty-tbree years of age. 
Ellwood. saj’s, that his disposition was courteous and affa- 
ble ; his ordinary discourse cheerful and pleasant, neither 
morose nor light, but innocently sweet, and tempered 
with such a serious gravity, as rendered his conversation 
both delightful and profitable. His numerous writings 
were collected into one volume folio, and published 161}1 ; 
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afterwards reprinted in two volumes 4to, and next in 4 vols. 
Svo. Some select pieces have also been reprinted, and 
lately, some of his letters, 1796, in octavo ; many of them 
are dated from Aylesbury. They breathe a spirit of ge- 
nuine philanthropy, but, being deeply tinctured with mys- 
ticism, have been more sought for by such as are fond of 
that species of writing, than by other readers. * 

PENN (William), afterwards sir William Penn, knt. 
admiral of England, and one of the commanders at the tak- 
ing of Jamaica, was born at Bristol in 1621 , of an ancient 
family. He was addicted from his youth to maritime affairs; 
and before he had reached his thirty-second year, went 
through the various promotions of captain ; rear-admiral of 
Ireland ; vice-admiral of Ireland ; admiral to the Straits ; 
vice-admiral of England ; and general in the first Dutch 
war, and commander in chief under the duke of York, in 
the signal victory over the Dutch in 1665, on which oc- 
casion he was knightedJ On his return he was elected into 
parliament for the town of Weymouth ; in 1660, commis- 
sioner of the admiralty and navy, governor of the fort and 
town of Kinsale, vice-admiral of Munster, and a member 
of that provincial council. He then took leave of the sea, 
but still continued his other employments till 1669 ; when, 
through bodily infirmities, he withdrew to Wanstead in 
Essex, and there died in 1670. Though he was thus en- 
gaged, both under the parliament and king, he took no 
part in the civil war, but adhered to the duties of his pro- 
fession. Besides the reputation of a great and patriot 
officer, he acquired credit for having improved the naval 
service in several important departments. He was the au- 
thor of several little tracts on this subject, some of which 
are preserved in the British Museum. The monument 
erected to his memory by his wife in Radcliffe church, Bris- 
tol, contains a short account of his life and promotions. 
But in Thurloe’s State Papers there are minutes of his pro- 
ceedings in America, not mentioned on his monument, 
which he delivered to Olivier Cromwell’s council in Sept. 
1655. He arrived at Portsmouth in August, and thence 
wrote to Cromwell, who returned him no answer : and, 
upon his first appearing before the council, he was commit- 
ted to the Tower, for leaving his command without leave, 
to the hazard of the army; but soon after discharged.* 

^ Penn’s and EUwood’s Testirooniee, pre^xed to his works, 

Biojjp. Brit«*«*CtarksQn’6 Life of William Penn. 
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PENN (William), the son of th« preceding, was bom- 
in the parish of St. Catherine, near the Tower of London,. 
Oct. 14, 1644. He was sent to school at Chigwell in Es- 
sex, which was near his father's residence at Wanstead ; 
and afterwards, in his twelfth year, to a private school on 
Tower-hill ; and he had also the advantage of a domestic 
tutor. Penn relates, in a conference he had with some 
religious persons on the continent, that “ the Lord," as he 
expresses it, first appeared to him about the twelfth year 
of his age ; and that, between that and the fifteenth, the 
Lord visited him, and gave him divine impressions of him- 
self.” Wood informs us, that during the time of Penn’s 
residence at this school at Chigwell, “being retired in a 
chamber alone, he was so suddenly surprized with an in- 
ward comfort, and (as he thought) an external glory in the 
room, that be has many times said how from that time 
he bad the seal of divinity and immortality ; that there was 
a God, and that the soul of man was capable of enjoying 
his divine communications." It appears, that before this- 
time, he had been impressed by the preaching of one 
Thomas Loe, a quaker, but no particulars of the circum- 
stance are known ; it is however incidentally mentioned, 
that it was by the same person that he was afterwards 
confirmed in his design of uniting himself with that sect. 

In 1660, he was entered a gentleman-commoner at Christ- 
church, Oxford ; where, although he is said to have taken 
great delight, at the times of recreation, in manly sports^ 
he, with some other students, withdrew from the national 
forms of worship, and held private meetings, where they 
both preached and prayed among themselves. I'his gave 
great ofience lo the heads of the college, and Penn, at the 
age of sixteen, was fined for nonconformity ; but, having 
then a degree of that inflexibility, where he thought him- 
self right, which he shewed on subsequent occasions, he 
not only persisted in his religious exercises, but in his zeal 
joined a party who tore in pieces the surplices of every 
student whom they met with one on : an outrage so fla- 
grant, that he was expelled from the college. 

On his return home his lot was not more easy. His fa- 
ther, observing his delight to be in the company of so- 
ber and religious people, such as in the gay and licentious 
reign of Charles 11. was more likely to prevent, than to 
promote, bis rising in the world, endeavoured by severity 
to divert him from his purpose. Penn, as he relates him- 
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self, was whipped; beaten, and finally turned out of doors, 
in 1662. The father, however, either relenting, or hoping 
to gain his point by other means, sent bis son to Paris, in 
company with some persons of quality who were tra- 
velling that way. In France he continued some time, 
and returned so well skilled in the language, and in the em- 
bellishments of a polite behaviour, that he was joyfully- re- 
cei\'ed by his father. During his residence in Paris he was 
assaulted in the street one evening by a person with a 
drawn sword, on account of a supposed affront ; but, 
among other accomplishments of a gay mao, he had be- 
come so good a swordsman as to disarm his antagonist. In 
one of bis writings he very rationally condemns this bar- 
barous practice, reflecting bow small a proportion the 
omission of a piece of respect bears to the loss of life ; 
which in this case might have been consequent upon the 
rencounter. 

After bis return from France, he was admitted of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, with the view of studying the law, and continued 
there till the memorable year 1665, when the plague raged 
in London. In 1666, his father committed to him the care 
of a considerable estate in Ireland, which occasioned him, 
for a time, to reside in that kingdom. At Cork he was 
informed, by one of the people called Quakers, that Tho- 
mas Loe, whose preaching had affected him so early in life, 
was shortly to be at a meeting in that city. To this meeting 
he went. It is said that Loe, who preached in the meeting, 
began his declaration with these words : “ There is a faith 
that overcomes the world, and there is a faith that is over- 
come by the world.” The manner in which Loe enlarged 
upon this exordium is not known ; but the effect was the 
conviction of young Penn, who afterwards constantly at- 
tended the meetings of the Quakers, notwithstanding all 
obstacles. The year after his arrival in Ireland be was, 
with many others, taken from a meeting at Cork, and car- 
ried before the mayor, by whom he was committed to pri- 
son ; but was soon released, on application to the earl of 
Orrery. This was his first imprisonment, at which time he 
was about twenty-three years of age; and it tended to 
strengtlien the ties of his union with a people whom be 
believed to suffer innocently. His father, understanding 
his attachment to the Quakers, remanded him home ; and 
though there was yet no great alteration in his dress, yet 
his serious deportment evincing the religious state of bis 
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to- «Ui*|i«ei«s of ^(ynftict bigtWeen them not easily described. 
Thei 'father fett great affeetioti for an aceomplished afii^ 
dutiful- son, and ardently defsii'ed the promotion of his tem- 
poral interests, which he feared would be obstructed by the 
way of life be had embraced. The son was sensible of the 
dutj' he owed to his parent, and afflicted in believing that h« 
could not obey him hot at the risk of his eternal welfatre. At 
length the father would hat^ compounded with the son, 
and suffered -him to retain the simplicity of his manners to 
aH otbei^, if he would consent to be uncovered before the 
king, the duke (afterwards James II.), and himself. Penh 
desired time to consider of this requisition ; and having 
employed it in fasting and supplication, in order, -as he 
Conceived, to know the divide will, he horably signified to 
his'father that be could not comply with it. After this, the 
father being utterly disappointed in his expectatioils> cOoM 
no 'longer endure' the sight of his son, and a second time 
drove him from His family. In this seclusion he comforted 
h-imself with the promise of Christ, to those who leave 
bouse or parents for his sake. His support, outwardly, was 
the charity of his friends, and some supplies jwivately sent 
him by bis mother ; but, by degrees, his father, becoming 
convinced of iiis integrity by his perseverance, permitted 
him to return to the family ; and, though he did not give 
him open countenance, he privately used his interest to get 
him released, when imprisoned for his attendance ac the 
Quakers’ meetings. 

In 1668, he first appeared both as a minister and art 
author among the Quakers. We shall not pretend tp 
give the titles of all his numerous tracts. His first piece 
has this title, which is very characteristic of the man i 
“ Truth exalted, in a short but sure testimony against all 
those' religions, faiths, and worships, that have been form«(i 
and followed in the darkness of apostacy; and 'for that 
glorious light which is noW riseti and shines forth in tbe hfft 
and doctrine of the despised Quakers, as the alone good 
old’ Way of life and salvation’^ presented to princes,- prtesta, 
and people, that they may reptertt, believe, and obey. By 
William jPetm ; whom Divine love constrains, in an holy 
contempt, tO' trample on Egypt’s glory, not ‘fearing th» 
king’s writh,* having beheld themajesty of him wboisinvi- 
stble;” Tht* safnie'year, on occasion of 'a depute ' with Tho(- 
irtas Vincent, a Presb^jteriah, Peun WrdtUf fata ♦“Bhftdy 
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fonacU^ion ; whtfib occasioned him to be imprisoned 

a secOTKi time in the Tower of London, where be remained 
about seven months ; and from which be obtained his re- 
lease also, by another book entitled f* Ipnocency with her 
Open lace,** in which he vindicated liimself from the 
charges which had been cast on him for the former treatise. 
Xn the Tower also he wrote bis famous ** No Cross no 
Crowm,’’ or rather, probably, the first edition of it, of 
which the title was different. It may be esteemed his 
master-piece, and contains a strong picture of Chris'^ 
tian morality. The complete title is, “ No Cross, no 
Crown ; a Discourse, shewing the nature and discipline 
of the holy Cross of Christ ; and that the denying of Self, 
and daily bearing of Christ’s Cross, is the alone way to 
the Rest and Kingdom of God. To which are added, the 
living and dying testimonies of many persons of fame and 
learning, both of ancient and modern times, in favour of 
this treatise.” ft has gone through several editions, and 
has been lately translated into French. After his release, 
he again visited Ireland, where his time was employed, not 
only in his father’s business, but in bis own function as a 
minister among the Quakers, and in applications to the 
government for their relief from suffering; in which appli- 
cation he succeeded so well, as to obtain, in 1670, an order 
pf council for their general release from prison. The same 
year he returned to London, and experienced that suffering 
from which his influence had rescued bis friends in Ire- 
land. The Conventicle-act came out this year, by which 
the meetings of Dissenters were forbidden under severe 
penalties. The Quakers, however, believing it their relit* 
gious duty, continued to meet as usual ; and when some- 
times forcibly kept out of their meeting-houses, they as- 
sembled as near to them as they could in the street. At 
one of these open and public meetings in Gracechurch- 
street, Penn preached, for which he was committed to 
Newgate, his third imprisonment; and at the next session 
at the Old Bailey, together with William Mead, was in- 
dicted for ‘‘being present at, and preaching to an unlawful, 
seditious, and riotous assembly.” He pleaded his own 
cause, made a long and vigorous defence, though menaced 
and iU treated by the recorder, and was finally acquitted 
by the jury, who first brought in a verdict of “Guilty ot 
speaking in Graeechurch-street and when that w#s not 
ltdmtued, a verdict of “ J'Jot .guilty.”, . He was, nevortbav 
VoL. XXIV. U 
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less,' dietkiti^d irf N^^tev and tlie jtiry'ftn(S4^i * 
w&s s6oti iifitei' published, utt’der the title 6f ‘‘* Th«j People’*^' 
atifcient and just liberties asserted^ in the Trial of WiHiaol' 
Petiii and William Mead, at the Sessions held at the Old' 
Bailey in London, the Ist, 3d, 4th, and 5th of September/ 
1670, against the most arbitrary procedure of that Court.” 
This trial is inserted in his works, and at once affbrds a 
proof of his leg^l knowledge and firmness, and of the Op- 
pression of the times. The pretence for the detention of 
Penn in Newgate was for his fines, which were imposed on 
him for what was called contempt of court : but he was 
liberated by his father’s privately paying these fines. His 
paternal kindness now seems to have returned, and flowed 
abundantly ; for be died this year, fully reconciled to bis 
son, and left him in possession of a plentiful estate : it is 
said, about 1,500/. per annum. Penn, in his No GrosS^ 
no Crown,” p. 473, edit. xiii. 1789), has collected some of 
his father’s dying expressions ; among which we find this 
remarkable one, in the mouth of a man who had so much 
opposed the religious conduct of his son : — Son Williamjj 
let nothing in this world tempt you to wrong your cou^ 
science : 1 charge you, do nothing against your conscience. 
So will you keep peace at home, which will be a feast to 
you in a day of trouble.” 

Near this time he held a public dispute at Wycombe, id 
Buckinghamshire, with a Baptist teacher, concerning the 
universality of the divine light. He also wrote a letter to 
the vice-chancellor of Oxford, on account of the ahttse 
which bis friends suffered there from the junior scholars'. 
And during bis residence this winter at Penn, in Bucking- 
hamshire, he published his ** Seasonable Caveat against 
Popery,” though it was the religion of the queen and of the 
heir-apparent. This has been brought to prove the unrea- 
sonableness of the clamour that was afterwards raised 
against him, that he favoured Popery : an aspersion to 
which Burnet gave some ear, but which Tillotson retracted. 
Near the close of the year, he was led to his fourth impri- 
sonment. A seijeant and soldiers waited at a meetinjg 
until be stood np and preached ; then the serjeant arrested 
him, and he was ted before the lieutenant of the Tower, 
by whom, cm the act for restraining nonconformists front 
inhabiting in corporations, be was again committed, for 
.six months, to Newgate. During his confinement, be 
'Wrote several treatises ; and also addressed the parliament^ 
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wbioh ^las then about to take measures for enforcing the 
Conveottcle Act with greater severity. Shortly after the 
release of Pena from this imprisooment, lie travelled, in the 
exercise of his ministry, in Holland and Germany. Few 
particulars of this journey are preserved ; but it is alluded 
to in the account of a subsequent one which he published. 

In 1672, h^ married Gulielma Msuria Springett, whose 
father having been killed at the siege of Bamber, in the 
civil wars, and her mother having married Isaac Penington 
of Chalfout, Bucks, in his family (which was a place of 
general resort for Quakers in that county) Gulielma had 
her education, and probably became acquainted with. 
Penn. After his marriage he resided at Kickmanswortb, 
141 Hertfordshire. The same year be wrote several contro- 
versial pieces ; and, among the rest, one against Muggleton. 
In this employment, about this time, he seems to have 
spent much of his leisure. In 1674, he ventured to write 
to the king, compiaining of the severity of some justices, 
and others, to the Quakers ; and some time after he pre- 
sented to the king, and to both houses of parliament, a 
book entitled The continued Cry of the oppressed for 
Justice; giving an account of the cruel and unjust pro- 
ceedings against the persons and estates of many of the 
people called Quakers.” In 1675 he held a public dispute 
near Rickmansworth, with the famous Richard Baxter. 

In 1677, in company with George Fox and - Robert 
Barclay, he again set sail on a religious visit to the Conti- 
nent. He travelled by Rotterdam, Leyden, and Haerlem, 
to Amsterdam, at which place, hearing of a persecution of 
the Quakers at Dantzick, he wrote to the king of Poland 
an expostulatory letter on their behalf. He then, after 
some further stay at Amsterdam, proceeded by Osnabrug 
to Herwerden, or Herford, the residence of the princess 
lElissabetb, daughter of the king of Bohemia, and grand- 
daughter of James L 

' It may not be amiss to mention, that the manner in which 
the ministers of the people called Quakers travel in the 
business of their ministry is simply this : Having a view 
[of the country in which they believe themselves divinely 
required to minister, they proceed from place to place, 
.according as their minds feel disposed, by the touches of 
.the same influence which they conceived to have drajwn 
them from their, hahitatioos. ^ Their employment is visiting 
Rae meetings, end oRen the, families of their friends ; and 

ir 2 
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tooietlmes appointing more public meetings for t^e infic)^- 
fkulion of persons of otheir; societies, whom also they vifit, 
at their doty or inclination leads them. This seems to have 
been the case ivith Penn and his companions, whose prih-> 
eipal business at Herwerden was in visiting the princess 
and her family. She received them with great readiness, 
and they remained four days at her town', in which time 
they had many religious opportunities, both for worship 
and conference, with her and in her house, one of which 
. was open to the inhabitants of the town. On leaving Her- 
werden, he took a circuit in Germany, by Cassel, Franc- 
fort, Chrisheim, Manheim, Mentz, Cologne (called by 
bimself Cullen), Mulheim, Wesel, Cleve, and Nimeguerf>; 
and returned to Amsterdam in less than a month after he- 
had left it. After staying about three days, be again left 
it, and went by Horn, Worcum, Harlingen, Leenwardeh, 
Lippenhus, Groningen, Embden, and Bremen, to his hospi- 
table friend the princess Elizabetl^ at Herwerden ; whence, 
after another stay of about four days, a second circuit 
brought him to Amsterdam ; and from Holland be returned 
home, by Harwich and London, to his wife and family at 
Wermingburst, in Sussex. He concludes the narrative of 
his journey in these words : ** I bad that evening (viz. of 
bis return) a sweet meeting among them, in which God’s 
blessed power made us truly glad together : and I can say, 
truly blessed are they who can cheertully give up to serve 
the Lord. Great shall be the increase and growth of their 
treasure, which shall never end. To Him that was, and is, 
and is to come; the eternal, h<^y, blessed, righteous, 
powerful, and faithful One ; be glory, honour, and praise, 
dominion, and a kingdom, for ever and ever. Amen.” — 
Many remarkable circumstances occur in bis account of the 
journey, particularly the religious sensibility and contrition 
of mind evinced by the princess, and by her friend and 
companion, Anna Maria, countess of Hornes. But we musP 
rtrfer to Penn’s own account, which is in his works, aj 
also separately extant. At the time of his return, and Jp 
fore his entering on this journey, his residence was at'"^ 
minghurst, in Sussex, an eiftate, probably, of his wife’(^ 
About the time of his return from the continent, 
friends the Quakers, among other methods used at tn^ 
time to harass them, were vexed by laws which bad been 
fliade against Papists, and penalties of twenty pounds a 
liiontb, or two-thirds of their' estates (Stat. ^3 and 29^ Eliz.j 
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Ml** QD this occaaioo, presented (as it it ^id) a p^titiop 

<ift the Quakert to each House of Parliament, and was twripe 
allowed to speak on their behalf, in a committee, probably 
of the Commons, for a bill for the relief of the Quakers soon 
after passed that house ; but, before it had passed the other 
house, it wat set aside by a prorogation of parliament. 

In 1681, king Charles, in consideration of the services 
of bis father, the admiral, and of a debt due to him from 
the crown at his death, which that extravagant monarch had 
no other means of paying, granted to Penn a province in 
North America, lying on the West side of the Delaware, 
called the New Netherlands ; but, on this occasion, deno-> 
piinated by the king, in respect to the grantee, PeousyU 
'vonia. Penn soon after published an account of the pro« 
yince, with the king^s patent, describing the country and 
its produce, and proposing easy terms of settlement to such 
as, might be inclined to go thither. He also sent a letter 
to the native Indians, informing them of bis desire to hold 
his possession, not only by the king’s grant, but with their 
consent and love^ acknowledging the injustice which had 
been dotie them by Europeans, and assuring them of his 
peaceable intentions. He then drew up, in twenty-four 
articles, ** The Fundamental Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania;” and the following year he published the “Frame 
of Government of Pennsylvania.” This having all the 
attractions of a popular form, and promising unlimited 
freedom to all religious sects, and, what was most of all 
agreeable to them, an emancipation from the expenoes of 
an established religion, many single persons, and somd 
famili^, went to the new province. They sOon began to 
clear and improve their lands, and to build a city, which 
Penn, keeping- in view the principle of brotherly love; 
which is the strength of civil society, named Philadelphia. 
Commissioners were also appointed to treat with In- 
dians ; and, in 1682, he visited his newly-acquired* terri- 
tory. At this time h«; passed about two years in the pro- 
vince, adjusting its interior concerns; and establishing a 
friendly correspondence with his neighbours ; but found it, 
at the same time, necessary to vindicate himself, in a spi- 
rited letiw, from the accusation of ambition and the desire 
, of wealth. The following year, 1683, be gave a more full 
‘' description of Pennsylvania, in “ A Letter addressed to the 
Committee of the Free Society of Traders to that province, 
residing in Lqndon.” He mentiotts, that two general 
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assetriMt4^lil^‘%eibii Ii41d, wid nrith-siacb.cQnc(}rd».^8isd^4t»» 
pa^c!ii,''th«ft they mt but tb«ee weeks^ and^at 
laWs Sirere passed, without one dissent in any- tnaterjai 
point. He at^o informs the traders, that the assembly had 
presented hhn with an impost on certain goods imported 
and exported ; vidiich impost, after fats acknowiedgosenti 
of their affection, he had freely remitted. He also says, 
after mentioning the estsddishment of courts of justice, that 
to prevent laiv-suits, three peace~maker$ had been chosen 
by every county-oourt, in the nature of common arbitrators. 
Before he left the province, he addressed an episUe of 
caution to his friends of the same religious persuasiou set- 
tled in it ; "reminding them of the conspicuous station in 
which they were then placed ; being transplanted from opr 
pression, not only to liberty, but to power ; and beseechr 
ing them to improve the opportunity which God had now 
put into their bands. Having thus settled his infant co- 
lony, he retultied to his wife and family in England in 1684«. 

Not many months after the return of Penn from his 
colony, Charles il. died, and the respect which James II. 
bore to the late admiral, who had recommended his son to 
his care, together with that monarch’s personal acquaint- 
ance with Penn himself, procured for him a free access at 
court. He therefore ro^e use of the opportunity, thus 
afibrded him, of soliciting relief for his persecuted friends, 
the Quakers, fifteen hundred of whom remained prisoners 
at the decease of Charles II. All this was meritorious ; 
but the rest of Penn’s conduct seems not quite consistent. 
The nation, at this time, was justly alarmed, as well know- 
ing the king’s inclination to popery; but Penn’s biogra- 
phers tell us, that he had no such fears. He had long been 
intimate with the king, and had given credit to the protes- 
tations which James had repeatedly made, of his intention 
to establish liberty of conscience. On his accession, there- 
fore, Penn took lodgings at Kensington ; and his ready 
and frequent reception at court, drew on him the suspicion 
of being himself a Papist. Burnet, as was hinted before, 
so far leaned to this opinion, as to mention it in bis his- 
tory, and to declare that Penn was intimatb with Petre 
the Jesuit, and employed by James II. in Holland, in 
1686. Burnet' also adds the following description of Penh's 
character; He- was a talking vain man, who bad long 
been in the king's fkvour. He bad such an opinion of his 
own faculty of persuading, that he thought none could 
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mtid 'before though lie was singular r,iQ,tluit<ppH4ao«;t 
for he had -a tedious luscious way, that was notapt to overrt 
^me a tnan’s reason, though it might tire bis patience.*! 
fiurnet^ therefore, was evidently no friend to Penn. Bujj. 
inuch this tediousness and egotism may be proved froooi 
Penn’s works. I'illptson had the same suspicions as Bur* 
net ; and having mentioned them publicly, Penn, by let>^ 
ter, inquired of him, if he had really spread the report of 
hts being a Papist ? In this letter Peon has these words, 
among others : 1 abhor two principles in religion, and 

pity them that own them : obedience upon authority, with* 
out conviction ; and, destroying- them that differ from me for 
Clod’s sake.** Tillotson, in reply, mentions the ground of his 
suspicion ; namely, that he had lieard of Penn’s correspond-* 
ing with some persons at Rome, and particularly with Jesuits; 
but professes his particular esteem of Penn’s parts and tern* 
per, and says not a word of his intimacy with Petre, who was 
in England ; which, had it subsisted, as both were public 
men at court, Tillotson must have known. ,Zn reply, Penn 
declared that he held no correspondence wkh any Jesuit, 
priest, or regular, in the world, of the Romish communion, 
and even that he knew not one any where ; declaring bim» 
self to he a Christian whose creed; was the. ScHpture. .In 
conclusion, Tillotson declared- himself fully satisfied, and, 
as in that case he had promised, he heartily begs pardon 
of Penn. The correspondence may be seen at length in 
Penn’s Worka^. In this year, 168fi, he published A 
Persuasive to Moderation to 'Dissenting Christiana, A-C. 
humbly submitted to the king and his great council spoa 

, f Tbe questtoq of Jpeno's mcUna|tipi^ , The king^ by a^mittibg him at oourt^ 
to popery is scarcely worth contend- and flatteiring and caressing him, bad 
^g ; but his friends who have laboured turned the plain meek quakar into a 
this pomt so minutely, Sfjeni much lees downright man of the world. Perhaps 
successful in vindicating his consist*^ in all tbe annals of courtly inch and 
^ncy ill oiber matters. Tb4t Penn was artifice, there cannot be found an in- 
;laKst a peapist is admitted-; but he re- stance more strikii^ than Penn’s in-* 
miced in , that toleration of king James terview with the president and fellows 
li. 'the object of which was the exten- of Magdalen college, aa related in 
siOh Of p^phry and papists into all our Wilmot’s: Life of bishop Hough* The 
public, ^tqblisb^eni^ ^hools, and se- follows seem indeed to haye.. b^ the 
minaries, that it might ultimately be mortification of applying to Penn, as 
' the predbininant Veligion. If Penn did a mediator with the Icing ; but it is to 
notseeihiis ronseQM^>^^<>f king James’s thek* honour that none of Ms artful 
measup'es^ he must have been tbe dupe bints prevailed, and that they left him 
of a riian of less oSpacity than him- with the same ibclihation to safTer in 
self ; 'and^ the' truth appears *to have-' the cause of eonsebnee, which had 
^^eUfltlfat^he was the dupe^ either of the been the boast of him rad his secL . 
king^. or of his own vanity "and interest* 
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peasipoj oC p«aal lavra. Peiui presented addreea of 
tb# Qui^ei;s on diis ckscasioaik. .:. He also .wrote a bofifc. Oil 
peoRsioa of tbe ofa^acdona raised agaicist tbe repeel of petral 
ktws and test} and, the clamour agaiust him oontkittin^' 
he was urged to vindicate himtelf from i% bj one ^of faia 
friends, Pof^ple, seo'^ry. to the Plantation'offioe# 
which be did in a long reply, dated 1688. But he had 
now to cope with more powerful opponents than rumour. 
The revduuon took place,, and an intimate of James was of 
course a suspected person. As be was walking in Whiter 
hall, he was sunamoned before die council then sitting $ 
and, though nothing was proved against bii% he was bound 
to appear the first day of the following term ; but, being 
continued to tbe nekt on the same bml, he was then dis-* 
charged in open court: nothing being laid; to bis ebaige; 
la the beginning of 1690, he was again brought before 
the council, and accused of corresponding with James. 
They required bail of him as before ; but he appealed to 
tbe king himself, wbo^ after a long conference, inclined 
to acquit him ; nevertheless, at tbe instance of some of the 
council, he was a second time held while to bail^ but at 
length discharged. Soon after this, in the same year, he 
was charged with adhering to the enemies of the king^m^ 
but proof fading, he was again cleared by the oeurt of 
King's-bench. Being now, as he thought, at liberty, he 
prOpared- to go again to Pennsylvania, and published prO^ 
posals for another settlement there ; hot his voyage was 
prevented by another accumiop, supported by the oath 
of one Wdlisttt Fuller (a man whom the parliament after- 
wards declared to be a cheat and impostor) ; upon which a 
warrant was granted for arresting him, and narrowly 
escaped U, at his return from the burial George Fox^ 
Hitherto he had successfully defended himself; but nou^' 
not choosing to expose his character to the oaths of a {>ro-. 
flligate man, he withdrew from public notice, till the latter 
part ipf 16^3 ; when, through the mediation of his .friends 
at cptirl^ be once more adoiitted to plead his own cause 
before the king and council ; and he so evinced his Ibooh': 
cence, that be. Vas a .fourth time acquitted.. He employed 
himself in his rethrements in writing. The most generally 
known production of his secludon, bears the tide :of 
^^.Pruits of SoUtud^ in Reflections and MpaiinS' relating 
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h^ his <eeC is bis '* Key, &c. to drse^rn the <l^ren<e 4«4 
iween ibe reiigieti {Professed by the pedpte eaiiect Quaker^ 
and the perversioifs, &c. of ihetr adTefsaribs, which 

has gone thifoogh twelve editions at leasts Not lobg after 
hb nestoratioR to society, he lost his wife; which a^cted 
hint so much, that he said all his other troubles were nov 
thing in comparison of this; and he published a short aew 
count of her character, dying expretsio ns, and pious end* 
The following year, he appeared as the eulogist of Georgia 
Fox, in a long preface to Fox*s Journal, tten publisbed^ 
The preface, giving a summary account of the people 
tthom Fox bad been so much the means of ttnitiUg, has 
been several times printed separately, under the title of 
** A brief Account of the rise and progress of the people 
called Quakers.” It has passed through ifiahy editions in 
FngUsh, two in French, and has been translated into Ger- 
man by A. F. Wenderbom. The same year he travelled 
as a minister in some of the western counties ; and in the 
next, we find him tlie public advocate of the Quakers td 
parliament, before whom a bill was then depending for 
their ease in the case of oaths. In the early part of 16X>6, 
be married a second Wife, and soon after lost his eldest son, 
Springett Penn, who appears, from the character giveik 
to him by bis father, to have been a hopeful and pious 
youngman, just coming of age. The same year he added 
one more to his short tracts descriptive of Quakerism, 
under the title of “ Primitive Christianity revived,’* &c, 
and now began his paper controversy with the noted 
George Keith; who from a champion of Quakerism, and 
the intimate of Barclay, had becoore one of its violent op- 
ponentSw Keith’s severest tract accuses Penn and his 
brethren of deism. In 1697, a biH depending in parlia- 
ment against blasphemy, be presented to the House of 
Peers, A Caution requisite in the consideration of that 
Bill wherein he advised that the term might be so de- 
fined; as to prevent malicious prosecutions under that pre- 
tence. But the bill was dropped. In 1698, he travelled as 
a preacher in Ireland, and the following winter resided at 
Bristol. In 1699, he again sailed for his province, with 
bis’Wife end family, intending to make it his future resi- 
dence y but; during his absence, an attempt was made to 
undeitnShe projmetary governments, under colour of ad- 
vaiwcillglhelting^s pterogatit^; A bill for the purpose was 
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rdtanij »t ihe ifitercession' of hli friends V wb^ 
ibo bitti early information ‘of the^boatile prepettitiem^ 
and be afrived in England the latter part of 1701'. Afte# 
bi^ arrival, the aieaaure was laid aside, ' aed Penn" ohce 
^pre became welcome at court, by the death of bing Wi]« 
Bam, and the consequent accession of queen Anne. Oh 
this occasion, he resided once more at Kensington, and 
afterwards at Knightsbridge, till, in I706j he removed to 
ai convenient bouse about a ntile from Brentford. Next 
ye^r he was involved in a law-suit with the executors of a 
person who had been his steward ; and, though many 
thought him aggrieved, his cause was attended with such 
circumstances, as prevented his obtaining relief, and he 
was driven to change his abode to the rules of the Fieet^ 
until the business was accommodated ; which did not hap« 
|>en antil the ensuing year. It was probably at this tithe, 
that he raised 6,600/. by the mortgage of his province. 

After a life of almost constant activity and employment^ 
be found, at the age of sixty-five, that the infirmities of 
age began to visit him, and to lessen his abilities for tra- 
velling with his wonted alacrity; yet, in the year 1709, 
be visited the west of England, and some counties nearei* 
bis residence in the metropolis. But at length, in 1710, 
ftiiding the air near the city not to agree with his declining 
constitution, he took a handsome seat at Rushcomb^ near 
Twyford, in Berkshire, at which be continued to reside to 
the time of his decease. In 1713, he had, at distant times, 
three fits, thought to be of the apoplectic kind. The last 
of these iinpaifed his understanding and memory, - so much 
•as to render him unfit for public action afterwards. HiX 
friend, Thomas Story, an eminent Quaker, wbo had been 
the first recorder of the corporation of Philadelphia, made 
bim annual visits after this time, to bis death. In 171*3 
and 17 14, he found him cheerful, and able to relate p«st 
transactions, but deficient in utterance, and recollection 
-of the names of absent persons. In 1715, his. memory 
seemied futtber decayed ; but both in this,' and 'the former 
year. Story relates, that be continued to utter in the 
Quakers* meeting at Reading, short, but sound and sesi- 
sible expressions. This year he also ttied, but without 
benefit, the efleet of the waters at Bath. In 1716, 'he 
seetned glad tq see his friend, and at parting wlth^im an^ 
another, he said, *‘My love is with you. The -Lord pre- 
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Iil:lJl7^ be ^scarce, knew his old acquaintance* or coa^d 
\aalk, without leading. His 4eoease was. on, the 3ath o£ 
4aly. 1718* and his interment the 5tb of the next njionth, 
at Jordan* near Beaconsfield* Buckinghamshire. Without 
attempting to draw up a regular character of WiUiain. Penn* 
it must be evident from bis works, that he was a .man of 
ahiJities ; and* from his conduct through life, tliat he waa 
a man of the purest conscience. This* without acceding 
to his opinions in religion* we are perfectly willing to allow 
and to declare.’ 

PENNANT (Thomas)* an eminent traveller, naturalist* 
and antiquary* was born June 14, 1726** at Downing* in 
Flintshire, the seat of his family for several gentirrations. 
He. was the son of David Pennant* and his mother was the 
daughter of Richard My tton of Halston. He was educated 
first at Wrexham* then at Mr. Croft's school at Fulham* 
and last at Ctueen’s and Oriel colleges* Oxford* where* 
however*, be took no degree* but was complimented with 
that of LL. D. in the year 1771* long after he had left the 
university. 

A present of the ornithology of Francis Willoughby, 
made to him at the age of twelve* gave him a taste for that 
study, and a love for natural history in general* which he 
afterwards pursued with constitutional ardour* and great 
reputation to such small matters do men of talents some- 
times owe their prevailing bias. In 1746-7, he made .« 
tour into Cornwall* where he contracted a strong passion 
for minerals and fossils. The first production of his which 
appeared in print* though unknown to himself* was an ab- 
stract of a letter which he wrote to his uncle* John Mytton, 
esq. on an earthquake which was felt at Downing, April 2* 
■1750. This appeared in the Philosophical Transactions. 
In. 1754* he was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
caries* an honour which he resigned in 1760. Accord- 

# Xo prevent all disputes about to Miss Jenny Parry, of Merton, in 
tbe place and time of my birth, belt this parish; who, to. her dying day« 
known that 1 was burn on June 14, never failed telling me, Ah, you 
1726, old style, in the room now called rogue ! 1 remember yuu when you had 
the yellow room ; that the celebrafed not a shirt to your back/* 

Mrs. Clnyton* of Shrewsbury, ushered Pennant’s Ht^t. of WhiteC<nrd 

IBB into, the world, and delivered me and Holywell, 

. , , ^ This account, now altered in some parts, was drawn up for the last edition 
of this Dictionary.-— A very elaborate life has lately been published by Mir. 
CUrkson, in ^ ^ols* Sro«'«-^e also Blog* Brit*— »afid Life prefixed to hig Works» 
a vois. folio. 
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ing ^ his p! 9 m mccount, his foresight, at this time. was. spiall. 

1 b^dy*’ says hey ** married a most amiable wboiaii ; my 
circumstances were very narrow, my worthy father beinjr 
alive, and 1 vainly thought my happiness would have bedn 
permanent, and that I never should have been called again 
from my retirement to amuse myself in town, or to be of 
itse to the society.’* 

Previous to this resignation, however, in 1754, he visited 
Ireland ; but such was the conviviality of the country, that 
his journal proved as meagre as his entertainment was 
plentiful, so it never was a dish fit to be offered to the 
publick.” In 1756, he published in the ** Philosophical 
Transactions,” a paper on several coralloid bodies he had 
collected at Coal brook- dale, in Shropshire. In 1757, at 
the instance of the celebrated Linnaeus, he was elected of 
the Royal Society at Upsal, which he calls the first and 
greatest of bis literary honours. He kept up a corre- 
spondence w'ith Linneeus, till age and infirmities obliged 
the latter to desist. 

In 1761, he began his “British Zoology,” which, wben 
completed, consisted of 132 plates on imperial paper, all 
engraved by Mazel. Edwards, the celebrated ornitho- 
logist, conceived at first a little jealousy on this attempt, 
but it very soon subsided, and they contracted a great in- 
timacy, which ended only with the death of Mr. Edwards. 
He devoted the profits of the British Zoology” to the 
Welsh charity school, in Gray’s inn-lane, London, and 
supported the far greater part of the expence ; but he lost 
considerably by it, and the school did not gain so much as 
it might if the work had been printed in a quarto, instead 
of a large folio size. But he confesses he was at that time 
inexperienced in these affairs. 

In 1765, he made a short tour to the continent, where 
he enjoyed the company of the celebrated Buffon, who 
publicly acknowledged his favourable sentiments of Mr» 
Pennant’s studies in the fifteenth volume of his Natural 
History.” They had afterwards a dispute on branches of 
their respective studies, but, adds our author, ** bur blows 
were light, and I hope that neither of us felt any material 
injuiy.” At Ferney he visited Voltaire, who happened to 
be in good humour, and was very entertaining ; but in his 
attempt to speak English, satisfied the visitors that he was 
perfect master of the oaths and curses which disgrace that 
language. 
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tjurihg tliis tour, Mr. Pennant vished also baron Ra^dr, 
the two (jresners, ‘the poets, and Dr. Trewj a venerable 
']^atron of natural history, who resided at Nuremberg. At 
the Hague, he met with Dr. Pallas, aiid this meeting gave 
Hse to his ** Synopsis of Quadrupeds,*’ and the sefcond edi- 
tion, under the name of the ** History of Quadrupeds,” a 
work received by the naturalists of different parrs of Europe 
in a manner uncommonly favourable. Mr. Pennant had 
proposed this plan to Pallas, but owing to the latter being 
promoted at the court of Petersburgh, it ultimately de- 
vcdved on himself. In 1767, after his return, he was 
elected fellbw of the Royal Society. In 1768, his British 
Zoology was published in two volumes, 8vo, and the book- 
seller gave Mr. Pennant 100/. for permission to do so, which 
he immediately vested in the Welsh charity-school. 

In 1769, he added a third volume, in octavo, on the 
reptiles and Bshes of Great Britain. In the fifty-eighth 
volume of the Philosophical Transactions, was published 
his account of a new species ofPinguin, brought by cap- 
tain Macbride, from the Falkland islands. In the same 
year, in conjunction with sir Joseph Banks, and Mr. Loten, 
who had been a governor in one of the Dutch islands in 
the Indian ocean, he published twelve places of Indian. 
Zoology, but that work was afterwards discontinued. In 
the spring of this year, he acquired one whom he calls a 
treasure, Moses Griffith, to whom the public are indebted 
for numberless scenes and antiquities, and who accom- 
panied Mr. Pennant in all his journeys except that of the 

g resent year, which was his first tour into Scotland. ** I 
ad,” says he, *‘the hardiness to venture on a journey to 
the remotest part of North Britain, a country almost as 
little known to its southern brethren as Kamtschatka. I 
brought home a favourable account of the land. Whether 
it wilt thank me or no 1 cannot say, but from the report I 
have made, and shewing that it might be visited with safety, 
it has ever since been inondSe with southern visitants.” This 
year, also, he was elected fellow of the Royal Academy at 
Drontheim. 

In 1770, hh published 103 additional plates to the Bri- 
tish Zoology, with descriptive additions ; and in 1771,’ he 
printed, at Chester, his ** Synopsis of Quadrupeds,” in 
one i^rilume, 8vo. In May of the same year, he was lio- 
poured by die university of Oxford^ with the degree of 
doctor of laws, conferred in full convocation. About the 
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clcMB of; ^^rear) be gave €q tbe- public bis *lTout iil' 
Scotlantl/’ fm one Svo voiooie, ornamented, as all lus woi^b 
aroy with plates. A candid account of that country was < 
8o«^ a novelty, that the impression was instantly bought 
up,, and in the neict year another was printed, and as soon, 
sold. In this tour, as in all the succeeding, he laboured 
earnestly to conciliate the affections of the two nations, so 
wickedly, and studiously set at variance by evil-designing 
people ; and he received several very flattering letters on 
the occasitm. In the Philosophical Transactions of this 
year,, he has an account of two new species of torttnses. 

. On May 18, 1772, he began the longest of his journeys 
in our island. This was his ** Second Tour in Scotland, 
and Voyage to the Hebrides.” “ My success,” be ob* 
serves on this occasion, was equal to my hopes : I pointed 
out every thing I thought would be of service to the coun- 
try : it was roused to look into its advantages ; societies 
have been formed for the improvements of the fisheries, 
and for founding of towns in proper places : to all whicb^ 
I sincerely wish the most happy event ; vast sums will be 
flung away ; but incidentally numbers will be benefited, 
and tbe passions of patriots tickled. I confess that my own 
vanity was greatly gratified by the compliments paid to me 
ip every corporated town. Edinburgh itself presented me 
with its freedom, and I returned rich in civil honours.” 

In 1773, he published the 8vo edition of “ Genera of 
Birds,” and performed a tour through the north of Eng^ 
land, where his companion Mr. Griffith made a great 
many drawings of antiquities, &c. several of which were 
afterwards used by Mr. Grose, in his ** Antiquities of Eng- 
land.'* In this tour he contracted an acquaintance with 
Mr. Hutchinson, the historian of Durham, in a singular 
manner, which we shall give in his own words : ** 1 waa 
mounted on the famous stones in tbe church-yard of Pen- 
rith, to take a nearer view of them, and see whether tbe 
drawing I bad procured, done by the rev. Dr. Tod, had the 
least foundation in truth.” Thus engaged, a person of 
good appearance, looking up at me, observed ** wbat fine 
work Mr. Pennant bad made with those stones.” I saw he 
bad got into a horrible scrape ; so, unwilling to make badl 
worse, I descended, laid bold of his button, and told hiip, 
am the man !” After his confusion was over, 1. made k 
short defence, shook bim by the hand, , and we became 
from that moment fast friends.” An account of j^t of 







this jbtiftiey/'Hlr. Pisnnani left in tnamisctipt, Uluicrated ' 
widi drawings by Mr. Griffith. Mr. Pennant performed alfc- 
his jiHM^neys on horseback, and to th.at he attributed bi» 
healthy old age. He considered the id)soiute vesignatioa^ 
of one's person to the luxury of a carriage^ to forebode a: 
very short interval between that, and the vehicle which is 
to convey us to our last stage. i . 

In 1774, he published a third edition, with additional 
plates, of his *‘Tour in Scotland,’* in 4to, and his Voyage 
to the Hebrides in the same size. In the same year, be., 
visited the Isle of Man, and journeyed through various parts 
of England. In 1775, appeared his third and last volume 
of the *^Tour in Scotland,** performed in 1772. These 
tours have been translated into Gernian, and abridged in 
French. In 1777, he published a fourth volume of the 
“ British Zoology,” containing the vermes^ the crusiaceous 
and testaceous animals of our country. 

After several jottmeys over the six counties of North 
Wales, in which be collected ample materials for their 
history, he published the first volume of them in the form 
of a tour in 1778; and in 1781, the second, under the title 
of “ A Journey to Snowdon.” In the same year a new 
edition appeared of his ** Synopsis of Quadrupeds,” in 
2 vois. 4to, with considerable improvements. The liberties 
which the country gentlemen, in the character of deputy- 
lieutenants, and militia-officers, now and then took with 
their fellow-subjects, urged him about this time to publish 
•‘‘Free Thoughts on the Militia Laws.” 

■ In this year, 1781, he was elected an honorary member 
of the society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh. In the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the same year, was published his 
hf.story of the Turkey, which he made appear was a bird 
peculiar to America, and unknown before the discovery, of 
that continent : also a paper on eartliquakes felt in Flint- 
shire. In 1782, h'^ published his “Journey from Chester 
to London.’* In 1783, he was elected a member of the 
Societas Physiographica, at Lund, in Sweden- In 1784, 
appeared his “ Letter from a Welch Freeholder to his Re- 
p^sentative.’*' The same year be published his “Arctic 
Zooh%y,” ' two volumes, quarto, containing the classes of 
quadi^upeds and' birds. This work gave occasion to bis 
bein|f ' honoured, in the year 1791, by being elected mem- 
ber of the Amdrioan Philosophical Society At Phila- 
Uelphla.''^ 
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fn May 1*794, he was elected ixuember of the Boyal 
Academy of Sciences at Stockhoiro ; and in January 1785, 
an honorary member of the Edinburgh Society for pn»« 
noting of natural knowledge ; of the Society of Antiquaf 
vies at Perth ; and the Agricultural Society at Odiam, in 
Hampshire. In 1787, he published a Supplement to the 
Arctic Zoology. As in 1777, be ba'd again married, he 
discontinued his tours until the spring 1787, when he vi- 
sited the dockyards, and travelled by land from Dartford, 
following the coast to the Land’s-end. 

Besides these greater works of our author, he at several 
times gave the public some trifles, which he collected some 
years ago, and printed for the amusement of bis friends, 
thirty copies at private press. The principal was his 

History of the Patagonians;” which, with some others, 
he gave to the public, along tvitb his ** Literary Life.” 

In 1790, he published his “Account of London,” the 
antiquities of which he had studied with great attention. Of 
this work he says, ** 1 bad so often walked about the seve- 
ral parts of London, with my note-book in my band, that 
I could not help forming considerable collections of mate- 
rials. The public received this work with the utmost avi- 
dity. It went through three large impressions in about 
two years and a half.” Many additions were made to the 
second edition. 

In 1793, be published his life, under the whimsical title 
of “ The Literary Life of /A? ia/e Thomas Pennant, Esq. 
by himself.” In the advertisement be states, that the ter^* 
minatioD of his authorial existence took place on March 1, 
1791. He came to life again, however, in 1797, and pub- 
lished ** The History of the parishes of Wbiteford and 
Holywell and in the last year of his life, he gave the 
public his ** View of Hindostan,” 2 vols. 4to, for which 
he thus accounts : A few years ago 1 grew fond of tma* 
ginary toursy and determined on one to climes more suUcmI 
to my years, more genial than that to the frozen north. 1 
still found, or fancied that 1 found, abilities to direct my 
pen. I determined on a. voyage to India, formed exactly 
on the plan of the introduction to the Arctic Zoolc^gy, 
which commences at such parts of the North as are Mces- 
sible to mortals. From London I follow the coasts southern 
to part of our Island, and from Calais, along the oceanic 
shores of Europe, Africa, and Asia, till 1 have attained 
those* of New Guinea. Respecting these I have coileqted 
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nathr^' Inatory, accaants-of tlae. coasts*: cluBates^.a^d eveii^ 
thing 'wlMch 1 thought could instruct or . arnu«N9. . ^Tbeyana 
writtea'OO' imperial quarto^ and, when bornid, makea^folto 
of Ofo inconsiderable size : and are illustrate^ at m vastus- 
pence, by prints taken from books, or by- obarts and. 
tn4ps« •and by drawings by the skilful band of' Moses Grifi> 
fith, and by presents from friends. With the bare poa^ 
fibillty of die -vpiuuie relative to India, none of tbefse booka 
are to be printed in my life- time ; but to rest cm my shelve^ 
the amusement of iny advancing age.” - Of these, manua 
^ scripts there were in all twenty^two volumes ortgiaaUy ; 
but Mr. Pennant, as- we have mentioned, .printed ih ^fafs 
life-time that which relates to India. We may add, in faik 
own words, Haftpy is the age that could thus begnUe its 
Beeting hours, witncmt injury to any one ; and, with die 
addition of years, continue to rise in its pursuits.’* 

His useful liie at last terminated, Dec. 16, 1.79S, wiien he 
left a private character in all respects- irreproachable, 4^ a 
son, husband, and father. He had great public spirit, and. 
.rendered biinself eminently useful in bis county. In bis 
political principles he was a whig of the old, sciiool. . -His 
fortune, as well as time, was liberally devoted to learned, 
pursuits. He married first, hi 1759, the sister of the tatd 
Thomas .f'alconer, esq. of Chester, and of Dr. Falconer of 
Bath, by whom he had a son, David, and a daughter ; and 
Moondly, in 1777, to miss Mostyn, sister 'to the iatic sir 
Hoger Mostyn, who survives him. - “ 

Few men .have so unceasingly devoted tbemscfives todilh 
promotion of useful knowledge, or published so many rpt* 
|lume^, 'especially on subjects of natural history. ' His 
Wprks have been so generally read, and are in kuch high 
fsstaem -witb.the public, that it would be . unnecessary : in 
this pla9e to enter into their respectiy^e merits. It if- sei* 
don* that works, so expensive. run through $o many edittons-i 
l^t My. Penaatit i^ad the happy art of relieving- the dullest 
subjects by enlivening and amusing digressions : and h© 
tburs and his ^^count of London are distinguished 
fund IpC anfcdom, an ^asy -Bi^Um^ty of style, and 
pleasant turn .far resqirch . wmeh engages ‘the., readei^g at« 
ientioq bec^i^e it agreeably refrqsh^ his meipoi^y 
plies him with iafomatioh at.a^maU.exprace c^ tenable. 

voL. xxtv: ^ ^ 
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Dr.- Joitnson t said of hiin> when some objections wen^. 
made to hU tours, that **he had greater variety of inquiry 
^an.Wmost auy man; and has told) us more than perhaps 
^e -in ten thousand could have done, in the time that he 
took.” In 1800, his Son published the third and fourth 
Volumes of ‘‘The Outlines of the Globe,” the title which 
Mr. Pennant gave to his imaginary tours, and which were 
the continuation of his “ View of Hindostan.” This 
work was accompanied by an elegant tribute to his memory 
by his affectionate Son, who also published, in the follow- 
ing year, Mr. Pennant’s last work, left by him nearly fi- 
nished for the press, entitled “ A Journey from London to 
the Isle of Wight,” 4to. * 

PENNI (John Francis), a native of Florence, where he 
^as born in 1488, was called II Fattore^ or the Steward, 
from having been intrusted with the domestic concerns of 
Jlaphael, and soon became one of his principal assistants. 
'He more than any other helped him in the execution of 
the cartoons of the Arazxii and in the Loggie of the Vati- 
cAn painted the histories of Abraham and Isaac. After the 
death of his roaster he executed the fresco of the corona- 
tion in the stanza of Constantine. The upper part of the 
Assumption of the Virgin, a work of Rafiaellesque grace, 
at Monte Lupi,. in Perugia, is ascribed to him, though 
Vasari gives it to Perino del Vaga: the under part with 
the Apostles is painted by Julio. Of the works which be 
performed alone, no frescoes, and so few oil-pictures re- 
main, that they may be considered as the principal rarities 
of galleries. Facility of conception, grace of execution, 
and a singular felicity in landscape, are mentioned as his 
characteristics. Penni wished much to unite himself with 
h]s coheir Julio, but being coldly received by. him at 
Mantua, went to Naples, where his works and principles, 
flight have contributed much toward the melioration of 
a^lp, had he not been intercepted by death in 1428, iq 
bja^fortieth year. , He left at Naples, with his copy of the 
TjraPafigeration, a scholar of consider£d>le merit, Lionard^ 
or Grazia, of Pistoja. He had a brother Lucas, 
wbo; having a dose connection with Perino del Vaga, who. 
bad married his sister, worked with that roaster (see Peri- 
NjQ) Tor spme years at Genoa, Lucca, and other cities, pf 
italy, with great credit* Aftorwards he went to £nglaud« 

• Xiiterary Lifr. — History of UTiitefordL— OuUinw of the Hlobo. ' 
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«nd wis employed by king Henry VIII. for whom he 
painted several designs ; and was also engaged by some of 
the merchants of London ; but at last he almost entirely 
quitted the pencil, devoting all his time and application to 
engraving, as some say, but Mr. Fuseli maiutaios that he 
only furnished designs for engravers. * . 

■ PENROSE (Thobjas), an English poet, was the son of 
the rev. Mr. Penrose, rector of Newbury in Berkshire, a 
man of high character and abilities, descended from an 
ancient Cornish family, who died in 1769. He was bom 
in 1743, and being intended for the church, pursued his 
studies at Christ-church, Oxford, until the summer of 
1762, when his eager turn for the naval and military pro- 
fession overpowering his attachment to his real interest, he 
left his college, and embarked in the unfortunate ex pedi* 
tiqii against Nova Colonia, in South America, under the 
command of captain Macnamara. The issue was fatal; the 
Clive, the largest vessel, was burnt, and although the 
Ambuscade escaped (on board of which Mr. Penrose, acting 
as lieutenant of maViiies, was wounded), yet the hardships 
which he afterwards sustained in a prize sloop, in which 
he was stationed, utterly ruined his constitution. 

Returning to England, with ample testimonials of his 
gallantry and good behaviour, he finished at Hertford>col* 
lege, Oxford, his course of studies; and having taken 
orders, accepted the curacy of Newbury, the income of 
which, by the voluntary subscriptions of the inhabitants, 
was considerable augmented. After he had continued in 
that station about nine years, it seemed as if the clouds of 
disappointment, which bad hitherto overshadowed his pro- 
spects, and tinctured bis poetical essays with gloom, were 
clearing away ; for he was then presented by a friend, who 
itnew his worth, and honoured his abilities, to the rectory 
of Beckingtbn and Standerwick, in Somersetshire, worth 
near SOOt. per annum. This came, however, too late ; for 
the state of Mr. Penrose's health was now such as left little 
hope, except in the assistance of the waters of Bristol. 
Thither he went, and there he died in 1779, aged tbirty- 
•ix. In 1768 he married miss Mary Slocock of Newbury, 
by whom he had one child, Thomas, who inherits his fa- 
ther's genius, taste, and personal worth. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester and New-college, Oxford, of which 
he is now B. C* ly. 

* Pilkington, by Fas«li. 
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Mr. Pehroie respected for bis extensiire eraditicui, 
'loired for bis eloquence, and equally beloved and esteemed 
for tits social tjudlities. By the poor, tmvards whom he 
was liberal to his utmost Ability, he was venerated in the 
highest degree. In oratory and composition his talents 
were great His pericil was as ready as his pen, and OA 
subjects of humour had Uncommon meiit. In ITiSl a col* 
ieciion of his ** Poems** was published by his friend and 
relation James Peter Andrews, esq. who prefixed the above 
account of Mr. Penrose. They are distinguished by ex* 
qUisite feeling and taste. His thoughts are pathetic and 
natural, and he seems possessed of a great portion of the 
fire and feelinfg of Collins. Such poems as “ The Carousal 
of Odin,” ** Madness,** and ** The Field of Battle,*’ are 
sunong the rare productions of modern genius. That these 
poems are so little known is unaccountable. Mr. Penrose 
published two occasional sermons of considerable merit.* 
PENRY (John), or AP HENRY, commonly kriown by 
his assumesd name of Martin Mar-prelate^ or Mar-priest, 
was born in 1559 in Wales, and studied first at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, of which he was A. B. in 1584, and 
afterwards at Oxford, in' which latter university he took the 
degree of master of arts, and was ordained a priest. After- 
wards, meeting with some dissatisfaction, as it is said, and 
being very warm in his temper, he changed his religion, 
and became an Anabaptist, or rather a Brownist. He was 
henceforward a virulent enemy to the church of England, 
and the hierarchy of that communion, as appears suffi- 
ciently by his coarse libels, in which he has shewn his 
spleen tb a great degree. At length, after he had 'ebn- 
cealed hiniself for some years, he was apprehended at 
Steprtey, and tried at the King’s-Beneb, before sir John 
Popbam, chief-justice, and the rest of the judges, where 
Be was indicted aiid condemned fbr felony, for papers 
found in his pocket, 'purporting to be a petition to thh 

? ueen; and was executed, according to Fuller, at St. 

’bombs Waterings, ih 1593. It appears, that some Vio- 
lence was put lipbn thfe laws, even as they then stood, to 
form a capital accusation against him. For his libels 'he 
could hot be accused, the legal time -for such an accusal 
tion ha;viDg' elapsed before he was taken : the papers upon 

' Poems a«! abbvp. The editor of the last edition of Jolmson*s Pdets wjfB re» 
luctantly obliged to omit Penrose^ from being unable to procure a cop3^ 
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w,hich’h« wa« poixTicted, cQntajned Qij|y an ioH^lieddenMl 
of the queen’s absolute atUhorit;y |:o matke, easkck, decree, 
apd ordain laws; and implied, merely by avoiding tp use 
those terms, according to the very words of the lord- 
heeper puckering. His execution was tlierefore in a high 
degree unjust. His chief, publications are, 1. Martin 
Mar-prelate,” the tract that gave so much offence., . 2* 
“ Theses Martinianae,” 8vo. 3. “ A view of publicke. 
Wants and Disorders in the service of God, in a Petition, 
to the high court of Parliament,” 1588, 8vo. 4. An 
Exhortation to the Governors, and People of Wales, tp, 
labour earnestly to have the preaching of the Gospel planted, 
among them,” 1588, 8vo. 5. Reformation no Enemy, 
to her Majesty and the State,” 1.590, 4to. 6. “ Sir Si-, 
mon Synod’s Hue and Cry for the Apprehension of young 
Martin Mar-priest, with Martin’s Echo,” 4to. Most of 
these, and some others, were full of low scurrility and 
petulant satire. Several tracts, equally scurrilous, were 
published against him ; as, Pappe with a Hatchet, or a 
Country Cuife for the Idiot Martin to bold his Peace;’* 
“ A Whip for an Ape, or Martin dispJaied ;” and others of 
the same kind. In the composition of these pamphlets, 
he is said to have had the assistance of John Udali, John 
Tield, and Job Throckmorton, who published their joint 
effusions at a private printing press. Peiiry was a man of 
some learning and zea! for religion, but in his notions of 
government, both of church and state, appears to have 
adopted more wild theories than ever his successors, when 
in power, attempted to carry into practice. His sentence, 
however, was unjust, and the enemies of the hierarchy 
have therefore found it no difficult matter to place Jobi^ 
Penry at the head of their list of martyrs.* 

PEPANUS. See DEMETRIUS. 

. PEPUS.CH (John Christopher), one of the greateslr 
theoretic musicians of modern times, was born at Berlia 
about 1667, and became so early a proficient on the harp- 
sichord, that at the age of fourteen be was sent for te 
court, and appointed to teach the prince, father of tfaa 
great Frederic king of Prussia. About 1700, he came 
to England, and was retained as a performer at Drury** 
lane, and it is supposed, that he assisted in cumposiug the. 

!SrooV’$ Lives of t^e Stryp^’s Life qf Griodal, p. 6.— :Life of 

Wbitgift, p, 289. 995, 343. 34ti, 409.— Ath. Ox. voK L — See an excellent 
tfar bn JAartia Mar«preiqj:e.vmJL>*XfraeU’s Quarrels of Authors^ voU Ul* 
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Apentfrnwbiii^ were performied there. In 1 70T be had a<H]uiv«d 
!]^g;U8b 6»ffifcient to adapt Motteaux*s translation of tbe 
Italian t^emof “Thomyria” to airs of Scarlatti and Bo- 
nonciui, and to new-set the recitatives. In 1709 and 17-1^, 
j^eral of bis worits were advertised in the brst edition ^ 
the Tatlers, particularly a set of sonatas for a flute and 
jMtsa, and his first book of cantatas. In 1713 he obtained, 
at the same time as Crofts, the degree of doctor of mnsie 
at the university of Oxford. And soon after this, u{Km 
the establishment of a choral chapel at Cannons, be was 
employed by the duke of Chandos as maestro di capella ; 
in which capacity he composed anthems and morning and 
evening services, which are still preserved in the Academy 
of ancient music. In 1715 he composed the masque of 
“Venus and Adonis,” written by Cibber; and in 1716 
“The l>eath of Dido,” by Booth, both for Drury-lane. 
These pieces, though not very successful, were more fre-^ 
quently performed that any of his original dramatic com- 
positions. In 1723 he published an ode for St. Cecilia’s 
day, which he had set for the concert in York -buildings. 
In 1724 he accepted an offer from Dr. Berkeley to accom- 
pany him to the Bermudas, and to settle as professor of 
music in. his intended college there; but, the ship in 
which they sailed being wrecked, he returned to London, 
and married Francesca Margarita de I’Epine. This person 
was a native of Tuscany, and a celebrated singer, who 
performed in some of the first of the Italian operas that 
were represented in England. She came bitlier with one 
Greber, a German, and from this connection became dis-t- 
finguisbed by the invidious appellation of Greber’s Peg. 
She continued to sing on the stage till about 1718 ; when 
having, at a modest computation, acquired above ten 
thousand guineas, she retired from the theatre, and after- 
wards married Dr. Pepuscb. She was remarkably tall^ 
and remarkably swarthy ; and, in general, so destitute of 
personal charms, that Pepusch seldom called her by any 
other name than Hecate^ to which she is said to have 
answered very readily. 

The change in Pepusch^s circumstances by Margarita'i 
fortune was no interruption to his studies : be loved musiei 
and he pursued the knowledge of it with ardour. At the 
instance of Gay abd Rich, he undertook to compose, vx 
rather to correct, the music for The Beggar’s Opera.^! 
His. repntatimi was now at a great height i vand Jms 
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irM’.cfaolefl otganist of the Charter-house, and retmad). 
■with his wife, to that venerable manMon. The wife diefl 
in 1740, before which he lust a son, his only child; so 
that he had no source of delight left, but 'the<prosecuucm 
lOf bis studies, and the teaching of a few favourite pupila, 
who attended him at his apartments. Here be drew up 
.that account of the ancient genera, which was read hefpve 
the Royal Society, and is published in the Philosophical 
Transactions” for Oct. Nov, and Dec. 1746; and, sooa 
after- the publication of that account, he was chosen a fel- 
low of the Royal Society. 

He died 'the 20th of July, 1752, aged eighty-hve ; and 
was buried in the chapel of the Charter-house, where a 
tablet with an inscription is placed over him. 

As a practical musician, though so excellent a harmonist, 
he was possessed of so little invention, that few of his coni- 
positions were ever in general use and favour, except one 
nf his twelve cantatas, “ Alexis,” and his airs for two flutes 
nr violins, consisting of simple easy themes or grounds 
with variations, each part echoing the other in common 
divisions for the improvement of the hand. Indeed, though 
only one cantata of the two books be published was ever 
much noticed, there is considerable barmonical merit in 
them all ; the recitatives are in genera] good, and the 
counterpoint perfectly correct and masterly. Among all 
the publications of Pepusch, the most useful to musical 
students was, perhaps, his correct edition of Corelli’s so- 
natas and concertos in score, published in 1732. He 
treated all other music in which there was fancy or inven- 
tion with sovereign contempt. Nor is it true, as has been 
asserted, that ** be readily acquiesced in Handel’s superior 
merit.” HaudeL despised the pedantry of Pepusch, and 
Pepusch, in return, constantly refused to join in the gene- 
ral chorus of Handel’s praise. 

The sole ambition of Pepusch, during the last years of 
his life, seems to have been the obtaining the reputation 
of a profound theorist, perfectly skilled in the music of 
the ancients; and attaching himself to the mathematician 
De Moivre and Geo. Lewis Scot, who helped him to calcu- 
late ratios, and to construe the Greek writers on music, he 
bewildered himself aod some of his scholars with the Greek 
genera, scales, diagrams, geometrical, arithmetical, and bar- 
tnonical proportions, surd quantities, apotomes, lemmas, and 
every 4:hing poncerning ancient harmonics, that was dark^ 
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foreign to common and nseful ]nrsctie«. 
13x1^' wrirth' aH* his pedantry atid ideal* admiration of the* music 
ef tile atiL^ients, iie certainly had read more books on the 
of modem music, and ewamitied more curious com*- 
ifKismons^ than any of the musicians of his time ; and 
tiM>ugh totally devoid of fancy and invention, he was able, to 
eorrect -the productions of his contemporaries, and to assiga 
reasons, for whatever had been done by tbe greatest masters 
who preceded him. But when he is called tbe most learned 
musician of his time, it should be said, in the music of the 
sixteenth century. Indeed, he had at last such a partially 
for musical mysteries, and a spirit so truly antiquarian, that 
he allowed no composition to be music but what was old 
and obscure. Yet, though he fettered the genius of his 
acboiars by antiquated rules, he knew the mechanical laws 
of harmony so well, that in glancing his eye over a score, 
he could by a stroke of his pen smooth the wildest and 
most incoherent notes into melody, and make them sub- 
emissive to harmony ; instantly seeing the supeifluous or 
deficient notes, and suggesting a bass from which there 
was nd appeal. His “Treatise on Harmony” has lately 
been praised, as it deserves, in Mr. .Shield’s valuable ** In- 
ttt>duction to Harmony.” 

His admirable- library, the most curious and complete in 
source musical' authors, theoretical and practical, was dis- 
persed after bis death. He bequeathed a considerable 
part of his best books and manuscripts to Kelner, an old 
German friend, who played the double-bass in the theatftes 
and concerts of the time ; some to Travers, and these and 
the rest were *at last sold, dispersed, and embezzled, in a 
manner difficult to describe or understand.' 

PEPY8 (Samuel), secretary to the admiralty in the 
reigns of' Gharies -11. and James 11. and an eminent bene- 
factor to the literature of his country, was a descendant of 
the ancient family -of the Pepys’s of Cottenham in Cam- 
bridgesbirej and probably tbe son of Richard Pepys, who 
was lord chief justice in Ireland in 1654. He was born, 
according to Collier, in ^ndon ; but Knight, in this par- 
tlculat a better authority, says he was boru at Brampton in 
Htinungdonsfaire, and educated at St. Paul’s school. 
Theiice he was removed to Magdalen-college, Cambridge. 

Hew loflfg ho remained bere,^ we are not told, but k ap^ 

’ ' * ' ’ ■ . ■ 

;*;i^«nrldas an^ Bun^r*f IJut, of Mtt«ic.««r«n# ia 
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{tears by tbe eoUege-books^ that on June 06, 1660^ lie 
created M.A. by proxy, he being then on board of ship as 
secretary to the navy. He appears to have been related to 
general Montague, afterwards earl of Sandwich,- who first 
introduced him into public business, and employed him 
first in various secret services for Charles II. and then as 
secretary in the expedition for bringing his majesty from 
Holland. His majesty being thus restored, Mr. Pepys was 
immediately appointed one of the principal officers of tbe 
navy, by tbe title of clerk of the acts. In this employment 
he continued until 1673; and during those great events, 
the plague, the fire of London, and tbe Dutch war, the care 
of the navy in a great measure rested on him alone. 

In this last-mentioned year, when tbe king thought pro- 
per to take the direction of the admiralty into his own 
hands, he appointed Mr. Pepys secretary to that office, 
who introduced an order and method that has, it is said, 
formed a model to his successors. Important, however, 
as his services were, they could not screen him from the 
malevolence of party-spirit; and happening, in 1684, to 
be concerned in a contested election, this opportunity was 
taken by his opponent to accuse him of being a Papist, 
which tbe house of commons inquired into, but w'itbout 
finding any proof. This we learn from tbe journals of the 
house. But Collier informs us that be was confined in the 
Tower for some time, and then discharged, no accuser 
appearing against him'*. After his release, the king made 
an alteration in the affairs of the admiralty, by putting the 
whole power and execution of that office into commission ; 
and tbe public was thus, for some years, deprived of Mr. 
Pepys’s services as secretary. He was not, however, un- 
employed ; for he was commanded by his majesty to ac- 
company lord Dartmouth in his expedition against Tangier : 
and at the same time he bad au opportunity of making ex-« 
cursions into Spain, as, at other times, he bad already- 
done into France, Flanders, Holland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. He also, sailed frequently with the duke of York 
into Scotland, -and along tbe coast of England. 

In April 1684, on bis return from Tangier, and on the 

^ By Grey’s debates it would ap« of ptpt^ apd ajocusaiion^ were fabricated 
pear, that Mr. Pepys was accused of to aip use the public. The only attack 
^ving sent mformaUPn to the French on Mr: Pepyg’s (Character, in modern 
court of the state of the navy : a thing is in Harris’s ** Life of CharleslI.’^ 

^credible pt. apjf; but perhaps ao4, iu such a coHepupu of cdlumuyt 

might find believerSf all manner seem$ not at alt out of place. 
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C barlow U. Mr. Pepyst was again appointed secretary, 
and beld that office during the. whole of Charles's and 
Jaipes’s reigns- During tlie last critical period, lie restricted 
liitnself to the duties of his office, and never asked or ac- 
cepted any grant of honour or profit, nor meddled with any 
aliair that was not within his province as secretary of thie 
admiralty. In Charles's time he procured that useful be- 
nefaction from his majesty, for placing ten of the mathe- 
matical scholars of Christ's hospital, as apprentices to mas- 
ters of ships. 

On the. accession of William and Mary, he resigned his 
office ; and, in 1690, published his Memoirs" relating 
to the state of the I'oyal navy of England for the ten years 
preceding the revolution ; a well-written and valuable work. 
Be appears to have led a retired life after this, suffering 
very much from a constitution impaired by the stone, for 
which be bad been cut in his twenty-eighth year. About 
two years before his death he went to the seat of an old 
naval friend, William Hewer, esq. at Clapham, in Surrey, 
where he died May 26, 1703, and was interred in the same 
vault with bis lady, who died in 1 669, in the church of St. 
Olave, Hart-street, this being the parish in which he lived 
during the whole of his employment in the Admiralty. 

He appears to have had an extensive knowledge of uavcd 
affairs, and to have always conducted them with the greatest 
skill and success. Even after his retirement be was con- 
sulted as an oracle in all matters respecting this grand de'» 
fence of the nation ; and, while in office, was the patron 
and friend of every man of merit in the service. But be 
was far from being a mere man of business ; his conversar 
tion and address liad been greatly improved by travel, a»d 
he was qualified to sbine in the literary as well as the poli- 
tical circles. He thoroughly understood and practised mu*: 
sic ; -was a judge of painting, sculpture, and architecture ; 
'and had more than a superficial knowledge in history ajsd 
philosophy. His fame, indeed, was such, that in 1684 he 
was elected president of the Royal Society, and held that 
honourable office for two 'years. To Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, be left that invaluable collection of MS naval 
fnemoii's, of prints, and ancient English poetry, which has 
so often been, consulted by poetical critics and commenta- 
tors, and is indeed unrivalled in its kind. One of its most 
singular curiosities is, a Collection of Bogiidh batlads^^ ift 
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Voltimes/ begun by Mr. Selden, and nanried 
down to the yefer 1700. The “ Reliques of ancient EngUah 
Poetry,” published by Dr. Percy, are for the most part 
taken fVom this collection. His nephew, John Jackson, 
esq. of the Temple, was Mr. Pepys’s heir to his personal 
property. It ought not to be omitted, that among other 
instances of his regard for the advancement of knowledge, 
he gave sixty plates to Ray’s edition of Willoughby’s ** His- 
toria Piscium,” published in 1686.‘ 

PERAU (Gabriel Louis Calabre), a French author, 
whose character was not less esteemed for its candour and 
modesty, than his writings for their neatness of style and 
exactness of research, is most known for his contimiation 
of the ** Lives of illustrious men of France,” begun by 
D’Auvign6, but carried on by him, from the thirteenth 
volume to the twenty-third. He also wrote notes and pre- 
faces to several works. His edition of the works of Bossuet 
was the best, till they were published by the Benedictines 
of St. Maur ; and he was author of an esteemed life of Je- 
rome Bignon, in 12mo, 1757. He died in March 1767, 
at the age of sixty-seven *. 

PERCEVAL (John), fifth baronet of the family, and 
first earl of Egmont, was born at Barton, in the county of 
York, July 12, 1683, and received his education at Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford. On quitting the university, in 
June 1701, he made the tour of England, and was ad- 
mitted F. R. S. at the age of nineteen. Upon the death of 
king William, and the calling of a new parliament in Ire- 
land, he went over with the duke of Ormond, and though 
not of age, was elected for the county of Cork, and soon 
after appointed a privy-counsellor. In July 1705, he 
began the tour of Europe, which he finished in October 
1707; and returning to Ireland in May 1708, was again 
representative for the county of Cork. In 1 7 1 3, he erected 
a lasting monument of his charity, in a free-school at Bur- 
ton. On the accession of George I. he was advanced to 
the peerage of Ireland by the title of baron Perceval, in 
1715, and viscount in 1722. In the parliament of 1722 
and 1727, he was 'member for Harwich, in Essex, and in 
1728' wds chosen recorder of that borough. Observing^ 

^ Collier’s piciio^ry. Supplement to voj. IU.-«-Cole’6 HS. AUieum ia Bri|« 
Mu8.—»Gt anger. — Knight's Life of Colet.—Noble’s Memoirs of Cromwelh voj* 
p. 437. — KKic^hols’s Bowyer. ' 

$5 O'm, fpgie pour wMi4e 1769. 
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by the d^cay ofa beneficial commerce, tbat multi todes.inea^t 
filling ewpioyaient at home, niigbtbe rendered ser«- 
viceable to their country abroad, he and a few, others applied 
tp.tih^e crown for the grant of a district of land in Aoier 
rip^ ^ince- called Georgia, wbich they proposed to people 
with emigrants from England, or persecuted Protestants 
from other parts of Europe, by means of private coutribu* 
tion and parliamentary aid. The charter being granted, 
in June 1732, Lord Perceval was appointed first president; 
and the king having long experienced bis fidelity to his 
person and government, created him earl of Egmontin 
Noy. 1733. Worn out by a paralytic decay, be died 
]\day 1, 174'8. His lordship married Catherine, daughter of 
sir Philip Parker a Morley, by whom be bad seven chil« 
dren, who all died before him, except his eldest sou and 
successor, of whom we shall take some notice. 

- The first earl of Egmont, according to Mr. Lodge, ap« 
peak's to have been a man of an exemplary character, both 
in public and private life, and a writer of considerable 
elegance and acuteness. He published, 1. A Dialogue, 
between a member of the church of England and a Protes.* 
tapt: Dissenter, concerning a repeal of the Test Act,” 1732. 
2. ** The Question of the Precedency of the Peers of Irer 
land in England,” 1739. Part only of thta book was writ*? 
ten by the earl of Egmo^ ; which was in consequence of ^ 
znemorial presented by his lordships to his majesty Nov. 2,, 
1733 , upon occasion of the solemnity of the marriage of 
the princessr royal with the prince of Orange. 3. ** Re-f. 
marks upon a scandalous piece, entitled A brief account of 
the causes that have retarded the progress of the colony of 
Georgia,” 1743. His lordship puUished several other 
tracts about that time, relati.ng to. the colony ; and many, 
letters and essays upon moral subjects, in a paper called 
** The Weekly Miscellany.” His Lordship also formed a eoL. 
lection of the ** Lives and Characters o£ emineat men in 
England, from very ancient to. very modern tinsea” Dr. 
Kippts appears to have had the use of this collection^ when, 
employed on the Biographia. It is in the possession, of 
lerrd Arden* The earl of Egmont wrote a considerable 
of a genealogical history of bis own family., which, waa 
afterwards enlarged and methodized by Anderson, author 
of the Rojsd Genealogies; and by Mr. Wbiston, of the 
Tally Court! This book, which was printed by the second 
earl of Egmont, is entitled A geneak>gical>itistor^ cf the 
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lious^ of Ivery,” and is illustrated by a great ntitnber of 
portraits and plates. It was not intended for sale ; but a 
few copies are got abroad, and sell at a very high price. 
Lord Orford, in the first edition of bis Royal and Noble 
Authors,” attributed “ The great Importance of a religious 
Life,** to this nobleman, which, however, was soon disco- 
vered to be from the pen of Mr. Melmoth.* 

PERCEVAL (John), second earl of Egmont, and son to 
the preceding, was born at Westminster, Feb. 24, 1711; and 
after a learned education at home, and the advantages of tra- 
velling, was chosen in 1731 (though then under age) a bur- 
gess for Harwich ; and on Dec. 31,1741, unanimously elected 
representative for the city of Westminster ; as he was 'in 
1747 for Weobly in Herefordshire. In March 1747, he was 
appointed one of the lords of the bedchamber to Frederick 
prince of Wales, in which station he continued till the- 
death of that prince. In 1754, he was elected a member 
©f parliament for the borough of Bridgwater, in the county 
of Somerset ; and on January 9, 1755, was sworn one of 
the lords of his majesty’s most honourable privy-council. 
He was likewise appointed one of the privy-council upon 
the accession of his present majesty to the throne ; and 
was again elected in April 1761, for the borough of II- 
chester, in the county of Somerset, but was next day re- 
chosen for the borough of Bridgwater, for which place he 
liiade his election. On May 7, 1762, his lordship was 
called up to the house of peers in Great Britain, by the 
title of lord Level and Holland, baron Lovel and Holland, 
of Enmore, in the county of Somerset, two of those baro- 
nies which were forfeited by attainder of Francis viscount 
Lovel, in the 1st of Henry VII. On Nov. 27, 1762, the 
king was pleased to appoint him one of the postmasters- 
general, in the room of the earl of Besborough ; but this 
he resigned on Sept. 10, 1763, in consequence of being ap- 
pointed first lord of the admiralty, which office he resigned 
also in Sept. 1766. His Lordship died at his bouse in 
'Pall MaH, Dec. 4, 1770, and was buried at Charlton, in 
Kent. 

Mr. ‘Co'xe characterises this nobleman as “ a fluent and 
plausible debater, warm in his friendship, and violent in his 
enmity.” Lord Orfofd, after mentioning some of his foi- 
bles, 'aimdng which whs a superstitious veneration for the 

^ Lodfe'i Peeragea—Walpole’s Royal and Noi^lo Authors Park. 
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£ett4al says, that, with all these, he bad stron^^^ 

parts, great knowledge of the history of this eountry, and 
'«»8 a very able, though not an agreeable orator. His 
domestic virtues more, than compensated for some singu- 
larities that were very innocent : and had he lived in tlie 
age whose manners he emulated, his spirit would* have 
maintained the character of an ancient peer with as much 
digtiity, as his knowledge would have effaced that of others 
of his order. 

As a writer, he deserves most credit for a very able and 
celebrated pamphlet, long attributed to lord Bath, entitled 

Faction detected by the evidence of facts ; containing 
an impartial view of Parties at home and affairs abroad.” 
Of this a fifth edition was published in 1743, 8vo. The 
following also are said to have been written by him : 
1. ** An Examination of the principles, and an inquiry into 
the conduct of the two brothers (the Duke of Newcastle 
and Mr. Pelham),” 1749. 2. ** A second series of facts and 
arguments” on the same subject, 1749. 3. An occasional 

Letter from a gentleman in the country to his friend in 
-town, concerning the Treaty negociated at Hanau in the 
year 1743,” 1749. 4. ** Memorial soliciting a grant of the 

whole island of St. John, in the gulph of St. Lawrence. 
This was not published, but copies were given by the au- 
thor to ministers and some members of both houses. Lord 
Orford says, that its object, was to revive the feudal sys- 
tem in this island. 5 . A Proposal for selling part of the - 
Forest Land and Chaces, and disposing of the produce to- 
wards the discharge of that part of the national debt due to 
the Bank of England ; and for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Bank, &c.’* 1763, 4to.* 

PERCEVAL (Spencer), second son to the preceding, 
by his second lady, was born in Audley Square, Nov. 1, 
1762. His infancy was spent at Charlton, the seat of his 
family, in Kent, where he went through the first rudi- 
diments of learning, and also contracted an early attach- 
ment for the youngest daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Spencer Wilson, bart. who afterwards became his wife. 
From Charlton he renm^ed to Harrow, where be success- 
fully prepared himself for the university. At the proper 
age be entered of Trinity College, Cambridge, where the 
present bishop of Bristol, Dr. William- Lort Mansell, Was 

1 Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, edit, in bis works f and ia Sro. bjr. 
Park.— Colluis’s Feerase. 
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'%i» t 4 il;or. There unwearied application and aplendid ahW 
lities led himio the highest acadetnical honours. In 1782. 
ha obtained the degree of master of arts, and on the I6th 
of December of the following year was . admitted of Lin* 
cpln’s Inn ; where, after performing the necessary studies, 
bp was called to the bar in Hilary Term 1786. He com* 
menced his professional career in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and accompanied the Judges through the Midland 
circuit. His chief opponents were then Mr. (now Sir S.) 
Romilly, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. seijeant Vaughan ; and, 
notwithstanding a degree of modesty, which at that period 
almost amounted to timidity, he displayed encouraging 
promises of forensic excellence, on some of the first trials 
on which he was retained, particularly that of George 
Thomas, of Brackley, Northamptonshire, for forgery. In 
this case he was retained for the prosecution ; and had the 
honour of contending with Mr. Law, since Lord Chief JuS'^ 
tice Ellenborough. Thi^ trial excited much public atten- 
tion f and the ability evinced by Mr. Perceval increased the 
number of his clients. His advancement was now both re- 
gular and rapid. In Hilary term 1796, he obtained a. silk 
gown, and became the leading counsel on the Midland 
circuit, not only in point of rank, but also in quantity of 
business. He was soon after appointed counsel to the Ad- 
miralty ; and the university of Cambridge acknowledged its 
sense of his merits by nominating him one of its two counsel. 
About this time, he had attracted the notice of an attentive 
observer and acute judge of men and talents, the late Mr. 
Pitt, by a pamphlet which he had written, to prove “ that 
au impeachment of the House of Commons did not abate 
by a dissolution of parliament.” This work became the 
foundation of bis intimacy with the premier, and his subse- 
quent connexion with the government, and caused a. sudden' 
alteration in bis prospects. His object now was to obtain a 
seat. in parliament, where he might support those measures 
for which the situation of the country seemed to call, and 
a fupst favourable opportunity presented itself. His first 
cousin, lord Compton, succeeded to the earldom of North- 
ampton in April 1796, on the demise of his maternal uncle, 
and consequently vacated his seat for the borough of that 
name. . Mr. Perceval immediately offered himself to repre-s 
seji^ the vacant borough, and was too w^l known, and too 
universally esteemed, to meet with any opposition. He 
bsM been 'previously appointed deputy recorder ;; and sp. 
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, : ;i^. PercetTal now endeavoured to become tboreujgyijr 
jKiester of. eveiy brencb of policy ; and particidarly tie#^ 
cated much of his attentuin .(o the subject of finance ; 
some of ‘his plans, in that important department^ are de-*^ 
jurying of high commendation, tn Hilary vacation, ia 
lifOl, at the formation of the Addington administration, 
Mr. Perdeyal, then in bis S9th year, was appointed soliciii* 
tor-geheral, on the resignation of sir William Grant, who 
succeeded sir Pepper Arden, afterwards lord Alvauley, as 
matter of the rolls. lu Hilary vacation, 1802, he was 
promoted to the situation of attorney-general, become 
Vacant by the elevation of sir Edward . Law (now lord Ellen* 
borough) to the seat of chief justice of the Court of Kiug*8 
Bench. 

Mr. Perceval, on receiving the appointment of solicitor- 
general, relinquished the Court of King’s Bench, and prac- 
tised only in that of Chancery. In taking this step, he 
was influenced chtefly by the wish of having more time to 
^dicate to his political duties. But it is doubtful wbetbcu: 
he succeeded in this view. In the King’s Bench, though 
be was ocdasionaily engaged in conducting causes of great 
importance, his business bad never been so great as wholly 
to occupy his time. Kor is this to be wondered at, when 
it is considered, that at that time he had to contend, wi^ 
as competitors in that court, Mr. Erskine, Mr. Mingay, Mr. 
Law, Mr. Garrow, and Mr. Gibbs, all of them king’s 
Counsel, much older than himself, mid established in great 
practice before even Mr. Percevarwas called to the bar. 
It is no disgrace to him, that he did not, before the .^e of 
forty, dispossess these gentlemen of their clients. £$ut 
when he came into Chancery, he found competitors less 
powerful ; and though his disadvantages, in entering a 
court in the practice of which be bad never been regularly 
biitiated, were great, he advanced rapidly '.in praetton^ 
and long before his abandonment of the bar, he bad begun 
fo be considered asf the most powerful antagonist of sir Sa- 
mubl Romilly, the Coryphaeus of Equity Draftsmen. 

, Mr. Ipercevai retained his ntuation as ajttorney-genecid, 
when Mf. Pitt resumed the reins of government, iuid 'con- 
Imned to distinguish bimsb^ ^ b ready and staunch s^- 
porterpl ibe measures of that great man. Me bad ‘ 
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bcRiour sometimes to call down u]pon himself all the velo>* 
qoence of the eppositioD, an4 proved a most useful partisan 
of the admiioistration. On Mr. Pitt's death, a coahtkm 
took place between the Fox and OrenviUe patties, in which 
Mr. Perceval declined to share.; and having resigpued his 
office, appeared for the first tihfO on the benches of the 
opposition, on which he- continued ' until Lord Howick, 
’in 1807, brought forward the Catholic petition, and a bill 
was proposed to remove the political disabilities of which 
the members of that sect complain. Mr. Perceval, then, 
alarmed for the safety of the Protestant Church, rose in 
its defence ; and Catholic emancipation - being a measure 
generally obnoxious, the dissolution of the administration 
followed. As Mr. Perceval, at this time, was considered 
the ablest man of his party, it might have been expected 
that he would have claimed one of the first places in the 
new ministry as his right. On.the contrary, the chancel*' 
lorship of the exchequer was several times rejected by him, 
whose only wish was to resume the situation of attorney- 
general. This, however, not being satisfactory to his 
majesty, Mr. Perceval was offered the chancellorship of 
the duchy of Lancaster for life, as a compensation for his 
professional loss, and a provision for fais family, provided 
he should agree to fill the office to which the esteem and 
confidence of the monarch called him. Notwithstanding 
that the value of the chancellorship proposed did not much 
exceed 200Q/. a year, nearly one thousand less than Mr. 
Perceval’s' profession produced per anoum, his sense of 
public duty induced him to comply ; and when, after his 
nomination, parliament expressed their dissatisfaction at the 
nature of the grant, he allowed it to be cancelled, and re- 
peated in the house the assurance of his readiness to serve 
his majesty even without the chancellorship of the duchy of 
l.ancaster, for life. 

The new administration was no sooner forinedi in March 
1807, than it became necessary to consolidate it by an ap- 
peal to -the sense of the people. Parliament was in conse- 
quence dissolved ; and in the new one', Mr. Perceval found 
«;n increase of strength, which enabled him to carry oa 
that system of public measures begun by Mr.’ Pitt. To 
recapitulate these, and notice every occasion in which he' 
stood prominent in debate, belongs to future history. It 
hsky suffice here to -mention, that he had the vmce -of the 
4gpuetfy with hihi j aPd that when a regency became again 
voL. XXIV. y 
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necessary, and when the general expectation was that the 
recent vV6uld call to his councils those men whd had fur- 
mer'ly been honoured with his conBdenc'e, his royal high- 
ness preferred retaining Mr. Perceval and his coll^a^es in 
his service. 

As a public speaker, Mr. Perceval rose much in reputa- 
tion and excellence, after he became minister. As thtf 
leading man in the house of commons, it was necessary that 
he should be able to explain and defend all his measures ; 
and this duty, arduous under all circumstances, was pai^ti- 
cularly so in his case, as there was scarcely any other mein« 
her of administration, in that house, competent to the task 
of relieving or supporting him. He, in a short lime, proved 
that he stood in need of no assistance: he made himself so 
completely acquainted with every topic that was likely to 
be regularly discussed, that he was never taken unawares 
or at a loss. In the statement of bis measures he was re- 
markably methodical and perspicuous. By many persons 
he was deemed particularly to excel in his replies ; in re- 
butting any severe remark that came unexpectedly upon 
him, and* in turning the fact adduced, or the argument 
used, against his opponent. Had liis life been spared, it 
is probable he would have risen to the highest degree of 
reputation for historical and constitutional knowledge, and 
political skill. 

The death of this valuable servant of the public was occa- 
sioned by the hand of an assassin, one of those men who brood 
over their own injuries, or supposed injuries,until they become 
the willing agents of malignity and revenge. This catastro- 
phe happened on Monday, May 1 1, 1 S 12. About five o’clock 
in the evening of that day, Mr. Perceval was entering tlie 
lobby of the house of commons, when he was shot by a 
person named John Bellingham, and almost instantly ex- 
pired. The murderer, when apprehended, acknowledged 
his guilt, but pleaded that he had claims on ndministtlition 
which had been neglected ; and it appeared, on' his trial, 
that he had deliberately prepared to murder some person 
in administration, without any particular choice j and 
that when he was possessed by this hellish spirit, Mr, P^r- 
lieval presented himself. No marks of insanity appe^ed 
either previous to or on his trial, nor could be be'brbtight 
to any proper sense of ins crime. He was exe'cmed on the 
Monday following. 

' . Both houses of parliament expressed theu;..s^nse of Mr. 
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, Rerceval’s public'’ services aptl^ private , wprtb by every ^tes- 
tiaioijy of respect, and by a )i|>^ratg)r^n|^ for the provision 
of his family, while the, .p«^l,ic, at Urge wfet*© fio less im- 
pressed with the horror which his true! death created^ and 
with the loss of such a mipisitei;^,.at .a time wbet>,the recon- 
“ctl^tion of contending political parties appeared hopeless.' 

PERCIVAL (Thomas), an . eminent pbyApi®i>» 

‘ porn at Warrington, September 29, 1740. iHaving lost 
■both his parents in one day, Jhe , placed at the age of 

foiir years under the. protection of his uncle,. Dr. Thomas 
Percival, a learned physician, resident at the 8a,me place; 
but of his parental guidance was also deprived at the 
age of ten, after which his education was directed with the 
most kind and judicious attention by. his eldest sister. His 
literary pursuits commenced at a private school in the 
neighbourhood of Warrington, whence he was removed, 
at the age of eleven, to the free grammar-school of that 
town, where he exhibited great promise of talent, and 
much industry. In 17 57 be became one of the first pupils 
of a dissenting academy then established at Warrington, 
where he pursued with uuabating diligence the classical 
studies in which he had already made considerable pro- 
gress, and in particular had attained great facility and ele- 
gance in Latin composition. The study of ethics, however, 
appears to have principally engaged bis attention here, as 
it did afterwards throughout the whole of his life, and 
formed the basis of all his works, .except those on pro- 
fessional subjects. It appears that before Mr. Perceval 
went to Warrington academy, his family was induced to 
quit communion with the church of England, and to es- 
pouse the tenets of protestant dissent. This was in* one 
respect peculiarly unfortunate for him who had thoughts of 
entering the university of Oxford ; but now, after studying 
Che thirty-nine articles, he determined against subscrip- 
tion, i^nd consequently relinquished the advantages of aca- 
.Aemical study at either English university. He therefore 
I vent in 17,61 to Edinburgh, and commenced his studies in. 
Biedi^al science, which he also carried on for a year in 
Iri 1765 he removed to the university of Leyden, 
with it view to complete his medical course, and to be ad- 
mitted t^) the degree of doctor of physic. Having accord- 
ingly defended in the public schools his inaugural disserta- 

* G^nt, Peerage by Sir E. Brj^dges, 
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t,iQ_n Ele Fngore,” he was |)resented with the <liploma of 
M. D. J’uty (?, ,176,5. On his return, which was tbroogh 
Frg.nce and Holland, at the 'close of the same year, he 
jpijiied his family at Warrington, and soon after married 
Eiizabetb, the daughter and only surviving cliild of Na- 
thaniel Bassnett, esq. merchant, of London. In 1767 he 
removed with his family to Manchester, and commenced 
his professional career with an uncommon degree of success. 

The leisure which Dr. Percivul had hitherto enjoyed, 
had given him the opportunity of engaging in various phi- 
losophical and experimental inquiries, relating, fur the mosb- 

} >art, to the science of physic. The “ Essays” which h« 
drmed on the result of his investigations, w-ere sometimes 
jpresented to the Royal Society, and were afterwards in- 
serted in the volumes of its Transactions ; at other times they 
^ere communicated to the public through the medium of 
the most current periodical journals. These miscellaneoos 
pieces were afterwards collected, and published in one 
yolume, under the title of Essays medical and experi- 
mental.” A second volume appeared in 1773, and a third 
jn 1776, and were received by tlie learned world as the pro- 
ductions of a man of profound knowledge and sound judg- 
ment. 

-Extensive as Dr. Percival’s practice was, he found lei- 
sure to continue those publications on which his fame i* 
founded, and by which he was soon known throughout 
Europe. Among these we may mention “ Observations 
|ind Experiments on the Poison of Lead,” 1774; “ A Fa- 
ther’s Instructions, consisting of tales, fcihles, and reflec- 
tions, designed to promote the love- of virtue, a taste for 
knovyl^dge, and an early acquaintance with the works of 
nature,” 1775. Tf\vo years after he added another volume, 
completing the work, which is executed in a manner ex- 
celWntly adapted to its object. On the Use of Flowers 
of ^ipc in epileptic cases” (Medical Commentaries, vol. II.) 

** Miscellaneous practical Observations,” (ibid. V.) iVc- 
count of the Earthquake Manchester,’ (ibid.) Tl^ 
Disftdvantages of early Inoculation.” Experiments and 
Obfervatmna on Water.” Moral and literary Diaserta- 
Uous,'’ 17!84!, 8vo. “ On the Roman Colonies and Statiotts 
in Cheshire aud Lancashire,” (Phil; Trans. XLVII- 216.) 
“.Account of a double Child,” (ibid. 360.) Experimenu 
cn'ibe Peruvian Bark, (ibid. LVII. 221.) “ Experiments 

a«d Observations on the Waters of Buxton and Manches- 
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ter,” (ibid- LXII. 455.) “ On the Population of Manches* 
ter and pthef adjacent places,” (ibid. EXIV. 549, L,Xy. 
322, suid Supplenoentj LX VI. 160.) Kew and chea^. 
way of preparing. Potash,” (ibid. LXX, 545.) 

The “ Manchester Mematrs” were also frequently ho- 
noured by Dr. Percival’s communications. The society, 
iadeed, by which they were published, derived its origin 
from the stated weekly meetings for conversatiort, which 
Dr. Percival held at his own house ; the resort of the lite- 
rary characters, the principal inlmbitants, and of occa- 
sional strangers. As these meetings became more nume- 
rous, it was in time found convenient to transfer theift to 6 . 
tavern, and to constitute a few rules for the better direc- 
tion of their proceedings. The members thus insei>sib1y 
formed themselves into a club, which was supported with 
so much succes.s, as at length, in 1781, to assume the title 
of “ The Literary and Philosophical Society of Manches- 
ter.” Dr. Percival was appointed joint president with 
James Massey, esq. and his literary contributions were fre- 
quent and valuable. When acting as president, his powers 
both of comprehension and discourse were sometimes called 
forth to considerable exercise; and perhaps on no occasion 
were his talents more fully exerted, than when he at once 
guided and systematized the topics of animated discussion. 
Another scheme which he patronized was for the establish- 
ment of public lectures on mathematics, the fine arts, and 
commerce, somewhat in the manner of the institutions lately 
attempted in Loudon ; but that of Manchester, after two 
winters of unfavourable trial, was at length reluctantly 
abandoned, and those of the metropolis have not yet much 
to boast on the score of encouragement or utility. Dr. 
Percival experienced two other disappointments, in his en- 
deavours to support the dissenting academy at Warrington, 
and to establish one at Manchester in its room, neither of 
which schemes was found practicable. 

Dr. Percival died of an acute disease on August 30, 1804, 
in. the sixty-fourth year of his age, universally respected 
and regretted. His works were collected and published 
in 1807, 4 vols, 8vo, by one of his so‘n?, with a very inte- 
resting biographical memoir, from which we have borrowed 
the preceding particulars. For what follows of Dr. Perce- 
yal’s character, we are principally indebted to Dr. IV^gee, 
of Trinity college, Dublin. 

The character of Dr. Percival was in eyery way calc q- 
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tha^ctninencp in hi;} prqfes^ion, ai;)4 
WfM'> ie?teem, .ai>d attachment, whjc^ hp 

A floi^k penetcation, a discrimi- 
na^ing. jvi4gitp^,ty.. a patient attention, a comprehensive 
kiP9vr4.e4g^ apd, f^ove all, e solemn sense of responsi- 
j^l^y, were the endpwments which so conspicuously 6tted 
blip at once- tp discharge the duties, and to extend the 
boundaries, of the healing art; and bis external accom> 
piishments and manners were alike happily adapted to the 
pfiBces of his profession. In socml discussion, he possessed 
powers of, a, very anpommon stamp, combining the accu'* 
yacy pf science,! and the strictest precision of method^ with 
the graces. of a copious and unstudied elocution ; and to 
these was superadded the polish of a refined urbanity, the 
jcunt result of innate benevolence, and, of early and habi- 
tual intercourse with. the most improved classes of society. 
In few words, he was an author without vanity, a philoso- 
pher without pride, a scholar without pedantrj', and a 
Christian without guile. Affable in his manners, courteous 
in bis conversation, dignified in his deportment, cheerful 
in bis temper, warm in his affections, steady in his friend- 
ships, mild in his resentments, and unshaken in his princi- 
ples ; the grand object of his life was usefulness, and the 
grand spring of all his actions was religion. 

As a literary character. Dr. Percival held a distin- 
guished rank. His earlier publications were devoted to 
jnedicai, chemical, and philosophical inq^uiries, which be 
pursued extensively, combining the cautious but assiduous 
employment of experiment, with scientific observation, 
and much literary research. His ^ Essays Medical and 
Experimental,' obtained for the author a considerable re- 
putation in the philosophical world, and have gone through 
many editions. The subjects which occupied his pen, in 
later years, were of a nature most congenial to his feel- 
ings ; and ,jn the several volumes of ‘ A Father’s Instrucr 
tipns to his Children,’ and of *■ Moral Dissertations,’ which 
appeared at different periods, through a space of . twen^- 
five years, and which were originally conceived with th^ 
design exciting in the hearts of his children a desire of 
knowledge aiid a love of virtue, there is to be found 
pouch of .pure style, genuine feeling, refined ta^e, apit 
illosto'ntion, and pious reflection, as can easily be discoy 
vered, in the same compass, in any didactic composition., 
His last work; which he expressly dedicated aa a. * pa- 
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i-ental Ifegacy’ to a much-loved son, under this thlife of 
“ Medical Ethics, or a Code of Institutes and PiOfcepts, 
adapted to the professional conduct of physicians and 
geons,'' 'published in 1803, is a monument of his profes- 
sional integrity, in which, while he depicted those eltcel- 
lencies of the medical character ’ which he approved in 
theory, he unconsciously drew the portrait of himself, and 
described those which he every day exemolified in prac- 
tice.”* 

PERCY (Thomas), a late learned prelate, a descendant 
of the ancient earls of Northumberland, was born at 
Bridgenorth in Shropshire, in 1728, and educated at Christ 
church, Oxford. In July 1753 he took the degree of M. A.; 
and in 1756 he was presented by that college to the vi- 
carage of Easton Mauduit, in Northamptonshire, which he 
held with the rectory of Wilbye, in the same county, given 
him by the earl of Sussex. In 1761 he began his literary 
career, by publishing “ Han Kiou Chouan,” a translation 
from the Chinese; which was followed, in 1762, by a col- 
lection of “Chinese Miscellanies,” and in 1763 by “Five 
Pieces of Runic Poetry,” translated from the Icelandic lan- 
guage. In 1764 he published a new version of the “ Song 
of Solomon,” with a commentary and annotations. The 
year following he published the “ Reliques of Antient 
English Poetry,” a work which constitutes an sera in the 
history of English literature in the eighteenth century. 
Perhaps the perusal of a folio volume of aucient manuscripts 
given to the bishop by a friend iu early life (from which 
he afterwards made large extracts in the “ Reliques,”) led 
his mind to those studies in which he so eminently distin- 
guished himself. It appears likewise that Shenstone en- 
couraged him in publishing the “ Reliques.” The same 
year he published “ A Key to the New Testament,” a con- 
cise manual for Students of Sacred Literature, which has 
been adopted in the universities, and often reprinted. After 
the publication of the “ Reliques,” he was invited by the 
late duke and duchess of Northumberland to reside with 
them as their domestic chaplain. In 1769 he published 
** A Sermon preached before the Sons of the Clergy at St. 
Paul’s.” In 1770 he conducted “ The Northumberland 
Household Book” through the press; the same 3 ’ ear be 
published ** The Hermit of Warkworth,” and a translation 

* iafe prefixed to his Works. --MSeiit, Mof. lS04k 
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of iMaHet’s ‘‘ Northern Antiquities,” with AoteSi , A secwA 
edition of the ** Reliques of Ancient Poetry” was pohlUh^', 
in i775, ‘a third in 1794, and a fourth in 1814. In I76d 
he was noininated thaplain in ordinary to. his niajesty ; in 
1778 he was promoted to the deanery of Carlisle; and in 
1782 to the bishopric of Dromore in Ireland, where he con- 
stantly resided, promoting the instruction and comfort of 
the poor with unremitting atteution, and superintending 
the sacred and civil interests of the diocese, with vigilance 
and assiduity; revered and beloved for his piety, liberality, 
benevolence, and hospitality, by persons of every rank 
and teligious denomination. Under the loss of sight, of 
which he was gradually deprived some years before his 
death, be steadily maintained his habitual cheerfulness; 
and in his last painful illness he displayed such fortitude 
and strength of mind, such patience and resignation to the 
divine will, and expressed such heartfelt thankfulness for 
the goodness and mercy shewn to him in the course of a 
long and hapj)y life, as were truly impressive and worthy 
of that pure Christian spirit, in him so eminently conspi- 
cuous. His only son died in 1783. Two daughters sur- 
vive him ; the eldest is married to Samuel Isted, esq. of 
Ecton, in Northamptonshire; and the youngest to the ho«. 
and rev. Pierce Meade, archdeacon of Dromore. In 1777 
the rev. John Bowie addressed a printed letter to Dr. 
Percy, announcing a new and classical edition of “ Don 
Quixote.” In 1780 Mr. Nichols was indebted to him for 
many useful communications for the “Select Collection of 
Miscellany Poems.” When elevated to the mitre, Mti 
Nichols was also under further obligations in the “ History 
of Hinckley,” 1782. In 1786 the edition of the Tatler, in 
six volumes, small 8vo, was benefited by the hints sug- 
gested by bishop Percy to the rev. Dr. Calder, the learned 
and industrious annotator and editor of those volumes. 
The subsequent editions of the Spectator and Guardian were 
also improved by some of his lordship’s notes. Between 
176i&'iitid 1764,Dr. Percy had proceeded very far at the press 
wiUi 'ah adhiirable edition of “ Surrey’s Poems,” and also 
with a good edition of the Works of Villiers duke of Buck- 
ingham ; both which, from a variety of causes, remained 
marty years unfittished in the warehouse of Mr. Tonson in 
the Savoy ; but were resumed in 1795, and nearly brought 
to a conclusl.on, when the whole impression of both works 
was unfortunately consumed by the fire in Red Lion Pas- 
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%age in 1«08: His lordship difed at his episcopal pajlacjs, 
Dromor^, ow Sept. 30, I8ll, in his eighty-third year. So 
Riuch of his life had passed in the literary world, strictly 
so called, that authentic memoirs of his lire would form an 
interesting addition to oar literary history, but’ nothing has 
yet appeared from the parties most able to contribute such 
information. The preceding particulars we believe to be 
correct, as far as they go, but we cannot offer them as sa- 
tisfactory.’ 

PEREFIXE (Hardouin de Beaumont De), a cele- 
brated archbishop of Paris, and master of the Soi;bonne, 
was son of a steward of the household to cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who took care of his education. He distinguished 
himself as a student, was admitted doctor of the house and 
society of the Sorbonne, preached with great applause, 
and was appointed preceptor to Louis XIV. and afterwards 
bishop of Rhodes, but resigned this bishopric because he 
could 'not reside in his diocese. In 1664, M. de Perefixe 
was made archbishop of Paris ; and, soon after, by the ad- 
vice of father Annat, a Jesuit, published a mandate for the 
pure and simple signature of the formulary of Alexander 
VJI. His distinction between divine faith and human faith, 
made much noise, and was attacked by the celebrated Ni- 
cole. His attempt also to make the nuns of Port-Royal 
sign the formulary, met with great resistance, which occa- 
sioned many publications against him ; but his natural dis- 
position was extremely mild, and it was with the utmost 
reluctance that he forced himself to proceed against these 
celebrated nuns. He died December 31, 1670, at Paris. 
He had been admitted a member of the French academy ia 
1654. His works are, an excellent Hist, of K. Henry IV.’* 
Amst. 1661, I'Jmo. This and the edition of 1664 are 
scarce and in much request, but that of 1749 is more com-s 
moil. Some wTiters pretend that Mezerai was the real au-r 
thor of this history, and that M. de Perefixe only adopted 
it; but tliey bring no proofs of their assertion. He pub- 
lished also a book, entitled ** Institutio Principis,” 1647, 
16to, containing a collection of maxims relative to the du- 
ties of a king in his minority.® 

PERGOLESl (John Baptist), one of the most excel- 
lent of the Italian composers, was born at Casoria in the 

> G«at. Mafr. vdI. LXXXL— Boswell*» Life of Jebnmn.— Nictate’s Bowyer, 
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ktngdota of 'NatpteSy ill 1704; aod was educated at 
uodor O&etano Groco, aveiy famous musician ^of that tiih^. 
The priiice of Sao-Agiiatio, or Stigiiatio, hecoming ao- 
qaaioted with the talents of 3roung , Pergolesi, took hith 
under bis protection, and, from 1730 to 1 734, procured 
kim employment in the new theatre at Naples, where bis 
operas had prodigious success. He then visited Rome, 
for which place his “ Oiympiade” was composed, and there 
pOrformedj but was by no means applauded as it deserved; 
alter which he returned to Naples, and falling into a con- 
sumptive disorder, died in 1737, at tlie premature age of 
thirty-three. It is not true, as some authors have asserted, 
that he was poisoned by soma of his rivals, nor indeed was 
tbesuccessof his productions sufficiently great to render him 
an object of envy. His fame was posthumous. From the 
style of his composition, the Italians have called him the 
JD^menicbino of music. Ease, united with deep knowledge 
of harmony, and great richness of melody, forms the cha- 
racteristic of his music. It expresses the passions with the 
very voice of nature, aild speaks to the soul by the natural 
force of its effects. It has been thought, by some, of too 
melancholy a cast, which might arise, perhaps, from the 
depression produced by infirmity of cousticution. His 
principal works are, 1. The “ Stabat Mater,” usually con- 
sidered as his most perfect work, and much better known 
than any other, in this couurtry. 2.^ Another fatuous mass, 
beginning, “ Dixit et laudatej” first heard with rapture at 
Naples, soon after his return from Rome. 3. The mass 
called Salve Regina,” the last of his productions, com- 
posed at Torre del Greco, a very short time before his 
death, but as much admired as any of his compositions. 
4. His opera of ‘*Olympiade,” set to the words of Metas- 
tasio. 5. “ La serva Padrona,” a comic opera. 6. His 
famous cantata of “ Orfeo e Euridice.” The greater part 
of bis other compositions were formed fof'pieces written in 
the Neapolitan dialect, and unintelligible to the rest of 
Italy. Pergolesi’s first and principal instrument was the 
violin. Dr. Burney says, that “ he had, perhaps, more 
energy of genius, and a finer tact, than any of his prede- 
cessors ; for though no labour appears in his productions, 
even for the church, where the parts are thin, and fre- 
quently in unison, yet greater and more beautiful effects 
are often produced in the performance than are promised 
in the^core.”— ” The church-music of Pergolesi hats hfeeu 
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leensured by his countrymaD, Padre Mai'tt()iy.‘a9'WeU :a§/by 
some Ji^nglish. omsical crUics^ for too tnuch levity of moven 
aud a dramatic cast^ eveo in some of Ms, slow airs'; 
whMe« on the contrary, Eximeno says, that, he .never hoards 
aud perhaps never shall hear, sacred music, ^companied 
with instruments, so learned and so divine, ^s thf'^^ha^ 
Mater,” Dr. Burney thinks it very doubtful whether,4}he 
sonatas ascribed to this author are gennine but observes, 
that the progress since made in instrumental music, ought 
not, at all events, to diminish the reputation of Pmrgole^^ 
“-whicJi,” he adds, “ was not built on productions of that 
kind, but on vocal compositions, in which the clearness, 
simplicity, truth, and sweetness of expression, justly en- 
title him to supremacy over all his predecessors, and con- 
temporary rivals ; and to a niche in the temple of fame, 
among the great improvers of the art ; as, if not the foun- 
der, the principal polisher of a style of composition both 
for the church and stage, which has been constantly cuiti- 
va-ted by hi^ successors ; and which, at the distance of half 
a century from the short period in which im flourished, 
still reigns throughout Europe.” The learned historian, 
for this reason, justly considers the works of pergolesi as 
forming a great sera in mtwlern music.* 

PERlEliS, or PEllllIEIiS (Bonavf.nture des), an old 
French satirist, was born at Arnay-le-Duc, a stUcUl town of 
Burgundy, about the end of the fifteenth century. He 
went through his early studies with credit, and tvas ad- 
vanced to the place of valet-de-chambre to the queen of 
Navarre, sister of Francis I. About this time a considerable 
freedom of opinion prevailed at court, and the disputes of 
certain theologians bad occasionally furnished subjects for 
ridicule. Des Periers, who was young and . lively, wrote 
his celebrated work entitled “ Cymbalum mundi,” in which 
tire divipes of the time found notliing but atheism and im- 
piety, while others considered the satire as general an.d 
legitimate* A modern reader will perhaps discover more 
folly and extravagance than either impiety or wit. The 
work, however, was prohibited by an order of council sooa 
after it appeared ; and, according to De Bure and Brqnet, 
but one copy is known to exist of the original edition. Des 
Perierx did not lose his situation at coujrt, but continued in 
the same favour with thC' queen of Navarre, and is sup- 

* ilswkios imd purney’s. Hist, of Music j— and Burney in Rees’a Cyclopedia. 
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po«ed to bavo- written some part of the tales which were 
publii&bed upder the name of that princess. DeS Periers 
said to have indulged in excesses which ruined his heaMi/ 
a«d in the paroxysm of a fever he committed suicide in 1 544'. 
His works are, I. The “Andria” of Terence, translated into 
French rhyme, Lyons, 1537, Jivo. 2. “Cymbalum mundi, 
en Fran^ais, contenant quatres dialogues poetiques, fort 
antiques, joyeux, et faceiieux,” Paris, 1537, 8vo. This, 
which was the first edition, he published under the name 
of Thomas du Clevier. It was reprinted at Lyons in 1538, 
Svo, also a rare edition. In 1711, Prosper Marchand pub- 
lished an edition in 12mo, with a long letter on the history 
of the work. Of this an English translation was published 
in 1712, Svo. The last edition is that with notes by Fal- 
conet and Lancelot, which appeared in 1732, 12mo. 3. 

^*Recueil desCEuvres de B. Desperiers,” Lyons, 1544, Svo. 
This is the only edition of his works wiiich contnins his 
poetry. 4. ‘‘ Nouvelles recreations et joyeux devis,” Ly- 
ons, 1558, Svo, a collection of tales attributed to DeS 
Periers, but which some think were the production of Ni- 
colas Denisot, and James Peletierj and it is certain that 
there are some facts mentioneil in them whicli did not 
occur until after the death of Des Periers. 'I’he reader 
may derive more information on this subject, if he think 
it interesting, from La Monnoye’s preliminary dissertation 
to the edition of these tales published at Amsterdam (Paris) 
in 1735, 3 vols. 12mo. ‘ 

PERINGSKIOLD (John), a learned Northern anti- 
quary, was born Oct. 6, 1654, at Strengnes in Sudermania, 
and was the son of Lawrence Frederic Peringer, professor 
(Cff rhetoric and poetry. Having acquired great skill irr 
porthern antiquities, he was in 1689 appointed professor 
at Upsal ; in 1693, secretary ami antiquary to the king 6f 
Sweden, and in 1719 counsellor to the cliancery for anti- 
quities. When appointed secretary to the king he changed 
b'is name from Peringer to Peringskiold. He died Marfcii' 
24, 1720. His principal works, which are very much va- 
lued by Swedish historians and antiquaries, are, 1. “ Snar- 
rohis Sturlonidte Hist, regum Septentrionaliimi,” with 
two translations, 1697, fol. 2. Historia Wilkinensium, 
Theodorici Veronensis, ac Niflungorum,” &c. copied from 
an ancient l^candinavian MS. with a translation, 1715, fol* 
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3. **Hist Hialnaari regis,” from aRunicMS. ; this is ttj- 
served in Hickes’s TUesaurus. 4. “ Monumenta Sueco- 
Gothica,” 2 vols. fol. I 710 — 1719, &c. &c. * 

PERINO DEL VAGA (otherwise Pierino Buowaccorsi), 
one of tjie most distinguished scholars and assistants of 
Raphael in the Vatican, was born in a Tuscan village in 
1500. Vasari seems to consider him as the first designer 
of the Florentine school after Michael Angelo, and as the 
best of Raphael's pupils : it is certain, that in a general 
grasp of the art, none approached Julio Romano so near, 
equally fit to render on a large scale the historic designs of 
his master, to work in stucco and grotesque ornaments with 
Giovanni da Udine, ^r with Polidoro to paint chiaroscuros. 
The Immolation of Isaac in the Stanze, the taking of Jeri- 
cho, Joseph sold by his Brethren, Jacob with the Vision, 
the Drowning of Pharaoh, with others among the frescos of 
the Loggia, are his. That he had much of the Florentine 
style may be seen in the works of bis own invention, such as 
the Birth of Eve in the church of St. Marcello, at Rome, a 
high-wrought performance, with some Infants that have an 
air of life. At a monastery in I'ivoli there is a St, John in 
the same style, with an admirable landscape, and many 
more in Lucca and Pisa. 

But the real theatre of Perino'^s art is Genoa, where he 
arrived in 1528, to preside over the embellishments and 
decorations of the in.ignificent palace of prince Doria, with- 
put the gate of St. Tommaso. Every thing in this mansion, 
whether executed by Pierino himself, or from his cartoons, 
breathes the spirit of Raphael’s school, in proportion to the 
felicity or inferiority of execniion; a nearer approach neither 
his powers nor principles permitted : eager to dispatch, and 
greedy to acquire, he debased much of his plan by the' 
indelicate or interested choice of his associates. It is, 
bovfever, to the style he introduced, and the principles he 
established, that Genoa owes the foundation of its school. 
Perino died in 1547, aged forty-seven.* 

PERION (Joachim), a learned doctor of the Sorbonne, 
was bom at Cormery, in Touraine, in 1 500, He took the 
Benedictine habit in the abbey of this name, 1517, and 
died thereabout 1559, aged near sixty. Among his writ- 
ings are four “ Dialogues,” iu Latin, on the origin of th^ 

' Nicfiron, vol. J. — Bibl. Cermanique, vol. III. p. 255. 

® Piikiu^jcoQ, by iSaa al^ our art’iqie of Psnki. 
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' Mngu&'ge, its resemblance td the fereck, f’aVVV, 

*555,' 8 vo ; sdine tracts' irt defence of Aristotle and Cicero, 
against Peter Ramusi 8 \’ 0 ; Latin Wansiations of some books 
43 f Plato, Aristotle, St. .Tohn Damascenus, &c. ; Loci 
Theologici,” Paris, 1549, Svo. He wrote in more elegant 
Latin than was comnion with the divines of that age ; but his 
stccuracy ahd critical skill have been in many respects justly 
bailed in questioh. ‘ ' 

PERIZONIUS (James), a learned German, was of a 
family originally of Teutbrp, a small town in Westphalia : 
their name was Voorbrock; but being changed for Peri- 
awMiius (a Greek word of similar import, implyit)g some- 
thing of the nature of a girdle) by one who published an 
" Epithalamium,'*’ with this name subscribed, it was ever 
after retained by the learned part of the family. Anthony 
Perizonius, the father of the subject of this article, was 
rector of the school of Dam, professor of divinity and the 
Oriental languages, first at Ham, and afterwards at De- 
venter ; at which last place be died in tC72, in his forty- 
sixth year. He published, in a learned treatise, 

** De Raiione studii Theologici.'” 

James, his eldest .son, was born at Dam, Oct. 26, 1651. 
He studied first under Gisbert Ciiper, at Deventer, and 
Was afterwards, in 1671, removed to Utrecht, where he 
attended the lectures of Graevius. Ilis father designed him 
for the church, but after bis death he preferred the mixed 
studies of polite learning, history, and antiquit 3 ’, and went, 
io 1674, to Leyden, where his preceptor was Theodore 
Ryckius, p'rofesfor of history and eloquence in that city. 

. He became afterwards rector of the Latin school at Delft, 
footn which he wa^ promoted in 1681 to the professorship 
of history and eloquence at Franeker, His reputation 
' bringing a great concourse of scholars to this university, he 
was complimented by the addition to his stipend oF 911 
hundred hrowns, and when on the death of Ryckius in 
1690, Perizonius wak offered the vacant professorship, the 
otirators df Franeker were so desirous of his ^^oontinuipg 
with thenni that they added another hundred crowns to his 
stipend. He’ was, howevdr, in 1693, persuaded to go to 
Leyden to fill the place of professor of history, eloquence, 
and the Greek langfuage; and in this employ ment cq'b- 
iinued till his death. He was a man of 'incredible ddi- 
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^ence as well as accuracy, never committing any things to 
the press without the strictest revisal and examination. 
Such uninterrupted application is said by his biographers 
to have shortened his life, which, however, extended to 
sixty-six years. He died April 6, 1717, and left a will 
that savoured a Utile of that whim and peculiarity which 
sometimes infects the learned in their retirements. He 
ordered, that as soon as he should expire, his body should 
be dressed in his clothes, then set up in a chair, and', that 
a beard should be made for him. Some say this was done 
that a painter might finish his picture, already begun» in 
order to be placed over the manuscripts and books which 
he left to the library of the university. He was a man of a 
good mien, well made, of a grave and serious air, but far 
from any thing of pedantry and affectation ; and so modesty 
that he never willingly spake of himself and his writings. 

He published a great many works in Latin relating to 
history, antiquities, and classical literature, among which 
are, 1. “ M. T. Ciceronis eruditio,” an inaugural oration, 
at his being installed professor of Franeker in 1681. Q, 
Animadversiones Historicse, 1685,” Svo, a valuable mis- 
cellany of remarks on the mistakes of historians and critics. 

, 3. “ (L Curtius in integrum restitutus, et vindicatus ab 
immodica atque aceiba nimis crisi viri clarissimi Joannis 
Clerici,” 1703, Svo. To this Le Clerc replied, in the 
third volume of his “ Biblioiheque Chois4e.” 4. “.Rerum 
per Europam saeculo sexto-decimo maxime gestarum Com- 
mentarii Historici,” 1710, Svo. 5. Origiues iEgyptiac» 
et Babylonicie,” 1711, 2 vols. 12mo, being an attack on 
the “ Chronological Systems” of Usher, Capelins, Pezron, 
but especially of sir John Marsham. Duker reprinted this 
work with additions in 1736. Perizonius wrote also several 
dissertations upon particular points of antiquity, which 
would have done no small credit to the collections of Grae- 
vius and Gronovius. Perizouius published an edition of 
JEIian’s Various History,” corrected from the manu- 
scripts, and illustrated with notes, in 1701, 2 vols. Svo. 

' Jaimes Gronovius having attacked a passage in his notes, a 
controversy eusued, which degenerated at length into such 
' personal abuse, that the curators of the university of Ley- 
den thought proper to put a stop to it by their authority, 
^he edition, however, was reckoned the best until that of 
Gronovius appeared in 1731. He wrote also large notes 
upon “ Sanctii Minerva, sive de causis lihgus Latioss 
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CcmunenluiiM the best ^diUctn of which is that of 
1714, 8vo.> 

PEEKINS (William), a learned and pious divine, was 
boro at Maiton iu Warwickshire, in 1558, and educated hi 
Christ’s college, Cambridge. His conduct here was at first 
so dissolute that he was pointed at os an object of con- 
tempt, which recalled him to his senses, and in a short 
time, by sobriety and diligent application, he regained his 
character both as a scholar and a man, and took his de- 
grees at the statutable periods with approbation. In 1582 
he was chosen fellow of his college, and entered into holy 
orders. His first ministrations were confined to the pri-* 
soners in Cambridge jail. Recollecting what be had been 
himself, with all the advantages of education, and good 
advice, he compassionated these more ignorant objects, 
and prevailed upon the keeper of the prison to assemble 
them in a spacious room, where he preached to them every 
sabbath. This was no sooner known than others came to 
hear him ; and so much was he admired, that he was im- 
mediately chosen preacher at St. Andrew’s church, the first 
and only preferment he ever attained. 

While here, he was not only esteemed the first preacher 
of bis time, but one of the most laborious students, as 
indeed his works demonstrate. During the disputes between 
the church and the puritans, he sided with the latter in 
piinciple, but was averse to the extremes to which the 
conduct of many of bis brethren led. Yet he appears to 
have been summoned more than once to give an account 
of his conduct, although in general dealt with as his piety, 
learning, and peaceable disposition merited. Granger 
says that he was deprived by archbishop Whitgift, but we 
find no authority for this. He had been- a great part of 
bis life much afflicted with the stone, which at last short- 
ened bis days. He was only forty-four years of age when 
he died in 1602. I^.s remains were interred in SL An- 
drew’s church with great solemnity, at the sole expence of 
Christ’s college, and his funeral sermon was preached by 
Dr. Montague (who was also one of his executors) after*- 
wards bishop of Rath and Wells, and of Winchester, who 
spoke highly of his learning, piety, labours, and usefulness. 
His works were collected and published in 1 606, In .3 vols. 
fol. and are written in a better style than was usual in his 
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time. They hav^e- been, however, far more admired abroad 
than at home. We know not of any of them reprinted In 
this country since their first appearance, but several of 
them have been translated into French, Dutch, and Spa^ 
nish. Bishop Hall said he excelled in a distinct judg- 
ment, a rare dexterity in clearing the obscure subtleties of 
the schools, and in an easy explication of the most per- 
plexed subjects.” ' 

PERNETY (Anthony Joseph), was born Feb. 15, 
at Roanne, in Forez. He entered into the order of Bene-?; 
dictiaes, and devoted himself to study, and the composition, 
of numerous works, some of which are correct and useful, 
and others deformed by absurd hypotheses, and that affec- 
tation, of novelty which gained many French writers in his 
day the title of philosophers. ♦ ’^I'hese whims are principally 
found in his Fables Egyptiennes et Greques devoildes,” 
1786, 2 vols. 8vo, and in his “ Dictionnaire mythoherme- 
tique.” His more useful publications were, his “ Dic- 
tionnaire de Peinture, Sculpture, et Gravure,” 1757 ; “Dis- 
cours sur la Physionomie “Journal Historique d’un 
Voyage faite aux lies Malouines, en 1763 et 1764,” 1769, 
2 vols. 8vo. This account of a voyage made by himself was 
translated into English, and read with some interest at the 
time of the dispute with Spain, relative to these islands, 
which are the same with the Falkland islands. “ Disserta- 
tion sur I’Am^rique et les Am^ricains in this \%ork and 
in bis “ Examen des R6cherches Philosophiques de Pauw 
sur les Americains,” he controverts the opinions of Pauw. 
He was author of many other works, and communicated 
several memoirs to the academy of Berlin, of which he was 
a- member, and in which capital he resided a long time as 
librarian to Frederic II. Heat length returned to Valence, 
in the department of La Drouie, where he died about tlie 
close of the century.* 

PEROT, or PERROT (Nicholas), a learned prelate 
of the fifteenth century, was born at Sasso Ferrato, of an 
illustrious but reduced family. Being .obliged to maintain 
himself by teaching Latin, be brought the rudiments of that 
language into better order, and a shorter compass for the 
use of bis scholars ; and going afterwards to Rome, was 
much esteemed by cardinal Bessarion, who chose him for 

^ Fuller’s Ch. History, Abel Redivivus, and Holy State. — Luplon’s Modern 
Divines. -^Brook’s Puritans* * Diet, Hist. 
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his conclavist or attendant in the conclave) on the death of 
Foal H. It was at this juncture that he is said to have 
deprived Bessarion of the papacy by his imprudence; for 
the cardinals being agreed iii their choice) three of them 
went to disclose it) and to salute him pope; but Perot 
Would not suffer them to enter) alledging that they might 
interrupt him in his studies. When the cardinal was in- 
formed of this blunder) he gave himself no farther trouble, 
and only said to his conclavist in a mild) tranquil tone, 
“ Your ill-timed care has deprived me of the tiara, and you 
of the hat.*’ Perot was esteemed by several popes, ap- 
pointed governor of Perugia, and afterwards of Ombria, 
and was made archbishop of Siponto, 1458. He died 1480, 
at Fugicura, a country house so called, which he had buHt 
near Sasso Ferrato. He translated the first five books of 
** Polybius,” from Greek into Latin, wrote a treatise De 
generibus metrorum,” 1497, 4to; also “ Rudimenta Gram- 
matices,” Rome, 1473, fol. a very rare and valuable edi- 
tion, as indeed all the subsequent ones are; but his most 
celebrated work is a long commentary on Martial, entitled 
“ Cornucopia, seu Latinse Linguae Commeutarius,” the 
best edition of which is that of 1513, fol. This last is 
a very leartmd work, and has been of great use to Calepin 
in his Dictionary. * 

PS^ROUSE (John Francis Galaupde la), an able but 
unfortunate navigator, was born at Albi in 1741. He en- 
tered into the French navy when he was only in his fifteenth 
year, and acquired such professional skill, that he was 
regarded as fit for the most arduous enterprises. The 
triumphs of the French marine were few in his time; yet 
he commanded in the successful attempt to destroy the 
English settlement in Hudson’s Bay in 1782. On the re- 
storation of peace, it was resolved by the French ministry 
that a voyage of discovery should be undertaken to sup- 
ply what had been left defective in the voyages of our 
illustrious navigator captain James Cook, and his associates. 
Louis |XVI. drew up the plan of the intended expedition 
with great judgment and intelligence, and La Perouse was 
the person fixed upon to conduct it. With two frigates, 
la Boussole, et 1’ Astrolabe, the first under his own com- 
mand, the second under that of M. de Langle, but subject 

* Nieeron, vol. XXXIlf, — Tiraboschi.— Gen. Dict.-^-'Brunet Manuel du Li* 
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to 4iis orders, they sailed from Brest in August 1785; 
touched at Madeira and TenerifFe, and in November an- 
chored on the coast of Brazil. Thence they proceeded 
round Cape Horn into the. South Sea, and in February 
1786 cast anchor in the bay of Conception, on the coast of 
Chili. At this time, so well had the means of preserving 
healtb been employed, that they had not a man sick. The 
ships reached Easter island in the month of April, and 
thence sailed, without touching at any land, to the Sand- 
wich islands. On June 25d they anchored on the Ameri- 
can coast, in lat. 58* 37', and landed on an island to ex- 
plore the country and make observations. At this place 
M. Perouse bad the misfortune of having two boats wrecked, 
with the loss of all their crew. Thence he ran down to 
California, and in September anchored in the bay of Mon- 
terey, whence they took their departure across the Pacific 
ocean, and in January 1787 arrived in the Macao roads. 
In February they reached Manilla, which they quitted in 
April, shaping their course for the islands of Japan. Pass- 
ing the coasts of Corea and Japan, they fell in with Chinese 
Tartary, in lat. 42f®, and ran to the northward. They 
anchored in a bay of the island of Sagalien, and thence 
proceeded up the shallow channel between that island and 
the continent as far as 51* 29'. Returning thence they 
reached the southern extremity of Sagalien in August, and 
passed a strait between it and Jesso, since named Perouse 
strait, into the North Pacific- On the sixth of September 
they anchored in the harbour of Sl Peter and Paul in 
Kamtschatka. The ships having refitted, they set sail, 
and arrived at the Navigators Islands ia December. In 
the bay of Maouna they met with a friendly reception from 
numerous natives, and began to take in refreshments. A 
parly of sixty, under the command of M. de Langle, went 
ashore to procure fresh water, when a most unfortunate 
occurrence took place, in whicli they were attacked by the 
natives, and M. de Langle and eleven of his men lost their 
lives. Quitting this place without any attempts at ven- 
geance, Perouse proceeded to New Holland, and arrived 
at Botany Bay in January 1788, and here terminates all 
that is known of the voyage of this navigator, from the 
journal which he transmitted to France. He had many and 
very important objects of research remaining, but was 
never more heard of. The vessels were probably wrecked, 
and all the crews perished, since all efiurts made to obtain 
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information of them have been fruitless. In 1798 was pub*' 
lishet), at the expence of the French nation, and for the 
beneht of the widow of Perouse, Voyage autour da 
Monde par J. F. G. de la Perouse,” in three vols. 4to. It 
was translated into the English. The discoveries of this 
navigator are chiefly in the seas between Japan and China, 
and China and I’artary. * 

PERRAULT (Claude), an eminent French architect, 
was the sou of an advocate of parliament, and born at Paris, 
in 1613. He was bred a physician, but practised only 
among his relations, his friends, and the poor. He dis- 
covered early a correct taste for the sciences and fine arts; of 
which he acquired a consummate knowledge, without the 
assistance of a naaster, and was particularly skilled in ar- 
chitecture, painting, sculpture, and mechanics. He still 
continues to be reckoned one of the greatest architects 
France ever produced. Louis XIV. who had a good taste 
for architecture, sent for Bernini from Rome, and other 
architects ; but Perrault was preferred to them all ; and 
what he did at the Louvre justified this preference. The 
facade of that palace, which was designed by him, ** is,” 
says Voltaire, one of the most august monuments of ar- 
chitecture in the world. We sometimes,” adds he, go 
a great way in search of what we have at home. There is 
not one of the palaces at Rome, whose entrance is com- 
paral)le to this of the Louvre ; for which we are obliged to 
Perrault, whom Boileau has attempted to turn into ridi- 
cule.” Boiieau indeed went so far as to deny that Per- 
rault was the real author of those great designs in architec- 
ture that passed for his. Perrault was involved in the 
quarrel his brother Charles had witli Boileau, who, how- 
ev'cr, when they became reconciled, acknowledged Claude’s 
merit. 

Colbert, the celebrated French minister, who loved ar- 
chitecture, and patronized architects, advised Perrault to 
undertake the translation of Vitruvius into French, and il- 
lustrate it with notes ; which be did, and published it in 
1673, folio, with engravings from designs of his own, which 
have been esteemed master-pieces. Perrault was sup- 
posed to have succeeded in this work beyond all who went 
liefore him, who were either architects without learning, or 
learndd men without any skill in architecture. He united a 
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knowledge of every seience directly or remotely connected 
with architecture, and bad so extraordinary a genius for 
mechanics, that be invented the machines by which those 
stones of 6fty-two feet in length, of which the front of the 
Louvre is formed, were raised. A second edition of bis 

Vitruvius, revised, corrected, and augmented,” was 
printed at Paris, 1684, in folio; and he afterwards pub- 
lished an abridgment for the use of students ; and another 
valuable architectural work, entitled ** Ordonoance des 
cinq Especes de Colonnes, selon la metbode des Anciens,” 
1683, fol. 

When the academy of sciences was established, he was 
chosen one of its first members, and was chiefly depended 
upon in what related to mechanics and natural philosophy. 
He gave proofs of his great knowledge in these, by the 
publication of several works ; among which were, “ Me- 
moires pour servir a I’bistoire naturelle des animaux,'’ 1671 
— 76, 2 vols. fol, with fine plates; “ Essais de Physique,” 
ill 4 vols. l2mo, the three first of which came out in 1680, 
and the fourth in 1688 ; “ Reciieil de plusieurs machines 
de nouvelie invention,” 1700, 4to, &c. He died Oct. 9, 
1688, aged seventy -five. Although he bad never pub- 
licly practised physic, yet the faculty of Paris, of which 
he was a member, had such an opinion of his skill, and so 
much esteem for the man, that after his death they desired 
his picture of his heirs, and placed it in their public schools 
with that of Fernelius, Riolaiius, and others, who had done 
honour to their profession.* 

PERRAULT (Charles), younger brother to the pre- 
ceding, was born at Paris, Jan. 12, 1628, and at the age 
of eight was placed in the college of Beauvais, where he 
distinguished himself in the belles-lettres, and had a con- 
siderable turn to that kind of philosophy which consisted 
mostly in the disputatious jargon of the schools. He also 
wrote verses, and indulged himseif in burlesque, which was 
then much in vogue ; on one occasion he anuised himself 
in turning the sixth book of the ./Eneid into burlesque verse. 
He had, however, too much sense when his ideas became 
matured by reflection, to attach the least value to such 
effusions. When his studies were completed, he was ad- 
mitted jan advocate, and pleaded two causes with a success 
sufficient Xo induce the magistrates to wish to see him at- 
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tachedto the bar. But Colbert, the French minister, who 
was acquainted with his merit, soon deprived the law of 
his services. He chose him for secretary to a small aca»^ 
demy of four or five men of letters, who assembled' at his 
house twice a week. This was the cradle of that learned’ 
society afterwards called “ Academy of Inscriptions and* 
Belles Lettres.” The little academy employed itself oir- 
the medals and devices required from it by Colbert, in the 
king’s name ; and those proposed by Charles Perrault 
were almost always preferred. He had a singular talent 
for compositions of this kind, which require more intellec- 
tual qualities than is generally supposed. In the number 
of his happy devices may be ranked that of the medal 
struck on account of the apartments given by the king to 
the French academy in the Louvre itself. I’his was ApoUo 
Palatinus ; an ingenious allusion to the temple of Apollo^ 
erected within the precincts of the palace of Augustus. 
Perrault not only was the author of this device, but like- 
wise procured the academy the apartments it obtained from 
the monarch, who at the same time was pleased to declare 
himself its protector. Colbert, enlightened by the wisei 
counsels of Perrault, inculcated upon the' king, that the 
protection due to genius is one of the noblest prerogatives 
of supreme authority. He also procured the establish- 
ment of the academy of sciences, which at first had the 
same form with the French academy, that of perfect 
equality among its members. His brother Claude had’ 
also a considerable share in this useful establishment. 

Scarcely w'as the academy of sciences establislied, when 
Colbert set apart a yearly fund of 100,000 livres, to be 
distributed by the king’s order among celebrated men of 
letters, whether French or foreigners. Charles Perrault 
partook likewise in the scheme of these donatives, and in 
their ■ distribution. It was extended throughout Europe,, 
to the remotest north, although we do not find any English 
among the number. Colbert, whose esteem for the talent* 
and character of Perrault continually increased, soon em- 
plc^ed him in an important and confidential office. Being 
himself superintendant of the royal buildings, he appointed 
him their comptroller general ; and this office, in the hands 
of Perrault, procured a new favour to the arts, that of the 
establishment of the academies of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Then- it was that his brother Claude pro- 
duced the celebrated design of -the front of the Louvre. 
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The credit Perrault enjoyed, and the gratitude due to 
him from men of letters, had from 1671 given him admis- 
sion into the French academy. On the day of his recep- 
tion, he returned thanks in an harangue which gave so 
much satisfaction to the society, that they from that time 
resolved to make public the admission-discourses of their 
members. But as the favour of the great is rarely lasting, 
Perrault underwent some mortifications from Colbert, which 
compelled him to retire; and although the minister, sensible 
of his loss, solicited him to return, he refused, and went 
to inhabit a house in the suburbs of St. Jacques,' the vi- 
cinity of which to the colleges facilitated the superintend- 
ance of the education of his sons. After the death of Col- 
bert, he received a fresh mortification, that of having his 
name erased from the academy of medals, by Louvois. 
This minister did not love Colbert ; and his hatred to the 
patron fell upon the person patronized, though he had 
ceased to be so. 

During his retreat, Perrault employed his leisure in the 
composition of several works, among which were his “ Poem 
on the age of Lewis the Great,” and his “ Parallel between 
the Ancients and Moderns.” The Jong and bitter war 
these pieces excited between Boileau and the author, ia 
well known. The chief fault of Perrault was his censuring 
the ancients in bad verses, which gave Boileau the advan- 
tage. Had the two adversaries combated in prose, the 
match would have been more equal. In the collection of 
Soileau’s works, may be seen a letter addressed to him by 
Perrault, in the height of this warfare, against which this 
great poet’s prose, somewhat inclined to harshness and 
ponderosity, is scarcely able to sustain itself, notwithstand- 
ing ail the author’s talents for sarcasm and irony. Per- 
rault’s letter, though filled with reproaches, for the worst 
part well merited by his antagonist, is a model of decorum 
and delicacy. With respect to the ground of the dispute, 
the two adversaries, as usual in these quarrels, are alter- 
nately right and wrong. Perrault, too little conversant in 
the Greek language, tot) exclusively sensible of the defects 
of Homer, shows too little feeling of the superior beauties 
of this great bard, and is not enough indulgent to bis errors 
in favour of his genius. Boileau, perpetually on his knees 
before his idol, defends him sometimes ur^happtly, and 
always with a rudeness almost equal to that with which the 
heroes of the Iliad abuse each other. 
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■j, It. is, . indeed, asserted that the enmity of Boiieau agaiiist 
thie author of the “ Poem on Louis le Grand,” had a secret 
cause, more potent than bis devotion for the ancients;; 
.which was, that the writer, when justly celebrating the 
great Corneille, ' had affected to avoid all mention of the 
author of “ Phaedra” and “ Iphigenia.” 'I’here is some rea- 
son to believe that Boiieau was not better satisfied with the 
silence observed with respect to himself in this poem, 
which bad not disdained to notice Godeaux and Tristan. 
But the satirist’s self-love in the displeasure he professed, 
prudently concealed itself behind his friendship for Ra- 
cine, and perhaps was thus concealed even from himself. 
If on this occasion he displayed an excess of feeling, 
his adversary had been guilty of great injustice. To de- 
prive the age of Lewis the Fourteenth of Boiieau and 
Racine, is to deprive the age of Augustus, of Horace 
and Virgil. 

The enmity of the two academicians was of older date 
than their quarrel concerning the ancients and moderns. 
Charles Perrault and his brothers, friends of those w'riters 
whom Boiieau had treated with most severity, did not con- 
tent themselves with a silent disapprobation of his attacks 
upon them ; they freely expressed their sentiments of the 
satirist, who, on his part, did not spare them. We ought 
not, on this occasion, to suppress an anecdote of Perrault, 
which does him much honour. The French academy, in 
1^71, had proposed as the subject of their first poetical 
prize, the “ abolition of duels.” Some days before the 
prizes were distributed, Perrault had spoken higlil^-in com- 
mendation of the successful piece, the writer of which, M. 
de la Monnoye, was unknown. A person who heard him, 
said to Perrault, You would be much surprized were the 
piece to prove Boileau’s.” “ Were it the devil’s,” an- 
swered Perrault, “ it deserves the prize, and shall hav^e it.” 
Boiieau on his part, as if through emulation, rendered 
some justice to Perrault, and even on account of his verses. 
He praised the six lines which conclude the preface to 
Perrault’s “ Parallels,” though the ancients are not treated 
ip them with much respect. 

Perrault, besides the verses alluded to, has written some 
Others, not unworthy of praise. .Such are those in bis 
• poem On Painting,” in which he happily, and even 
poetically, describes the beauties added by time to pic- 
tgres; In these lines, the image he draws of time giving 
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tbe finishing touches to the master-pieces of the great 
artists, while with a sponge he effaces even the retnem* 
brance of inferior productions, is noble and picturesque. 
Somewhat more of harmony and elegance in the expres- 
sion would have rendered this draught worthy of the first 
masters. 

'When the quarrel between Boiieau and Perrault bad 
lasted long enough to make them both almost equally in 
the wrong, and the two adversaries had satiated themselves, 
the one with reproaches, the other with epigrams ; when 
even the public began to grow weary of it ; common friends, 
who ought sooner to have interposed, endeavoured to effect 
a reconciliation. They were indeed entitled to mutual 
esteem, which the one commanded by his uncommon 
powers, the other by his knowledge and understanding, 
and both by their probity. On the side of Perrault, the 
reconciliation was sincere. He even suppressed several 
strokes against the ancients, which he had in reserve for 
the fourth volume of bis “ Parallels,” “ choosing rather,” 
said be, “ to deprive himself of the satisfaction of pro- 
ducing fresh proofs of the goodness of his cause, than longer 
to embroil himself with persons of merit like that of his 
adversaries, whose friendship could not be purchased at too 
high a rate.” With respect to Boiieau, he wrote what he 
termed a letter of reconciliation to Perrault ; but in which, 
through its forced compliments, he could not avoid dis- 
playing that relic of gall or malignity, of which it is so dif- 
ficult for a professed satirist entirely to discharge himself. 
This letter might almost pass for a new critique on Perrault, 
so equivocal was the turn of its reparation. Accordingly, 
a friend of Boiieau said to him, 1 doubt not that we shall 
always keep upon good terms together, but if ever, after 
a difference, we should be reconciled, no reparation ! I 
beg : I fear your reparations more than your reproaches.” 

We shall at present pass over some works of Perrault, 
less considerable than the two, which made him most talked 
of, and most disturbed his repose. We shall only mention 
his “ History of Illustrious Men of the Age of Lewis XIV.” 
Freed from his controversy with Boiieau, but still a zealous 
partizan for his age, Perrault celebrated its glory in this 
work, which did equal honour to his understanding and 
his impartiality. Somewhat more life and colotiring might 
be desired in it, but not more sincerity and justice. The 
author even confesses that he has denied himself ornament. 
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for the piir|K>se of giving more truth to his narration, by 
limiting encomium to the simple recital of facts. ** I was 
not ignorant,” says he, “ that if I had made these eulogies 
more eioquent, 1 should have derived more glory from 
them ; but I thought only of the glory of those whom I 
commemorate. It is well known, that funeral orations in 
general are more the eulogy of the preacher than of the 
deceasetl ; and that if the reputation of the composer is 
often augmented by them, that of the subject almost always 
remains what it was before.” 

We have hitherto followed D’Alembert, in our account 
of M. Perrault. It may be necessary now to add a few 
particulars from other authorities. With respect to his 

Age of Lewis the Great,” it was a kind of prelude to a 
war with all the learned. In this poem he set the modern 
authors above the ancient, an attempt which would of 
course appear shocking to the majority, who considered 
the ancients as superior in every species of composition. 
Boileau was present at the academy when this poem was 
read there, in 1687, and was greatly disgusted ; yet took 
no farther notice of it, than answering it by an epigram, as 
did also Menagu in anotlter, to which Perrault replied in 
a letter, which he reprinted the same year, and added to 
it his “ Parallel between the Ancients and Moderns,” in 
regard to arts anti sciences. A second volume of this ap- 
peared in 16‘>o, where the subject of their eloquence is 
considered] a third, in 1692, to determine their poetical 
merit; and a fourth, in 1696, which treats of their astro- 
nomy, geography, navigation, manner of warring, philo- 
sophy, music, medicine, i^ic. 12mo. In the third volume, 
which relates to poetry, Perrault had not only equalled 
the modern poets w'ith the ancient, and particularly Boi- 
leau, but had also set up Chapelain, Quinault, and other 
French poets, whom Boileau in his Satires had treated 
with contempt. This brought on the animosity of which 
we have already^ given an account. Voltaire says, with regard 
to this famous controversy, which was carried on at the 
same time in England, by sir William Temple and others, 
that “ Perrault has been reproached with having founil' 
too- many faults with the ancients, but that his great fault' 
was the having criticised them injudiciously.” 

Perrault’ s work, the History of the Illustrious Mep/* 
is now chiefly valued of all his writings, and not the less 
for the fine portraits from the collection of the celebrated 
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Begoa. Of the letter-press, we have an English transla- 
tion by Ozell, I704r — 5, 2 volsi 8vo. Perrault was deter* 
mined by the public voice in the choice of his heroes,' 
whom he confined to an hundred ; but there are an hundred 
an<i two in the collection ; the reason of which was this. 
Arnauld and Pascal were deservedly in his list ; but the 
Jesuits made interest to have them excluded, and prevailed. 
Perrault thought it necessary to substitute two fresh ones ; 
but the public refused to accept the work, unless Arnauld 
and Pascal might keep their places ; and hence it arose, 
that instead of a hundred lives, which was Perrault's ori- 
ginal design, we find an hundred and two. There are 
other works of Perrault, which are much esteemed, as 
** Le Cabinet de Beaux Arts,” &c. or, A Collection of 
Copper-plates relating to Arts and Sciences, with Illustra- 
tions in Verse and Prose, 4 vols. oblong 4to; “ Faernus*s 
Fables, translated into French Verse,” &c. 

Perrault died in 1703, aged seventy-seven. Madame 
Dacier, in the preface to her translation of “ HomePs 
Odyssey,” has given the following character of this au- 
thor. He was,” says she, “ a man of talents, of agree- 
able conversation, and the author of some little works^ 
vvhich have been deservedly esteemed. He had also all 
the qualities of an honest and good man ; was pious, sin- 
cere, virttious, polite, modest, ready to serve, and punc- 
tual in the discharge of every duty. He had a consider- 
able place under one of the greatest ministers France ever 
had, who reposed the utmost confidence in him, which he 
never employed for himself, but always for his friends.” 
Such a character from madame Dacier must suggest to us 
the highest opinion of Perrault as a man, when it is con- 
sidered, that, as an author, she thought him guilty of the 
greatest of all crimes, an attempt to degrade the ancient 
writers, whom she not only reverenced, but adored. 

Besides Ciaude and Charles, there were two otlierbrothers, 
Peter and Nicholas, who distinguished themselves in the 
literary world. Peter, the eldest of them all, was re- , 
ceiver-geueral of the finances, and published, in 1674, a 
piece, “ De TOrigine des Fontaines;” and, in 1678, a 
French translation of Tassoni’s ” La Secchia rapita.” Ni- 
colas was admitted doctor of the Sorbonne in 1652, and 
died in 1661 ; leaving behind him a work, entitled ‘‘ La 
Morale des Jesuites, extraite fideiemeut de leurs livres,** 
which was printed in 1667, 4to. 
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Charles Perrault is said to have had a Son, Peruault 
d’Armancoukt, « ho, although he made a less figure in the 
learned wciid than his father or uncles, was the author of 
a book of tiiles, lately transferred Irom the nursery to the 
stage. I’be French edition is entitled “ Contes de ma 
.Mere I’Oye.” Hague, 1745, with a translation, “Mother 
Goose’s T'ales.” * 

PEKRENOT (Anthony), better known by the name 
of cardinal de Granvetle, was born 1517, at Besanyon, and 
was son of Nicholas Perrenot, seigneur de Granvelle, 
chancellor to ihe emperor Charles V. Born with an am- 
bitious, inlri* 4 uing, and firm temper, joined to great abi- 
lities, he speedily raised himself, was made canon and 
archdeacon of Besan 9 on, then bishop of Arras, in which 
character be spoke very forcibly at the council of Trent 
when but twenty-four years of age, and afterwards served 
the emperor Charles V. in several embassies to France, 
England, and elsev^ here. This prince had so particular 
an esteem for Granvelle, and such confidence in him, that 
on abdicating the empire, he recommended him to his son 
Philip II. who scarce ever took any step relative either to 
private or public affairs, w'ithout his advice and assistance. 
Granvelle was afterwards appointed the first archbishop of 
Malines, was made cardinal in 1561, by Pius IV. and at 
length counsellor to Margaret of Parma, governess of the 
Netherlands, where, according to Sirada’s account, bis am- 
bition and cruelty occasioned pait of the outrages which 
were committed. Philip II. recalled him a second time to 
court, and entrusted him with all the affairs of the Spanish 
monarchy. Cardinal de Granvelle died at Madrid Se^jtem- 
ber2i, 1586, aged .seventy, after having been nominated 
to the archbishopric of Besangon. His Life, written by 
D. Prosper LevSque, a Benedictine, was printed at Paris, 
1753, 2 vols. l2mo. It is interesting, but the author is 
unpardonubly partial, and conceals the cruelty, ambition, 
and other faults of this celebrated cardinal.® 

PERRIER (Francis), a French artist of merit, born 
at Ma^on in 1.5yo, was a goldsmith’s son; but contract- 
ing dissipated habits, ran away fotm his parents, and is said 
to hare literally begged his w’ay to Rome, in partnership 
with a blind man. At Rome, after suffenng much for want 

' D’Alembert's Eulogies by Aikin, vol. Il.~Niceron, vol. XXXIIL 
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of resoilrces, he had recourse to his pencil, and was soon 
enabled to maintain himself. . Having become acquainted 
.with Lanfranco, he endeavoured to follow his manner, and 
was not unsuccessful. I'his givitighiin a rontidence in his 
powers, he resolved to return to France; and stopping at 
Lyons, he painted the Carttiusians cloi-^ter there. From 
Lyons he proceeded to Paris ; and having worked some time 
for Vouet, who engrossed all the great works, he took a 
second joiiniey to Italy, where he stayed ten years, and 
returned to Paris in I6'45. About this time he painted the 
gallery of the Hotel de la Vdliere, and drew several easel- 
pieces for private persons. He died professor of me aca- 
demy, in 1655. He etched several things with a great 
deal of spirit, and, among others, the hiient hasso-relievos 
that are in Rome, a hundred of the most celebrated an- 
tiqii ities, and some of RaphaePs wo ks. He also engraved, 
ill the chiaro oscuro, some antiquities, after a manner, 
of which, it was said, he was the first inventor; but 
Parmegiano used it a long time before him. It consists 
of two copper-plates, whose impression is made on paper 
faintly stained : the one plate is engraved after the usual 
way, and that prints the black ; and the other, which is the 
secret, prints the white *. * 

PERRIER (Charles), or Duperier, a French poet, was 
horn at Aix in Provence. He first devoted himself to 
Latin versification, in which he succeeded greatly ; and he 
boasted of having formed the celebrated Sunieiiil. They 
quarrelled afterwards from poetic jealousy, and made Me- 
nage the arbitrator of their diiferences ; who, however, de- 
cided in favour of Perrier, and did not scruple to call him 

The prince of Lyric poets.” They afterwards became 
reconciled, and there are in Perrier’s works several trans- 
lations of pieces from Sauteuil. Perrier afterwards applied 
himself to French poetry, in which he was not so success- 
ful, though he took Malherbe for his model. His obtrusive 
vanity, which led him to repeat his verses to all who came 
near him, made him at last insupportable. Finding Boileau 
one day at church, he insisted upon repeating to him an 
ode during the elevation of the host, and desired his opi- 
nion, whether or no it was in the manner of Malherbes. 

^ This invention has been much perfection by Mr- Kent, who performec} 
improved since, and especially of late it in any two other colours as weH a.\ 
in England has been carried to great black and white. 

» Pilkington and Strutt. — l>’Argenville> vol. IV. — Moreri. 
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Pope’s lines, “ No place so sacred from such fops ‘Is 
barf’d, ” &c. are literally a translation of Soileau’s on Perrier, 
“ Gardez-vous d’imiter ce rimeor furieux,” &c. Indif- 
ferent, however, as his French poetry was, he obtained 
the academy-prize two years together, namely, in 1681 
and 1682. He died March 28, 1692. His Latin poems 
are to be found in various collections, but have never been 
published in a separate volume, although they amply de- 
serve that distinction.* 

PERRON (James Davy du), a cardinal more eminent 
for great talents and learning than for principle, was de- 
scended from ancient and noble families on both sides. 
His parents, having been educated in the protestant reli- 
gion, found it necessary to remove from Lower Normandy to 
Geneva; and settled afterwards in the canton of Berne, where 
he was born, Nov. 25, 1556. His father, Julian Davy, an 
able physician, and a man of learning, instructed him till 
he was ten years of age, and taught him mathematics and 
the Latin tongue. Young Perron seems afterwards to have 
built upon this foundation, for, while his parents were 
obliged to remove from place to place by civil wars and 
persecution, he taught himself the Greek tongue and phi- 
losophy, beginning that study with the logic of Aristotle : 
thence he passed to the orators and poets ; and afterwards 
applied to the Hebrew language with such success, that 
he could read it without points, and lectured on it to the 
protestant clergy. 

In the reign of Henry HI. he was carried to the French 
court, which was then at Blois, where the states were 
assembled in 1576 ; and introduced to the king as a pro- 
digy of parts and learning. His controversial talents were 
already so conspicuous, that few cared to dispute with 
him. His ingenuity does not, however, appear to have 
greatly advanced his interest, for we are told that when, 
after this, he came to Paris, he had no other resource than 
to teach Latin for bread, and that at a time when he heM 
public conferences upon the sciences, in the grand hall of the 
Augustines. He set himself afterwards to read the “ Sum- 
ma” of St. Thomas Aquinas, and cultivated a strict friend- 
ship with Philip Desportes, abbot of Tiron, who procured 
him his own place of reader to Henry III. and was the 
first to advise him to renounce his religion. Previously to 
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|iU (talcing this sliep, he is said to have ofFended Henry ill. 
by an avowal of religious indiiSerenice, which is thus re* 
iated : one day, while the king was at dinner, he made an 
admirable discourse against atheists; on which the king 
commended him much for having proved the being of a 
Ood by arguments so solid. Perron instantly replied, 
that if his majesty was disposed to hear him, he would 
prove the contrary by arguments as solid which so 
o6Eended the king, that he forbad him to come into bis 
presence. This story has been denied by some French 
writers, as derogatory to Duperroii’s religious principles ; 
but others say that, granting it to be true, it means no 
more than that Du Perron vaunted his ability to take either 
side of a question, a practice universal at that time in the 
schools ; yet they allow that his reply to the king was ra- 
ther ill>tiaied, aud ill-expressed. 

He recovered, however, from any loss of character 
which this affair might occasion, by abjuring the religion 
in which he had been educated. It is rather singular that 
he is said to have acquired a distaste of the protestant re- 
ligion by studying the “ Summa” of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and the writings of St. Austin ; but having by this or by 
some other means, reconciled bis mind to the change of 
his religion, he displayed all the zeal of a new convert by 
labouring earnestly in the conversion of others, even be- 
fore he had embraced the ecclesiastical function. By these 
arts, and his uncommon abilities, he acquired great influ- 
ence, and was appointed to pronounce the funeral oration 
of Mary queen of Scots, in 1587 ; as he had done also that 
of the poet Ronsard, in 1586. He %vrote, some time after, 
by order of the king, “ A comparison of moral and theo- 
logical virtues;” and two “Discourses,” one upon the 
soul, the other upon self-knowledge, which he pronounced 
before that prince. After the murder of Henry 111. he 
retired to the house of cardinal de Bourbon, aud laboured 
more vigorously than ever in the conversion of the re- 
formed. Among his converts was Henry Spondanus, after- 
wards bishop of Pamiez ; as this prelate acknowledges, in 
his dedication to cardinal du Perron of his “ Abridgment 
of Baronius’s Annals.” But his success with Henry IV. is 
supposed fo redound most to the credit of his powers of 
persuasion. He went to wait on that prince with cardinal 
de Bourbon, at the siege of Rouen ; and followed him at 
Nantes, where he held a famous dispute with four protes- 
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tant n^nisters. The king, afterwards resolving to fattVe « 
conference about religion with the principal prelates of the 
kingdoRi, sent for Du Perron to assist in it; but, - as he 
was yet only 'a layman, he nominated him to the bishopric 
.of Evreux, that he might be capable of sitting in it. He 
came with the other prelates to St. Denis, and is said 
to have contributed more than any other person to the 
change in Henry’s sentiments. 

After this, he was sent with M. d’Ossat to Rome, to ne- 
gotiate Henry’s reconciliation to the holy see; which at 
length he effected more to the satisfaction of the king, than 
of his subjects; that part of them at least, who were zea- 
lous for Gallican liberties, and thought the dignity of their 
king prostituted upon this occasion. After a year’s resi- 
dence at Rome, he returned to France ; where, by such 
services as have already been mentioned, he obtained pro- 
motion to the highest dignities. He wrote, and preached, 
and disputed against the reformed ; particularly against 
Du Plessis Mornay, with whom he had a public conference, 
in the presence of the king, at Fontainbleau. The king 
resolved to make him grand almoner of France, to give 
him the archbishopric of Sens, and wrote to Clement VIII. 
to obtain for kirn the dignity of a cardinal ; which that 
pope conferred on him, in 1604, with singular marks of 
esteem. The indisposition of Clement soon after made 
the king resolve to send the French cardinals to Rome ; 
where Du Perron was no sooner arrived, than he was em- 
ployed by the pope in the congregations. He had a great 
share in the elections of Leo X. and Paul V. He assisted 
afterwards in the congVegations upon the subject of Grace, 
and in the disputes which were agitated between the Jesuits 
and the Dominicans : and it was principally owing to his 
advice, that the pope resolved to leave these questions un- 
decided. He was sent a third time to Rome, to accom- 
modate the difiFerences between Paul V. and the republic 
of Venice. This pope had such an opinion of the power of 
his eloquence and address, that he said to those about 
him, “ Let us beseech God«|o inspire cardinal Du Perron, 
for he will persuade us to do whatever he pleases.” 

After the murder of Henry IV. in 1610, Du Perron de-* 
voted himself entirely to the court and see of Rome, and- 
prevented every measure in France which might displease 
that power, or hurt its interests. He rendered useless the 
arret of the parliament of Paris, against the booh of cavdi> 
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and his superiority over a council, in a thesis maintained 
in 1^11, before the nuncio. He afterwards held a pro> 
vinciai assembly, in which he condemned Richer's book, 
** concerning ecclesiastical and. civil authority:** and, being 
at the assembly of Blois, he made an harangue to prove, 
that they ought not to decide some questions, ou account 
of their being points of faith. He was one of the presi- 
dents of the assembly of the clergy, which was held at 
Rouen in 1615; and made harangues to the king at the 
opening and shutting of that assembly, which were much 
applauded. This was the last of his public services ; for- 
after this he retired to his house at Bagnolet, and empm^ijd'^ 
himself wholly in revising and completing his works.- ThSS^ 
was with him a matter of great importance, for he nOt'-OiUj^^ 
had a private press in his house, that he might have th^m^ 
published correctly, and revised every sheet himself, bUY* 
is said also to have printed a few copies of every work that 
he wished to appear to advantage, for the revisal of his 
friends before publication. He died at Paris, Sept. 5, 
1618, aged sixty-three. He was a man of great abilities; 
had a lively and penetrating wit, and a particular talent 
at making his views appear reasonable. He delivered 
himself upon all occasions with great clearness, dignity, 
and eloquence. He had a prodigious memory, and had 
studied much. He was very well versed in antiquity, both 
ecclesiastical and profane ; and had read much in the fa- 
thers, councils, and ecclesiastical historians, of which he 
knew how to make the best use to perplex, if not to con- 
vince his adversaries. He was warmly attached to the see 
of Rome, and strenuous in defending its rights and prero- 
galdves ; and therefore it cannot be wondered, that his 
name has never been held in high honour among those of 
his countrymen who have been accustomed to stand up for 
the Gallican liberties. They cpnsider indeed that ambi- 
tion was his ruling passion, and that it extended even to 
literature, in which he thought be ought to hold the first 
rank. In his youth he had translated into French verse a 
part of the iEneid ; and the praises which Desportes and. 
Bertaut bestowed on this performance made him fancy 
that his style was superior to that of Virgil. He was id 
his own opinion, says the abb# Longuerue, the com-, 
mander-in-chief of literature ; and authors found that hia 
opinion was to be secured before that of the puj^lic. Hit 
VoL. XXIV. A A 
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favourite authors were Montaigne, whose essays he called 
the breviary of all good men, and Rabelais, whom, by wajr 
of distinction, he called “ The author.” 

The works of Du Perron, the greatest part of which had 
been printed separately in his life-time, were collected 
after his death, and published at Paris, 1620 and 1622, in 
3 vols. folio. The first contains his great “ Treatise upon 
the Eucharist,” against that of Du Plessis Mornay. The , 
second, his “ Reply to the Answer of the King of Great 
Britain.” The following was the occasion of that work : 
James I. of England sent to Henry IV. of France a book, 
which he had written himself, concerning differences in 
r^gWP- Henry | 3 ut it into the hands of Du Perron’s bro- 
informed his majesty, from what the cardinal 
h^>(P]lt$erved to him, that there were many passages in 
tha^ book, in which the king of England seemed to come 
near the catholics ; and that it might be proper to send 
some able person, in Ivopes of converting him entirely. 
Henry accordingly, after taking the advice of his prelates 
in this affair, desired to know of the king of England, whe- 
ther he would approve of a visit from the cardinal Du Per- 
ron ? King James answered that he should be well pleased 
to confer with him, but for reasons of state could not do 
it. After this, Isaac Casaubon, who had been engaged in 
several conferences with Du Perron about religion, and 
seemed much inclined to that egregious absurdity, a re- 
union between the popish and reformed church, was pre- 
vailed on to take a voyage into England ; where he spoke 
advantageously of Du Perron to the king, and presented 
some pieces of poetry to him, which the cardinal had put 
into his hands. The king received them kindly, and ex- 
pressed much esteem for the author ; which Casaubon no- 
ticing to Du Perron, he returned a letter of civility and 
thanks to his Britannic majesty ; in which he told him, that, 
except the sole title of Catholic, he could find nothing 
wanting in his aityesty, that was necessary to make a most 
perfect and accomplished prince.” The king replied, that, 
“ believing all things which the ancients bad unanimously 
thought necessary to salvation, the title of Catholic could 
not be denied him.” Casaubon having sent this answer to, 
Du, Perron, be replied to it in a letter, dated the 15th of 
July, 1611, in which he assigns the reasons that obliged 
him to refuse tlie name of Catholic to his Britannic ma- 
jesty. Casaubon sent him a w'riting by way of answer, in 
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the name of the king, to all the articles of his letter;' to 
which the cardinal made a large reply, which constitutes 
the bulk of the second volume of his works. The third 
contains his miscellaneous pieces; among which are, “Acts 
of the Conference held at Fontainbleau asrainst Du Plessis 
Mornay moral and religious pieces in prose and verse, 
orations, dissertations, translations, and letters. 

There was a fourth volume of his embassies and negoti- 
ations, collected by Caesar de Ligni, his secretary, and 
printed at Paris in 1629 and 1633, folio: but these are 
supposed not to have done him much honour, and Wic- 
quefort thinks him as a diplomatic character inferior to 
d’Ossat in every respect. There were also published 
afterwards, under his name, “ Perroniana,” which, like 
most of the ana, is a collection of puerilities and imperti- 
nences. ^ 

PERROT (Nicolas), sieur d’ Ablancourt, a scholar of 
considerable parts, and once admired for his translations 
from ancient author;, was born at Chalons, April 5, 1606. 
He sprttng from a family which bad been illustrious in the 
law, and the greatest care was bestowed on his education. 
His father, Paul Perrot de la Sailer, who was a protestant, 
and also a man learning, sent him to pursue his studies in 
the college of Sedan ; wdiere he made so rapid a progress, 
that, at thirteen, he had gone through the classics. He 
was then taken home, and placed for some time under a 
private tutor, after which he was sent to Paris, where he 
studied the law five or six months, and was, w'hen only in 
his eighteenth year, admitted advocate of parliament ; but 
did not adhere long to the bar. Another change he made 
about this time of great importance, was that of h!s reli- 
gion, for popery, of which he embraced the tenets at the 
persuasion of his uncle Cyprian Perrot, who, in hopes of 
procuring him some valuable benefices, took great pains to 
recommend the church as a profession, but in vain. Nor 
did he succeed better in retaining him as a convert, for he 
had scarcely distinguished himself in the republic of letters, 
by writing a preface to the “ HonnSte Femme,” for his 
friend, father Du Bose, than he felt a desire to return to 
the religion he had quitted. He was now, however, in his 
twenty- seventh year, and had sense enough to guard 

' Dupin. — Bu1lnrt*$ Academic das -Sciences. — Vie de Du Perron, by Buri^ny* 
Biog. Univ. in Du perron.— Les liommes lllu»tre^ 
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against pracipltation in a matter of so much consequence. 
He studied, therefore, the differences betwixt the Romish 
and reformed church, and after three years ’ investigation, 
during'which be did not disclose his intention to any one, 
he set out from Paris to Champagne, where he abjured 
popery ; and very soon after sront to Holland, till the cla> 
mour which followed this step was over. He was near a 
year in Leyden, where he learned Hebrew, and contracted 
a friendship with Salmasius. From Holland he went to 
England ; then returned to Paris ; and, after passing some 
weeks with M. Patru, took an apartment near the Luxem> 
bourg. He passed his days very agreeably ; and though 
he devoted the greatest part of his leisure to books, mixed 
occasionally in society, and was the respected associate of 
all the learned in Paris. In 1637 he was admitted a mem> 
her of the French academy, but was soon after forced to 
leave Paris, on account of the wars ; and therefore retired 
to bis estate, called Ablancourt, where he lived till his 
death. He died Nov. 17, 1664, of the gravel, with which 
he had been afflicted the greater part of his life. 

He was a man of great acuteness, imagination, judg- 
ment, and learning, and thought equal to the production 
of any work ; yet we have no original pieces of his, ex- 
cepting the “ Preface” above mentioned, “ A Discourse 
upon the Immortality of the Soul,” and a few letters to 
Patru. But he made French translations of many ancient 
writers, which were once admired for their elegance, purity, 
and chasteness of style. Among these are Tacitus, Lu- 
cian, Caesar, Thucydides, and Arrian ; but he took too 
great liberties with the sense of his author, for the sake of 
imitating his manner, and producing something like an 
original. He is said to have succeeded best while he pro- 
fited by the advice of Patru, Conrart, and Chapelain ; and 
it is certain that those translations written in bis latter days, 
when he bad not that advantage, are inferior to the others. 
When he was asked, why he chose to be a translator, 
rather than an author, he answered, that ** he was neither 
a divine nor lawyer, and consequently not qualified to 
compose pleadings or sermons ; that the world was filled 
with treatises on politics ; that all discourses on morality 
were only so many repetitions of Plutarch and Seneca ; 
and that, to serve one’s country, a man ought rather to 
translate valuable authors, than to write new books, which 
seldom contain any thing new.” The minister Colbert, 
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judging him very capable of uniting the Histoi^ of Ixmis 
XI V.” reconioiended him to that monarch ; who however/ 
upon being informed that Perrot was a protestant, said, 
that ** he would not have an historian of a religion different 
from his own.” Perrot was a man of great talents in con- 
versation, and said so many good things that Pelisson re- 
gretteti there was not some one present to write down aU 
he spoke. * 

PEltllY (John), captain, a celebrated engineer, the se- 
cond son of Samuel Perry, of Rodboi'ough in Gloucester- 
shire, gent, and Sarah his wife, daughter of sir Thomas 
Nutt, knt. was, in or before 1693, lieutenant of the Mon- 
tague ; which about that year coming into Portsmouth 
dock to be rehtted, he exerted his skill in the improve- 
ment of an engine for throwing out a large quantity of 
water from deep sluices in a short space of time. In 1695, 
he published “ A Regulation for Seamen ; wherein a me- 
thod is humbly proposed, whereby their Majesties fleet 
may at all times be speedily and efiPectually manned, and 
the Merchants be more readily and cheaper served, without 
having their men at any time pressed or taken away; set- 
ting forth the great advantages that will accrue thereby 
to the king, merchant, and subject in general, whereby 
these islands will be more secure and happy, the king’# 
revenue considerably be eased, trade in general be quick- 
ened and encouraged, and every individual subject receive 
beneBt thereby, in lessening the price of all navaP com- 
modities; wherein is also proposed, a method or nursery 
for training up of Seamen to supply the loss and decay of 
them in time of War : as also, the giving hereby equal 
liberty and advantage to all seamen, removing many hard- 
ships that they now suffer under, and giving them many 
encourageuieiits that they do not now enjoy. By John 
Perry, late Captain of the Signet Fire-ship, now a prisoner 
in the Marshalsea, according to sentence of a late Court- 
Martial. To which is added, a short Narrative of bis 
Case relating to his loss of the said ship in company of 
the Diamond Frigate, in September 1693,” 4to. By this 
pamphlet it appears that he had been sentenced to a fine of 
l.OOOl and to ten years' imprisonment. In 1693, when the 
Caar Peter was in this country, being desirous of engaging 
^ome emiuent artists, Mr. Perry was introduced to llM 


* Mvreri.'— Diet. Hist — Life by Patru. 
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notice by the marquis of Carmarthen, and by Mr. l>ttmmer, 
surveyor of the Navy, as a person capable of serving him 
,on several occasions, relating to bis new design of esta- 
blishing a fleet, making his rivers navigable, &c.; and he 
was taken into the service of the Czar as comptroller of the 
marine works, at a salary of 300/. per annum, with travel- 
ling charges, and subsistence-money, on whatever sertdce 
he should be employed ; besides a further reward to his 
satisfaction, at the conclusion of any work he should finish. 
j\fter some conversation with the Czar himself, particularly 
respecting a communication between the rivers Volga and 
Don, he was employed on this work three successive sum- 
mers ; but not being properly supplied with men, partly 
on account of the ill-success of the Czar against the Swedes 
at the battle of Narva, and partly by the discouragement 
of the governor of Astracan, he was ordered at the end of 
1707 to stop, arid next year emploj'ed in refitting the ships 
at Veronise^ and in 1709 in making the river of that name 
navigable. After repeated disappointments, and fruitless 
applications for his salary, he at last quitted the kingdom, 
under the protection of Mr. Whitworth, the English am- 
bassador, in 1712. 

After his return he published The State of Russia 
under the present Czar; in relation to the several great 
and remarkable things he has done, as to liis naval prepa- 
rations, the regulating his army, the reforming his people, 
and improvement of iiis country' ; particularly those works 
on which the author was employed ; w’ith the reasons of 
bis quitting the Czar’s service, after having been fourteen 
years in that country. Also, an Account of those Tartars, 
and other people, who border on the Eastern and extreme 
Northern parts of the Czar’s dominions ; their religion 
and manner of life. With many other observations. To 
which is annexed a more accurate Map of the Czar’s do- 
minions than has hitherto been extant,” 1716, 8vo. 

In 1721 he was employed in stopping the breach at 
Dagenham, made in the bank of the river Thames, near 
the village of that name in Essex, and about three miles 
below Woolwich, in which he happily succeeded, after 
several other persons had failed in that undertaking. He 
was also employed, the same year, about the harbour at 
Dublin, and published at that time an answer to the ob- 
jections raised against it. A publication by Gapt. Perry 
on these subjects is thus entitled, ** An Account of the 
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Stopping of Dagenham Breach ; with the accidents that 
have attended the same from the first undertaking: con- 
taining also proper Rules for^ performing any the like 
work, and Proposals for rendering the ports of Dover and 
Dublin (which the author has been employed to survey) 
commodious for entertaining large ships. To which is pre- 
fixed a plan of the levels which were overflowed by the 
Breach,” 1721, 8vo. Upon this project 1600/. had been 
spent by the author of “ An impartial Account of the 
frauds and abuses at Dagenham Breach, and of the hard- 
ships sustained by Mr. William Boswell, late undertaker 
of the works there : in a Letter to a Member of Parlia- 
ment,” London, 1717, 8vo. 

Capt. Perry was elected a Member of the Gentlemen’s 
Society at Spalding, April 16, 1730, to which Society was 
communicated his original Map or Chart of the Sea Coasts. 
He died Feb, 1 1, 1733, and was buried in Spalding church, 
where an inscription on a slab erected by his kinsman and 
heir William Perry, of Penshurst in Kent, preserves his 
memory. ‘ 

PERSIUS (Aulus Flaccus), one of the three great Ro- 
man satirists, w'as born at Volterra, in Tuscany, in the 22d 
year of Tiberius’s reign, or A. D. 34. At the age of 12 he 
was removed to Rome, where he pursued his studies under 
Palaemon the grammarian, and Virginius Flaccus the rhe- 
torician. He afterwards, at sixteen, applied himself to 
philosophy under Cornutus, a Stoic, who entertained so 
great a love for him, that there was ever after a most inti- 
mate friendship between them. Persius has immortalized 
that friendship in his fifth satire, and his gratitude for the 
good olhces of his friend. This he shewed still farther by 
his will, in which he left him his library, and a great deal 
of money: but Cornutus, like a true philosopher, who 
knew how to practise what he taught, accepted only the 
books, and gave the money to the heirs of tlie testator. We 
have nothing deserving the name of a life of Persius, but 
his character appears to have been excellent. He had a 
strong sense of virtue, and lived in an age when such a 
sense would naturally produce a great abhorrence of the 
reigning vices. His moral and religious sentiments were 
formed on the best systems which the philosophy of his age 
afforded ; and so valuable is bis matter, that Mr. Harris, of 

> Nicholas's Bowyer,— Hutton’s Dictionary. — Preface to his State of Russia. 
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Salisbury, justly said,. ** he wag the only difficult Latin 
author that would reward the reader for the pains which he 
must take to understand him.” 

Persius is said to have been of a weak constitution, and 
troubled with indigestion, of which be died in his 30th 
year. Of his satires, six are extant, and have procured 
him to be named with Horace and Juvenal as the ttiird 
great Latin satirist. With regard to his obscurity, critics 
have varied in their opinions of the cause of it : some attri- 
bute it as an original defect in his style ; while others as- 
sert, that whajt we call obscurities and difficulties arise 
from allusions to persons, events, and practices, with which 
we are now unacquainted. There are, undoubtedly, such 
allusions in all the Roman poets; but Persius cannot be 
altogether acquitted of harshness and obscurity of style, 
independent of such. He has more of the force and fire 
of Juveiial, than of the politeness of Horace; but as a 
moral writer he excels both. 

The best editions of this poet are that of London, 1 647, 
8 VO, with Casaubon’s “ Commentary ;” and that of Wed- 
derburu, Amst. 1664, 12mo; but be is generally printed 
along with Juvenal; and has bad the same editors. We 
have several English metrical translations : the first by Dry- 
den; the second, and a very valuable one, by a Dr. Brew- 
ster, in 1751, 8vo; and, more recently, an elegant and 
spirited version by Mr. Drummond.’ 

PERUGINO (Pietro), a celebrated Italian painter, the 
master of Raphael, was born in 1446, at Perugia, whence 
he took the name that has totally obliterated his family ap- 
pellation, which was Yanucci. His parents were poor; 
but, being desirous to put him in a way of supporting him- 
self, placed him with a painter, under whom he imbibed 
at least a strong enthusiasm for his art, and desire to excel 
in it. His application to study was intense ; and when he 
had made a sufficient progress, he went to Florence, and 
became a disciple of Andrea Verocebio. From this painter 
he acquired a graceful mode of designing heads, particu- 
larly those of his female figures. He rose by degrees to 
considerable eminence, and was employed by Sixtus IV. 
to paint several pieces for bis chapel at Rome. Great as 
his talents were, he was unfortunately infected with the 
idee of covetousness. It was from this cause that, when he 

> VoEsiu* de Fosrt. Lat.— -Cfttsiut’s Lives of tbe Roman Poets.— Saxii Ooomast. 
-—Drummond's Preface. 
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returned to Florence, he quarrelled widi Michael Angelo, 
and behaved so ill, that the Florentines, being enraged 
against him, drove him from their city: on which he re- 
turned to his native Perugia. The same foible proved acci- 
dentally the cause of his death; for, having accumulated 
some money, which he was vei^y anxious not to lose, he 
always carried it about him. He continued this practice 
till some thief robbed him of his treasure ; and, the grief 
for his loss being too severe for bis strength, he died in 
1524, at the age of 78. 

His touch was light, and his pictures highly finished ; 
but his manner was stiff and dry, and his outline was fre- 
quently incorrect. His most capital painting is in the church 
of St. Peter at Perugia. It is an altar-piece, the subject 
of which is the Ascension of Christ. The disciples are there 
represented in various attitudes, but all directing their eyes 
to heaven, and looking after the Lord, who is supposed to 
have ascended. * 

PERUZZI (Baldassare), a painter of history and archi- 
tecture, was born in 1481, at Accajano, in the diocese of 
Volterra, but in the territory and a citizen of Siena. He 
commenced his studies as a painter at Siena ; and when he 
had gained a competent degree of knowledge, he copied 
the works of the best masters, with a diligence and success 
that were equally extraordinary. From Siena he went to 
Rome, where he was employed by the pope Alexander VI. 
Julius 11. and Leo X. in their palaces, and in several cha- 
pels and convents. He was particularly successful in paint- 
ing architecture ; and so completely understood the prin- 
ciples of chiaro-oscuro, and of perspective, that even 
Titian is said to have seen the 'effects with surprize, being 
hardly able to believe that what he saw was the work of the 
pencil, and not real architecture. His usual subjects were 
streets, palaces, corridors, porticoes, and the insides of 
magnificent apartments, which he represented ivith a truth 
that produced an absolute deception^. He received some 
instructions from Bramante, the architect of 8t. Peter’s, 

♦ His frescoes,^* says Mr. Fuseli, ever, was architecture ; Lomazzo calls 
** approach the style of Raphael : such him • Archketto universale and as 
Is the ‘ Juctgme^it of Paris,* in the cas- such he siiperiutended, for some time, 
tie of Belcaro ; aad the celebrated the fabrick of St. Peter, untewarded 
Sibyl, at Foute Giusta, of Siena, whose and pitifully paid. With regard to his 
divine enthusiasm has never been ex- origin, see ‘ Lettere Senesi,* tom. llf. 
eelUd. His great prerogative, how- page 178.** 
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and was himself employed by Leo X. in forming designs and 
models for tliat bnililiog. He was unfortunately in Rome 
when it was sacked by the army of diaries V. in 1527, and 
was made a prisoner, but obtained his liberty by painting a 
portrait of the constable de Bourbon. Peruzzi died in 
1556, very poor, though he had been always in great em- 
ployment, They who were indebted to him were not always 
very ready to pay, and he was too modest to demand his 
right, by which means he lost a great part of what he had 
fairly earned. ’ 

PESARO. See CANTARINI. 

PESSELIER (Charles Stephen), member of the aca- 
demies of Nancy, of Amiens, of Rouen, and Angers^ w-as 
born at Paris on the 9th of July, 1712, of a reputable 
family. In his early youth his progress in bis studies was 
rapid. His assiduous application, his lively genius, and 
mild demeanour, conciliated the esteem of his master, and 
gained the friendship of his juvenile companions. His taste 
for poetry was apparent at a very early period ; but the de- 
signs of his parents for the advancement of bis fortune would 
not permit him to resign himself entirely to his favourite 
pursuits, and he sacrificed in some degree his propensity to 
-their wishes. He was placed under M. Rolland, an advo- 
cate, and constantly attended to the regular discharge of 
business. His leisure hours were devoted to the Muse ; 
and he gave up that time to poetry, which by many, at bis 
age, is sacrificed to pleasure. In 1738 his “ Ecole du 
Temps,” a comedy in verse, was represented with ap- 
plause on the Italian theatre. Encouraged by this success, 
and with the approbation of M. Rolland, he produced, in 
the following year, at the French theatre, his “ Esope au 
Parnasse,” a comedy in verse. The reputation of the young 
poet, and his character for probity, recommended him to 
M. Lallemand of Bety, a farmer-general, who was at that 
time forming a system of finance, and who felicitated him- 
self in procuring such an assistant, and in attaching him to 
his interest. The occupations incident to this new depart- 
ment were probably the causes which prevented Pesselier 
from producing any other pieces for the stage. Poetry 
was, however, still the amusement of the time that could 
be spared from business. In 1748, he published his fables, 
and among his dramatic works appears a comedy, La 
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Mascarade dn Parnasse,” in verse, and in one act, which 
was never performed. 

His attachment to poetry could not prevent him from 
dedicating some of the moments that could be spared from 
the Jabuurs of finance to the elucidation of that science. 
Accordingly, he published the prospectus of a work upon 
that subject. This publication, exhibiting in one view a 
perfect knowledge and extensive prospects for the im- 
provement of that necessary resource, attracted the atten- 
tion of the ministry, who established an office for promoting 
the plan, and placed the author at the bead of it, with 
appointments proportioned to his talents and tiie import- 
ance of his labours. The views of Pesselier now extended 
further than the operations of finance. He undertook a 
treatise on the customary laws of the kingdom, of which, 
however, only the preliminary discourse appeared. Soon 
afterwards he published his “ Letters on Education,” in 
two volumes 12mo. 

Incessant application and a delicate constitution, w'itb 
an extreme vivacity of spirits, probably shortened bis life. 
His health began to decline ; but he ceased not from his 
diligence. His attention to the business of his office was 
almost without remission ; till, overcome by fatigue, he 
fell sick in November 17G2, languished under his disorder 
for six months, and died the 24th of April, 1763. ‘ 

PETAU (Denjs), perhaps better known by his classical 
appellation of Dionysius Petavius, was born at Orleans 
Aug. 21, 1583. His father, Jerome Petau, although a 
merchant, was a man of considerable literature, and rather 
more attentive to matters of taste than of commerce : the 
consequence of which was, that he left very little property 
to his children, six sons and two daughters. He gave them 
all, however, a learned education ; the daughters as well 
as the sons being taught Latin and Greek, and able to write 
verses in both languages. But we find, that with ail his 
learning, Jerome wa.-> a superstitious bigot to his religion ; 
which his biographer, father Oudin, as warm a zealot as 
himself, say.s was at one time in danger of being shaken by 
some of his Protestant friends, who were very numerous in 
Orleans. Nay, he was, according to Oudin, about to re- 
nounce Po[)ery .altogether, and retire with his family, when 
an extraordinary accident prevented his design. A part 
of his bouse fell down, and so frightened him, that, while 
he lay buried under the ruins, he made a vow, that if ever 

* Diet. Hist, iu the last edition of which he is «aUed Jofif plu 
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he escaped, he would break off all acquaintance with the 
Protestants; and being dug out alive and unhurt, he kept 
his vow, and endeavoured to give his children the same 
dislike to the Protestant faith as be had formerly determined 
to give them to the Roman Catholic. 

As be perceived in his second son, Denis, a more than 
ordinary capacity, as well as eagerness for knowledge, he 
paid particular attrition to the formation of his taste and 
the direction of his studies ; and often told him, that he 
should Jay up such a fund of knowledge, as to be able to 
cope with ** the giant of the Allophylae,” as he called Sca<- 
liger, whose learning and works were of such importance 
to the Protestants. This advice was not thrown away on 
Denis, who studied, with the greatest diligence, both at 
Orleans and Paris ; and when he came to take his degree 
of master of arts, supported a thesis in Greek ; a language 
which he knew as intimately as LAtin, and both more so 
than lie knew French. For two years be heard the lectures 
of the most eminent doctors of the Sorbonne, in his time ; 
and was jo assiduous, that he never left his study, unless 
for the king’s library, where he was permitted to consult 
the valuable Greek and Latin manuscripts. About this 
time he became acquainted with the learned Isaac Casau-* 
bon, whom Henry IV. had invited to Paris in 1600, and 
their friendship continued until Casaubon’s departure for 
England, and, what hurt Petau most, bis departure from 
Popery, after which be treated him with as much asperity 
as any other of bis opponents. In the mean time, it was in 
consequence of Casaubon’s advice, that, young as be was, 
he undertook to prepare for the press an edition of the 
whole works of Synesius; that is, to collate manuscript 
copies, to translate what was in Greek, and to add expla- 
natory notes. He had no sooner undertaken this work, 
than be was promoted to the professorship of philosophy in 
the university of Bourges, when only in his nineteenth year. 
The course which this office enjoined him to teach lasted 
two years, during which he also read the ancient philoso- 
phers and mathematicians. 

In the second j'ear of his being at Bourges, Frederick 
Morel, Greek professor at Paris, brought out a complete 
edition of the works of Dio Chrysostom, and inserted a 
discourse of Synesius, translated by Petau, who was not 
sorry to have this opportunity of sounding the taste of the 
public on the merits of his translation. In the title are the^ 
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words ; htterprete Dionysio PatOj the name he assumed 
some time before this. Hitherto his intention bad been to 
enter the church ; and he was already subdeacon, and had 
been preferred to a canonry in the cathedral of Orleans. 
He had never yet seen the Jesuits ; but having become 
acquainted with the nature of their order, when at Bourges, 
partly from inclination, and partly from the persuasions of 
the learned Fronto Ducmus, he entered as a noviciate 
among them at Nancy, in June 1605 . After two years of 
probation, he studied for two years longer at the college of 
Pont>a-Moussou, then very flourishing. Thence he was sent 
to Rbeims, where, for three years, he taught rhetoric. 
In 1610 , he did the honours of the college at the consecra- 
tion of Louis Xlll. 

Notwithstanding these employments, and the production 
of some occasional pieces in prose and verse, which they 
required, he was enabled to publish his edition of Syne- 
sius in 1612 ; but, as he was absent from the press, it suf- 
fered much by the carelessness and ignorance of the print- 
ers; and even the second edition, of 1631 , retains a great 
many of the errors of the first. It gave the learned, how- 
ever, an opportnnity of knowing what was to be expected 
from the talents, diligence, and learning, of father Petau ; 
and they entertained hopes which were not disappointed. 
During the years 1613 , 1614 , and 1615 , he taught rhetoric 
in the college of La Fl^che, in Anjou ; and, in the first of 
these years, he published some works of the emperor Ju- 
lian, which had hitherto remained in MS. and announced 
his intention of publishing an edition of Themistius, the 
Greek orator and sophist. In 1614 , when the college of 
La FlSche was visited by Louis XIII. with the queen mo- 
ther and the whole court, he contributed many of the 
complimentary verses on the occasion ; which, as we shall 
notice, were afterwards published. In the mean time, he 
undertook an edition of Nicephorus's historical abridg- 
ment^ which bad never been printed either in Greek or 
Latin. In this he was assisted with the copy of a valuable 
manuscript, which father Sirmond sent to him from Rome. 
In 1617 , the Biblical professor of La FIfiche being removed 
to another charge, Petau supplied his place, until called to 
Paris by order of his superiors, to be professor of rhetoric. 
It was about this time that he was attacked by that violent 
fever, which he has so well described in bis poem entitled 
“ Sotetia;*’ a circumstance scarcely worth mentioning, if 
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it had not been connected with an instance of superstition,’ 
which shews that his father’s prejudices had acquired pos- 
session of his mind. During this fever, and when in appa- 
rent danger, his biographer tells us, he made a vow to St. 
Genevieve, and the fever left him. The object of his vow 
was a tribute of poetical thanks to his patroness and deli- 
verer. In order to perform this as it ought to be performed, 
he waited until his mind had recovered its tone ; but he 
waited too long, and the fever seized him again, as a re- 
membrance of his neglect. Again, however, St. Gene- 
vieve restored him ; and, that he might not hazard her 
displeasure any more, he published his “ Soteria,” in 1619, 
which the connoisseurs of that time thought his chef d' oeuvre 
in poetry ; and his biographer adds, that “ it is in Virgil 
only we can 6nd lines so completely Virgilian.” 

The remainder of his life was spent in performing the 
several odices of his order, or in those publications, a 
list of which will prove the magnitude of his labours. 
He died at Paris, December 11, 1652, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. He seems, by the general consent, 
not only of the learned men of his communion, but of 
many Protestants, to have been one of the greatest scho- 
lars the Jesuits can boast: and would have appeared in the 
eyes of posterity as deserving of the highest character, had 
not his turn for angry controversy disgraced his style, and 
shown, that with all his learning and acuteness, he did not 
rise superior to the bigotry of his time. We have a striking 
instance of this, in his connection with Grotius. He had, 
at first, such a good opinion of that illustrious writer, as to 
think him a Roman Catholic in heart ; and on his death, 
said a mass for his soul ; but some time after, writing to 
cardinal Barberini, he uses these remarkable words: “ I 
had some connection with Hugo Grotius, and J wish 1 could 
say he is now happy /” 

The catalogue of the works of Petau affords an uncom- 
mon proof of diligence ; for we are assured, that besides 
the labour of composing, compiling, &c. he transcribed 
every thing with his own hand for the press, and employed 
no amanuensis or reader to assist him. Among his works 
are : 1. Synesii Dio, vel de ipsius vitse instituto,” men- 
tioned already as published in Morel’s edition of St. Chry- 
sostom. 2. “ Panegyricus Ludovico XIII. Franciee et Na- 
varroB regi, &c. in'natalem diem,” &c. 1610, 12mo. 

“De laudikus Henrici magni carmen,” &c. 1610, 4to. 
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4. ^‘Oratio de laudibus Henrict tnagni,** RheimSf 1611, 
4to. 5. “ Synesii Opera,” Paris, 1612 — 1633, 3 vols. fo- 
lio. 6. << Juliani imperatoris orationes tres panegyricse,” 
FJexiee (La Fi^che), 1613, 8vo. 7. “ Tbeoiistii Orationes 
septemdecim. Gr. Lat.” ibid. 1613, 8vo. 8. “ Tragoedia, 
Carthaginieiises,” ibid. 1614, 8vo, a tragedy in the manner 
of Seneca, which it was then the fashion to imitate. 
9 . “ Pompa regia Ludovici XIII.” &c. a collection of the 
complimentary verses on the royal visit to La FlSche, men- 
tioned before, 1614, 4to. 10. “ Nicephori Breviariutn 
Historicum,” Gr. et Lat.” Paris, 1616, 8vo. 11. “The- 
mistii, cognomento Siiadm, orationes novemdecim, Gr. et 
Lat.” ibid. 1618, 4to. 12. “ Soteria ad S. Genovefam,” 
ibid. 1619, 4to, hi.s votive poem to St. Genevieve. 13. Ano- 
ther, in praise of the same saint, Panegyricus in S. Ge- 
nevefarn,” ibid. 1619, 4to. 14. “ D. Petavii Orationes,” 
ibid. 1620, 1622, 1624, 8vo, 15, “ D. Petavii Opera Poe- 
tica,” ibid. 1621, 8vo, reprinted at least three times. 16. 
“ Office de S. Genevieve,” ibid. 1621, 16mo. 17. Epipbanii 
Opera omnia,” ibid. 1622, 2 vols. folio, reprinted at Co- 
logn 1 682. In April following the publication of this work, 
Salmasius took occasion to attack Petau, in his edition of 
the “ Pallio” of Tertullian, and certainly not in very re- 
spectful language. Petau’s biographer says he ought to 
have taken no notice of such an attack, as in that case his 
silence would have completely disconcerted Salmasius, a 
\man who could not exist without a quarrel with some con- 
toMuporary ; or, at all events, Petau should have been con- 
i^Dt with a short answer to such an opponent. Perhaps 
Pptau might have been of this opinion, if he had not con- 
sidered that Salmasius was a Protestant, and regarded by 
Protestants as the man who would one day supply the loss 
of Joseph Scaliger ; and he was not therefore sorry to have 
this opportunity, not only to defend himself against Sal- 
masius, but to attack him in his turn. He published, ac- 
cordingly, 18. “ Animadversionum liber,” under the ficti- 
tious name of Antonius Kerkoetius Aremoricus, and the 
fictitious place of ** Rhedonis apud Yvonem Halecium,” 
i, e, Parisiis, apud Sebast. Cramoisy,” 1622, 8vo. This 
brought on an angry controversy, in which Salmasius cerr 
tainly had some advantages, from his superior knowledge 
of the manner of handling the weapons of controversy ; 
and perhaps we may be permitted to say, from his having 
the better cause to support. Petau’s pamphlets, on this 
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tfar0e, And a supplement, publisbed in 1623 and 162A 
—But we hasten td bis more important cbronological 
vrinAif which, of all others, preserve bis memory in onr 
times; 19. *^Opu6 de doctrina Tempornm,** Paris, 1627, 
S Tols. folio, reprinted, with additions from his own copy, 
Amst. 1703, ^io. 20. ** Uranologion, sive systems va« 
riorum authorum, qui de sphsera ac sideribus, eorumque 
motibus Grsece commentati sunt,” ibid. 1630, folio,” in- 
tended as a supplement to his “ Doctrina temporum ;” to 
which an additional volume was published, with disserta- 
tions from the MSS. of Petau and Sirmond, in 1703, folio. 
21. **Tabutse Chronologicse Regum, Dynastarum, Urbium, 
&c. a mundo condito, &c. &c.” ibid. 1628, on large 
sheets, and often reprinted : the best edition is that of 
Vesel, 1702. 22. ** Rationarium Temporum,” ibid. 1633, 

12mo. the best known and most useful of all his works, and 
long the standard book in all seminaries and private libra- 
ries, for chronology and history. It was consequently 
often reprinted, improved, and enlarged, not only by the 
author, but by various other editors. There are two edi- 
tions, printed at Leyden in 1724 and 1745, 2 vols. 8vo, 
which are said to be the best. Besides these, and many 
other works of inferior importance enumerated by his bio- 
grapher, Petau published a considerable number of theo- 
logical pieces, which have sunk into oblivion, except per- 
haps his ** Theologica dogmata,” Paris, 1644, 5 vols. folio 
reprinted more correctly at Antwerp, 1700, 3 vols. folio. 
Of this work, Bayle has observed, that PetaTius did the 
Socinians great service, though unawares, and against his 
intentions; and quotes the following passa^ from the 
** Lettres Choisies” of Mr. Simon : ** If there M any thing 
to censure in Petavius's works, it is chiefly in the second 
tome of his ** Dogmata Theologica,” in which be seems to 
favour the Arians. It is true, that he softened those pas- 
Bstges in his preface ; but as the body of the work continues 
entire, and Uie preface, which is an excellent piece, came 
afterwards, it has not entirely prevented the harm ivhiclb 
that book is like to do at this time, when the new Unitarians 
boast, that father Petavius declared for them.'* Bayle 
thinks he has resolred this, by informing us that Petavius*6 
original d^ign, in the second volume of bis ** Dogmata 
TfaMSOlogtca,” wai^ to represent ingenuously the doCtriliA 
of the riiree first centuries. Having no pturticuiar system 
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t6 defend, he did not disguise £he opinions of the 
but acknowledged that some of them entertained false and 
^bsurd notions concerning the Trinity. All this, howevei^ 
either, from fear, or upon better consideration, he re- 
tracted, and published a Preface,” in which he laboured 
solely to assert the orthodoxy of the fathers. The ** Dog- 
mata Theologica of Petarius,” says Gibbon, is a work Of 
incredible labour and compass : the volumes which relate 
solely to the incarnation (two folios of 837 pages) are divi- 
ded into sixteen books: the first of history, the remainder of 
controversy and doctrine.’* “ The Jesuit’s learning,” adds 
our infidel historian, ** is copious and correct: his Latinity 
is pure, his method clear, his argument profound and well 
connected : but he is the slave of the fathers, the scourge 
of heretics, and the enemy of truth and candour, as often 
as they are inimical to the Catholic cause.”* 

PETER CHRYSOLOGUS (St.), an eminent prelate of 
the fifth century, and called Chrysologus from bis elo- 
quence, was descended of a noble family, and born at 
linola, then called Forum Cornelii. After a suitable edu- 
cation, he was elected archbishop of Ravenna, about the 
year 43 3, and was much celebrated for his virtue and his 
eloquence. He died about the year 451. There are 126 
sermons or homilies of his in the library of the fathers, in 
which he unites perspicuity with brevity ; their style is 
concise and elegant, but not unmixed with quaintnesses. 
Father d’Acheri has published in his “ Spicilegium,” five 
other sermons written by him ; and in St. Peter’s works, is. 
his answer to Eutyches, who had written to him in the year 
449, complaining of St. Flavianus of Constantinople, in 
which he defends the orthodox faith, and refers Eutyches 
to the excellent letter sent by St. Leo to Flavianus, which 
teaches what is to be believed concerning the mystety of 
the incarnation. The best edition of St. Peter Chrysologus 
is that printed at Augsburg, 1758, folio.* 

PETER DE Blois, or Petrus Blesensis, one of the 
most learned and celebrated writers of the twelfth century, 
studied at Paris and Bologna, and was appointed preceptor 
and secretary to William II. king of Sicily, and afterwards 
was invited into England by Henry If. who made him arch- 

I^le by Oudioi in Niceron, XXXVII* ---BiiiesU ViM Sc^l^ptoriuii 
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4eftoeii of Bath, but permitted him to reside near Richard, 
arohbisbop of Canterbury, whose chancellor he was. Peter 
de Biois lost this archdeaconry towards the end of bis life, 
fluid had that of London, where it is said he laboured much, 
for little profit. He died in 1200, in England. There are 
some letters, sermons, and other works ot his, in the library 
of the fathers, in which he strongly condemns the abuses 
and disorders which then reigned in the church. He is 
said to have been the first who used the word transubstan' 
tiation, to express the doctrine of the Romish church on 
the subject of the eucharist. The best edition of this author 
is by Peter de Gussanville, 1667, folio.* 

PETF^R CoMEsTOR, or the Eater, a celebrated writer 
in the twelfth centurj-, was born at Troyes, of which city 
he was canon and dean, afterwards chancellor of the church 
of Paris. These benefices he resigned to enter as a regu- 
lar canon of St. Victor at Paris, where he died in October 
1198, leaving a work entitled ‘‘ Scholastica historia super 
Nov. Test.” which contains an abridgment of the sacred 
history, from Genesis to the Acts, first printed at Utrecht 
in 14737 small folio, and reprinted at Vienna in the same 
3 'ear, and several times since. He dedicated this work to 
cardinal William.de Champagne, archbishop of Sens. He 
}8 the author likewise of “ Sermons,” published by Bus4e, 
under the name of Peter de Blois, 1600, 4to; and a ** Ca> 
tena temporuni,” or universal history, is attributed to him, 
which was printed at Lubec, 1475, 2 vuis. folio, and trans- 
lated in French under the title of “ Mer des Histoires,” 
Paris, 1488, 2 vols. folio.* 

PETER DE CLUGNY, or PETER the Venerable, 
a native of Auvergne, descended from the family of the 
counts Maurice, or de Muntboissier, took the monk’s habit 
at C4ugny, was made prior of Vezelay, afterwards abbot, 
and general of bis order in 1121, at the age of twenty- 
eight. He revived monastic discipline in the abbey uf 
Ciogny, and received pope Innocent II. there in 1 130. 
He opposed the errors of Peter de Bruys and Henry, atul 
died in his abbey, December 24, 1156. We have six 
books of his letters, with several other works of very little 
conseqnepoe, in the Library of Clugny,” and some ho* 
milies in.Martenne’s “ Thes. Anecd.” That so ignorant 
and trilling a writer shoetld have been honoured with, tfie 
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title of Vendable, is a strong mark of Uie 16V state of 
ligtous knowledge at that time. In these his works he takes 
great pains to vindicate the manners and cnstoms of bia 
monastery, and appears to place the essence of Christianity 
io ' frivolous punctilios and insignificant ceremonies. It 
vras he, however, who received the celebrated Abelard in 
his alBictions with great humanity, and who consoled Eioisa 
after his death, by sending to her, at her request, the form 
of Abelard’s absolution, which she inscribed on his se-^ 
pulcbre.* 

■ PETER THE Great, czar of Russia, who civilized that 
nation, and raised it from ignorance and barbarism, to po- 
liteness, knowledge, and power, a man of a wonderful com- 
position and character, was born the 30th of May, 1672, 
and was son of the czar Alexis Michaelowitz by a second 
wife. Alexis dying in 1672, Feodor, or Theodore, his 
eldest son by his first wife,, succeeded to the throne, and 
died in 1682. Upon his decease, Peter, though but test 
years of age, was proclaimed czar, to the exclusion of John 
bis elder brother, who was of a weak body, and a weaker 
mind. The strelitzes, who were the established guard of 
the czars, as the janisaries are of the grand seigniors, made 
an insurrection in favour of John, at the instigation of the 
princess Sophia, who, being own sister to John, hoped, 
perhaps, to be sole regent, since John was incapable of 
acting ; or at least to enjoy a greater share of authority 
tinder John, than if the power was lodged solely in her 
half-brother Peter. The matter, however, was at last com- 
promised ; and it was agreed, that the two brothers should 
Jointly share the imperial dignity. The Russian education 
was, at that time, like the country, barbarous, so that Pes- 
ter had no advantages ; and the princess Sophia, who, with 
considerable talents, was a woman of great ambition and 
intrigue, took all imaginable pains to stifle bis natural de- 
sire of knowledge, to deprave and corrupt his mind, and to 
debase and enervate him with pleasures. Yet his abhor- 
rence of pageantry, and love of military exercises, disco>- 
•▼ered itself in his tenderest years ; and, to gratify this iV- 
clination, he formed a company of fifty men, commanded 
by foreign officers, and clothed and exercised after the 
'German manner. He entered himself among them in th^e 
'lowest post, and performed the duties of it with the utmost 
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dili^nceu. .tie ordered them entirely to forget that be was 
ezar, and paid the utmost deference and submission to the 
commanding officers. He lived upon his pay only, an4 
lay in a tent in the rear of his company. He was some 
time after raised to be a serjeaot, but only as he was en- 
!iitled to it by his merit ; for he would have punished his 
soldiers, had they discovered the least partiality in his 
favour : and he never rose otherwise, than as a soldier of 
fortune. The strelitzes looked upon ail this as the amuse- 
ment of a young prince : but the czar, who saw they were 
too formidable, and entirely in the interest of the princess 
.Sophia^ had secretly a design of crushing them ; which he 
wisely thou'ght could not be better effected, than by se- 
curing to himself a body of troops, more strictly disci- 
plined, and on.W'bose fidelity he could more fully rely. 

At the same time, he bad another project in view, of 
vast importance, and most difficult execution. The sight 
of a small Dutch vessel, which he had met with on a lake, 
where it lay useless and neglected, made a wonderful im- 
pression on his mind, and be conceived thoughts of forming 
.a navy ; a design, which probably then seemed next to 
impossible, even to himself*. His first care was to get 
Hollanders to build some small vessels at Moscow, and 
afterwards four frigates, of four guns each, on the lake of 
Pereslave. He had already taught them to combat one 
another ; and in order to instruct himself in naval affairs, 
he passed two summers successively on board English or 
Dutch ships, which set out from Archangel. In 161)5, the 
czar Johu died, and Peter became sole master of the em- 
pire. He began his reign with the siege of Asoph, then in 
the hands of the Turks, but did not take it till 1697. He 
.bad already sent for Venetians, to build gallies on the river 
Donj which might shut up the mouth of that river, and 
prevent the Turks from relieving the place. This gave 
•him a. stronger idea than ever, of the importance and ne- 
cessity of a naval force j yet he could have none but fo- 
reign ships, none at least but what he was obliged to em- 
ploy foreigners in building. He was desirous of 'surmount- 
ing these' disadvantages, but the affairs be projected were 

♦ See ** An Account of the Rise printed in the second voltin:ie of The 
and NaYal Power 6f Rugfia, or, the Present State and Keguiaiions of the 
of -the Httle Boat which gave Church of Buggia^’’ BjrTho* Cooseu 
rise to the Russian Fleet said to be M. A. 
wrilled by the eaar Peter 
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of too nenr and singular si nature to be so jQucb as cojtir 
sidered in his cboncil, nor were they proper to be comtnii* 
HiOatod. He resolved therefore singly to manage tbid 
bold undertaking ; with which view, in 1698, be sent an 
embassy to Holland, and went himself incognito in the 
retinue. He entered himself in the India admiralty-office 
at A:msterdam, caused himself to be in rolled in the list of 
ship-carpenters ; and worked in the yard with greater assi> 
duity than any body there. His quality was known to all ; 
and he was pointed at with a sort of veneration. King 
William, who was then in Holland, paid him all the respect 
that was due to his uncommon qualities ; and the czar’s 
disguise freed him from that which was merely ceremonious 
and troublesome. The czar worked with such success, as 
in a little time to pass for a good carpenter ; and afterwards 
studied the proportions of a ship. He then went into Eng- 
land ; where, in four months, he made himself a complete 
master in the art of ship-building, by studying the princi- 
ples of it mathematically, which he had no opportunity of 
learning in Holland. In England he met with a secdnd 
reception from king William ; who, to make him a present 
agreeable to his taste, and which might serve as a model of 
the art he was so very desirous to learn, gave him a magni- 
ficent yacht. He carried with him from England several 
English ship-builders and artificers, among w'hom was one 
whose name was Noy ; but the czar took also upon him- 
self the title of a master-builder, and was pleased to sub- 
mit to the conditions of that character. Thus he and Noy 
received orders from the lord high admiral of Russia, to 
build each of them a man of war ; and, in compliance with 
that order, the czar gave the first proof of bis art. He 
never ceased to pursue it, but had always a ship upon the 
stocks ; and, at his death, left one of the largest ships in 
Europe half-built. 

During the czar’s absence, the princess Sophia, being 
uneasy under her confinement, and meditating to regain 
that liberty which she had forfeited by former insurrections, 
found means to correspond with the strelitzes, who were 
now quartered at a distance from Moscow, and to instigate 
them to a -third rebellion in her favour. The news of this 
obliged him to hasten home : and, arriving at Moscow 
about the end of 1699, he executed terrible vengeance 
upon the ringleaders ; yet took no other satiifaction Of bis 
sister the princess, than by continuing her confinement in 
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Aubnei-y, : aiki hanging up the priest, who had carried 
her letters, on a gallows before her window.' In 1 700, he 
got together a body of standing forces, consisting of thirty 
^lousand foot ; and now the vast project which be had 
formed began to display itself in all parts. He first sent 
tbe chief nobility of his empire into foreign countries, to 
improve themselves in knowledge and learning : be opened 
his dominions, which till then had been shut up, and in-» 
vited all strangers who were capable of instructing bis 8ub> 
jects ; and he gave the kindest reception to ail land and 
sea officers, sailors, mathematicians, architects, miners, 
workers in metals, physicians, surgeons, and indeed ope- 
rators and artificers of every kind, who would settle in bis 
dominions. In the mean time, be had to do with a dull, 
heavy, untoward people ; so that it is no wonder, that pro- 
ceedings so new and strange should raise many discontents 
and tumults, and it was sometimes almost impossible with 
all his power to suppress them. 

One very singular reason, on which these discontents 
were growi^ed, was, that the Russians considered gran- 
deur and superiority, the czar’s great object, in no other 
light than as a power of doing evil. In 1700, being 
strengthened by an alliance with Augustus king of PolaiK), 
he made war upon Charles XII. of Sweden ; from conti- 
nuing which, he was not deterred by tbe ill success of bis 
first campaigns.: for he used to say, I know that my ar- 
mies must be overcome for a great while ; but even this 
will at last teach them to conquer.” Afterwards, however, 
he gained considerable advantages in I.ivonia and Ingria, 
provinces subject to the Swedes. His acquisitions here 
were so important, that they induced him to build a for- 
tress, whose port, situated on tbe Baltic, might be large 
enough to receive a fleet; and accordingly, in 1703, he 
laid the foundation of Petersburgb, now one of the strongest 
cities in Europe, which was to him what Alexandria was to 
Alexander. He waged war with tbe Swedes for several 
years, and, without ever gaining any considerable advan- 
tage, was frequently most miserably beat by them. But 
firmness of mind and perseverance were qualities pecu- 
liarly eminent in him ; and therefore at length, in 1 709, 
he obtained a complete victory over them in his own dcuni-i 
nions, at Pultowa. A great part of the Swedish army were 
made prisoners. The Swedish generals who were taken 
were constantly entertained at his own table; and one day. 
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Ivheu he had drunk a health to his masters who had in- 
structed him in the art of war, count RinschUd, a elidef 
officer among the prisoners, asked him, ** Who they were 
tvboui he honoured with so glorious a title ?” Yourselves, 
gentlemen,” said he. “Your majesty is very ungrateful 
then,” replied the count, “ to have so beaten your masters.” 
Upon wtiich the czar, to make them some reparation for 
this ingratitude, immediately gave orders that their swords 
should be returned them ; and treated them with the 
greatest generosity and goodness. Near 3000 Swedish 
officers, however, were dispersed up and down bis domi- 
nions, and particularly in Siberia, a country of vast ex- 
tent, and running as far as China ; and, having little pro- 
spect of returning to Sweden, they soon formed a kind of 
colony, and began to apply themselves to the various pro- 
fessions with which they were acquainted. Thus they for- 
warded the czar’s great purpose, in polishing and civilizing 
the ancient inhabitants of the country ; and many arts, 
which, although established at Moscow and Petersburgb, 
might not have reached Siberia a long time, were thus sud- 
denly established there. 

In the mean time, Petersburgb had risen into a large 
and powerful city ; and the king of Sweden having been 
obliged to fly from Pultowa to Bender in the Turkish do- 
minions tor refuge, the czar availed himself of his absence, 
by making a complete conquest of Livonia and Ingria ; to 
which he added Finland, and a part of Pomerania. The 
Turks having broken a truce they had concluded with him, 
he was inclosed by their army in 1712, on the banks of 
the Prutb ; and that in so disadvantageous a situation, that 
he seemed to be inevitably lost. While the army was 
under great consternation, the czarina Catherine projected 
an expedient for its deliverance. She sent to negociate 
with the grand vizir, and let him privately know, that a 
great sum of money was at his service : he was tempted, 
and the czar’s prudence completed the work. To per- 
petuate the memory of this event, he caused the czarina 
to institute the order of St. Catherine, of which she was 
declared sovereign, and into which none but women were 
to be admitted. The king of Sweden having at last quitted 
the Turkish dominions, in 1713, the czar found this for- 
midable enemy advancing to oppose him : but he was now 
atrengtbened by an alliance with the hing of Denmark. He 
carried the war into the duchy of Holstein, which was ia 
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allian<;e with the Swedes ; apd, in 17 14» obtained ever tbew 
1 ^ victorj’ at sea, near the coasts of Fioland, upon which he 
entered triumphantly with his deet into the haven of Be<i^ 
tersburgh. 

All this while he continued his pursuits after all kinds pf 
knowledge. He caused his engineers to draw the plan of 
every city, and to take designs of all the different machines 
which he had not in his own country. He instructed him^ 
self in husbandry, and in all sorts of trade, wherever he 
came. In 1716, h^ paid a visit, with his consort, to the 
king of Denmark at Copenhagen, where he spent three 
months. He visited there every school of the university, 
and all the men of letters : for, regardless of ceremony 
and pageantry, which he hated, it was indifferent to him, 
whether they waited on him, or he went to them. He 
coasted every day some part of the kingdoms of Denmark 
and Sweden, attended by two engineers ; surveyed all the 
windings, sounded every part of the straits, and afterwards 
had the whole so exactly described in charts, that not -so 
much as the smallest shelf or bank of sand escaped his ob> 
servation. From Copenhagen he went to Hamburgh, Han- 
over, Wolfenbuttle, and from thence to Holland. Here he 
left the czarina, and went to France in 1717 ; and, in June 
that year, visited the royal academy of sciences at Paris, where 
he. was entertained by seeing the latest invented and most 
curious machines and experiments. He was no sooner re- 
turned to his own dominions, than he signified -his inclina- 
tion of becoming a member of that society ; and the aca- 
demy having made their most respectful acknowledgments 
for the great honour he did them, he wrote them a letter 
with his own hand. These particulars may be seen in the 
history of that academy for 1720 : the academy sent him 
every year a volume of their proceedings, to which, as an 
academician, he was entitled ; and he always accepted it 
with pleasure, as from his brethren. 

It would be endless to enumerate all the various estab- 
lishments, for which the Russians are indebted to this great 
emperor : Fontenelle has recorded some of the principal, 
which are, 1. A body of 100,000 foot, under as regular a 
discipline as any in Europe. 2. A navy of forty ships of 
the line, and 200 gallies. 3. Fortifications in all main 
towns, and an excellent civil government in the great ci- 
tiesj which before were as dangerous in the night, as the 
ipost unfrequented deserts. 4. An academy for naval 
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aS^irs atid navigation^ where all the nobility are obliged 
to sOnd' some of their children. 5., Colleges at Moscow, 
Petersburgh, and Kiof, for languages, polite literature, 
and mathematics ; and schools in the villages, where the 
children of the peasants are taught to read and write* 6. 
A college of physicians, and*a noble dispensatory at Mos- 
cow, which furnishes medicines to the great cities, and to 
the armies; whereas before there was no physician but 
the czar's, and no apothecary in all his dominions. 7. 
Public lectures in anatomy, a word never heard before in 
Russia. Voltaire relates, that the czar had studied this 
branch of knowledge under Ruysch at Amsterdam ; aud 
made such improvements under this master, as to perform 
even chirurgical operations himself. He afterwards pur- 
chased the cabinet of that anatomist, which contained an 
immense collection of the most curious, instructive* and 
uncommon preparations. 8. An observatory, not only for 
the use of astronomers, but as a repository for natural cu- 
riosities. 9. A physic garden, to be stocked with plants, 
not only from all parts of Europe, but from Asia, Persia, 
and even the distant parts of China. 10. Printing-houses, 
where be abolished their old barbarous characters, which, 
through the great number of abbreviations, were almost 
become unintelligible. II. Interpreters for all the lan- 
guages of Europe ; and likewise for the Latin, Greek, 
Turkish, Kalmuc, Mogul, and Chinese. 12. A royal li- 
brary, composed of three very large collections, which be 
purchased in England, Holstein, and Germany. 

These, and many more, were particular institutions 
and establishments : but the czar made general reforma- 
tions, to which indeed the other were only subservient. 
He changed the architecture of his country, which was 
ugly and deformed ; or, more properly, he first introduced 
that science into his dominions. He sent for a great num- 
ber of pictures from Italy and France ; and thus instructed 
in the art of painting a people, who knew no more of it, 
than what they could collect from the wretched daubing of 
men who painted the imaginary beads of saints. He sent 
ships laden with merchandize to Genoa and Leghorn, 
which returned freighted with marble and statues : and 
pope Clement XI. pleased with his taste, presented him 
with a fine antique, which the czar, not caring to trust by 
sea, ordered to be brought to Petersburgh by land. Reli- 
gion was not neglected in this general reform : ignorance 
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and superstition, had over-run it so much, that it soareeljr 
merited the name of Christian. The czar introduced knoiv** 
ledge, where it was miserably wanted ; and this knowledge 
enabled him to abolish, at least in a considerable degree, 
&st8, miracles, and saint-worship. He ventured further 
than to the correction of rites : he abolished the pa- 
triarchate, though much independent of him ; and thus 
got rid of a power, which was always interrupting and dis- 
concerting his measures. He took away part of the reve- 
nues of those churches and monasteries which be thought 
too wealthy ; and, leaving only what was necessary for their 
subsistence, added the overplus to his own demesnes. He 
made many judicious ecclesiastical canons, and ordered 
preaching in the Russian language. Lastly, he established 
a general liberty of conscience throughout his dominions. 
There is oue mure reformation, and perhaps as necessary 
and useful as any of the former, which he made even in 
his last illness, though it was exceedingly painful. When 
the senators and great personages, then about him, men- 
tioned tbe various obligations which Russia lay under to 
him, for abolishing ignorance and barbarism, and intro- 
ducing arts and sciences, be told them, that he had forgot 
to reform one of the most important points of all, namely, 
tile mai-adininistratioii of justice, occasioned by the tedious 
and litigious chicanery of the lawyers ; and signed an order 
from bis bed, limiting the determination of all causes to 
eleven days, which was immediately sent to all the courts 
of his empire. 

This wonderful man died of the strangury, caused by 
an iinpusthurne in the neck of his bladder, Jan. 28, 1725, 
aged fifty-three. He was tali, and remarkaiily well shaped; 
had a noble countenance, eyes sparkling with vivacity, and 
a robust constitution. His judgment was sound, which, as 
Voltaire has observed, may justly be deemed tbe foundation 
of ail real abilities : and to this solidity was joined an active 
disposition, which led him into the most arduous under- 
takings. Whoever reflects upon the interruptions, diffi- 
culties, and oppositions, that must unavoidably occur in 
civilizing and reforming a large and barbarous empire, 
must suppose the czar to have been, as indeed he really 
was, a man of tbe greatest firmness and perseverance^ His 
education was far from being worthy of his genius it had 
.been spoiled by the princess Sophia, whose interest it was 
that be should be immersed in licentious excesses. How- 
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ever, 'in ifpite of bed example, and even his own strong 
propensity to pleasure, his natural desire of knowledge and 
magnanimity of soul broke through all habits ; nay, they 
broke through something even greater than habits. It is 
remarkable, that from his childhood he had such a. dread 
of water, as to be seized with a cold sweat and with con- 
vulsions, even in being obliged to pass over a brook. The 
cause of this aversion is thus related : When he was about 
five years of age he was carried in the spring season over a 
dam, where there was a water-fall or cataract. He wao* 
iisleep in his mother’s lap, but the noise and rushing of 
the water frightened him so much that it brought on a 
fever ; and, after his recovery, he retained such a dread 
of that element, that he could not bear to see any standing 
water, much less to hear a running stream. Yet such was 
the force of his resolution, that he gradually conquered 
this antipathy, and his aversion of water was afterwards 
changed into an excessive fondness for that element. He 
had a son who lived to be a man ; but this son engaging 
with his mother, whom Peter had divorced in 1692, and 
other malcontents, in a conspiracy against his father in 
1717, was condemned to die. He saved the executioners 
the trouble by dying a natural death ; and an account of 
this unfortunate prince, with original papers, was pub- 
lished by the czar himself. The title of it, as it stands in 
the second volume of the “ Present State of Russia,” trans- 
lated from the German, and printed at London, 1722, in 
8vo, runs thus : “ A Manifesto of the Criminal Process of 
the Czarewitz Aiexi Petrowitz, judged and published at 
St. Petersburg, the 25th of June, 1718, translated from 
the Russian original, and printed by order of his czarisb 
majesty at the Hague, 1718.” The czar composed several 
pieces upon naval affairs; and his name must therefore be 
added to the short catalogue of sovereigns who have fa- 
voured the public with their writings. 

The czarina, his widow, whom he nominated his suc- 
cessor, was, upon bis death, immediately acknowledged 
empress of Russia by the several estates of the empire. 
The history of this lady is rather extraordinary. She was 
born in Livonia, in 1684; and losing her parents, who 
were of low condition, she became destitute. The parish- 
clerk, who kept a school, took her into his house, and 
supported her; till Dr. Gluck, minister of Marienburg, 
happening to come to that village, eased the clerk of the 
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gvl, whom he liked exceedingly, and carried her 
Mrith him. Dr. Gluck treated her almost in the same man*- 
ner as if she had been his own daughter ; and not only bad 
her taught spinning and sewing, but instructed her also 
himself iu literature above her sex, and especially in the 
German language. At length a Livonian serjeant in th^ 
Swedish army, fell passionately in love with her, and she 
agreed to marry him : but the next day the Russians made 
themselves masters of Marienburg ; and the general, cast> 
ing his eyes accidentally on Catherine, and observing 
something very striking in her air and manner, took her 
then under his protection, and afterwards into his ser- 
vice. Some time after, she was advanced to be a house* 
keeper to prince MenzikofF, who was the general’s patron ; 
and there the czar seeing her, she made such an impression 
on him that he married her. She was taken at Marienburg 
in 1702, and married to the czar in 1710: what became of 
her former husband, the serjeant, is not known. She was 
& woman of wonderful abilities and address, and a very fit 
consort for such a man as Peter the Great. It has been 
already observed in what manner she rescued him from 
i^uin by her management, when he was surrounded by the 
Turks : and he seems to have made her the partner of bis 
councils and undertakings, as well as of bis bed. He 
shewed the high opinion he bad of her by nominating her 
to succeed him ; but she died in little more than two years 
after him. She had several daughters by the czar ; the 
youngest of which, Elizabeth, after the heirs of the elder 
branches were extinct, ascended the throne in 1741.‘ 
PETERS (Hugh), a noted fanatic in the time of Charles 
I. was the son of a merchant at Fowey, in Cornwall, and 
was some time a member of Trinity college, in Cambridge 
whence, it is said, be was expelled for irregular behaviour; 
but this expulsion must have taken place after he had takeu 
both his degrees, that of A. B. in 1618, and of A. M. in 
1622. He afterwards betook himself to the stage, where 
be acquired that gesticulation and bulToonery which he so 
often practised in the pulpit. He was admitted into holy 
orders by Dr. Mountaine, bishop of London, and was for a 
considerable time lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, in that city ; 
but, being prosecuted for criminal conversation with another 

> Voltaire’s Hist, of Peter the Great. — Modern Umverial iUstor;.— Faa* 
teazle’s £lo£«v*>Co.i(e’a Travels.*— Tooke’a Russia. 
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Blanks wife, he ffed to Rotterdam, where he was pastor to? 
the English church, together with the learned Dr. William 
Ames, who, it is probable, either did not know, or did 
not believe the report of his being prosecuted for adultery*. 
He afterwards went to America, and after a residence of 
seven j-ears, returned to England at a time when nien of 
his character were sure of employment. He became, 
therefore, a violent declaimer against Charles I. and in fa- 
vour of all the measures of the republican party ; and Crom- 
well found him one of his most useful tools with the army 
and the lower classes of the people. When king Charles 
was brought to London for bis trial, Hugh Peters, as sir 
William Warwick says, “ was truly and really his gaoler.” 
'Dr. Kennet informs us that he bore a colonel’s commis'sion 
in the civil war ; that be was vehement for the death of 
the king ; that it was strongly suspected that he was one 
of his masked executioners, and that one Hulet was the 
other. After the restoration he was executed with the 
other regicides. His character appears to have been in all 
respects unworthy of his religious profession ; what can he 
alleged in his favour may be seen in our authorities.* 

PETIS DE LA CROIX (FflANCis), an agreeable French 
writer and learned Orientalist, was born in 1654 . After a 
suitable education he became the king of France’s secre- 
tary, and interpreter for Oriental languages, and succeeded 
his father in those offices, which, his countrymen’ inform 
us, he was eminently well qualified to fill. To a very con- 
siderable share of general learning, he added an integrity 
and firmness of mind which enabled him to resist the im- 
portunities of corruption in a very remarkable instance. 
He had great offers made to him if he would insert in the 
treaty between the Algerines and Lewis XIV. that the six 
hundred thousand livres, to be received by the latter, 
should be paid in Tripoli crowns, which would have made 
a difference of a sixth part. But this he rejected with con- 
tempt, although the trick could not have been discovered, 
or known to any except those who were to profit by it. 

His own court,- however, imposed a duty upon him more 
congenial to his disposition, and highly conducive to the 
'advancement of bis favourite studies. In compliance with 

♦ Peterg published “ Amesii Lectiones in Psalmos, cum Epist. Dedic.” Lond. 
■l64’7, 8w. 

'Life by Harris.— Brook’s Lives of the Paritsns.— Burnet’s 'Own Tlmes..-- 
Barwick’s Life, &c.— ttranger. 
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his royal raaster^s commands, he undertook several voyages 
to the East, and to Africa, and performed some negocia-: 
tions sd much to the satisfaction of Louis XI V. that, be- 
sides other rewards of his merit, he was appointed in 1 693 
Arabic professor in the royal college, which he held until 
'his death in 1713. 

■ .Besides the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Tartarian 
languages, he was acquainted with the Ethiopian and Ar- 
menian. . His “ Persian Tales” were first published after 
his death in five small volumes, in 1722. His own account 
of them was, that they were Indian plays, turned into Per- 
sian stories by the dervice Modes, who communicated 
them to him, and gave him leave to transcribe them. Those 
who are acquainted with the Arabian Tales will perceive 
the similarity of the present, in which we have the same 
method, the same taste, and the same design, with this 
only difference, that in the Arabian Nights, a prince is 
pre|7 assessed against women, and in the Persian Tales, a 
princess affects the same aversion to men. Of these 
“ 7 ales” we have an English translation, which has often 
been reprinted. His other works were T'he History of 
Timur bee, or the great Tamerlan,” 1722, 4 vols. 12mo; 
“ 7’he State of the Ottoman Empire, 3 vols. 12mo; the 
History of Gfenghizcan w'hich have all been published, 
but he left other translations, which are yet in manuscript. 
His son Alexander Louis Maria, was also professor of 
Arabic in the royal college, and translated the canon of 
Soliman II. for the instruction of Mourad IV. He died in 
1751, aged fifty-three. * 

PETIT (Anthony), a celebrated French anatomist, wa» 
born in 1708, at Orleans, and received the degree of doctor 
of physic at Paris, in November 1746. He was elected a 
member of the royal academy of sciences in 1760. His 
talents in the practice of his profession procured for him 
the appointment of inspector of military hospitals in 1768^ 
and in the following year he was appointed professor of 
anatomy and surgery at the king's garden, where his 
science and eloquence attracted a crowd of auditors. In 
1775 he was succeeded by M. Vicq d’Azyr in the duties of 
this chair, while be remained titular professor. He died 
in 1794. He was author of the following works ; viz. Let- 
tre d’uu Medecin de Montpellier, au sujet de rezameft. 


^ Mpreri*— Piett Hist. 
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public que )e Sleiir Louis a sabi a saint C^rtief en 174>9» 
pour servir d’Eclaircissement a ce qu’en 4it M. Fr6ron,” 
1749, 4to. Discours sur la Ciiirurgie,” an introductory 
lecture delivered at the schools of medicine, 1757 ; “ Con- 
sultation en faveur des Naissances tardives,” 1764, 8vo ; 
** Premier et seconde Rapport en faveur de I’Inoculation,” 
1766 ^ Sv'o ; “ Deux Consultations Medico-legales,” rela- 
tive to a case of supposed self-murder, and to a supposed 
infanticide, 1767. He also edited “ Anatomic Cliirnrgi- 
cale publid cidevant par Jean Palfin,” 1763, 2 tom. 8vo. * 
PETIT (John Lewis), a celebrated surgeon, was born 
at Paris, March 13, 1674. From his childhood he dis- 
played uncommon acuteness, and received his first instruc- 
tions in anatomy from M. ile Littre, a celebrated anatomist, 
who resided in his father’s house. Under this master he 
made such rapid progress, that he had scarcely attained the 
age of twelve, when M. de Littre found that he might be 
intrusted with the care of his anatomical theatre. He after- 
waruJs studied surgery under Castel and Mareschal, and 
was admitted master in 1700. In the course of no long 
time he became the first practitioner in Paris, and was con- 
sulted in all cases of importance ; and there were few ope- 
rations of dirticuity and delicacy which he did not super- 
intend, or actually perform ; and his hand and his counsels 
were alike successful. Such a reputation soon extended 
throughout Europe. In 172G he was sent for by tlie king 
of PoiaiuJ, and again in 1734 by Don Ferdinand, after- 
wards king of Spam : he re-established the health of both 
these princes, who endeavoured to retain him near their 
persons with the oiVt r of great rewards, but could not over- 
come his attachment to his native place. Among his pro- 
fessional honours was that of member of the academy of 
sciences, director of the academy of surgery, censor and 
royal professor at the schools, and fellow of tiie royal so- 
ciety of London. He died at Paris, April 20, 1750, aged 76, 
regretted as much for his private virtues as his public ser- 
vices.— He communicated many memoirs to the academy of 
sciences, and several to the academy of surgery, which 
were printed in their first volume. His only separate pub- 
lication was his “ Traite des Maladies des Os,” printed at 
Paris in 1705, in 12mo, and frequently reprinted, with 
additions. An edition in 1758, in two volumes, l2mo, was 
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ptd>lifihed <b]r M. Ant. Louis, with an historicid and. e«ftii;al 
essay respecting it subjoined; and bis pupil, M; Lesuejr 
pSddistied his posthumous works in 1774, with the ritie of 
Trait4 des Maladies Chirurgicales et des Operations quit 
. leur conviennent,’* in three vols. 8ro, with many plASeS' 
of cbirurgical instruments. His treatise on the bones in- 
volved him in several controversies ; but the only chagrin 
which be felt arose from finding Winslow, who, as censor 
royal, had approved the work, retract his approbation, in 
a letter inserted in the Journal des Savans for May 1725. ^ v 
PETIT (Peter),' a considerable mathematician and phi- 
losopher of France, was born at Montlu 5 on, in the diocese 
of Bourges, in 1598, according to some, but iU 1600 ac- 
cording to' others. He first cultivated the mathematics and 
philosophy in the place of bis nativity ; but in 1633 be re- 
paired to Paris, to which place his reputation had procured 
him an invitation. Here he became highly celebrated for 
his ingenious writings, and for his connections with Pascal,. 
Des Cartes, Mersenne, and the other great men of that 
time. He was employed on several occasions by cardinal 
Kichelieu ; particularly to visit the sea-ports, with the title 
of the king’s engineer ; and was also sent into Italy upon 
the king’s business. He vras at Tours in 1640, where he 
married ; and was afterwards made intendant of the fortifi- 
cations. Baillet, in his Life of Des Cartes, says, that Pe-. 
tit had a great genius for mathematics ; that he excelled 
particularly in astronomy ; and had a singular passion for 
experimental philosophy. About 1637 he returned to 
Paris from Italy, when the dioptrics of Des Cartes were 
much spoken of. He read them, and communicated bis 
objections to Mersenne, with whom he wras intimately ac- 
quainted, and yet soon after embraced the principles of 
Des Cartes, becoming not only his friend, but bis partiraa 
and defender. He was intimately connected with Pasc'td^ 
with whom he made at Bouen the same experiments con*- 
cerning the vacuum, which Torricelli had before made in 
Italy ; and was assured of their truth by frequent repeti* 
dons. This was in 1646 and 1647; and though there ap* 
pears to be a long interval fr^m this date to the time of hss 
death, we meet with no other memoirs of his life. He dioil 
August 20, 1667, at Laguy, near Paris, whither he hadi 
retired for some time before his decease. * 

* Elof; IMst. Ji«t.4e M«dicnw«— Best’s Gjrfitopedia. 
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aatronomidal subjects; the principal sof. which are, U ** OhMN'' 
iiologieal Discourse,’’ &c. 163-6, '4tx3y .i<Q< defence' of Se^ir 
)i^r. ‘ >2. ^^Trcatise on. the Proportional. Com pMeses.”.^ 3. 
'^-On the -Weight and Magnitude? of Metals.” 4. **'Oon*-* 
stsraction' and Use of the Artillery Calibers.” <5, ^ On .a 
‘^canim.” 6. “ On Eclipses.” 7. ** On Remedies against 
the Jaundations of the Seine, at Paris.” 8. On the Jitoc- 
tion of the Ocean with the Mediterranean Sea,, by meanj^of 
the rivers’ Aude and Garonne.” 9. On Comets.’’- ' -lO. 
^ On the proper. Day for celebrating Easter,” 11. *^ On 
the nature of Heat and Cold,” &c. * 

> PETIT i( Peter), another very learned. Frendiman, was 
born at Paris in 1617, and brought up to the profession of 
physic; in which faculty he took a doctor’s degree at Mont- 
pellier: bat, afterwards returning to Paris, neglected the 
practice' of it, and gave himself up entirely to the study of 
polite literature. He lived some time with the .first presi- 
dent Lauooignon, as preceptor to his sons; and afterwards 
with mens. Nicolai, first president of the chamher of ac- 
cernits, as a man of letters and companion. He spent the 
greatest part of his life in composing ; and had a wonder- 
ful facility with his pen, which enabled him to write much. 
He was deeply read in the ancient Greek and Latin au- 
thors, and joined to his skill in these, an uncommon know- 
ledge in philosophical matters. He died in 1687,* aged 
seventy. 

He wrote much, both in verse and prose, but in Latin 
only.’ His first production seems to have been, 1. “ An 
Elegy upon the Death of Gabriel Naude, in 1653.” In 
1660, be published in 8vo, 2. “ De motu animalium spon- 
taneo liber uousi” Petit was a great partisan for the Pe- 
ripatetic philosophy ; and, in this as well as some ether 
works of the same kind, he has strenuously supported the 
principles of Aristotle, and combated those of Des Cartes. 
3^^: Epistolae Apologeticae A. Menjoti de variis sectis am- 

pkectendis examen : ad . medicos Parisienses, autore Adri- 
ano Scauro, D. M. 166 C,” 4to. Menjot had maintained' 
th»t' a main should attach himself to no particular sect, but 
take.frbtn each whatever be found good. This sentimentdid 
not .plea^: Petit, and he opposed it in this work under the 
fictitious name of Scaurus. He published the same year, in 

• Cbatt4»pie.-— 'HuttiMilS'.DictiMUur5r. — Mlceiop, ryls. XI **><1 XX. 
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f«igoed name of Maritiua SttftiietiSi^H 4. 
d^ldgik pro genuitste fragmenti Satj^ici Petrooianl'i*^i 
^foh liitdriMk VaJesiiM than, and tbe< best cricies ‘siaefev 
have agreed to reject as spurious. Euthyphmif was anoM 
thfi^ assumed- natne» under which he puhdishadj 5 . ^ De 
nora coratidohim^nMn^boruia ratione per transfusioneinaanw 
guinis,’* in 16^7, 4to. He there rejects this n^ethod aif 
cure, which was approved by many physicians of thisitinie, 
and supports bis own opinion with much elegance: and 
learoifig; In 16&S, were published at Utrecdst,' in Svey 
6. ** Miscellauearutn Observationum, libri iv.*' These'are. 
verbal criticisms upon various authors, and diew great ac-i- 
curacy as weii as profound erudition^ The same year at 
iPeris came out in 8vo, 7. ** Selectorum Poematum, libri ii, 
ACcessit Dissertatio de Furore Poetico.” The dissertatioa 
is curious, and the poems have merit enough to rank him 
with Rapin, Menage, and the best writers of modem Latin 
po«iy.- 8. ** De Amazonibus Dissertatio,’* Paris, t68&^ 
12100. The edition of Amsterdam, 1687, 12mo, is pre- 
ferable, there being additions by the author, and critical 
observations by M. de la Monnoye. 9. ** De natura et 
moribus Anthropopbagorum Dissertatio,*' at Utrecht, 1688, 
Svo. A curious and learned work. 10. ** In tres priores 
Aretei libros Comroentarii : Una cum disseitatiuncula de 
Petiti vita, et copioso in eosdem Commentarios indioe, 
1726,** 4to. It was Maittaire, who published this post- 
humous work, and placed the life of Petit at tt)e head of 
it. There are several works of this author, but %ve have 
,, mentioned the most important. Care must be taken, if» 
the mean time, not to confound him with the preceding 
Peter Petit, who was his contemporary.* 

PETIT (Francis Pourfour du), a learned physician. 
Was born June 24, 1664, at Paris. He attended the hos- 
pitals of the army, but settled at Paris after the peace. of 
Utrecht in 1513; Was admitted into the academy of seiea<f 
ees in 1722, and acquired great reputation, particularly by 
hie skill in -disorders of the eyes. M. Petit invented aa 
for measaring the parts of the e^e, -and 
Sever# other mstruments to direct the hand in its ofm*- 
radons upon that d#icaee organ. He diod at Paris J^ne. 
18^ 9741^ aged 77'. His works, which ‘ure written 
thOf^olettrOtess stylo, are^ **TroiB> Letues *d^un M«de<sio .< 
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d£» HLospiton*' da^ Hoi" & tin «utre Medeein de aea^ amia»' ^ 
su¥.;un Nataveau Systeme du Cerreau,” Nafnur, 1710, 4^0. 
** Pissertation sur une Nouveile Methode de faire PQpera^ 
tioD de la Catai^te,’* Par. 1727, J2 iqc£. ** Latire dans 
laqtifelle il est ddmontr^ qne la Crystallin est fort pjcds de 
rUfl^de, et ou Ton rappoitede .nouvelles pjeuves de liOpe-' 
rajbtsn de la Cataracte,” 172^, 4to. ** Lettres eontenant 
des H&flex’ions sur ceqtie M. Hecquet, M«D. a fait impri* 
mer touch ant les Maladies des Yeux,*’ 1729^ 4to. ** Letrr 
tr^ eonteoant des Reflexions sur les Decouvertes faites 
Slur des Yeux,” 1732, 4to. ’ 

PETIT .<Samuel), or PETITUS, a celebrated scholair, 
was bom at Nismes in 1594. He studied at Geneva, with 
a imecess so uncommon, that, at the age of seventeen, he 
was 'admitted to the sacred ministry. Soon after^ be . was - 
raiscxi to the professorships of theology, and of Greek and 
Hebrew in that city, where he passed the chief part of his 
lift,' and where be died in December ie45, at the age of 
fifty-one. . He has left behind him several works of great 
learning. For instance, 1. ** Miscellanea,” Paris, 1630, 
4tD^ in nine books, containing corrections of passages Ini 
a vast number of ancient authors. 2. Eclogse Chrono- . 
logicae,” Paris, 1632, 4to. 3. Varijje Lectiones,” Paris, 
1633, 4to. This is in four books, three of which are em- 
ploy^ on the customs, ceremonies, &c. of the Old and 
New Testament. 4. ** Leges Attics,*’ first publislied at 
Paris, tn 1615, but again in 1635, &,c. This is a work of 
the highest reputation, and having been enriched by the. 
subsequent remarks of Palmerius^ Salvini, Duker, . and 
Wesseling, was reprinted in 1742, fol. In this shape, it 
forms a third volume of the collection entitled “ Jurispru- , 
dentia Romana et Attica,” published by Heineccius, Du- 
ker, and Wesseling. Petit was the author also of other 
publications of less consequence, but all evincing profound . 
and extensive learning. His character was not less ainia-.. 
blej than bis accomplishments were extraordinary. Hq 
was. mild and gentle in an uncommon degree. It is related : 
of him, that going once from curiosity into a syni^ogue at . 
Avignon, a rabbin, supposing himself free from all danger , 
of detection, railed against him in Hebfew, in a very gross 
mainner.' Petit, without any auger, coolly answered him 
iatbe same language, and thus covered the assail an t.4«Kith 

I Sloy, Out. Hut. Medici ttSi '»» Moreri. 
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confusion. In answer to the apologies and ex‘6ti'ses bf ttlc 
Je'Wy he only, in a mild manner, exhorted him to embrace 
Christianity.' 

■ PETIT-DIDIER (Matthew), a celebrated Benedictine, 
of the congregation of St. Vannes, was born December 18, 
1659, at St, Nicholas in Lorrain. He taught philosophy 
and theology in the abbey de St. Michael ; was made ab- 
bot of Senones 1715, and bishop of Macra 1726. He died 
June 14, 1728, aged 69. The principal among his nu- 
merous works are, 3 vols. 8vo, of “ Remarks on M, Dupin’s 
Ecclesiastical Library and “ An Apology for M. Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters,” in seventeen letters. This xvork he 
afterwards disavowed in a letter to cardinal Corra'diiii, 
dated September 30, 1726, where he declares that these 
seventeen letters have been rashly and falsely attributed 
to him ; but I’Avocat says, that it is nevertheless certain 
that he wrote them. He wrote also a treatise “ On the 
Pope’s Infallibility',” in favour of the Holy See, and against 
the liberties of the Gallican church, Luxemburg, 1724, 
12mo; and a “Dissertation on the Council of Cot»stance,” 
1725, 1 2mu. He not only accepted the constitution “ Uni- 
genitus,” but wrote in its defence, and by that means 
gained the abbey of Senones, which the person to whom it 
had lapsed disputed with him.‘ 

PETITOT (John), a celebrated painter, was born at, 
Geneva in 1607, of a father who was a sculptor and archi- 
tect, and who, after having passed part of his life in Italy, 
retired to that city. His son was designed to be a jeweller; 
and, by frequent employment in enamelling, acquired so 
fine a taste, and so precious a tone of colouring, that Bor- 
dier, who afterwards became his brother-in-law, advised 
him to attach himself to portrait, believing be might push 
his art on still to greater lengths ; and though both the one 
and the other wanted several colours which they could not 
bring to bear the fire, yet they succeeded to admiration. 
Petitot painted the heads and hands, in which his colour- 
ing was excellent ; Bordier painted the hair, the draperies, 
and the grounds. These two friends, agreeing in their 
work and their projects, set out for Italy. The long stay 
they made there, frequenting the best chemists, joined to 
a strong desire of learnings improved them in the prepara- 

^ Blount’s Centura. -«*Co1onie(ii Galtia Orietttali8«^SAxii Omo- 
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of their <?cdQMrs ; but the completion of their success 
roust be ascribed to a journey, they afterwards made . to 
England. There they found sir Theodore Mayerne, phy- 
sician to Charles I. and a great chemist ; who had by his 
.experiments discovered the principal colours to be used for 
enamel, and the proper means of vitrifying them. These 
by their beauty surpassed all the enamelling of Venice and 
Limoges. Mayerne introduced Petitot to the king, who 
retained him in his service, and gave him a lodging in White- 
hall. Here he painted several portraits after Vandyck, in 
which he was guided by that excellent master, who was 
then in London ; and his advice contributed greatly to the 
ability of Petitot, whose best pieces are after Vandyck. 
King Charles often went to see him work ; as he took a 
pleasure both in painting and chemical experiments, to 
which his physician had given him a turn. Petitot painted 
t^at monarch and the whole royal family several times. 
The distinguished favour shewn him by that prince was 
only interrupted by his unhappy and tragical end. This 
was a terrible stroke to Petitot, who did not quit the royal 
family, but followed them in their flight to Paris, where 
h.e was looked on as one of their most zealous servants. 
,'Duriqg the four years that Charles II. stayed in France, 
he visited Petitot, and often eat with him. Then it was, 
that his uame became eminent, and that all the court of 
France grew fond of being painted in enamel. .When 
.Charles II. returned to England, Louis XIV. retained Pe- 
titot in his service, gave him a pension, and a lodging in 
the gallery of the Louvre. These new favours, added to 
a considerable fortune he had already acquired, encouraged 
him to marry in 1661 . Afterwards Bordier became his 
brother-in-law, and ever remained in a firm union w.it,h 
him : they lived together, till their families growing too 
numerous, obliged them to separate. Their friendship was 
founded on the harmony of their sentiments and their reci- 
procal merit, much more than a principle of interest. 
They had gained, as a reward for their discoveries and their 
labours, a million of livres, which they divided at Paris ; 
and they continued friends without ever having a quarrel, 
or .even a misunderstanding, in the space of fifty years. 

. pe.titot copied at Paris several portraits of Mignard and, 
iLe ISrun ; yet his talent was not only copying a portrait 
with .an -exact-resemblance, but also designing a bead most 
perfectly after nature. To tbii^t he also joined a softness. 
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imH 'of cDtouritig, which' will fitevet chAn^f'’lPllii4 

*#111 ^vOT’ -rontier ^his works vaiuablev He paititeo 

Mttry AnnO of Austria his mother, and Mary Hheit^ 
'-tils wlfb^, ' several times. he was a zealous prOteatktf^ 
lOid full of apprehensions at the revocation of thO ^Odict^ 
Nantz in 1685, be demanded the king’s permission ter^- 
tire to Geneva ; who finding him urgent, and fearing he 
should escape, cruelly caused him to be arrested, and sent 
to Fort I’Ev^que, where the bishop of Meauk Was a|)- 
pointed to instruct him. Yet neither the eloquence '6f 
Bossuet, no? the terrors of a dungeon, could prevail. ^ He 
was not convinced, but the vexation and confinement thr<^ 
him into a fever; of which the king being infoVtiied, 
ordered him to released. He nO sooner found himself at 
liberty, than he escaped with his wife to Geneva, after'a 
residence at Paris of thirty -six years. His children Ve- 
maining in that City, and fearing the king’s resentmel^i 
threw themselves on his mercy, and implored his protec- 
tion. The king received them favourably, and told thein 
he could forgive an old man the whim of desiring to be 
buried with his fathers v. 

When Petitot returned to his own country, he cultivated 
his art WiUi great ardour, and had the satisfaction of pre- 
- serving to the end of his life the esteem of all connoisseurs. 
The king and queen of Poland, desirous to have their pic- 
tures copied by Petitot, though then above eighty, sent the 
originals to Paris, believing him to be there. The gentle- 
man who was charged with the commission went on tq 
Geneva. The queen was represented on a trophy holding 
the king’s picture. As there were two beads in the same 
piece, they gave him a hundred louis d’ors ; and he exe- 
cuted it as if he had been in the flower of his age. 'I%e 
concourse of his friends, and the resort of the curious who 
came to see him, was so great,- that he was obliged to qhit 
Geneva, and retire to Vevay, a little town in the canton 
of Berne, where he worked in quiet. He was al^ut &e 

. ^ Lord ^Qrford relatc^s tbk ilk a.maii- the Hnae, for ^ but a 

»•!* very diflfejrciit from his usual flip- flat whticrsui cannot depreciate the 
|iancy whci« matters of religioik ’ are glory of a ^ulefSor, iwhd had f^ufllbred 
unearned. llis saj« my imiiruoinmfato Te8iue4Al<^<iaR€e^ 

author good- ^ sacrificed the .en^oJuineuU of caurt^^fa- 
nesB, and told them', he willingty for- vour toihe'upilghtnessdtbiaconsctedce* 
gave an old man who had a whim of Petitot did not wish to be buried with 
being buried a ith hb fatbera. ^ I tils fhthdrsy btit td die it|.^heilri^ligion«’’ 

doubt but this is given, and passed at ^ t i 
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-|^jptii|!e of wife^ when a disteoiper earned jiha,iiiK^%i 
<0 1 691 , aged eighty-four. Hia iiie was idiiiajpi 
aaempiaiy* and his end was the same* He pmueiTed rfafs 
usual candour and ease of temper to bis last Jiour. 
bad seventeen children by his marriage ; but only ^ one >of 
bis aons applied himself to painting, who settled in Lon* 
don. His father sent him several of his wmrks to serve 
.him for models. This son died a good many years ago, 
and his family settled in Dublin, but whether any are now 
remaining we know not. 

Petitot may be called the inventor of painting in enanud; 
Ibr tliough ^rdier, his brotber>in-law, made several at* 
tempts before him, and sir Theodore Mayerne bad facili* 
tai^ the means of employing the most beautiful colours, 
it was still Peritot who completed the work ; which under 
bis hand acquired such a degree of perfection, as to sor* 
pass miniature, and even equal painting in oil. He noade 
use of gold and silver plates, and rarely enamelled on cop- 
per. When he first came in vogue, his price was twenty 
louis a>head, which he soon raised to forty. His custom 
was, to carry a painter with him, who painted the piettupe 
iU; oil ; after which Petitot sketched out his work, which 
be always finished after the life. When be painted the 
king of France, he took those pictures that most resembled 
him fur bis patterns ; and the. king afterwards gave him a 
sitting or two to finish bis work. He laboured with great 
assiduity, and never laid down his pencil but with reluct* 
ance ; saying, that he always found new beauties in his 
art to charm him. ‘ 

PETIT-PI FD (Nicholas), a learned doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, was born in 1630, of a respectable family at Parts. 
He was connsellor clerk to the Cb^telet, and curate of the 
parish of St. Martial, and died sub-chanter and canon of 
the church of Pans, 1705, aged 75, leaving a learned 
work, entitled Du Droit et des Prerogatives des Eccle* 
aiasiiques, dans I’administratioii de la justice seculaire,** 
4to. This was occasioned by M. Petit-Pied having offered 
to preside in the chatelet upon one occasion, which it was 
said the clergy bad no right to do. The work was con- 
sidered as of great merit in point of argument, and con* 
tributed to obtain a decision in favour of the clergy.* 

. , ' Biog. Brit, vol, VII. Supplement. — ^Walpole’s Aoeedotef. 
s Picu HUt. . , , ' 
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^ 1^TIT»F4ED (Nichojua&)» nephew of the preceding, 
tpdt a celebrated doctor of . the 8or bon ne, was horn A ug. 4^ 
at Paris. He was appointed professor in the 
hopite ,1701 ; but, having signed the famous Case of 
Cpnaoience'’ the same year, with tliirty>nine other doctors^ 
be lost his professorship, and was banished to .Beaune ia 
J.703. Some time after this he retired into Hollapd with 
father Quesnel and M. Fouillon, but obtained leave to re* 
turn to Paris in 1718, where the faculty of theology, and 
the house of Sorbonne, restored him to his privileges as 
doctor in June 1719. This, however, was of no avail, as the 
king annulled what had been done in bis favour the July 
following. M. Petit-Pied became afterwards theologian, 
to M. de Lorraine, bishop of Bayeux, which prelate dying 
June 9, 1728, be narrowly escaped being arrested, and 
retired again into Holland. In 17.34, however, he was 
recalled ; passed the remainder of life quietly at Paris, 
andxiied January 7, 1747, aged 82, leaving a large num* 
ber of well-written works, the greatest part in French, the 
rest in Latin, in which he strongly opposes the constitu- 
tion Unigenitus.^ 

PET.IVER (James), a famous English botanist, was con- 
temporary with Plukenet ; but the exact time of his birth 
is not known, nor is much intelligence concerning him at 
present to be obtained, llis profession was that of an apo- 
thecary, to which be was apprenticed under Mr. Feliham, 
then apothecary to St. Bartholomew’s hospital. When be 
entered into business for himself, he settled in Aldersgate- 
street, and there continued for the remainder of his life. 
He obtained considerable business,' and after a time be- 
came apothecary to the Charter-house. After theTrades- 
cants, he appears to have been the only person, except 
Mr. Courten, and sir Hans Sloane, who made apy con- 
siderable collection in Natural History, previous to those 
of the present day. He engaged the captains and sur- 
geons of ships to bring him home specimens, and enabled 
them to select proper objects by printed directions which 
be distributed .among them. By these means bis collectioti 
beceme .so vaduable, that, some time before his, death, sir 
Hane Sloape offered him four thousand pounds for it. 
After his dektb, it was purchased by the same collector^ 
and novT makes part of the British Museum, where they 
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l^eifreqtienrfy. resorted to for the sake of asoett^hiog ob- 
fOure synonyms, his plates being so generally cit^ *by 
Lianaeus, and in many instances so - insufficient to express 
the precise object intended. He was elecM^d into the royal 
society, and becoming acquainted with Kay, assisted him 
hs arranging the second volume of bis History of Plants. He 
died April 20, 1718, and much honour was shewn to him . 
at bis funeral, by the attendance of sir Hans 8loane, and 
other eminent men, as palbbearers, &c. 

He gave the world several publications on various sub- 
jects of natural history : 1. “ Musei Petiveriani Centuri® 
decern,” 1692 — 1703, Svo. 2. “ Gazophylacii Natur® 
et Artis, Decades decern,” 1702, folio, with lOO plates. 
3. “ A Catalogue of Mr. Ray’s English Herbal, illustrated 
with figures,” 1713, folio, and continued in 1715. Many 
smaller publications may be found enumerated in Dr. Pul- 
teney ’s Sketches, • with many papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and a material article in the third volume of 
Kay’s work, entitled “ Plant® rariores Chinenses Madras- 
patan®, et African®, a Jacob© Petivero ad opus consum- 
mandum collat®,” &c. Most of his lists and catalogues 
having become very scarce, they were collected and pub- 
lished in 1767, in 2 vols. fol.‘ 

PETRARCH (Fkancis), one of the most celebrated 
characters in literary history, was born in Tuscany, in 
1304. His father was a notary at Florence, who having 
taken part with the Ghibelliii faction, shared their fate, 
and was banished, after which he took up his residence at 
Pisa. , Here, his infant son discovering marks of genius, 
bis father destined him for a learned profession; and having 
recMimmended him to study the law, be passed several years 
at Montpellier and Bologna, listening to the ablest pro- 
fessors in that science, but much more inclined to peruse 
the writings of the classical authors. He relates himself, 
that. his father, incensed at what he thought a misappli- 
cation of time, seized at once every : classical author of 
which he was possessed, and threw them into the fire ; but 
the firantic grief which Petrarch expressed at that sight, so 
mollified the old man, tljat he hastily rescued Cicero and 
Virgil from the flames, and gave them back to his son ; 
remarking, that it was only. the immoderate attachment to 
ifa^ise aut^rs which he blamed, and that the works of 

* Pulteney’s Sketches. — Rees’s Cyclopaedia, by sir J. JE. Smith. 
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fDieei^ if eigbtiy tMedyvrere the best prepsimtive to thestuilf? 
of. the liow. Petrarch eoknowledf^ that the struggle ;h«i^ 
twOOfl.the strong propensity of has nature, and the will of 
A cespeoted parent, was the cause of many unhappy houret 
but his father’s death, which- happened when -he was about 
the age of twentyvtwo, put an end to the contest; and left 
1dm at liberty to pursue his inclinations. 

The pope’s court b^g then at Avignon, Petrareb, who 
had while at college contracted a strict intimacy wi^ the 
bi^op of Lombes, of the illustrious family of Coloana^ and 
bad passed a summer with him at his bishopric in Gascony, 
was\afterwurds kindly solicited to reside with him in the 
bouse of his brother, the cardinal Colonna, then at Avtg« 
non. This invitation he accepted. His shining talents, 
says his late aptdogist, joined to the most amiable manners, 
procured him the favour and esteem of many persons in 
power and eminent stations : and he found in the house of 
the cardinal an agreeable home, where be enjoyed the 
sw&etB of an affectionate society, with every convenieneo 
he could dmire for the indulgence of his favourite studiea 

It was while at Avignon, that he contracted that passion 
which has so deeply engaged the attention of bis biogra- 
phers, and has given an air of romance, or of poetic fiction, 
to a considerable portion of bis life. It appears that on the 
morning of Good Friday in 1327, he saw for the first-time 
the young and beautiful Laura; undoubtedly a most im-. 
portant incident to Petrarch, for although his works give 
evidence of his abilities as a politician, theologian, and phi- 
losopher, yet it is to those beautiful verses alone, in which 
he has celebrated the accomplishments, and bewailed the 
£ate of Laura, that he has been indebted for his perma-^ 
nent reputation. But his biographers differ widely from 
each other in their representadons of the nature of Pe- 
trarch’s love for Laura. His late acute and ingenious apo« 
legist, lord Woodbouselee, deduces from the works of the 
poet himself, that this passion, so remmkable both for ks 
fervency and duration, was an honourable and virtuous 
flame, and that Petrarch aspired to the happiness of berug 
uniied to Laura in marriage.- ** We have,” says his lord- 
ship, ** unquestionable grounds for believing, from the 
evidence of his own writings, that the heart of , Laura opts 
not insensible to bis passion ; and although the term of b>* 
probation was tedious and severe, he cherished a hope, 
approaching tot confidence, that he was at last to attain the 
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hU wifttiea. : ^ Sucb are the ideas: tbst we iare led tb 
jeateiHaia from the wndn^s of the poet idm'self* <of tiib^ itew 
laire aitd ehject of hat passion } end suoih iias heeti the lanl- 
form and continued behef of the w>o|4d srith regard to it, 
fyem his own days to the present.** 

** At length,” continues lord Woodhonselee, ** comes 
into the field, a hardy but most^uncourteous knight^ uho, 
#ith a spirit very opposite to that of the heroes of chivalry, 
blasts at once the fair fame of the virtnous Laura, and'tro 
-hitherto unsullied honour of her lover ; and, proudly 
throwing down his gauntlet of defiance, maintains that 
Laura was a married woman, thO' mother of a> numerous 
fandiy ; that Petrarch, with all his professions of a pure 
. and honourable flame, had no other end in bis Unexampled 
assiduity of pursuit, than what every libertine ' prc^poses- to 
himself in the possession of a mistress'; and that tlte lovely 
Laura, though never actually unfaithful to her hudbUnd^s 
' bed, was sensible to the passion of her Gicisbeo, highly 
-gri^ified by bis pursuit, and' while she sufiPered on his ac- 
count much restraint and severity from' a jealous husband, 
'-continued to give him every mark of regard, which, with- 
out a direct breach of her matrimonial vow, she could be- 
stow upon him.” Such is the hypothesis of M. de Sade, 
'in his “' Memoires pour la Vie de Petrarqoe,” 3 vols, 4to, 
Whicdi he published at Amsterdam, in 1764—67. He also 
asserts that Laura was the wife of one of his own predeces- 
sors, Hugh de Sade, and the mother of eleven children ; 
that she was the daughter of Audibert de Noyes, was born 
in 1307 or 1308, at Avignon, and died there in 1348, 
having been married in 1325. 

The arguments of lord Woodhouselee, who has fully 
examined and refuted this hypothesis, appear to us to 
amount as nearly to historic demonstration as the case will 
admit, while the whole train of De Sade's narrative is in- 
consistent with the evidence to be derived from Petrarch's 
- Vrritings. In the conclusion lord Woodhouselee says, ** I 
have now, as 1 trust, impartially canvassed the whole of 
. these arguments drawn by the author of ‘the * Memoires* 
from the works of Petrarch himself, or what may be termed 
4he intrii>sic evidence in support of the material part of his 
hypothesis, namely, that Laura was a married woman; 
nor do 1 think’! presume too mucfa when 1 say that 1 have 
Shewn their absolute insufficiency to prove that propo- 
'Ndlion.*' - After farther asserting, that ip the whole of 
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Petrarch’s works, consisting of more than 300 sonnets and 
other poetical pieces, there is not to be found a single pas> 
sage which intimates that Laura was a married woman, he 
.produces a variety of direct arguments on the subject, and 
concludes, that “ while on the one hand we have shewn 
that there is not the smallest solidity in all that 'elaborate 
argutnent, which has been brought to prove that Laura 
was a married woman, we have proved, on the other, from 
the whole tenour of the w'ritings of Petrarch, the only evi- 
dence that applies to the matter, that his affection for 
Laura was an honourable and virtuous flame.” 

Notwithstanding this argument, which we think conclu- 
sive against the abb^ Sade, all the difficulties which attend 
this part of Petrarch’s history are by no means removed. 
Many are still inclined to doubt whether Laura was a real 
character. Gibbon calls Petrarch’s love “ a metaphysical 
passion for a nymph so shadowy, that her existence has 
been questioned.” Some say that his mistress’s name was 
Lauretta, and that the poet made it Laura, because, thus 
altered, it supplied him with numberless allusions to the 
laurel, and to the story of Apollo and Daphne j but what 
appears to have perplexed most of his biographers, and 
critics, is their supposition that Laura was a married lady. 
This obliges them to suppose farther, that Petrarch’s love 
was disinterested, and correspondent to a certain purity of 
character which they have been pleased to give him, in con- 
tradiction to the fact of his licentious comiqprce with, wo- 
men, by whom he bad at least two children, at the times 
when he is suffering most for the absence of his Laura.. 

The duration and intensity of Petrarch’s passion for 
Laura, whether single or married, afford also other subjects 
for dispute ; and it seems to be agreed upon by. those, sober 
critics who wish to strip his history from romance, that al- 
though his passion was so sincere as to give him uneasiness 
for a time, it was not of a permanent and overwhelming 
nature, and must have been diverted, if not extinguished, 
by the multiplicity of studies, travels, and political emr 
ployments, which form his public life, to which we shall 
now advert. It is said that one of the methods he took tQ 
combat his passion was travelling ; and it is certain tha,t bia 
frequent removals form a very ^reat part of the incidents 
which coinppse his life. In 1333 be travelled through 
Paris into Flanders, and thence to Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Cologne, returning by Lyons to Avignon* After another 
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ramble into Italy, he resolved to retire from the world. 
Those who contend that Laura was a single lady, and think 
that she received him on his return with reserve and coy- 
ness, attribute part of his dissatisfaction with the world to 
this cause ; but they add, likewise, that his fortunes now 
wore an unpromising aspect : the best years of his life were 
wearing fast away ; and the friendship of the great, though 
soothing to his self-love, had yet produced no benedcial 
consequence. Disgusted, therefore, with the splendid 
delusions of ambition, and feeling no solid enjoyment but 
in the calm pursuits of literature and philosophy, he re- 
solved at once to bid adieu to the world ; and at the early 
age of thirty-four he retired to the solitude of Vaucl use, 
about fifteen miles from Avignon, where he purchased a 
small house and garden, the humble dwelling of a fisher- 
man : a lonely but beautiful recess, which he has celebrated 
in many parts of bis works, and indeed in which he wrote 
many of those works, particularly his Italian poetry ; many 
of his Latin epistles, in prose and verse ; his eclogues ; his 
treatises on a “ Solitary Life,” and on “ Religious Tran- 
quillity j” and part of his poem on Africa. 

The taste for poetry and elegant composition, for which 
the public mind bad been prepared by the writings of 
Dante, ascended to a pitch of enthusiastic admiration, when 
these works of Petrarch appeared. Literary fame, in those 
days, must have depended on the opinion of a very few 
competent judges ; for, as printing was not then known, 
the circulation of a new work, by manuscript copies, must 
have been very slow, and extremely limited. While en- 
joying this reputation, however, he received a letter from 
the MtBcenas of the age, Robert king of Naples. And 
this honour was followed by one still greater; the revival, 
in his favour, of the ancient custom of crowning eminent 
poets at Rome. Petrarch appea\:s to have indulged the 
hope of attaining this honour, and not on slight grounds ; 
for, in August 1340, he unexpectedly received a letter from 
the Roman senate, inviting him to come and take the laurel 
in that city, and on the same day he received a similar 
invitation from Paris. Having determined to accept the 
invimtion from Rome, he thought it necessary first to 
repair to the court of king Robert at Naples (in March 
1341), and undergo a public examination as to bis learning 
«ind talents. Having gone through a ceremony, wl^icb, 
far as voluntary, was ostentatious, he weht to Rome; 
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whiiere, OM« Easter iti the midst of ^ 

BcNfia»'peO|atey the oeremoey h«s! performeiim the 
by Ilia friend count d’Ang^uiUara. Twelve' patrician youtht * 
were’ anrayed in scarlet;' six -representatives of the most^^‘ 
illustrious families^ in green robes,' with garlands of floiv^ ' 
era, accompanied the processian : in the mid^ of tfad' 
princes and' nobles, A nguillara assumed his throhe, -end ' 
at the voice of a herald Petrarch arose. After discoursing 
on a text of Virgil, and thrice repeating his vows for the 
prosperity of Rome, he knelt before the throne, and re* 
ceived from the senator a laurel crown, with the declara-^ 
tioni ** This is the reward of merit.” The people shouted - 
** Long life to the oapitoi and the poet.^’ A sonnet iti 
praise of Rome was accepted as the effusion of genius and ' 
gratitude ; and after the whole procession had visited the' 
Vatican, the wreath was suspended before the shrine of 
St. -Peter. In the act of diploma, which was presented to 
Petrarch, the title and prerogatives of poet-laureat are re- 
vived in the capitol, after the lapse of 1300 years; and he 
received the perpetual privilege of wearing, at his choice, 
a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of assuming the poetic 
habit, and of teaching, disputing, interpreting, and com- 
posing, in all places whatsoever, and on all subjects of 
literature. The grant was ratified by the authority of the 
senate and people, and the character of citizen was the re- 
cotnpence of his affection for the Roman name. 

From Rome Petrarch went to Parma, where be passed 
some time with his protectors, the lords of Corregio, and 
employed himself in finishing his “ Africa.** It was pro- 
bably from that family that he obtained the dignity of arch- 
deacon in the church of Parma ; and in 1 342, when be wa» 
sent to compliment Clement VI. on his accession, in the 
name of the senate and people of Rome, a priory in the 
diocese of Pisa was given him by this pope. In the fol- 
lowing year he composed his curious ** Dialogue with 
St^ Augustine,** in which he confesses the passion fcjt 
Laura, which still held dominion over his sonl. In- 1 348 
he had the misfortune to lose this object of his affections, 
who died of the universal ' pestilence which ravaged alt - 
.Europe. The same pestilence deprived him of his great 
friend and patxoii, cardinal Colonna. From Padtra, wbeHs 
he appears to hare been when these misfortunes bef^l 
him, be travelled^ for a year or two, to Parma, Carpi, hdd , 
hlttUHHt) and in 1350 he again visited Padua, wliere' be 
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tArtl^nfed « and wmt« a very eloquent letter to 

tbe epip^or Charles IV. exhorting him to come into Italy 
foe, Uie purpose of remedying the many evils with wlimh 
that oountiy was oppressed. After variotM other removals^ 
he went to Milan^ where the kindness and pressing solicw 
tation of John Visconti, its arcbbiidiop and sovereign) in* 
duced him to settle for some time. Here he was admitted 
into the council of state ; and in 1354 was sent to Venice) to 
make another effort for pacifying the two hostile republics^ 
but his eloquence proved fruitless. In the same year ho 
went to Mantua to meet the emperor, who having at length 
come to Italy, gave him a most gracious reception ; and 
although no advantages resulted to his country from this 
interview) the emperor afterwards sent him a diploma, 
conferring the title of count palatine. In 1 360 Petrarch 
was sent to Paris, to congratulate king John on bis libera* 
tioe from English captivity and his reception in that ca* 
pital was answerable to the celebrity of his name. 

By pope Innocent VI. Peirarch was treated at first 
with much neglect, or even contempt; but, in 1361, 
he had so far overcome his prejudices, as to offer the poet 
the place of apostolical secretary, which he declined, as 
he did also a very pressing invitation from John, king of 
France, to reside at his court, When pope Urban V. had 
succeeded to the ponti Beal chair, be gave him a canonry 
of Carpentras, and was very desirous of a personal inter* 
view with him; and, notwithstanding his age and infirmi* 
ties, Petrarch set out for this purpose in 1370; but being 
unable to sustain the fatigue, he returned to his villa oi 
Arqua, near Padua. His last journey was to Venice, in . 
1373, where be harangued the Venetian senate in favour 
of his patron, Francis de Carrara, On bis return to Arqua, 
he. fell into a state of languor, which terminated in a fit of 
some kind, in the night of July 18, 1374^ He was found 
dead -next morning in bis library, with his head rasting on 
a book. He survived his Laura many years, if the date of 
her death, April 6, 1348, be correct. 

It seems to be generally agreed, that Petrarch greatly 
contributed to the restoration of letters in Italy, and through 
Italy to the other realms, of Europe. The Latin tongne, 
in particular, is chiefly indebted to him for the restoration 
of its purity ; Italian poetry for its perfection; and even 
pfajilosophy for a considerable share of improvement. The 
science ^ ethics, he studied, with atttHiJtioii) ahd clellM^ 
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inahy e$eellent precepts of morality wl|b all the gfaoee 
pure and classical language. His treatises, De Remediitf 
ut^kisque Fortunae ** De vera Sapientia . “ Dc- C<^« 
temptu Mundi ** De Repoblica optime administranda 
** I>e Avaritia ;” On the Remedies of Fortune ; True, 
Wisdom; the Contempt of the World; Government; 
Avarice; and above all the rest, De sua ipsius et alio^ 
rum ignofantio,” On his own Ignorance of -himself and 
others, are exceedingly valuable. Im reading the moral 
writings of Petrarch, we visit, says Brucker, not a barren 
desert of dry disputation, but a fruitful garden of elegant 
observations, full of the choicest flowers of literature. * But 
BrUckePs animated praise of Petrarch's prose works is pro^ii 
bably confined to himself. The above-mentioned treatises 
might have been useful and interesting when written, when 
the world was in its elements;” but they would meet 
with' a very cold reception in the present improved state ef 
moral and philosophical discussion. Petrarch’s fame as.a 
writer depends now entirely on his Italian poetry, and on 
those facts in histnry which exhibit him as contributing to 
the revival of literature. 

On this subject, a recent ingenious writer observes, that 
although the monks bad for ages been assiduously engaged 
in the ineritorious work of transcription, yet in Petrarch’s 
time the libraries of Italy had little to show, besides some 
works of the fathers, of ancient and modern theologians, of ec-> 
cl^stastical and civil jurisprudence ; of medicine, astrology, 
and philosophy ; and even these in no abundance. 'J'he 
names of the classical writers were barely retained : their 
productions, and the times in which they lived were mi- 
serably confounded, and the authenticity of authors not tin* 
frequently 'disregarded; while transcribers were often grossly 
ignorant and careless. In this dearth of accurate copies, 
and even of the valuable works of many ancient authors,; 
Petrarch turned his mind to the most useful inquiries. Her - 
taw that bis own efforts would be useless, without recalling 
into general notice the true models of taste : he owned. . 
that, on this subject, he was animated by a real passion, 
the €orce of which be had' no desire to check ; and oommu- i 
nicating his wishes to bis friends, ‘ he entreated them to joiti 
their researches to his own, and to ransack the archives of 
libraries. 

These researches were not very successful. ITiyee 
cades of Livy, the ‘first, thihi, and fouitfa^- 
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tii^e, all which could be found. The. second decade wm 
sOTght fh vain. A valuable work of Varro^ and other 
ductions which he had seen in his youth, were irrecoverably 
loih With Quintilian he was more fortunate, though the 
copy which he discovered was mutilated and imperfect 
Cicero was bis, idol, yet his collection of the works of this 
great orator was very incomplete, although he had the'hap- 
pihess to make some new discoveries, particularly of his 

Familiar Epistles.” He was once possessed of Cicero’s 
work, “ De Gloria but he lent it to a friend, and it was 
irreparably lost. He often employed himself in making 
transcripts of ancient authors; by which his eager thirst 
was allayed, and accurate copies multiplied. But neither 
Rome, nor the remains of Roman literature, were sufficient 
totally to absorb the attention of this active man. Greece 
also engaged his thoughts. The study of the Greek lan- 
guage had at no time been completely neglected ; and 
when an occasion of learning it offered, Petrarch prosCf 
cuted it with his usual zeal. But he never wholly sur- ' 
mounted its difficulties ; for, when a present of a Greek 
Homer was sent him from Constantinople, he lamented his 
inability to taste its beauties, although his joy on receiving 
such a present was not less sincere. Such were the pursuits 
by which he rendered services of the greatest importance 
to literature, and which made him to be so esteemed and 
honoured. He was, indeed, considering the times in which 
be lived, in all respects a very extraordinary man ; and it 
is not without reason, that his countrymen still entertain a 
profound veneration for his memory. He has also beep 
the object of the admiration and inquiries of scholars in all 
countries ; and his writings have been printed so often^ 
that it becomes impossible, and perhaps would not be very 
useful, to enumerate half the editions, comments, and cri- 
ticisms, with which his poems, in particular, have been 
honoured. He is said to have had twenty-five biographers, 
exclusive of the sketches of his life given in collections^ 
Of diese, the most copious is the work of the abbd de Sade, 
and the most necessary to illustrate that important part of 
Petrarch’s Hfe which relates to his connexion with Laura, in 
Lord Woodhouselee’s ** Historical and Critical Essay ofth*. 
Life and character of Petrarch,” 1810, 8yo. ^ 

* Tiniboscbi. — Niceron, toI. XXVIIL— Ginjueni Hirt, Lit, d’lUJic.— Btt- 

Lit^ry Hiitoiy ol tb« .Middle Ages. 
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PETRE (Sir William), a man of ie?.rning', a pa^op of 
learning, and a distinguished statesman, in the four dis- 
trordant reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. queen Mary, 
and queen Elizabeth, was the son of John Petre, of Tof- 
•hewton, in the parish of Tor-brian, in Devonshire, and 
born either at Exeter or Tor-newton. After some ele- 
mentary education, probably at his native place, he was 
entered of Exeter college, Oxford; and when he had stu- 
died there for a while with diligence and success, he was, 
in 1523, elected a fellow of All Souls. We may suppose 
that he became sensible of the importance of learning, and 
of the value of such seminaries, as he afterwards proved a 
liberal benefactor to both these colleges. His intention being 
to practise in the civil law courts, be took his bachelor’s 
degree in that faculty in Jul}' 1326, and his doctor’s in 
1532, and the following year was admitted into the college 
of Advocates. It docs not appear, however, that he left 
Oxford on this account, but was made principal of Peck- 
water Inn, now part of Christ Church ; and he became 

soon after tutor to the son of Thomas Boleyn, earl of 

Wiltshire. 

Hitherto he had devoted his time to literature, and 
had no other view than to rise in his profession ; but being 
noticed by lord Cromwell, while in the Wiltshire family, 
as a young man of talents, he was introduced by him at 
court, and appeared to so much advantage, that Henry VIII. 
recommended the farther improvement that travelling might 
contribute, and allowed liiiu a handsome pension for his 

expenses. His manners and accorrq.’lishments, on his re- 

turn, appear to have fulfilled the expectations of bis pa- 
trons, and he was appointed Latin secretary in the secre- 
tary of state’s office,. the first step in his public life; and 
which led to those preferments and opulence, which ena- 
bled him to become the founder of a noble family. 

In 1535, when a general visitation of the monasteries 
was determined upon, Cromwell, who considered him as a 
very fit person for this business, caused his name to be 
inserted in the commission, in which he is styled one of 
the clerks in chancery ; and he appears also to have been, 
at this time, master of the requests. Having acquitted 
Iniosell in this' employment to the satisfaction of the king, 
who WHS determined on the dissolution of these religious 
h'tittics, he was not only "rewarded, in 1538 and 1539, with 
very large gratjts of abbey -lands, but received the honour 
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"of knighthood. In 1543, having become still more accept-*- 
able at court, he was sworn of the privy-council, and aj^- 
pointed one of the principal secretaries of staite ; and 
accordingly we find his name signed to every act of 
council during this reign. In 1544, such was his con- 
sequence, that he was not only appointed one of the re- 
gency in the absence of Henry VIII. in France, hut 
obtained special licence to retain twent}’^ men, besides bis 
own menial servants, and to give them liveries, badges, 
and cognizances. 

In king Henry’s will, dated Dec. 30, 1 546, Sir William 
Petre was nominated one of the assistant counsellors to 
Edward VI. and was not only continued in the privy- 
counci! and in his office of secretary of state, but was also, 
in 1549, made treasurer of the court of first fruits for life ; 
and, the year following, one of the commissioners to treat 
of peace with the French at Guisnes. He was also in se- 
veral commissions for ecclesiastical affairs, the purpose of 
which was the establishment of the reformed religion ; and, 
in the course of these, was one of the persons before whom 
both Bonner and Gardiner were cited to answer for their 
conduct; two men of such vindictive tempers, that it might 
have been expected they would have taken the first oppor- 
tunity of revenge that presented itself. Owing, however, *■ 
to some reasons with which we are unacquainted, queen 
Mary, when she came to the thrmie, not only overlooked 
sir William’s zeal for the reformed religion, but continued 
him in his office of secretary of state, and made him chan- 
cellor of the garter, in the first year of her reign. Nor 
was this the most remarkable instance of her favour. 
The dissolution of the monasteries was a measure which 
had given great oflence to the adherents of popery ; and 
the grant of abbey-lands to laymen appeared the vilest sa- 
crilege. It was natural to think, therefore, that popery 
being now established, some steps would be taken to 
resume those lands, and reinstate the original possessors. 
Sir William Petre seems to have entertained th is apprehen- 
sion; and therefore determined to secure what Henry VIII. 
had given him, by a dispensation from pope Paul IV. 
whom he informed that he was ready to employ them to 
spiritual uses ; and by this and other arguments, he actually 
obtained from the pontiff (doubtless also by the consent of 
queen Mary), a grant by which the whole of his possessions 
was secured to him and his heirs ; aud thus he was enabled 
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to }^ve estates in seven counties to his son, the liirst ford 
Petre. 

- Mary had, in fact, such confidence in sir WiHiam Petre, 
that she employed him in negociating her tnarriage with 
Philip ; and applied to him for relief when her mind was 
perplexed on the subject of the church -lands, the aliena- 
tion of which could not easily be reconciled to her principles. 
He was her private adviser also in other matters ; and when 
pope Paul Til. was about to send another legate instead of 
cardinal Pole, whom she had desired, he advised her to 
forbid his setting foot in England, which she very resolutely 
did. In all this there must have appeared nothing very 
obnoxious in the eyes of queen Elizabeth : for she con- 
tinued him in the office of secretary of state until 1560, if 
not longer; and he was of her privy-council till his death, and 
was at various times employed by her in public affairs. He 
died Jan. I.?, 1572, and was buried in a new aile in the 
church at Ingatestone, where he had built almshouses for 
20 poor people. He also left various considerable legacies 
to the poor in the several parishes where he had estates, as 
well as to the poor of the metropolis. To Exeter college 
he procured a new body of statutes and a regular deed of 
incorporation, and founded at the same time eight fellow- 
ships. To All Souls he gave a piece of ground adjoining 
to the college, and the rectories of Barking and Stanton- 
Harcourt, and founded -exhibitions for three scholars. He 
was married twice. One of his daughters, by his first wife, 
became afterwards the wife of Nicholas Wadham, and with 
him joint founder of Wadham college. His son John, by 
his second lady, was the first lord Petre. 

Sir William Petre was unquestionably a man of learning 
and talents, and an able minister and negociator. Without 
talents, without political skill and address, he never could 
have retained a confidential situation under four such 'so- 
vereigns as Henry, Edw'ard, Mary, and Elizabeth. Whe- 
ther ail this was accompanied by a sacrifice of principle, 
is not quite clear. It is in his favour, however, that his con- 
duct has been censured by the popish historians, and that 
the balance of his virtues must therefore be on the Pro- 
testant side.* 

PETRONIUS ARBITER, a Roman satirist, was a 
favourite of Nero, supposed to be the same whom Tacitiis 

^ Biog. Erit,-— Strype’s Life of Cranmer, p, 35, 55. 146. 1S9, 303, 

304. — Prince’s Worlfi^ies of J>e von.— Lloyd’s State Worihieib*— Doifd’s Churcii 
History, 
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^QtioiM in bopic xyh of bis Aunals, and W9$ proconsul of. 
Bithynia, and afterwards consul. He is said to have disrf 
covered a capacity for the highest offices ; but abandoning 
bunself to voluptuousness, Nero nnade him one of his prin- 
cipal confidants, and the superintendant of his licentious 
pleasures, nothing being agreeable or delightful to that 
prince but what Petronius approved. This raised the envy 
of Tigeilinus, another of Nero’s favourites, who accused him 
of being engaged in a conspiracy against the emperor. 
Upon this, Petronius was arrested ; and, being condemned 
to death, he caused his veins to be opened and shut, from 
time to time, while he conversed with his friends on verses 
and poetry. He afterwards sent Nero a book, sealed up 
by his own band, in which he described that emperor’s 
debaucheries under borrowed names, and died about the 
year 66. His “ Satiricon,” and some other pieces, are 
written in elegant Latin, but filled with such obscenities, 
that he has been called auior purissimie impuritatis. A 
fragment of his works was found in the seventeenth cen- 
tury at Traou, a city of Dalmatia, in the duchy of Spa- 
latro!, which contains “ The Supper of Trimalcion,” one of 
bis most indelicate pieces. Many disputes have arisen 
concerning its authenticity, which however now seems to 
be admitted ; but some other fragments, taken from a ma- 
nuscript found at Belgrade in 1688, and published at 
Paris by M. Nodot, in 1694, are yet under suspicion of 
being forgeries. There is a great deal of uncertainty, both 
about the works and personal history of Petronius ; and in 
Maittaire’s “ Corpus Poetarum” are verses by five different 
poets named Petronius. Although no English critic has 
disgraced himself by employing his time in illustrating this 
abominable author, Chaldprius, Sambucus, Goldast, and 
other foreign scholars, have been less scrupulous. Bur- 
man’s edition of 1709 and 1743, 4to, is usually' reckoned 
the best ; but some prefer that of Anionius, printed at 
Leipsic in 1781, 8vo. ‘ 

PETTY (William), a singular instance of an almost 
universal genius, and of learning, mechanical ingenuity, 
and oeconomy, applied to useful purposes, was the eldest 
son of Anthony Petty, a clothier at Rumsey, in Hampshire, 
and was born .May 16, 1623. It does not appear that his 
fathipr was a man of much property, as he left this son none 

' Vosstus de Poet, Lat.~Fabjricu BibU Lat-r-Saxii OrtoiaiwM;* 
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at his death, in 1644^, and contributed very little to his 
maintenance. When young, the boy took extraordinary 
pleasure in viewing various mechanics at their work, and 
so readily conceived the nature of their employment, and 
the use of their tools, that he was, at the age of twelve, 
able to handle the latter with dexterity not much inferior 
to that of the most expert w'orkmen in any trade which he 
had ever seen. What education he had was first at the 
grammar-school at ^l^umsey, where, according to his own 
account, he acquired, before the age of fifteen, a competent 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and French languages, 
and became master of the common rules of arithmetic, 
geometry, dialling, and the astronomical part of navigation. 
With this uncommon fund of various knowledge he re- 
moved, at the above age of fifteen, to the university of 
Caen in Normandy. This circumstance is mentioned among 
those particulars of his early life which he has given in 
his will, although, by a blunder of the transcriber. Ox- 
Jbrd is put for Caen in Collins’s Peerage. Wood says 
that, when he went to Caen, “ with a little stock of mer- 
chandizing which he then improved, he maintained him- 
self there, learning the French tongue, anil at eighteen 
years of age, the arts and matbemittics.” Mr. Aubrey’s 
account is in these not very perspicuous words ; “ He has 
told me, there happened to him the most remarkable acci- 
dent of life (which he did not tell me), and which was the 
foundation of all the rest of his greatness and acquiring 
riches. He informed me that about fifteen, in March, he 
went over to Caen, in Normandy, in a vessel that went 
hence, with a little stock, and began to play the merchant, 
and had so good successe that he maintained himselfe, and 
also educated himselfe : this I gue^se was that most re- 
markable accident that he meant. Here he learned the 
French tongue, and perfected himself in Latin, and had 
Greeke enough to serve his turne. At Caen he studyed 
the arts. At eighteen, he was (I have heard him say) a 
better mathematician than he is now ; but when occasion 
is, he knows how to recurre to more mathematical know- 
ledge.” 7'hese accounts agree in the main points, and we 
may learn from both that be bad at a very early period be- 
gun that money-making system which enabled him to rea- 
lize a vast fortune. He appears to have been of opinion, 
that “ there are few ways in which a man can be more 
harmlessly employed than in making money.” 
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Ob bis return to his native country, he speaks of being, 
preferred to the king’s navy, but in what capacity is not 
known This he attributes to the knowledge he had ac- 
quired, and his “ having been at the university of Caen.” 
In the navy, however, before he was twenty years of age, 
he got together about 60L and the civil war raging at this 
time, he determined to set out on his travels, for further im- 
provement in his studies. He bad now chosen medicine 
as a profession, and in the year 16+3, visited Leyden, 
Utrecht, Amsterdam, and Paris, at which last city he stu- 
died anatomy, and read Vesalius with the celebrated 
Hobbes, who was partial to him. Hobbes w'as then writing 
on optics, and Mr. Petty, who had a turn that way, drew 
his diagrams, See. for him. While at Paris, he informed 
Aubrey that “ at one time he was driven to a great straight 
for money, and told him, that he lived a sveek or two on 
three penny.wortlis of walnuts.” Aubrey likewise queries 
whether he was not some time a prisoner there. His in- 
genuity and industry, however, appear to have extricated 
him from his dilHculiies, for we have his own authority that 
he returned home iu 1646, a richer man by 10/. than he 
set out, and yet had maintained his brother Anthony as 
well as himself. 

How this 70/. accumulated vvill appear by his will. It 
may suflSce here to mention, that in the following year 
March 6, a patent was granted him by parliament for se- 
venteen years, for a copying ntachine, as it would now be 
termed, but which he calls an instrument fur double' tvri- 
ting. In an advertisement prefixed to liis “ Adv:ce to Mr. 
Samuel Hartlib,” be calls it, “an instrument of small bulk 
and price, easily made, and very durable; whereby any 
man, even at the first sight and handling, may write two 
resembling copies of the same thing at once, as service- 
ably and as fast (allowing two lines upon each page for 
setting the instruments) as by the ordinary way, of what 
nature, or in what character, or what matter soever, as 
paper, parchment, a book, &c. the said writing ought to 
be made upon.” Rushworth also, having mentioned the 
patent for teaching this art, transcribes nearly our author’s 
words ; and says, “ It might be learnt in an hour’s prac- 

^ Aubrey sayj^ that be was first he desired him to go aloft anfilook for, 
hound apprentice to a sea-captain. It was on this occasion, Mr. Petty said, 
who once drubbed him with a cord” that he first found out that he was. 
for not discovering a land- mark which iieaf-$i2htt!d« 
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ti^ .^d it of great edyatntage to Ijttyyei^ Iscii*^ 
vedeb, m^Tciutnts, scholar^! registers, elerks, &c.;rit taviogi ; 
th^ Is^bour of examination, discovering or preventing faUi*^ 
ficat;ioa, and performing the whole business of writing, aa : 
with ease and speed, so with privacy also.” The addt-. 
tional fatigue occasioned to the hand, by the increase -of 
weight above that of a pen, rendered this project useless 
as to the chief advantage proposed, that of expedition in?, 
writing : but it seems to have been applied with some alte* 
rations to the business of drawing ; the instrument for 
which is too well known to need any description bere- 

Though this project therefore was not very profitable in, 
itself, yet by this means he became acquainted with the 
leading men of. those times. He next wrote some very 
sensible remarks on national education in useful branches 
of knowledge, in a pamphlet entitled ** Advice to Mr. 
HartUb for the Advancement of Learning,” and in 1648, 
went to Oxford, where having no scruples respecting the 
state of political parties, he taught anatomy to the young . 
scholars, and became deputy to Dr. Clayton professor of 
anatomy, who had an insurmountable aversion to the sight 
of a mangled corpse. He also practised physic and che- 
mistry with good success ; and rose into such reputation, 
that the philosophical meetings which preceded the Royal 
Society, were first held (for the most part) at his lodgings ; 
and by a parliamentary recommendation he obtained a fel- 
lowship of Brazen-hose college, in the place of one of th« 
ejected fellows, and was created doctor of physic, March 
7, 1649. He was admitted a candidate of the college of 
physicians, June 25, 1650. The same year, he was chiefly 
concerned in the recovery of a woman who had been 
hanged at Oxford, for the supposed murder of her bastard 
child 

On Jan. 1, 1651, he was made professor of anatomy ; 


f Thi& was one Anna Green, e xe- 
euted at Oxford* Dec. 14, 1650. The 
story is, that she was hanged by the 
neck' near half an hour; some of her 
friends, in the mean time, thumping 
her on the breast, others hanging with 
aT^thei^ weight upon her legs, som^* 
times lifting her up, and then pulling 
her down again with a sadden jerk, 
thereby the sooner to dispatch her out 
of her After site was ''in her cof* 

being observed to breathe^ a lusty 


fellow stamped with all his force on her 
breast and stomach, to put her out of 
her pain ; but by the assistance of tho 
doctors Petty, Willis, Bathurst, and 
Clarke, she was again brought to life* 
** I myself,” says Derham, saw her 
many years after that. She had, f 
heard, born divers children.” Phy- 
sico-Tbeol* See also a printed aecounit 
of it, entitled ** News from the Dead,f* 
&c. edit. 1651, and in Morgan’s 
nix, 4tto. 
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75 inttsic professor at GrifesHam college, by the 
interest of his Mend Dr. Graunt, In 1653, he was ap- 
pototed physician to the army in Ireland, and he was 
likewise physician to three lords lieutenants successively^ 
Lambert, Fleetwood, and Henry Cromwell'. 

Some time after his settlement in Treland, having ob- 
served-, that the lands forfeited by the rebellion in 1641, 
vraich had been adjudged to the soldiers who suppressed it, 
were very insufficiently measured, he represented the mat- 
ter to the persons then in power, Who granted him a con- 
tract, dated Dec. 11, 1654, to make the admeasurements 
anew ; and these he finished with such exactness, that there 
was no estate of j 60^. per annum, and upwards, which was 
not distinctly marked in its true value, maps being like- 
wise made by him of the whole. By this contract he gained 
a very considerable sum of money. Besides 20s. a day, 
whieli he received during- the performance, he had also a 
penny an acre by agreement with the soldiers : and it ap- 
pears from an order of government, dated at the castle of 
Dublin, 19th March, 1655, that he had then survej^ed 
2,008,000 acres of forfeited profitable land. He was like- 
wise one of the commissioners for setting out the lands to 
the army, after they were surveyed. When Henry Crom- 
well obtained the lieutenancy of that kingdom in 1655, he 
made the doctor his secretary, appointed him a clerk of the 
council there in 1657, and procured him to be elected a 
burgess for West Looe in Cornwall, in Richard Cromwell’s 
parliament, which met Jan, 27, 1658. March the 25th 
following, sir Hierom Sankey, or Zanchy, member for 
Woodstock in Oxfordshire, impeached him for high crimes 
and misdemeanors, in the execution of his office. This 
brought him into England, when, appearing in the House 
of Commons, April 19, he answered to the charge on the 
2 1st; to which his prosecutors replying, the matter was 
adjourned, but never came to an issue, that parliament 
being suddenly dissolved the next day. Henry Cromwell 
had written a letter to secretary Thurloe, dated the 1 1th 
of that month, in his favour, as follows : “ Sir, I have here- 
toftwe told you my thoughts of Dr. Petty, and am still of 
the same opinion ; and, if sir Hierom Sankey do not run 
hipa down with numbers and noise of adventurers, and such 
other' like concerned persons, I believe the parliament 
will'fihd hitri as I have represented. He has curiously de- 
ceived me these four years, if he be a kuave> I am sure 
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the juntos of them, who are most busy, are not men of the 
quietest temper. I do not expect you will have leisure, 
or see cause, to appear much for him wherefore thisjs 
only to let you understand my present thoughts of him. 
The activeness of Robert Reynolds and others in this bitsi- 
ness, shevvs, that Petty is not the only mark aimed at.” 

Upon his return to Ireland soon after, son^e further en- 
deavours being used to bring on a prosecution. Petty pub- 
lished the same year, “ A Brief of the Proceedings between 
sir Hierom Sankey and the author, with the state of the 
controversy between them,” in' three sheets; w'hich was 
followed by “ Reflections upon some Persons and Things 
in Ireland,” &c. He then came again to England ; and 
brought a very warm application in his favour from the lord 
lieutenant, in these terms ; “Sir, the bearer. Dr. Petty, 
hath been my secretary, and clerk of the council here in 
Ireland, and is one whom 1 have known to be an honest 
and ingenious man. He is like to fall into some trouble 
from some who envy him. I desire you to bo acquainted 
with him, and to assist him, wherein he shall reasonably 
desire it. Great endeavours have been used to beget pre- 
judice against him ; but when you speak with him, he will 
• appear otherwise.” Notwithstanding this, he was removed 
from his public employments in June. 

It may be here necessary, for the sake of his very curious 
answer, to mention the charges which liis enemies brought 
against him : These w'ere, 1. “ That he the said Dr. Petty 
had received great bribes. 2. That he had made a trade 
of buying debentures in vast numbers, against the statute. 
3. That he bad gotten vast sum.s of money and scopes of 
land by fraud. 4. That he had used many foul practices 
as surveyor and commissioner for setting out lands. 5. 
That he and his fellow-commissioners had placed some de- 
bentures in better places than they could claim, denying 
right to others. 6. That he and his fellow-commissioners 
bad totally disposed of the army’s security ; the debt still 
remaining chargeable on the state.” 

The principal object of his answer is to demonstrate that 
be might, without ever meddling with the surveys of the 
Irish lands, have acquired as large a fortune otherwise ; and 
his demonstration must be allowed the praise of ingenuity at 
least : “ In the year 1649” (says he), “ I proceeded M. D. 
after the charges whereof, and my admission into the col- 
lege of London, 1 had left about 6Q/. Prom that time till 
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about August 1652, by my practice, fellowship at Gre- 
sham, and at Brazen-nose college, and by my anatomy 
lecture at Oxford, I had made that 00/. to be near 500/. 
From August 16, 1652, when I went for Ireland, to De- 
cember 1654 (when I began the survey and other public 
entanglements) with 100/. advance money, and of 365/. a 
year well paid salary, as also with my practice among the 
chief in the chief city of the nation, I made my said 500/. 
above 1,600/. Now the interest of this 1600/. for a year in 
Ireland, could not be less than 200/. which, with 550/. (for 
another year’s salary and practice, viz. until the lands were 
set out in October 1655) would have encreased my said 
stock to 2,350/. With 2,000/. whereof I would have bought 
8,000/. in debentures, which would have then purchased 
me about 15,000 acres of land, viz. as much as I am now 
accused to have. These 15,000 acres could not yield me 
less than, at 2s. per acre, 1,500/. per ann. especially re- 
ceiving the rents of May-day preceding. This year’s rent 
with 550/. for my salary and practice, &c. till December 
1656, would have bought me even then (debentures grow- 
ing dearer) 6,000/. in debentures, whereof the five 7ths 
then paid would have been about 4,000/, neat, for which I 
must have had about 8,000 acres more, - being as much 
almost as I conceive is due to me. The rent for 15,000 
acres anti 8,000 acres, for three years, could not have 
been less than 7,000/. which, with the same three years’ 
salary, viz. 1,650/. would have been near 9,000/. estate in 
money, above the abovementioned 1,500/. per ann. iu 
lands. The which, whether it be more or less than what I 
now have, I leave to all the world to examine and judge. 
This estate I might have got without ever meddling with 
surveys, mucli less with the more fatal distribution of lands 
after they were surve 5 ed, and without meddling with the 
clerkship of the council, or being secretary to the lord 
lieutenant : all which had I been so happy as to have de- 
clined, then had I preserved an universal favour and inte- 
rest with all men, instead of the odium and persecution I 
now endure.” In this manner, he endeavours to prove 
how he might have made his fortune. How be did make it 
will appear hereafter in his will. 

In 1659, he had enough of the republican spirit as to 
become a member of the Kota Club at Miles’s collee-house 
in New Palace-yard, Westminster, The whimsical scheme 
of this club was, that all officers of state should be chosen 
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by ball<niT\g, and the time limited for holding their places^ ; 
and that a certain number of members of parliament should 
be annually cbanged'by rotation. But he returned to lre~. 
land not long after Christmas, and at the Restoration came 
into England, and was received very graciously by his ma- 
jesty ; and, resigning his professorship at Gresham, wa» 
made one of the commissioners of the court of claims.. Oit 
April II, 1661, be received the honour of knighthood, and 
the grant of a new patent, constituting him surveyor-gene- 
ral of Ireland ; and was chosen a member of parliament 
there. Upon the foundation of the Royal Society, he vvas 
one of the first members, and of the first council ; and, 
though he bad left off the practice of ph 3 'sic, yet his name 
appears in the list of the fellows in the new charter of the 
college of physicians in 1663. About this time he invented 
a double- bottomed ship, to sail against wind and tide, the 
model of which he gave to the Royal Society. In 1665, 
he communicated “ A Discourse about the Building of 
Ships,” containing some curious secrets in that art. This 
was said to have been taken away by lord Brounker, presi- 
dent of the Royal Society', who kept it in his possession 
till 1682, and probably till his death, as containing mat- 
ter too important to be divulged. Sir William’s ship per- 
formed one voyage from Dublin to Holyhead, into which 
narrow harbour she turned in against wind and tide, July 
1663 ; but after that was lost in a violent storm. 

In 1666, sir William drew up bis treatise, culled Ver- 
bum Sapienti,” containing an account of the wealth and ex- 
pences of England, and the method of raising taxes in the, 
most equal manner ; shewing likewise, that England can 
bear the charge of four millions per annum, when the oc-^ 
casions of the government require it ! The same year, 
1666, he suffered a considerable loss bj” the fire of London^ 
having purchased, several years before, the earl of Arundel’s 
house and gardens, and erected buildings in the garden, 
called Token-house, which were for the most part destroj'ed 
by that dreadful conflagration. In 1667, he married Eli- 
zabeth, daughter to sir Hardresse Waller, knight, and re?- 
Jict of sir Maurice Fenton, bart. ; and afterwards set up 
iron works, and a pilchard-fishery, opened lead-mines^ 
and commenced a timber trade in Kerr 3 ', which turned to 
very good account; and with all these employments he 
found time to consider other subjects of general utility#' 
which be communicated to the Royal Society. He 
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posed a piece of Latin poetry, and published it at Londba' 
in 1 679, in two folio sheets, under the name of “ Cassid. Alt* 
reus Manutius,” with the title of “ Colloquium Davidis cuta 
anima sua.” His patriotism had before led him to use bis 
endeavours to support the expence of the war against the 
Hutch, and he felt it necessary also to expose the .sinister 
practices of the French, who were at this time endeavour- 
ing to raise disturbances in England, increase our divisions, 
and corrupt the parliament at this time. With this view 
he published, in 1680, a piece called “ The Politician Dis- 
cove4fed,” &c, and afterwards wrote several essays in poli- 
tical arithmetic; in which, from a view of the natural 
strength both of England and Ireland, he suggests a method 
of improving each by industry and frugality, so as to be a 
match for, or even superior to, either of her neighbours. 
Upon the first meeting of the Philosophical Society at 
Dublin, after the plan of that at London, every thing was 
submitted to his direction ; and, when it was formed into 
a regular society, he was chosen president, Nov. 1 684. 
Upon this occasion he drew up a “ Catalogue of mean, 
vulgar, cheap, an^d simple Experiments,” proper for the 
infant state of the society, and presented it to them ; as he 
did also his “.Supellex Philosophica,” consisting of forty- 
five instruments requisite to carry on the design of their 
institution. But, a few years after, all his pursuits were 
determined by the effects of a gangrene in his foot, occa- 
sioned by the swelling of the gout, which put a period to 
his life, at his house in Piccadilly, Westminster, Dec. 16, 
1687, in his sixty-fifth year. His body was carried to 
Rumsey, and there interred, near those of his parents. 
There was laid over his grave only a flat stone on the pave- 
ment, with this short inscription, cut by an illiterate work- 
man : 

HERE LAYES 
SIR WILLIAM 
PETTY. 

His will is altogether, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
composition of the kind in our language, and is more illns- 
tiirtive of the character of sir William Petty than any infor- 
mation derived from other sources. 

This singular composition bears date May 2, 1685, and 
run* thus: ** In the name of God, Amen. I, sir William 
Petty, knt, born at Rumsey, in Hantshire, . do, revoking 
all ether and former wills, make this my last will and tes- 
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talnent, premising the ensuing preface to the sanie, 
whereby to express my condition, design, intentions, and 
desires, concerning the persons and things contained in, 
and relating to, my said will, for the better expounding 
any thing which may hereafter seem doubtful therein, and 
also for justifying, on behalf of my children, the manner 
and means of getting and acquiring the estate, which I 
hereby bequeath unto them ; exhorting them to improve 
the same by no worse negociations. — In the first place I 
declare and affirm, that at the full age of fifteen years I 
had obtained the Latin, Greek, and French tongue^ the 
whole body of common Arithmetic, the practical Geometry 
and Astronomy conducing to Navigation, Dialling, &c. 
with the knowledge of several mathematical trades, ail 
w'hicb, and having been at the university of Caen, pre- 
ferred me to the king’s navy ; where, at the age of twenty 
years, I had gotten up about threescore pounds, with as 
much mathematics as any of my age was known to have 
had. With this provision, anno 1643, when the civil wars 
between the king and parliament grew hot, I went into the 
Netherlands and France for three years, and having vigo- 
rously followed noy studies, especially that of medicine, at 
Utrecht, Leyden, Amsterdam, and Paris, I returned to 
Rumsey, where I was born, bringing back w'ith me my 
brother Anthony, whom I had bred, with ‘about 10/. more 
than I had carried out of England. With this 70/. and my 
endeavours, in less ilnm four ^-ears more, I obtained my 
degree of M. D. in Oxford, and forthwith thereupon to be 
admitted into the College of Physicians, London, and into 
several clubs of the Virtuous ( Virtuosi J ; after all which 
expence defrayed, I had left 28/. and in the next two 
years being made Fellow of Brazen-Nose, and Anatomy 
Professor in Oxford, and also Reader at Gresham- col lege, 
I advanced my said stock to about 400/. and with 100/. 
more advanced and given me to go for Ireland, unto full 
500/. Upon the 10th of September, 1652, I landed, at 
Waterford in Ireland, Physician to the army who had sup- 
pressed the rebellion begun in the year 1641, and to 'the 
general of the same, and the head quarters, at the rate of20^. 
per diem, at which I continued till June 1659, gaining, 
by my practice, about 400/. a year above the said salary , 
About Sept. 1654, I perceiving that the admeasurement 
of the lands, forfeited by the aforementioned rebellion, and 
intended to regulate the satisfaction of the soldiers who had* 
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suppressed the same, was most insufficiently and absurdly- 
managed ; I obtained a contract, dated 11th December, 
1654, for making the said admeasurement, and, by God’s 
blessing, so performed the same, as that I gained about 
9,000/. thereby, which, with the 500/, abovementioned, 
and my salary of 20^. per diem, the benefit of my practice, 
together with 600/, given me for directing an after survey 
of the adi'enturer’s lands, and 800/. more for two years’ 
salary as clerk of the council, raised me an estate of about 
13,000/. in ready and real money, at a time when, with- 
out ^rt, interest, or authority, men bought as much lands 
for ten shillings in real money, as in this year, 1685, yields 
IOj. per annum rent, above his majesty’s quit-rents. Now 
I bestowed part of the said 1 3,000/. in soldier’s deben- 
tures, part in purchasing the earl of Arundel’s house and 
garden in Loihbury, London, and part I kept in cash to 
answer emergencies. Hereupon I purchased lands in 
Ireland, with soldiers’ debentures *, bought at the above 
market-rates, a great part whereof I lost by tlie Court of In- 
nocents, anno 1663 ; and built the said garden, called Token- 
house Yard, in Lothbury, which was for the most part de- 
stroyed by the dreadful fire, anno 1666. Afterwards, anno 
1667, I married Elizabeth, the relict of sir Maurice Fenton, 
bart, I set up iron-works and pilchard-fishing in Kerr 3 ', 
and opened the lead -mines and timber-trade in Kerrj’ ; by 
all which, and some advantageous bargains, and with living 
under my income, I have, at the making this my will, the 
real and personal estate following: viz. a large house and 
four tenements in Ruin.sey, with four acres of meadow 
upon the causeway, and four acres of arable in the fields, 
called Marks and Woollsworths, in all about 30/. per ann. ; 
houses in Token-house Yard, near Lothbury, London, 
with a lease in Piccadilly, and the Seven Stars and Blazing 
Star in Birching-lane, London, worth about 500/. per 
annum, besides mortgages upon certain houses in Hog- 
lane, near Shoreditch, in London, and in Erith, in Kent, 
worth about 20/. per annum. I have three fourth parts of 
the ship Charles, whereof Derych Paine is master, which 
I value at 80/. per annum, as also the copper-plates for 
the maps of Ireland with the king’s privilege, which I rate 
at 100/. per annum, in all 730/. per annum. I have in 

^ These were, by act, 1649, or- pay the soldier crerlitor, or his assigns, 
daiaed to be in the nature of bonds or the sum duo upon auditing the account 
bills, to oherge the Ci>ruaion wealth to of his arrears. 
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county of Kerry, in lands, r^eipiii^nf 
ders, at^j-eversiona, ^bput 3,1 004 per, annum. I.h^ve pit^ 
ir^t profits, out of tbo lands a-nd woods of Kerry, abc^lft 
per annum, besides iron-works, fishing, and 
naines, and marble-quarries, worth 600/. per annutn ; in a]yi> 
4^800^ I have, as my wife's jointure, during her lU^ 
about 850/. per annum ; and for fourteen years after her 
death about 200/. per ann. 1 have, by 3,300/. money at in- 
terest, 20/. per annum ; in all about 6,700/. per annum. Th^ 
personal estate is as follows, viz. in chest, 6,600/. ; in Usie 
bands of Adam Loftus, 1,296/.; of Mr. John Cogs, goLd-^ 
smith, of London, 1,251/.; in silver, plate, and jewels^i 
about 3 , 000 /. ; in furniture, goods, pictures, coach-horses» 
books, and watches, 1,150/. ; per estimate in all 12,0004 
I value my three chests of original map and field -books^ 
the copies of the Downe-survey, with the Barony-maps*, 
and chest of distribution-books, with two chests of loose 
papers relating to the survey, the two great barony-books, 
and tlie book of the History of the Survey, altogether at 
2 , 000 /. I have due out of Kerry, for arrears of my rent 
and iron, before 24th June, 1685, the sum of 1,912/. for 
the next half year's rent out of my lands in Ireland, my 
wife's jointure, and England, on or before 24th June next, 
2,000/. Moreover, by arrears due 50th April, 1685, out 
of all my estate, by estimate, and interest of money, 1, 8004 
By other good debts, due upon bonds and bills at this 
time, per estimate, 900/. By debts which I call bad 40004 
worth perhaps 8OO/. By debts which 1 call doubtful, 
50,000/. worth, perhaps, 25,000/. In all, 34,4124 and 
the total of the whole personal estate, 46,412/. : so as my 
present income for the year 1685 may be 6,700/. the pro-- 
fits of the personal estate may be 4,64 1/. and the demotli- 
strabie improvement of my Irish estate may be 3,6594 per 
ann, to make in all 15,000/. per ann. in and by all manner 
of efiects, abating for bad debts about 28,000/. ; whereupqti. 

1 say in gross, that my real estate or income may be 6,600/« 
per, ann. my personal estate about 45,000/. my bad and 
desperate debjts 30,0004 and the improvements may be 
4/XtO/. per ann. in all 1 5 J300/. per ann. ut sufurs. . Nonr 
my opinion and desire is (if I could effect it, and if 1 
were clear from the law, custom, and other impediments), 
to add to my wife’s jointure three fourths of what it, new 

** The plates of these barony-maps, Anoe^ wars by a French ' 
jQ nunaber two hundred and fifiy-two, and are aaki to be now in Ihe rltiiiig of ,, 
wore taken on board a ship in queen France’s library,” Qoqgh’s, 
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at,' Viz. 637/. per aftfli. fa make the whole 
1^,487/1 'per ahh. Which addition’ of 637/. atidf 850/. heihg' 
tfeiiueted oiit of the aforementioned 6,600/. leaves 5,i i3/. 
fp^’pjy two sons; whereof I would my eldest son should 
lAVe two-thirds, or 3,408/. and the younger 1,705/. and 
after their mother's death, the aforesaid addition of 
637/. should be added in like proportion, making for the 
eldest 3,833/. and for the yonngest 1,'9J6/. and I would 
that the improvement of the estate should be equally di- 
vided beiweien my two sons ; and that the persona! estate 
(taking out 10,000/. for my only daughter) that the rest 
should be equally divided between my wife and three 
children; by which method my wife would have 1,587/. 
per aim. and 9,000/. in personal effects ; my daughter 
would have 10,000/. of the Crame, and 9,000/, more, with 
less certaifity : my eldest son would have 3,800/. per anij. 
and half the expected improvement, with 9,000/. in hope- 
ful effects, over and above his wife’s portion : and my 
youngest son would have the same within 1,900/. per aim. 
I would advise my wife, in this case, to spend her whole 
1,587/. per ann. that is to saj', on her own entertainment^ 
charity, and munificence, without care of increasing her 
children’s fortunes : and I would she would give away 
one-third of the above mentioned 9,000/. at her death, 
even from her children, upon any worthy object, and dis- 
pose of the other two-thirds to such of her children and 
grand-children as pleased her best, without regard to any 
other rule or proportion. In case of either of my three 
children’s death under age, I advise as follows ; viz. If my 
eldest, Charles, die without issue, I would that Henry 
should have three-fourths of what he leaves ; and my daugh- 
ter Anne the rest. If Henry die, 1 would that what be leaves 
niay be equally divided between Charles and Anne : and if 
Anne die, that her share be equally divided between Charles 
and Henry. Memorandum, That I think fit to rate the 
3d,<X)0/. desperate debts at 1,100/. only, and to give it my 
daughter, to make her abovementioned 10,000/. and 9,000/. 
to' be full 20,000/. which is much short of what I have given 
hdr younger brother ; and the elder brother may have 
3/800/. per ann. and 9,000/. in money, worth 900/. more, 
2,000/. by improvements, and 1,300/. by marriage, to make 
up the whole to 8,000/. per ann. which is very well for the 
eldest son, as 20,000/. for the daughter.” — He then leaves 
bis wife executrix and guardian during her widowhood, 
VoL. XXIV. E F. 
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and, in case of her marriage, her brother James Waller, 
and Thomas Dame : recommending to them two, and his 
children, to use the same servants and instruments for 
management of the estate, as were in his life-time,, at cer- 
tain salaries to continue during their lives, or until his 
youngest child should be twenty-one years, which would be 
the 22d of October, 1696, after which his children might 
put the management of their respective concerns into what 
hands they pleased. He then proceeds : 

I would not have my funeral charge to exceed 300/. 
over and above which sum I allow and give 150/. to set 
up a monument in the church of Rumsey, near where my 
grandfather, father, and mother, were buried;, in me- 
jnory of them, and of all my brothers and sisters. I give 
also Si. for a stone to be set up in Lothbnry church, 
London, in memory of rny brother Anthony, there buried 
about 18th October, 1649. I give also 50/. for a small mo- 
nument to be set up iti St. Bride's church, Dublin, in me- 
mory of my son John, and my near kinsman, John Petty, 
supposing my wife will add thereunto for her excellent son, 
Sir William Fenton, hart, who was buried there 18th 
March, 1670-71 ; and if I myself be buried in nny of the 
said three places, I would have lOO/. only added to the 
above-named sums, or that the said 100/. shall be bestowed 
on a monument for me in any other place where I shall 
die. As for legacies for the poor, J am at a stand ; as for 
beggars by trade and election, I give them nothing ; as 
for impotents by the hand of God, the public ought to 
maintain them ; as for those who have been bred to no 
calling norestate, they should be put upon their kindred ; 
as for those who can get no work, the magistrate should 
cause them to be employed, which may be well done in 
Ireland, where is fifteen acres of improvable lat>d for every 
head ; prisoners for crimes, by the King ; for debts, by 
their prosecutors ; as fpr those who compassionate the suf- 
ferings of any object, let them relieve themselves by re- 
lieving such suffers, that is, give them alms pro re nata, 
and for God’s sake relieve those several species above-men- 
tioned, where the above-mentioned obligers fail in their 
duties : wherefore I am contented that I have assisted all 
fny poor relations, and put many into a way of getting their 
own bread, and have laboured in public works, and by 
inventions have sought out real objects of charity ; and do 
her^y conjure all who partake of my estate^ froon time 
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to izime to do the same at their peril. Nevertheless, to 
aasiver custom, and to take the surer side, I give 20l. to 
the most wanting of the parish wherein J die. As for the 
education of my children, I would that my daughter might 
marry in Ireland, desiring that such a sum as 1 have left 
her, might not be carried out of Ireland. I wish that my 
eldest son may get a gentleman's estate in England, which, 
by what I have gotten already, intend to purchase, and by 
what I presume he may have with a wife, may amount to 
between 2000 /. and 3000 /. per ann. and buy some office he 
may get there, together with an ordinary superlucraiion 
may reasonably be expected ; so as I may design my young- 
est son's trade and employment to be the prudent manage- 
ment of our Irish estate for himself and his elder brother, 
which I suppose his said brotlier must consider him for. As 
for myself, I being now about three-score and two years old, 
I intend to attend the improvement of my lands in Ireland, 
and to get in the many debts owing unto me ; and to promote 
the trade of iron, lead, marble, fish, and timber, whereof 
my estate is capable ; and as for studies and experiment, 
I think now to confine the same to the anatomy of tiie 
people and political arithmetic ; as also to the improve- 
ments of ships, land- carriages, guns, and pumps, as of 
most use to mankind, not blaming the studies of other men. 
As for religion, I die in the profession of that faith, and in 
the practice of such worship, as I find established by. the 
law of my country, not being able to believe what I myself 
please, nor to worship God better than by doing as I would 
be done unto, and observing the laws of my country, and 
expressing my love and honour to Almighty God by snch 
signs and tokens as are understood to be such by the people 
-with whom I live, God knowing my heart, even without 
any at all ; and thus begging the Divine Majesty to make 
me what he would have me to be, botJi as to faith and good 
works, I willingly resign my soul into his bands, relying 
only on his infinite mercy, and the merits of my Saviour, 
for my happiness after this life, where I expect to knovv 
and see God more clearly than by the study of the Scrip.- 
tures and of bis works I have been hitherto able to do. 
Grant me, O Lord, an easy passage to thyself, that, as I 
have lived in thy fear, I may be known to die in thy fa- 
vour.. Amen.” 

flis family, at his death, consisted of his widow and three 
children, Charles, Henry, and Anne ; of whom Charle* 

E E 2 
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was. created baron of Sbelbourne, in the county of Water- 
ford, in Ireland, by king William III. ; but dying without 
issue, was succeeded by his younger brother Henry, who 
was created viscount Dunkeron, in the county of Kerry in 
that kingdom, and earl of Shelbourne, Feb. 1 1, 1718. ^Be 
married the lady Arabella Boyle, sister to Charles earl of 
Cork, who brought him several children. He was mem- 
ber of parliament for Great Marlow in Buckinghamshire, 
a fellow of the royal society; and died April 17, 1751. 
Anne was married to Thomas Fitaf-Morris, baron of Kerry 
and Lixnaw, and died in Ireland, anno 1737. The de- 
scent to the present marquis of Lansdown may be seen in 
the peerage. 

Before concluding this article, we may glean a few me- 
moranda of his personal history from Aubrey, who appears 
to have lived in intimacy with him. 

“ I remember there was a great difference between him 
and sir (Hierom Sankey), one of Oliver’s knights, about 
1660. They printed one against the other. * The knight 
had been a soldier, and challenged sir W'illiam to fight 
with him. Sir William is extremely short-sighted, and 
being the challengee it belonged to him to nominate place 
and weapon. He nominates for the place a dark cellar, 
and the weapon to be a great carpenter’s axe. This 
turned the knight’s challenge into ridicule, and it came 
to nought. Sir W'illiam can be an excellent droll, if he 
has a mind to it, and will preach extempore incomparably, 
either in the presbyterian way, independent, capucin friar, 
or Jesuit. 

** He had his patent for earie of Kilmore and baron of 

• 166 — , which he stifles during his life to avoyd envy, 

but his sonne will have the benefitt of the precedency t. 
He is a person of an admirable inventive head, and prac- 
tical! parts. He hath told me that be bath read but little, 
that is to say, not since 25 atat. and is of Mr. Hobbes bis 
mind, that had be read much, as some men have, he had not 
known so much as he does, nor shoul-d have made such 
discoveries and improvements. 

** 1 remember one St. Andrew’s day (which is the day of 

♦ The knight was wont to preach at Dublin^ which out of envy obstructed 
at DubHn,*^ Aubrey. the passing of his patent.^^ Aobrey> 

^ expected that his sonne would who is probably here, speaking of a 
broken out a lord or earle« but it period before the restoration, 

•ifeates that he bad enemies at the court 
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tlie genofal meeting of the rdyal society for annual elec-' 
tions) t ssyd, * Me&ougbi Uwas not so well that we should 
pitch upon the patron of Scotland's day, we should rather 
have taken St. George or St. Isidora (a philosopher ca- 
nonized).’ * No,’ said sir William, * I would rather that it 
had been on St. Thomas’s day, for be would not believe 
till he had seen and putt his fingers into the holes, accord- 
ing to the motto Nullius in verba' 

“ He told me that he never gott by legacies in bis life 
but' only 10/. which was not payd. He hath told me, that 
whereas some men have accidentally come into the way of 
preferment by lying at an inne, and there contracting an 
acquaintance, on the made ; or as some others have donne : 
he never had any such like opportunity, but hewed out his 
fortune himselfe,” 

I’he variety of pursuits in which sir William Petty was 
engaged, shews him to have had a genius capable of any 
thing to which he chose to apply it; and it is very extraor- 
dinary, that a man of so active and busy a spirit could find 
time to write so many things, as it appears he did by the 
following catalogue: 1. “Advice to Mr. S. HavtUb,” &c. 
1648, 4to. 2. “ A brief of Proceedings between sir Hierom 
Sankey and the author,” &c. 1659, fob 3. “Reflections 
upon some Persons and Things in Ireland,” &c. 1660, 8vo. 
4. “A Treatise of Taxes and Contribution,” &c. 1662, 1667, 
1685, 4to, all without the author’s name. This last was 
republished in 1690, with two other anonymous pieces, 
“ The Privileges and Practice of Parliaments,” and “ The 
Politician discovered ;” with a new title-page, where they 
are all said to be written by sir William, which, as to the 
first, is a mistake. 5. “ Apparatus to the history of the 
common practice of Dyeing,” printed in Sprat’s History ot 
the R. S. 1667. 6, “ A Discourse concerning the use of 

Duplicate Proportion, together with a new hypothesis of 
springing or elastic Motions,” 1674, 12mo. See an ac- 
count of it in “ Phil. Trans.” No. cix. and a censure of it 
in Dr. Barlow’s Genuine Remains,” p. 151. 1693, 8vo. 

7. “ Colloquium Davidis cum anima sua,” &c. 1679, fob 

8. “ The Politician discovered,” &c. 1681, 4to. 9. “An 
Essay in Political Arithmetic,” &c. 1682, 8vo. 10. “Ob- 
servations upon the Dublin Bills of Mortality in 1681,” &c. 
.1683, 8vo. 11 . “ An account of some Experiments relat- 
ing to Land -carriage,” Phil. Trans. No. clxi. 12. “ Some 
Queries, whereby to examine Mineral Waters,” ibid. No. 
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clxvi. 13. “ A Catalogue of mean, vulgar, cheap, and 
simple Experiments,” &c. ibid. No. clxvii. 14. “ Maps 
of Ireland, being an actual Survey of the whole kingdom,” 
&c. 1685, folio. 7’his contained thirty-six accurate maps.; 
viz. a general map ; the province of Leinster, consisting, of 
eleven counties, each in a distinct map ; that of Munster 
of six ; Ulster nine ; and Connaught five. Another edition 
was afterwards made from the same plates. Sir William’s 
surveys, says Mr. Gough, as far as they go are tolerably 
exact as to distances and situations, but neither the latitudes 
nor roads are expressed, nor is- the sea-coast exactly laid 
down ; his design being only to take an account of the for- 
feited lands ; many other tracts are left blank, and from 
such a survey his maps are formed. 15 . “ An Essay con- 
cerning the Multiplication of Mankind,” 1686, 8v'o. N. B. 
The Essay is not printed here, but only the substance of 
it. 16. A further assertion, concerning the Magnitude 
of London, vindicating it from the objections of the 
French,” Phil. 7’rans. clxxxv. 17. “Two Essays in Poli- 
tical Arithmetic,” &c. 1687, 8vo. An extract of these is 
in Phil. Trans, No. clxxxiii. 18. “ Five Essays in Political 
Arithmetic,” &c. 1687, 8vo, printed in French and Eng- 
lish on opposite pages. 19. “ Observations upon London 
and Rome,” 1687, 8vo, three leaves. His posthumous 
pieces are, 1. “Political Arithmetic,” &c. 1690, 8vo, and 
1755, with his Life prefixed; and a Letter of his never 
before printed. 2 . '*‘ The Political Anatomy of Ireland,” 
to which is added, Verbum Sapienti,” 1691, 1719. In 
the title-page of the second edition this treatise is called 
** Sir William Petty’s Political Survey of Ireland.” This 
latter was criticized in “ A Letter from a gentleman,” &c. 
1692, 4to. 3. “ A treatise of Naval Philosophy, in three 
parts,” &c. printed at the end of “ An account of several 
new Inventions, &c. in a discourse by way of letter to the 
earl of Marlborough,” &c. 1691, 12mo. Wood suspects 
this may be the same with the discourse about the building 
of ships, mentioned above to be many years in the lunds 
of lord Brounker. 4. “ What a complete Treatise of Navi- 
gation should contain,” Phil. Trans. No. cxcviii. This was 
drawn up in 1685. Besides these, the following are printed 
in Birch’s History of the R. S, : 1. “ A discourse of making 
Cloth and Sheep’s Wool.” This contains the history of 
the clothing trade, as No. 5. above, does that of dyeing; and 
he purposed to have done the like in other trades ; in which 



tlesigrt'ioinie other members of the society engaged also at 
that time. 2. “ Supellex Philosophica.” * 

PETTY (Wli.LlAM), descendant of the preceding, 
second lord Wyfcombe, and tirst marquis of Lansdown, 
vras born in May 1737, and succeeded his father as loi'd 
Wycombe, earl of Shelburne, in the month of May 1761. 
In February 1765 he was married to lady Sophia Carteret, 
daughter of the late earl Granville, by whom he became 
possessed of large estates, particularly that beautiful spot 
Lansdown Hill, Bath, from which be took his last title. 
By this lady. Who died in 1771, he had a son, John Hen- 
ry, who succeeded him in his titles, and who is since dead, 
leaving no male heir. The marquis married, secondly, 
lady Louisa Fitzpatrick, by whom, who died in 1789, he 
Irad another son, lord Henry, the present marquis of Lans- 
down. His lordship being intended for the army, he, at a 
fit age, obtained a commission in the guards, and served 
with the British troops in Germany under prince Ferdinand, 
and gave signal proofs of great personal courage at the 
battles of Campen and Minden. In December 1760 he 
was appointed aid-de-camp to the king, George HI- with 
the rank of colonel. As a political man, he joined the 
party of the earl of Bute; and in 1762 he eagerly defended 
the court on the question respecting the preliminaries of 
peace. In the following year he was sworn of the privy 
council, ind appointed first lord of the board of trade, 
which he soon quitted, and with it his connexion with the 
court and ministry, and attached himself in a short time 
to lords Chatham and Camden. When the Rockingham 
administration was displaced in 1766, ’and lord Chatham 
was called upon to form a new administration, he ap- 
pointed lord Shelburne secretary of state of the southern 
department, to which was annexed the department of the 
colonies. But this he resigned when lord Chatham with- 
drew in 1768, and from this period continued in strong 
opposition to all the measures of government during the 
American war till the termination of lord North’s ministry, 
in the spring of 1782. He was then appointed secretary 
of state for the foreign department in the Rockingham ad- 
ministration, and upon the death of that nobleman he suc- 
ceeded to the office of minister. This measure gave great 

* Biog. Brit. — Ath.Ox. vol. If. — Ward’s Gresham Professors.— .A tibrey MSS. 
in “ Letters by Eminent Persons,” 18 T 3, 3 vots. 8vo.— There are many of sir 
W. Petty’s MSS. in the British Museum; and among others, a sort of coafastiou 
of his faith corresponding with tbo «onclt;ding passage in his will. 
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o^nce 1%> Mr* Fox and his friends, but his }<Mrdship did not.< 
quit his post. His first object was to make peace ; but when , 
the treaty was brought before the parliament, lord North aad 
Mr. Fox bad united in a most disgraceful coalition, wbioh* . 
however, for a time was irresistible, and early in 1783 lord: 
Shelburne resigned. When at the end of that year Mr. 
Pitt overthrew the coalition administration, it was expected, 
that lord Shelburne would have been at the head of the 
new government. He formed, however, no part of the 
arrangement, and appeared to have been satished with 
being created marquis of Lansdown. He now retired to 
a private life; but on the breaking out of the French revo-, 
lution, came forward again in constant and decisive oppo- 
sition to the measures of administration, in which he coo!- 
tinued to the day of his death. May 7, 1 805. His lord- 
ship always had the reputation of a man of considerable 
political knowledge, improved by a most extensive foreign 
correspondence, and a study of foreign affairs and foreign, 
relations, which was very uncommon, and gave his speeches 
in parliament, while in opposition, very great weight. 
Many’ of his ablest efforts in this way, however, were rather 
historical than argumentative, excellent matter of informa- 
tion, but seldom ending in those results which shew a 
capacity for the formation of able and beneficial plans. It 
was his misfortune, throughout almost the whole of his po- 
litical career, to have few personal adherents, and to pos- 
sess little of the conBdence of either of the great parties 
who divided the parliament in the memorable contests re- 
specting the policy of the American war, and the propriety 
of our interfering in the continental effort to suppress the 
consequences of the French revolution. His lordship was 
possessed of perhaps the most valuable and complete li- 
brary of history and political documents, both printed and 
manuscript, that ever was accumulated by any individual 
or family. The printed part was dispersed by auction after 
his lordship's death, but the manuscripts were rescued from 
this — shall we say, disgrace? by the interference of the 
trustees of the British Museum, at whose representation 
the whole was purchased by a parliamentary grant for the 
sum of 4925/. It is remarkable that this was the average 
valuation of three parties who bad no connection with each 
other- in the inspecrion of the MSS. They are now depo- 
sited in the above great national collection, and besides 
their importance as a miscellaneous collection of historical. 
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biographical, aaid literary matter, they mast be considered 
as highly interesting to future politicians and statesmen 
when we add that they were scarcely, if at all known, to • 
those able antiquaries and inquirers into political history, 
Collins, Murdin, Jones, or Birch. * 

PETTYT, or PE TYT (William), student of the Middle 
Temple, bencher and treasurer of the Inner Temple, and 
keeper of the records in the Tower, was born in 163^, at 
a place called, in his Latin epitaph, Slorithes, near Skip- 
ton, in Craven, Yorkshire. Of his progress through life 
we have no information, except that he enjoyed much re- 
putation as a law-writer, and particularly as the collector 
of a very curious library, .and many valuable MSS. now in 
the Inner Temple library. He died at Chelsea, Oct. 3, 
1707, aged seventy-one, but was buried in the Temple 
church, where is a long Latin epitaph,, recording his many 
virtues and his collections, donations, &c. It is probable 
Chelsea was his favourite residence, as the year before his 
death he built a vestry and school-room adjoining the 
church-yard, with lodgings for the master, entirely at his 
own expence. 

In 1680 he asserted the “ Ancient Rights of the Com- 
mons of England, in a discourse proving by records, &c. 
that they were ever an essential part of parliament,” 8vo. 
This gave rise ton controversy, iti the course of which the 
following pieces were published, I. “ Jani Anglorum facies 
nova, or several monuments of antiquity touching the great 
councils of this kingdom and the courts of the king’s im- 
mediate tenants and officers,” 1680, 8vo, said to be written 
by Mr. Atwood. 2. “ A full Answer to a book written by 
William Pettvt, esq. with a true account of the famous 
Colloquium, or Parliament 40 Hen. Ill, and a glossary 
expounding some few words in ancient records, together 
with some animadversions on a book called Jaui Anglorum 
facies nova,” 1683, 8vo. 3. “ Jus Anglorum ab aniiquo, 
ora confutation of an impotent libel against the government 
by king, lords and commons, under the pretence of an- 
swering Mr. Pettyt, and the author of ‘ Jani Anglorum 
fecies nova,’” 1681, 8vo. 4. “ Argumentum Antinorma- 
niciim ; or an argument proving from ancient histories and 
records, that William duke of Normandy masle no absolute 
conquest in England,” 1682, 8vo. Thi.s is thought by JDr. 

■J Collins's Pecragp, by sir E. Brydgi S, &c. &c.. 



Brady to be also written by Mr. Atwood ; bat by others it 
is attributed to Mr. Cooke. To this an answer afterwards 
appeared by the principal champion in the dispute, Dr. 
Robert Brady, who collected all he had written on the 
occasion into “ An Introduction to the Old English History, 
in three tracts,” and by the same author the same subject 
was connected with “ An Historical Treatise of Cities and 
Burghs, or Boroughs,” (See Brai>y) 1704, 1711, fol. 1777, 

8 VO. 

In 1680, 1G81, Mr. Petty t published his Miscellanea 
Parliameiitaria,” 12mo; and other collections were left by 
him upon the subject of the law of parliament, which, after 
his death, were published under the title of “ Jus Parlia- 
mentarium, or the ancient power, jurisdiction, rights, and 
liberties of the most high court of Parliament, revived and 
asserted,” 1739, fol. He also left a summary or table of 
the records kept in the Tower; some MSS. containing 
copies of records and law matters, relating chiefly to naval 
concerns ; and other MSS. containing a great number of 
collections from records and other authentic materials, 
chiefly relating to the law and constitution of Englatid, 
which are preserved in the Inner Temple library, and are 
much recommended to the notice of the English lawyer 
and historian, by Mr. Justice Barrington in his “ Observa- 
tions on the Statutes.” * 

PEUCEll (Gaspard), a celebrated physician and mathe- 
matician, was born at Bautzen in Lusatia in 1525, and 
became a doctor and professor of medicine at Wirtemberg. 
He married a daughter of Melancthon, whose principles 
he contributed to diffuse, and whose works he published at 
Wirtemberg in 1601, in five volumes folio. He had an 
extreme ardour for study. Being for ten years in close 
imprisonment, on account of his opinions, he wrote his 
thoughts on the margins of old books which they gave him 
for amusement, making his ink of burnt crusts of bread, 
infused in wine. He died at seventy- eight, on the 25th 
of September, 1602. He wrote several tracts, 1. ** De 
prsBcipuis divinatiomim generibus,” 1584, 4to. 2. *^Me- 
thodus curandi morbos iniernos,” Franefort, 1'614, 8vo. '3. 
“ De Febribiis,” 1614, 4to. 4. ** Vitse iilustrium medi- 
corum.” 5. Hypotheses astronomicce.” 6. ** Les noms 
des Monnoies, des Poids, et Mesures,” 8vo. His charac- 

* Granjg'^r* — Nichols’a Bowyer.-— Bridgman’s Legal Bibliography* 
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ter, as drawn by himseif, is that of a man who did no in- 
jury to any one, but, on the contrary, gtive all the aid in 
his power to all who might require it. For these things he 
calls God to witness. * 

PEUTINGER (Conrad), a celebrated scholar, was 
born at Augsburg in 1465, and studied successfully in the 
principal cities of Italy. When he returned home he was 
appointed secretary to the senate of Augsburg, and em- 
ployed by that body in the diets of the empire, and in the 
various courts of Europe. In his private character he con- 
ferred happiness on an excellent and learned wife ; and, 
in his public, wus always rendering essential services to his 
country. This excellent citizen died at eigbtj^-two, in 
1574, having lost his faculties for some time before. He 
is most known by an ancient itinerary, which from him is 
called “ Tabula Peutingeriana.” It is a curious chart 
found in a monastery in Germany, and communicated to 
Peutinger by one Conrad Celtes. It was formed under 
the reign of Theodosius the Great, and marks the roads by 
which tlie Roman armies passed at that time to the greater 
part of the empire. It is not a geographical work, and 
seems to have been made by a Roman soldier, who thought 
of nothing, or perhaps knew nothing, but what respected 
the roads, and the places for encampment. A magnificent 
but now ver}^ scarce edition of it was published by F. C. 
Scheib at Vienna in 1753, fol. Peutinger’s own works 
are, 1. “ Sermones convivales,” in the collection of Schar- 
dius ; Jena, lt>S3, 8vo. 2. De inclinatione Romani im- 
perii, et gentium comniigrationibus,” subjoined to the 
former, and to Procopius. 3. “De rebus Gothorum,” Bale, 
1531, fol. 4. “ Roiuanaj Vetustatis fragmenta, in Augusta 
Vindelicorurn,” Ma 3 ’^ence, 1528, fol.’ 

PEYER (John Conrad), a native of Schaffhausen in 
Switzerland, is famous for having first given an accurate 
account of the intestinal glands, which, in a state of health, 
separate a fluid, for the lubrication of the intestines, and 
which in diarrhoeas, or upon taking a purge, supply the 
extraordinary discharge that happens upon tfiese occasions. 
His works are, “ Exercitatio Anatomico-Medica, de Glan- 
dulis Intestinorum, Schaffbausa?, 1677,” Amsielod. 1682. 
This is in the Biblioth. Anatom, of Mangetus and Le Cierc. 

^ Chaufepie. — Nicoron, vol. XXVI. — Blount’s Censnra, 

- Chaufepie.— Niceron, vob. XIII. and XX. 
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** Peeonis & Pythagorae Exercitationes Anatomicoe,” Basil, 
1682; ** Methodus Historiarum Anatomico-Medicaruni,** 
&c. 1679; “ Parerga Anatomica & Medica,” Amstel. J682; 

Experimenta nova circa Pancreas, extant in the Biblioth. 
Anatom, of Le Clerc and Mangetus. * 

PEYRERA (Isaac la), a French protestant, born at 
Bourdeaux in 1592, entered into the service of the prince 
of Cond6, vthom he pleased by the singularity of his hu- 
mour. Peyrera believed himself to have discovered front 
St. Paul, that Adam vi'as not the 6rst man ; and to prove 
this,, he published in Holland, 1655, a book in 4to and 8vo 
with this title : “ Praeadamitae ; sive exercitatio super ver- 
sibus 12, 13, 14, capitis xv. Epistolm Pauli ad Romanos.’* 
This work was condemned to the flames, and the author 
imprisoned at Brussels ; but, getting his liberty through 
the interest of the prince of Conde, he went to Rome in 
1656, and abjured Calvinism and Praeadamitism before 
Alexander VII. He was not, however, thought sincere, 
for, returning to Paris, in spite of ail the means this pope 
used to detain him at Rome, he became librarian to the 
prince of Cond4, and some time after retired to the semi- 
nary des Vertus, where he died in 1676, aged 84. He 
submitted to receive the sacraments, yet was not believed 
to be attached to any religion. Besides the piece above 
mentioned, he wrote “ Une Relation du Groenland,” in 
8vo ; and “ Une Relation d’Islande,” in 8vo; both reck- 
oned curious and interesting : and a very singular tract en- 
titled “ Rappel des Juifs,” in which his object was to prove 
that two Messiahs were intended ; the first Jesus Christ, 
who, according to his notion, came only for the Christians ; 
and the second, he whom the Jews have so long expected, 
and who is to be a great temporal prince and render 
them lords of the earth. This was printed in 1643, 8vo, 
a circumstance which the translator of his life in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine (vol. LXXXII. p. 431.) positively de- 
nies, yet we find mention of this edition in every French 
biography. , It probably, however, attracted no great degree 
of attention, and Brunet places it among rare books ; but 
being known to some of the adherents of Buonaparte it waa 
reprinted, when it became his pleasure to assemble a Jewr 
isb Sanhedrim in Paris in 1806. It w'as then supposed 
that the Jews might be made to believe that the great tern- 
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pordl prince that was to. restore them, was no other than 
the ruler of the French nation. In the authority just 
quoted are many curious particulars of Peyreyra, from 
father Simon.’ 

PEYRONIJEi (Francis de la), first surgeon to the king, 
was distinguished above all the eminent surgeons who have 
appeared in France, by his ardent zeal for the progress 
and improvement of surgery, and the sums he expended 
for that purpose. He was born in 1678, and died April 24, 
1747. Among the important services he rendered his 
country, we find that he procured the establishment of 
the “ Royal Academy of Surgery” at Paris in 1731 ; and 
left his library, and estate of Marigny, to the company of 
surgeons in that city, who sold them to his majesty for 
200,000 livres ; he also appointing the same company uni- 
versal legatees to two-thirds of his property. M. de la 
Peyronie bequeathed to the surgeon’s company of Mont- 
pellier, two houses situated there, with 100,000 livres, for 
the erection of an amphitheatre for surgery ; and also left 
the said company universal legatees to the third part of 
his property. Every clause in his will tended to the public 
good, and the encouragement and improvement of surgery, 
by which, as well as by his talents, this celebrated surgeon 
rendered his name immortal in France.® 

PEZAY (Masson, marquis of), was born at Paris, with 
a natural turn for literature, but entered into the military 
line, and was captain of dragoons, in which situation he 
had the honour to be the instructor of Louis XVI. in the 
art of tactics. Being appointed inspector-general of the 
coasts, he executed his office with considerable attention ; 
but having made enemies, by a degree of haughtiness in 
his manner, complaints were lodged against him, which 
caused him to be banished to his own estate. In this situ- 
ation he died soon after, in 1778. He cultivated the 
Muses a good deal, and was intimate with Dorat, whose 
style he imitated. His poems have an elegance which 
makes amends for a certain degree of negligence. Such 
as, 1. ** Zeli» au bain,” a poem in six cantos. 2. A Letter 
from Ovid to Julia. 3. Several fugitive pieces published 
in the Almanach des Muses. 4, An indifferent transla- 
tion of Catullus. 5. “ Les Soirees Helvetiennes, Alsa- 

» Niceron, vol*. XII and XX — «en. Diet.— Morrri.— Gent. Maff. L3^XXII. 
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cienneS) & Franc-Comtoises,” 1770, 8vo, a work agree- 
ably varied, but not sufficiently correct in style. 6. La 
Rosiere de Salency,*’ a pastoral, in three acts, which was 
approved. 7. “ Les Campagnes de Maillebois,” 3 vols. 
4to, printed in 1775, and now rare and of great value in 
France. 8. There is said also to be extant a manuscript 
work entitled “ Les Soirees Proven^ales,” not inferior to 
his ** Soirees Helvetiennes.” * 

PEZENAS (Esprit), a learned Jesuit, born at Avig- 
non in 1692, where he died some little time after 1770, 
was lor a long time professor of physics and hydrography 
at Marseilles. His works and translations on these and 
similar subjects are very numerous; 1. “ Elemens du Pi- 
lotages,” 1737, 12mo, 2. A translation of Maclaurin’s 

Fluxions, 1749, 2 vols. 4to. 3. “ Pratique du pilotage,” 
1749, 8vo. 4. Theory and practice of gauging,” 8vo. 
5. “ Macliiurin’s Algebra translated,” 1730, 8vo. Retrans- 
lated also the Course of Experimental Philosophy by Desa- 
guliers, Dyche’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, which 
was supplanted by Prevot’s “ Manuel Lexiqne,” Ward’s 
Young Mathematician’s Guide, and Smith’s Optics. From 
the German he translated Baker’s Treatise of the Micro- 
scope, 1754. His ideas and language were clear, and be 
was esteemed for the mildness and agreeableness of his 
character, as well as for his talents. 2 

PEZRON (Paul), a learned and ingenious Frenchman, 
was born at Hennebon in Bretagne, in 163.9 ; and admitted 
of the order of Cisterciau.s in 1660, He made the scrip- 
tures the principal object of hii study : aware of the assist- 
ance to be derived from profane history, he read with at- 
tention the ancient Greek and Latin historians. His judg- 
ment, however,, did not improve with his erudition, as ap- 
peared by a new system, which he communicated to the 
public, in a work printed at Paris in 1687, 4to, and called 
L’ Antiquity des temps retablie,’’ &c. that is, “ The An- 
tiquity of Time restored, and defended, against the Jews 
and modem” Chronologers.” His design here is to prove, 
upon the authorities of the septuagint and profane history, 
that the world is more ancient than modern chronologers 
-have supposed ; and that, instead of 4000 years between 
the creation of the world and the birth of Christ, there 
were almost 6000. The great principle on which this sup- 
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position is built is, that tbe Hebrew text has been cor- 
rupted, since the destruction of Jerusalem bji- the Jews, 
who otherwise must have been forced to acknowledge, 
upon their own principles, that the Messiah was actually 
come. Pezron’s book was extremely admired for the in- 
genuity and learning of it ; yet created, as was natural, 
no small alarm among tbe religious. Martianay, a Bene- 
dictine, and Le Quien, a Dominican, wrote against this 
new system, and undertook the defence of the Hebrew 
text ; Martianay with great zeal and beat, Le Q.uien with 
more judgment and knowledge. Pezron published, “De- 
fense de I’Antiquitd des temps,” in 1691, 4to ; which, like 
the work itself, abounded with curious and learned re- 
searches. Le Quien replied, but Martianay brought the 
affair into another court; and, in 169.3, laid the books 
and principles of Pezron before M. de Harlai, archbishop 
of Paris. Harlai communicated the representation of this 
adversary to Pezron ; who defended himself with so much 
ingenuity as to render the accusation of no effect. 

Pezron was tbe author of other curious and learned 
works, as; “ Antiquitd de la Nation & de la Langue de 
Celtes,” in 1703, 8vo; “ Dissertation touchant I’ancienne 
demeure des Cananeens,” printed in the Merooires de 
Trevoux, for July 1703; and “Dissertation sur les an- 
ciennes & veritables bornes de la Terre Promise,” in the 
same Memoires, for June 1705; “ Essai d’un Commen- 
taire litteral & historique sur les Prophetes,” 1693, 12mo; 
and “ Histoire Evangelique confirmee par la Judaique & 
ia Romaine,” 1696, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

This ingenious and learned man died October 10, 1706, 
aged 67; having gone through several promotions, the last 
of which was the abbey of Charmoye, to which he was 
nominated by the king, in 1697.' 

PFAFF (John Christophkr), an eminent Lutheran 
divine, was born May 28, 1651, at Pfullingen, in the 
duchy of Wirtemberg. He taught theology with reputa- 
tion at Tubingen, and died there February 6, 1720, leav- 
ing “ A collection of Controversies “ A dissertation on 
the passages of the Old Testament that are quoted in the 
JNevv;” and other works in Latin, which are esteemed. 
Christopher Matthew Pfaff, one of his .sons, was professor 
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of>dtviaityj and ^chancellor of the university of .Tubln^eity 
and has also written several learned works iiii.JLatin^ •aatodg 
others, ** institutiones Theologica,” l.7it^aiid 1751* ftw; 
and ** S. Irena^i fragmenta anecdota*’^ 8vo, Greek and La- 
tin^ with many doctrinal and critical works; hut the most 
valiiable of ail is his Introductio in HistUlrian}^TheologisB 
Literariam,” 1724, 3 vols. 4to. This is a complete systeoi 
of theological bihiiography, and particularly accurate in 
what relates to English authors and English books. 1 

PFANNER (Tobias), the son of a counsellor at Augs- 
burg, born in 1641, was secretary of the archives to the 
duke of Saxe Gotha, and instructor of the princes Emast, 
and John-Ernest, in history and politics. He so well ful- 
filled his duties in these situations, that be was promoted 
to a higher place, of secretary to the Ernestine branch of the 
family ; and was so deeply learned in matters of record* 
that he was called the living archives of the house of Sax* 
eny. His manners were pure, but his temper inclined to 
melancholy, which was thought to be increased by too in* 
tense application to study. He died at Gotha in 1.717. 
His principal works are; 1. “The History of the Peace of 
Westphalia,” 8vo, the best edition is 1697.! 2. “The 
Histoiy of the Assemblies of 1652 — 4,” Weimar, 1694, 
8 VO. 3. “ The Treaties of the German Princes.” 4. 
-*♦ The Theology of the Pagans,” 5. “ A Treatise on the 
Principle of historic Faith.” All these are written in 
Latin, not so much with elegance, as with strict care and 
exactness.^ 

PFEFEERCORN (John), .was a famous converted Jew, 
of whom It is recorded that he would have persuaded .the 
emperor Maximilian to cause all the Hebrew books to be 
burned, except the Bible: “because (said he) they contain 
magic, blasphemies, and other dangerous thingSi^’ ' The 
Cfnaperor, astonished with this report, was so far wrought 
upon, as to publish an .edict, in 1510, by which he^ or- 
dered all the Hebrew books to be carried to a certain house* 
that those which contained any blasphemy might be burnt. 
Capnio, however, shewed the danger of this etdict, and 
was supported by Ulric„de Hutten : many writings were 
published on both sides; but Capnio ar length prevailed* 
and tbe'hdict was not executed. It is coinmotLly beUeyed* 

1 Mdreri.— B?M. vol. XIV. in which is & convicts litt of PBiiF'c 
but no oseutioii of bLs death. ^oVefi.w^Dtci, ' 
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that PfeHercorn was so cba^rioed-witb this, as to ^etiira ;to' 
Judaism; aad that he was.buro«d alive ia 15,15, for pm- 
faning the eucharist, at Hall; but this must have been 
another person of his name, since this Pfeffercorn was 
living in 1517. He is the author of, some Latin pieces, - 
and among the rest of one ** De abolendis Judasorum 
■scriptis.” * 

PFEIFFER (Augustus), a German orientalist, was born 
at Laweubourg in 1640. He professed the oriental laiio 
guages at Wirtemberg, at Leipsic, and in other places, 
and in 1690 was called to Lubeck to be superintendant 
of the churches. In that city he died, in January 1698. 
When only five years old he was near losing his life by a 
fail, which fractured his skull. His sister discovered acci- 
dentally that he was not quite dead, and be was restored, 
when actually on the point of being buried. He wrote, 1. 

Pansophia Mosaica.” 2. “ Critica Sacra,” Dresden, 
1680, 8vo. 3 De Masora.” 4. “ De trihaeresi Judso- 
rum.” 5. “ Sciagraphia Systematica Antiquitatum Hebras- 
arum.” His philosophical works were collected at Utrecht 
in 4to, but are not now much known or esteemed. His 
learned works are better, though heavy.* 

PHiEDON, a celebrated Greek philosopher of Elis, was 
originally a slave ; but, when Socrates had obtained his 
freedom, and he became that great man's disciple, studied 
phiiosopiiy, and, retiring to Elis, established a distinct 
school called from the place of bis birth the Eliac, or 
Eliatic school, which was continued by Plistanus and Me- 
nedemus. Plato, in honour of him, gave the name of 
Phsedo to one of his dialogues. Pheedo wrote several dia- 
logues in defence of Socrates, and never left him till his 
death. He flourished 400 B. C.* 

PH^DliUS, an ancient Latin author, who wrote five 
books of ** Fables” in lambic verse, was a Thracian ; and 
was born, as there is reason to suppose, some years before 
Julius Csesar made himself master of the Roman empire. 
His parentage is uncertain ; though some have imagined 
4118 liberal education to be an argument that it was not 
mean. Perhaps be might have been made captive by Oc«- 
tavius, the father of the emperor- Augustus; for we reiul^ 
that while Octavius was prmtor in Macedonia, be gave thf 
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TbiQfMUcaii 'giseai; ovenbrovr. ; Tbia lisU' the 'SBwei 

yenr Cicero^Mras psotjonsul of Asia,i -aod.Ctfcaailrsoki’ 

eoilMil :»«ti.tRnciiie. - As this opinion wottk) carry his ag«i 
ptretty/hijch,. Phradrus outhvipg tbe iSth year of Tihei»ti«i;' 
sonae. have therefore rejected it, though with little reasoo). 
siiioe many proofs may he collected, from his Fabiles,: tiHtt 
be lived to be very old. How he came into the service of 
Augustus. is unkiiown : but ids being. called “-Aegusttis's 
fteedmau,’' in the title of his book, shews that: he bad 
heeo that emperor's slave. It should seem as if, be bad 
anrived early in life at Home ; for he quotes a line from’ 
‘f £iMiius^" which, he sayH, lie remembers to have^rrad: 
when he was a boy. ; and . it is not probable that he should, 
have read it before he left Thrace. He received his free- 
dom from Augustus, and no doubt such a competency* as 
emabled fhim to enjoy that valuable gift. Ue expresses 
agreat regard for that prince’s memory, which he. iiad in-^ 
deed. the more reason to do, since raisfortnnes overtook 
him after his decease. Under Tiberius, he was unjustly 
persecuted by Sejanus, to wdiich he has frequently alluded 
ift;.hi3. “ Fables and particularly in the preface to his 
third book. We 'know nut the cause of this persecution^ 
but it was not for his wealth ; he represents himself^ in the 
very same place, as a man who had never cared to hoard 
tip riches ; and mentions this as one of the res»ons. which 
should facilitate bis promotion to the rank of a poet. .He 
seems .to have written all his Fables after the death of Au? 
gtistus ; the third book he certainly wrote after that of Sei- 
janus, who-perisbed in the eighteenth year of Tiberius^ ldr« 
in the dedication of that book to his patron £iatychus,.>he 
has .mentioned the favourite with a resentment . whiob 
Svould never have been pm'doned bad lie been living. . How 
loRgr Phsedrus survived him,: is uncertain ;.hut, supposing 
him to have lived ahttie longer, be must have been above 
seventy at his death ; for so many years there tupe from 
Coiftar's first dictatorship to the eighteenth of vTiberiuti 
iOhronologers place him. between 41 and 54 A. U, 

The Fables of Pheedrus are general ly twitted fontheir • nria 
and good sense, exfo-es^Hl in great puritj^. terseness, ^ end 
elegance of language : and they who, like. Soioppius^ iarntr 
^ne they: discover something foreign and barbarous iuiahe 
style, form their criticisms upon the knowledge that Phae4 
dins was a Thracian. . They might as well object spieeisms 
and false Latin to Terence^ because be was born in Africa. 



W*c^tlriotf‘l«oTWv«r, but observe it as WMtf^whsft 

that the Robian language has been tratrsneitted to past^hy^''' 

i», its greatest ptirity and elegance, by two slaves,' whaS> 

were brought from countries by the. Romans* deemed ba(^' 

barous^ 

^^It is remarkable, that no vrriter of antiquity has made any 
iftention of this author ; for it is generally supposed,' that 
the Pbsedrus mentioned by Martial is not the same. Se*' 
neca evidently knew nothing of him ; otherwise he never 
could have laid it down, as he ‘ does, for matter of faet^ 
that the Romans bad not attempted fables and Esopean' 
cofnpositions : ** Fabellas et Msopeos logos, intentatum 
Romanis ingeniis opus.” This may account for the ob- 
scurity in which the name and reputation of Quintus 
Gurtius lay buried for so many years ; which was like- 
wise the case with Velleius Paterculus and Manilius. 
Even Isaac- Casaubon, with all his learning, did not know 
there was a Phsedrus among the ancients, till Peter Pi- 
thou, or PithoBus, published his Fables.” It is by 
your letter,’-’ says Casaubon, ** that I first came to be ac- 
quainted with Phsedrus, Augustus’s freedman, for that name 
was quite unknown to me before ; and I never read any 
thing either of the man or of his works, or, if I did, I do 
not remember it.” This letter of Casaubon was written in 
1596, at which time Pithoeus published the “ Fables of 
Phtedrus,” at Troyes. He sent a copy of them to father 
Sirtnond, who was then at Rome ; and this Jesuit shewed 
it to the leartved men in that city, who judged it,’ at first, 
a supposititious work ; but, upon carefully examining, al- 
tered their opinion, and thought they could observe in it 
the characteristical marks of the Augustan age. 

> Since that edition of 1596, there have been several 
^bers, with notes by the most eminent critics. That 
of ie98, jn 8vo, which Burman produced, contains, be^ 
sides the notes of Gudius never before published, the en^ 
ttre eonimentaries of Rittershusius,. Rigaitius, Nio. Hein^ 
sius, Scbefferus, and of Prascbius, with extracts front 
s^her ^commcmtators. An edition since Riis, at Amsterdam, 
l?01, by the care, and with the notes, of Hoog^ 

stxsten, ia !the most beautiful of all thet .bave *yet hwiii 
pnntedy with regard to the letter and the piatesi ■ T'heso 
fables w*pe snhjoined to the edition of Terewi^ by BieuSI^^ 
sn 4746y 4to, with the cwrectiqni and ein®tidatiena of ^lat 
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great crUitv TM more recent editions are those of Brotier« 
Paris^ 1783 , and of Schwabe, Brunswick, 1806 , which are 
both moch esteemed. ' 

PHAER (Thomas), a Welsh physician and poet, a , 
native of Pembrokeshire, and the first English translator 
of Virgil, was educated at Oxford, whence he removed to 
Liucoirrs-inn, to undertake the study of the law. 8o far 
was he. in earnest, for a time, in this pursuit, that he pub> 
lished two books ou subjects of law ; one on the nature of 
svrits, and the other, what is now called a book of prece- 
dents. Wb}’ he quilted law fur physic is unknown, but he 
became a bachelor and a doctor in the laitcr faculty, both 
in 1559, and ins medical works were coUei'ted at London 
in 1560. They consist chiefly of compilations and trans- 
lations from the French. Among his poetical works is “ The 
Regimen of Life,” translated from the French, London, 
15'14, 8vo. The story of “ Ov\en Glendower,” in the 
“ Mirror for Magistrates;” and his translation of the first' 
nine books, and part of the tenth, of Virgil’s TEneid. 
Theie is a comineiulatory poem by him prefixed to Philip 
Betham’s “ Military Precepts.” Warton mentions also an 
entry in the stationers’ books for printing “ serten verses of 
Cupydo by Mr. Fayre,” and that he had seen a ballad called 
“ Gadshiil” by Faire, both vvhicb names were probably 
intended i'or that of Phaer. His translation of the first 
seven books of Virgil was printed in 1558, by John Kyng- 
slon, and dedicated to queen Mary. The two next books, 
with part of the tenth, were translated afterwards by him, ^ 
an^ published after his death by William Wightman, in 
r 562 . He has curiously enough marked at the end of each 
book the time when it finished, and the time which it 
cost him in translating ; which amounts, at separate inter- 
vals between the year 1555 and 1560, to 202 days, with- 
out reckoning the fragment of (be tenth book. It appears, 
that during the whole of this period he resided very much 
ut his patrimonial territory in Kilgerran forest, in South 
Wales. The fifth book ia said, at the end, to have been 
finished on the 4th of May, 1557, “ post periculum ejus 
Karmerdini,” which, whether it relates to soute particular 
.event in bis life, or means that he made a trial upon it at 
Caetoiarihen, is a little uncertain ; probably the former. 
Wightmau says that he poblbhed all iie could find among 
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his^paperS but conjectures, nev^erthfless, that he )»d pro- 
ceeded rather further, from the two Hues which he trans- 
lated ti»e very day before his death, and sent to' Wight^^" 
niao. They are these, ' 

Stat sua cuique dies, breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus cst vitse : sed faiiiam extenders &ctis 
Hoc Virtiitis opus. 

!£ch mans day stands prehxt, time short aiMl swift with cure- 
less brctche 

Is lotted all mankind, but by their deeds their fame to stretche 
That privilege Virtue gives. 

He died soon after the 12th of August, 1560, on which 
day his will was dated. His translation of Virgil is written, 
like the preceding specimen, in long Alexandrines of seven 
f6et. I’he translation was completed, with the addition of 
Maphteus’s thirteenth book, by Thomas Twyne, a young 
phj'sician, afterwards author of other works : his part is 
deemed by Warton evidently inferior to that of his prede- 
cessor, though Phaer has omitted, misrepresented, and 
paraphrased, many passages. Of what he did of this na- 
ture Phaer himself has given an account, in bis post- 
script to the seven books : Trusting that you, my right 

worshipful maisters and stridentes of universities, and 
such as be teachers of children and readers of this auc- 
tour in Latin, will not be to mucbe oflFended, though every 
verse answere not to your expectation. For (besides tha 
diversitie between a construction and a translation) you 
know there be many mistical secretes in this writer, which 
uttered in English would shewe little pleasour, and in mine 
opinion are better to be untouched than to diminish the 
grace of the rest with tedionsnes and darknes. I have 
therefore followed the counsel of Horace, teaching the 
duety of a good interpretour, * qui quae desperat nitesoere 
posse relinquit;* by which occasion, somwhat I have in 
places omitted, somwhat altered, and some things f have 
expounded, and al to the ease of inferior readers j for yon 
that are learned nede not to be instructed.” A ridiculous 
error of the press stands in the opening of the second 
ABiieid, as reprinted by Twyne. Phaer had translated 
“ conticuere omnes” by “they whusted &1I,” for “ tb^ 
whisted,” or kept silence ; but Twyne. has printed it “ fch%r, 
whistled all.” Sir I'liomas Chaloner, in His Encontia, 
printed at London, 1579, 4to, p. 356, has pathetically 
lamented Phaer, as a most skilful physician. As to his 
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ndteei written PJiayer by Wood, and Phkier ’by Wdr* 
ton bbVas we find it Ph'aer in eVfeiry part of the tfanslatidh 
<*f and in the Mitroi* for Magistrates,** we have 

ao given it. His story of Owen Glendour is in stanzas' of 
seven "lines, the same as Sackviile*s Induction, and the 
greater part of those narratives. * 

PH A LARIS was a famous tyrant of Agrigehturb, in 
Sicily, who having made himself master of that city about 
571 A.C. exercised the most unheard of Cruelties, and 
Caused a brazen buU'to be formed, in which those whom 
he condemned were to be burnt alive. When Perillns, 
the author of the cruel invention, demanded his reward^ 
IHialari.s ordered him to be the first person put to death in 
die machine. The people of Agrigentum at length rose, 
and burnt Phalaris himself iii it, 563 A. C. We have some 
letters to ‘this tyrant under the name of Abaris, with the 
answers^ which occasioned the memorable controversy be- 
tween Bentley and Boyle, to whose articles we refer for the 
particulars of it. These letters were printed at the Sor- 
bonne about 1470, 4to; at Trevisa, 1471, 4to; and Ox- 
ford, 1718, 8vo ; and the controversy itself has been trans- 
lated at large into Latin, and republished, with the epistles 
Lennep, 1777, 4to.® 

PHAVORINUS, or as some say is the proper form, 
FAVORINUS (Varinus), who flourished in the I6th cen- 
tury, was born at Favera, near Camerino, a ducal town of 
OmWia, from which be is said to have taken his name. 
His real name was Guarino, which he changed to Varinus. 
He was a favourite disciple of the celebrated Angelo Poli- 
tian, and John Lascaris, at Florence, and w'as patronized 
by Lorenzo the Magnificent, Having determined on an 
ecclesiastical life, he undertook the care of a congregation, 
and was appointed preceptor to John de Medici, afterwards 
pope Leo X. Favoriuus wm appointed keeper of the 
Medicean library in the year 1512, and in 1514 bishop of 
Noccra. He died in i537. It was in 1523 that he pub- 
lished his Greek lexicon at Rome, one of the earliest tub- 
dem lexicons of that language, and compiled, from Sui- 
das, the Etymologicum Magnum, Phrynicus, Hesychius, 
Harpocration, and other ancient lexicons, published and 
unpublished ; and from the notes of Kustathins, and the 

^ Atb. Ox. vol. I. — ^Warton’s Hist, of Poetry. — Phillips’s Tbeatnim, by Sir 
E Brydges.^-^Cens. Lit, volw IL— Reatituta, vol. 1,-^Aikta^a Biog; Memdirl of 
Medicine, 
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sqhaliasfes. Jtvtis .ivritten entirely Gr^ek, and ,i$^ noty 
superseded by other works of more 'popular use;, thoh^h it 
may still be serviceable, in supplying various readings of 
iiuiJas and others, of which Favorinus probably consulted 
very ancient manuscripts. The best edition- is that* of 
Bartoli, Venice, 1712, folio.* 

PHERKCRATES, a celebrated Greek comie poet, con* 
temporary with Plato and Aristophanes, flonrisbed aboOi 
420 B.C. He followed the style of the ancient -cometlyj 
which, instead of feigned and imaginary person^, intro* 
duced living characters on the stage, who were known to 
the spectators by their names and distinguishing marks^ 
and turned them into ridicule; but Pherecrates is said tO 
have been very moderate in his use of this licence. Twenty 
one comedies are attributed to this poet, of which we have 
only some fragments remaining, collected by Hertelius and 
Gtt)tius. It appears from these fragments, some of which 
are given by Cumberland, or rather Bentley, in ** Tbh 
Observer,” that Pherecrates wrote very pure Greek, and 
excelled in that nice and delicate raillery distinguished by 
tbe name of Attic urbanity. He invented a kind of verses^ 
called, from his name, Pherecratian ; consisting of the 
three last feet of an hexameter, the first of these three feet 
being always a spondee. This verse of Horace, for exam* 
pie, Quamvis Pontica Pinus,” is a Pherecratian verse. 
M. Burette, in tom. XV. of the academy ol^inscriptions, 
has examined a fragment of this poet concerning music, 
which may be found in Plutarch. * 

PHERECYDEiS, an eminent philosopher, and the first 
preceptor of Pythagoras, was a native of the island of Scy- 
rus, one of the Cyclades, near Delos, and fiourished about 
the 4 oth olympiad, or B. C. 600. It has been maintained, 
with great erudition, that Pherecydes derived his principles 
of philo.sophy and theogony from the sacred books of the 
Phoenicians ; but little dependence, Brucker thinks, is to 
be placed upon the authorities by which this opinion ik 
supported; and it will appear, upon inquiry, that the 
tenets of this philosopher were not less similar to those 
of tbe most ancient Grecian and barbaric philosophers, 
than to,, tlie doctrine of the Phoenicians. The opinion 
of Josephus, that Pherecydes studied philosophy in Egypt, 
seems more probable ; for Egypt was, at that time, 

> Qricc.— Chaufepie.—Saxii Onomavt. 

? Vosaii Poet. Gr«(x— Mor«ri.**Cainbcrlaad’3 Obaervar. 
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unif pinfilly re«oiAed ^0. 99 the seat: learning ;^^ fhis< s^^wbo- 
iical. taetbod of teaobiog* which was made use ^/hy Ph^- 
jcydes, was perfectly aft«Hr' the Egyptian manner; jand/tfae 
general aspect > of his doctrine bears a strong fesemblaace 
to the dogmas of the Egyptian school. 

, The particulars which remain, of the. life of Pherecydes, 
are few and imperfect. Marvellous circumstances have 
been related of him, which only deserve to he mentioned, 
^n order to shew that what has been deemed supernatural 
by ignorant spectators, may be easily conceived to hare 
happened from natural causes. A ship in full sail was at a 
distance, approaching its harbour : Pherecyties predicted 
that it would never come into the haven, and it happened 
accordingly; for a storm arose, which sunk the vessel. 
After drinking water from a well, he predicted an earth- 
quake, which happened three days afterwards. It is easy 
to suppose, that these predictions might have been the 
result- of a careful. observation of those pheenomena iwbicii 
commonly precede storms or earthquakes, in a climate 
where they frequently happen. This is the niore probable, 
it is well known to have been a usual practice with the an- 
cients, and particularly with Pythagoras, tbe^ pupil of P.he- 
recydesj to-impose upon the ignorant multitude, by'pretcnd- 
ing to powers which they did not possess, and part ictilaily 
.by applying dieir knowledge of nature to the purposes of 
imposture. . Pherecydes is said to have been the hrst .among 
the Grecians who wrote concerning the nature of the gods ; 
but this can only mean, that be was the first who veretured 
to write upon these subjects in prose; for, before his 
time, Orpheus, Musa;us, and others, had written theo- 
goui.es in verse. Pherecydes tvas much esteemed at Lace- 
diemon, on account of his poetry inculcating the maxims 
of Lycurgus. He died at the age of eighty-five. It. is not 
easy to ascertain the nature of the doctrines which he 
taught: he probably believed in an eternal first cause^bf 
all things, and in the immortality of the soul. According 
to Cicero, he was the first philosopher in whose writing.s 
this doctrine appeared. He is said to have taught the belief 
pf the transmigration of the soul : this is 'probably true; it 
.being a teuet commouly received among the Egyptians, 

. and afterwards taught by Pythagoras, who was, as, before 
observed, , a pupil of Pherecydes., * 


} Dioijenet. L^ertius^—Stanley’s PbiJosophy, — Brucker. 
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:f‘HH>TASv'the aio»t c^ebrated sctiyptor of ^ antiquity, 
was an Athenian, and a contemporary of the celebrated 
Pericles, who flourished in the 83d olympiad, or B.C. 440 
to 450, This wofld^td artist was not only consummate in 
the use of bis tools, but accomplished in those sciences 
and branches of Icnowledge which belong to his profession ; 
as history, poetry, fable, geometry, optics, &c. He first 
taught the Greeks to imitate nature perfectly in this way ; 
and all his works, distinguished for their grandeur and sub- 
Uoiicy, were received with admiration. They were also 
incredibly numerous ; for be united the greatest facility 
with the greatest perfection. His Nemesis was ranked 
acaong his first works; and is said to have been carved out 
of a block of marble which was found in the camp of the 
Pei'sians, after they were defeated in the plains of Mara- 
thon. He made an excellent statue of Minerva for the 
Plateans ; but the statue of this goddess, in her magni- 
ficent temple at Athens, of which there are still some 
ruined remains, was a more astonishing production of hu- 
man art. Pericles, who had the care of this pompous 
edifice, gave orders to Phidias, whose talents he well 
knew, to make a statue of the goddess ; 'and Phidias formed 
a figure of ivory and gold, thirty-nine feet high. Writers 
never speak of this illustrious monument of skill without 
raptures ; yet what has rendered the name of the artist 
immortal, proved at that time his ruin. He had carved 
upon the shield of the goddess bis own portrait and' that of 
Pericles, which the envious censured as a crime. He was 
also charged with embezzling part of the materials which 
were designed for the statue. Upon this he withdrew to Elis, 
and took a most honourable revenge over the ungrateful 
Athenians, by making for that place the Olympic Jupiter, 
which was afterwards ranked among the most wonderful 
pieces of art in the world. It was executed with astonish- 
ing sublimity of conception; its dtmewisions being sixty 
feet high, and every way proportioned. “ The majesty- of 
the work equalled the majesty of the God,” says Quintilian ; 

and its beauty seems to have added lustre to the religion 
of the country.’* Phidia.s concluded his labours with this 
master-piece ; and the Eleans, to do lionour to his me- 
mory, appropriated to his descendants an office, which 
consisted in'preserving from injury this magnificent image.* 

1 Plinii Nat. NUt. — Junius de Pictwra veterum. — ^I’iutarch in Peiicles.— »* 
t^nintilian Inst. Orat. 
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. FHIIJEEPH US (Francis), a iearned Italian, was born 
in 13^8,' at Toieiuino,. in tbe march of. Ancona. ,He.stu** 
died at Padua, where he made such progress, xbat a| 
eighteen he became professor of eloquence. The fame of 
his talents having gained him an invitation to Venice, he 
wad honoured with, the rank of citizen, and- was sent by 
tbe republic as secretary to their embassy -at Constantino-- 
pie ill 1419, and he took advantage of this employment to 
make himself master of Greek. He there married Tbeo-- 
dora, daughter of the learned Emmanuel Cbrysoloras, 
about 1419. Becoming at length known to the emperor 
John Palmologus, he was sent on an embassy to '8igis- 
mund emperor of Germany, to implore his aid against 
tbe Turks. After this be taught at Venice, Florence, 
Siena, Bologna, and Milan, with astonishing success. He 
was not, however, without his defects. He wished to 
reigi) alone in the republic of letters, and could not bear 
contradiction without being extremely irritated. He would 
dispute on the most trivial points ; and once wagered lOO 
crowns, on .some minute question of grammar, against the 
beard of a Greek philosopher named Timotheus. Having 
won, no solicitation could prevail upon him to remit tbe 
fine, and he most unmercifully shaved his antagonist, in 
spite of very ample offers. To tins presumptuous turn ho 
joined a prodigality and a restlessness, which filled his life 
with uneasiness. Menage has accused biin of destroying 
a copy of Cicero “ De Gloria,” the only one then exist- 
ing, after having transfused the greater part of it into a 
treatise of his own ; but it does not appear that this accu- 
sation was just. Other iearned men have been also sus- 
pected ; but ail that is certain is, that the work was extant! 
in the time of Petrarch, who mentions having a copy of it, 
which has since been utterly lost. Philelpbus died at 
Florence Jul}' 31, 1481, being then 83. His works con^ 
sist of odes^ dialo^es, orations, Ucc. of which the follow- 
ing. editions are in most request; -1. “ Orationeset non- 
nulla alia opera, Pliitarchi apophthegmata, ab eodem e 
Graeco in Latinum conversa,” 4to. This is a very rare 
edition, .and contains a .letter from Philelphus to Maria 
Sforza, dated from Milan, 1481. There are reprints at 
Venice in 1482, 1491, 1492, fiic. but of little value. 
2. ** Odae,” Brix. 1497, 4to. 3. ** Satyrarum Hecatosticon 
prima decas (dt cades decern),” Milan, 1476, small folio, 
of uncoiAinon rarity. 4, “ Satyrarum decades deceip,” Vc- 
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firee, ’1502,' 4to. 5. Satyraa centam distinctte decem 
d«cadibas 'Cathdlicis passim refertee sententiis : prsemissa 
4btbom vita ab Egid. Perritto Catnpano, &c/’ Pari»i 
4508. De Bure says, that the life announced in the titlb 
of this edition is not to be found in such copies as he has 
seen. 6. ** Epistolarvmi familiarum libri triginta septena,” 
Venice, 1502, folio. 7. B'abulae,” Venice, 1480, 4to. 
In his letters are innumerable proofs of his arrogant and 
suspicious temper. His works, collected, were published 
at Baste in 1739. ’ 

PHILEMON, an Athenian comic poet, contemporary 
with Menander, whose rival he was, and though inferior, 
was frequently successful against him by means of intrigue 
or the partiality of friends, was, by the account of Suidas, 
a Syracusan by birth ; but Strabo says that he was born at 
Sola^, in Cilicia. He was some years older than Menander, 
and in the opinion of Quintilian fairly next to him in 
merit, though unfit to be preferred to him. Apuleius 
speaks still more favourably, saying only that he was 
fortasse impar ; and adds, that there are to be found 
in his dramas “ many witty strokes, plots ingeniously dis- 
posed, discoveries strikingly brought to light, characters 
well adapted to their parts, sentiments that accord with 
human life, jests that do not degrade the sock, and gravity 
that does not intrench upon the buskin.” Philemon, who 
flourished 274 B. C. lived to the extraordinary age of 101 
years, and composed ninety comedies. Menander, indeed, 
composed more, and in less time, but even this was extra- 
ordinary. His longevity was the result of great temper- 
ance, and a placid frame of mind. Frugal, to a degree 
that subjected him to the charge of avarice, he never 
weakened his faculties or constitution by excess : and he 
summed up all his wishes in one rational and moderate 
petition to heaven, which throws a most favourable light 
upon his character: “ I pray for health in the first place; 
in the next, for success in my undertakings ; thirdly, for a 
cheerful heart ; and lastly, to be out of debt to all man- 
kind.” A petition which seems to have been granted in 
all its parts. As he lived in constant serenity of mind, so 
he died without pain of body ; for, having called together 
a number of his friends to the reading of a play which he 
had newly finished, and sitting, as was the custom in that 


• Cbattf<.‘^.-*'Niceroa, vol. VL— *Tiraboschi.— Roscoe’» Lorenzo. 
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serene climate, under the open canopy of heareni' an 
foreseen fall of rain broke up the company, just when the 
old naan had got into the third act, in the very warmest 
iaterests of his fable. His hearers, disappointed .by this 
unlucky check to their entertainment, interceded with him 
for the remainder on the day following, to which he rea- 
dily assented and a great company being then assembled, 
whom the fame of the rehearsal had' brought together, they 
sat a considerable time in expectation of the poet, till wt^a- 
ried out with waiting, and unable to account for bis want 
of punctuality, some of his intimates were dispatched in 
quest of him, who, having entered his house, and made 
their way to his chamber, found the old man dead on his 
couch, in his usual meditating posture, his features placid 
and composed, and with every symptom that indicated 
a death without pain or struggle. The fragments of Phi- 
lemon are in general of a sentimental tender cast; and 
though they enforce sound and strict morality, yet no one 
instance occurs of that gloomy misanthropy, that harsh and 
dogmatizing spirit, which too often marks the maxims of 
his more illustrious rival. They were collected and pub- 
lished by Grotius, together with those of Meiiander ; the 
greater part having been preserved by Stobaeus. Several of 
them, as well as tlie fragments of the other Greek comic 
poets, have been translated by Mr. Cumberland in his 
“ Ob-!erver,” to which we refer bur readers for further 
information. ’ 

PHI LI DO II (Andrew), an eminent musician and 
chess-f>layer, born at Drenxin 1726, was descended from a 
long line of musical ancestors, who, in different branches 
of the art, had been attached to -the court ever since the 
lime of Louis XIII. I'he family-name was Danican ; and 
it is pretended that this monarch, himself a dilettante mu- 
sician, occasioned the surname of Philidor, a famous per-' 
former on the haiitbois, whom tliis prince had heard in his 
progress through France, to be given to Danican, whose 
instrument being the hautbois, when the king heard hint 
perform, he cried ont, “ Here’s anotlier Philidor !” Aij- 
drew was educated as a. page or chorister in the chapel- 
royal, under Campra, and in 1737 he produced his first 
anthem, which was performed in the chapel, and cbip- ^ 
plimented by the king as an extraordinary production fdt^tai 

* Vossius de Poet. GrKC.-^wnberl«iHjtt»A>bscmr. 
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ctlild of eleven years old. On his change of voice, and 
quitting the chapel, he established himseU' at Paris, where 
hft subsisted by a few scholars, and by copying music ; but 
every year he went to Versailles with a new motet. 

The progress which he had made at chess awakened in 
him a desire to travel, in order to try his fortune; and 
in 1743 he set out for Holland, England, Germany, '&c. 
In these voyages he formed bis taste in music upon the best 
Italian models. In 1753 he tried ids strength as a musical 
composer in London, by new .setting Dryden’s ode on St. 
Cecilia’s day. Handel 4s said, by bis biographer, to have 
found his chorusses well written, but discovered a want of 
taste in his airs. As his time was more occupied by chess 
than music, he printed in London, by k large subscription, 
in 1749, his “ Analysis of the Game of Chess.” In 1754 
he returned to Paris, in the month of November, and de- 
voted his whole time to music. He had his “ Lauda: .ieru- 
salem” performed at Versailles ; but it was found to be too 
Italian; and as the queen of Louis XV. disliked that style 
of music in the church, his hopes of obtaining, by tins com- 
position, a place of maitre de chapelle, were frustrated. 

In 1757 he composed an act of a serious opera; but 
Hibel, opera-manager, would not let it be performed, tell- 
ing him that he would have no airs introduced in the scenes 
of that theatre. Prom this time, however, to 177 9, he 
composed various operas for the French stage, that were 
much approved. In the last-mentioned year, he com- 
posed, in Loudon, “ The Carmen Seculare,” of Horace,” 
in the conduct of which, Phiiidor placed himself under 
the guidance of Baretti. The performance was attended, 
at Freemasons’ Hail, by all persons of learning and talents, 
in, expectation of a revival of the music of the ancients, 
and, by many, of its miraculous powers. To what kind 
of music the “ Carmen Seculare” was performed at Rome, 
we pretend not to say ; but in London, adds Dr. Burney, 
we could trace the composer’s models for the chorusses in 
the oratorios of Handel, and the operas of Rameau ; and 
for the airs, in his own comic operas, and the favourite me- 
lodies then in vogue in that theatre, many of which, with 
Italiaq words and Italian singing, particularly those of 
Gretry, would be elegant and pleasing music any where. 
Phiiidor, however, in setting the secular ode, it must be 
confessed, manifested bis knowledge of counterpoint in the 
style of the old masters ; and that, in spite of chess, he 
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h34 found ytime for tbe serious study of music. We: belieue • 
that uo one found himseJf much the iviser concerning ithu, 
music of the ancients, after bearing this music performo.d, < 
to Latin words, than after hearing an, oratorio of fiundel, 
or an opera, of Rameau. For the last two months of fiis j 
life, he was hept alive merely by art, and the kind atten** 
tioQs of an old and worthy friend. To the last mon>eut of. 
his existence he enjoyed, though near seventy -years of 
age, a strong retentive memory, which had long rendered 
him remarkable in the circle of his acquaintance in thia 
capital. Mr. Phiiidor was a member of the ches»>cl|ih 
near 30 years ; and was a man of those meek qualities tfiiat 
rendered him not less esteemed as a companion tban.adr 
mired for his extraordinary skill in the intricate and ar- 
duous game of chess, for which he was pre-eminently, di9*. 
tinguisbed. Not two months before his death he played 
two games blindfold, at the same time, against two excel- 
lent chess-players, and was declared the conqueror. What 
seemed most to have shook the poor old man’s constitu- 
tion, and to have precipitated his exit, was the not being 
able to procure a passport to return to France to visit his 
Rimily, who were living there, before he paid the last debt 
of nature. But this refusal was rendered more bitter, on 
its being intimated that he was a suspected character, and 
h^d been one of those persons denounced by a committee 
of Freuch informers. From the moment be was made ac- 
quainted with this circumstance, be became the martyr 
^rief : his philosophy forsook him ; his tears incessajitly 
^owed ; and he sunk into the grave without a g^oan, oa 
the 31st of August, 1795.* 

PHlLlPPl (Hekry), a learned Jesuit, was born at 
Luxemburg, in the vicinity of St. Hubert’s, in the .Ar- 
dennes, in 1575. He entered the society of the Je- 
suits, at the age of twenty -one : and besides his other 
accomplishments, was distinguished for his knowledge of 
scriptural history and chronology. After taking the degree 
of .doctor of divinity, he was employed, according to ths 
usual practice of his order, in teaching philosophy, soho- . 
lastic divinity, and biblical literature, in the uni.versitiesof . 
Qratz, Vienna, and Prague. He died at RatisboQ.in , l€k34, 
about the age of 6 L leaving, among other works of inferior 
importance, 1. ** Chronoiogica Synopsis sacrorum Teoipo* ' 

1 B Limey, hi Rees’s Cyclopaedia,-— Account in the last edition of this DiC'*' 
tionary. 
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rum/* 16!24’. 3. “ Mtouale Chroftologicum veti^rb Testa* 
mentis* 1635. 3. ** Chronologije Veteris Testamenti accu- 
ratam Examen,” 1637, &c. * 

'PHILIPS (Ambrose), an English poet, was descended 
from an ancient family in Leicestershire, and educated at 
St. John’s-college, in Cambridge, where he took his de- 
grees of A. B. in 1696, and A.M. in 1700, at which time he 
obtained a fellowship. While at college also he is sup- 
posed to have written his ** Pastorals,” which involved hina 
so seriously with the wits and critics of the age. When 
he quitted the university, and repaired to the metropolis, 
h6 became, as Jacob expresses himself, one of the wits 
at Button's and there contracted an acquaintance with 
the gentlemen of the belles lettres, who freijuented it. Sir 
Richard Steele was his particular friend, and inserted in 
his Tatlor, N“. 12, a little poem of his, called “ A Winter 
Piece,” dated from Copenhagen, the 9th of May, 1709, 
and addressed to the earl of Dorset. Sir Richard thus 
mentions it with honour : “ This is as fine a piece as we 
ever had from any of the schools of the most learned paint- 
ers. Such images as these give us a new pleasure in our 
sig^it, and fix upon onr minds traces of reflection, which 
accompany us wherever the like objects occur.” Pope, 
too, who bad a confirmed aversion to Philips, while he 
affected to despise his other works, alwa 3 ^s excepted this 
out of the number, and mentioned it as the production of 
a man “ who could write very nobly.” 

‘ Steele was also an admirer of Pbilip.s’s “ Pastorals,” 
which had then obtained a great number of readers ; and 
was about to form a critical comparison of Pope’s Pastorals 
with those of Philips, with a view of giving the preference 
to the latter. Pope, apprized of Steele’s design, and al- 
ways jealous of his own reputation, contrived the most 
artful method to defeat it ; which was, by writing a paper 
foV the Guardian, No. 40, after several others had been 
employed there on pastoral poetry, upon the merits of 
Philips and himself ; and so ordering it, as that himself 
was found the better versifier, while Philips was preferred 
as the best Arcadian. Upon the publication of this paper, 
the enemies of Pope exulted to see him placed below 
Philips in a species of poetry upon which he was supposed 
to valtte himself; but were extremely mortified soon after 
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to find that Pope himself was the real author of the ps^per, 
and that tbe whole criticism was an irony. The next worft 
Philips published, according to the common account, was 

The Life of John Williams, Loid Keeper of the Great 
Seal, Bishop of Lincoln, and Archbishop of York, in the 
reigns of James and Charles I.’* He is supposed to ha^e 
undertaken this, for the sake of making known his political 
principles, which were those of the Whigs. But we doubt 
whether this, which was published in 1700, was not prior 
to the publication of his pastorals. 

In the mean time, be fell under the severe displeasure 
of Pope, who satirized him with his usual keenness.. It 
was said he used to mention Pope as an enemy to the go- 
vernment ; and it is certain that tbe revenge which Pope 
took upon him for this abuse, greatly ruffled his temper. 
Philips was not Pope’s match in satirical attack, and there- 
fore had recourse to another weapon, for he stuck up a 
rod at Button’s coffee house, with which he threatened to 
chastise his antagonist whenever he should meet him. But 
Pope prudently declined going to a place where be must 
have felt the resentment of an enraged author, as much su-. 
perior to him in bodily strength, as inferior in genius and 
skill in versifying. 

Besides Pope, there were some other writers who have 
written in burlesque of Philips’s poetry, which was sin- 
gular in its manner, and not difficult to imitate; particu- 
larly Mr. Henry Carey, who by some lines in Philips’s style,. 
and which were once thought to be deati Swift’s, fixed on 
that author the name of Namby Parnby. Isaac Hawkins 
Browne also imitated him in bis Pipe of Tobacco. This, 
however, is written with greet good humour, and though 
intended to burlesque, is by no means designed to ridicule 
philips, he having made the same trial of skill on Swift, 
Pope, Thomson, Young, and Cibber. As a dramatic 
writer. Philips has certainly considerable merit, and one 
of his plays long retained its popularity. This was The 
Distressed Mother,” from the French of Racine, acted in 
1711. Tbe others were, The Briton,” a tragedy, acted 
in 1721 ; and “ Humfrey Duke of Gloucester,” acted also 
in 1721. The “ Distrest. Mother” was concluded with 
tbe most successful Epilogue, written by BudgeU, that; 
ever was spoken in the English theatre. It was also. bigl4|t 
|>raised in the “ Spectator.” 
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^rou'^li his life, 

ri6^ *eaS^^ buis tSttier affltierit^ 'In cohs*ecluence of Kfs^ 
bfe!ng^dothi«!ctetf', his political pnhdiples. With p^sotis 
i^tik ’arid cbftseq'd fence.' He was cbncefned with Dt. 
Hrigbi Boulter, ‘afterwards archbishrip of Artriag^h, tfie right 
hrinburabli^ Richard West, lord chancellor of Ireiao^^’ the- 
rfeT^’MH Gilbert' Burnet, arid’ the rev. Mr. Hferiry iSteveris^ • 
iri Writing a 'series of Papers, many of them very exceUeiii,' 
called ‘“'The Free-Thinker,” which were all published fo-’ 
gether by Philips, in 3 vols. 8vo.'' In the latter part ‘of* 
queen 'Aiine’s reign, he was secretary to the Hanover club, 
a set of riob'leinen'and gentletneii who had formed ari‘ asso- 
ciatiofniii horiorir of that succession, and for the support of^ 
ifa iriterests ; ■ and Who*used particularly to distinguish' in 
their toasts 'such of' the fair sex as were most jealously at-' 
taehed tri the iltustriOus house of Brunswick. Mr. Philipses’ 
station in this club, together with the zeal shewn' in hiS 
wriHHgs, recbmtriehdiri'g him to the notice and favour of 
the new government, he was, soon after the accession of. 
k'irig George I. pUt’iiito Che commiBsion of the peace, and' 
in 1 71 7y appointed one'of the cortimiBsioners of the lottery.' 
On’ hrsfriMd 'Dr.’*Bnultei‘’s being m’ade* primate 6f Ireland, 
be accoriipaniecl that prelate, and in Sept. 17'34, was ap- 
pointed Vegistrar of the prerogati\'e court at 'Dublin, had 
other riorisidefable preffermeiits' bestriwed on him, and was 
elected a member of the house of commons there, as ,re-’ 
presientative 'for the count}’ of Annagh. At length, having 
pdtcihased an annuity for life, of 400/. per annum, became' 
oV^' fb Engtatul some time in 1748, but" did not long en- 
joy his foftuni“j^ being struck with a palsy, of which he'^ 
tRfeSd ‘Jurie' 18, ■ 1749^, in his seventy -eighth year,- at his 
Ifriri^eln IBinovef- street; and was buried in Audley chapel. 

his persbna! character,” says Dr. Johrtsbn, “'rill I have 
hearil is, ihat'-he was eminent for bravery and skill in the 
arid ' that' ih conversation he was somewhat'solekttn 
arid'^pbnripUus.” He is somewhere called Quaker' PI) i lips,' 
frif What’ does not appear; ' Paul Whitehead relates; that 
vrheri'Mf. Addison was secretary of state^ Philips applied, 
to'him Tdr some' preferment, but was coolly answered, 
f bat it was thought that he was already provided for, by. 
bdirig iriade a justice for Westminste'r.” ■ To this observa- 
tion .;Our author with some indignation replied, Thougfh, 
poetry was a trade he could not live by, yet be. scorned to 
owe subsistence to another which he ought not to Live by.” 
Vou XXIV. G a 
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Among his poems,” says Dr. Johnson, the:* Lewcef 
from Deninark,’ may be justly praised j the * Pastoral^'' 
which by the writer of the Guardian were ranked as one of 
the four genuine productions of the rustic muse, cannot 
surely be despicable. That they exhibit a mode of life 
which did not exist, nor ever existed, is not to be ob> 
jected ; the supposition of such a state is allowed to Pas-* 
toral. In his other poems he cannot be denied the praise 
of lines sometimes elegant ; >but he has seldom much force, 
or much comprehension. Tbe pieces that please best are 
those which, from Pope and Pope's adherents, procumi 
him the name of Namby Pamby, tbe poems of short lines, 
by which he paid his court to all ages and characters, from 
Walpole, the ** steerer of the re^ilm,” to Miss Pulteney in 
tbe nursery. The numbers are smooth and sprightly, and 
tbe diction is scddom faulty. They are not loaded with 
much thought, yet, if they had been written by Addison, 
they would have bad admirers : little things are not valued 
but when they are done by those who can do greater. In 
his translations from Pindar be found the art of reaching 
all the obscurity of the Theban bard, however he may fall 
below his sublimity ; be will be allowed, if he has less hre, 
to have more smoke. He has added nothing to English 
poetry, yet at least half his book deserves to be read : per- 
haps he valued most himself that part which the critick 
would reject.” ‘ 

PHILIPS (Catherine), an English lady once highty 
praised for her wit and accomplishments, was the daughter 
of Mr. Fowler, a merchant of London, and born there 
Jan. 1, 1631. She was educated at a boarding-school at 
Hackney; where she distinguished herself eaHy for her 
skill in poetry. When very young, she became the wife 
of James Philips, of the priory of Cardigan, esq. and aftesr- 
wards went with the viscountess of Dungannon into Ire- 
land. At tbe request of tbe earl of Orrery, she translated 
from tbe French, and dedicated to tbe countess of Cork, 
“ Corneille’s tragedy of Pompey j” which was several times 
. acted at tbe new theatre. there id 1663 and 1664, in whicb 
last year it was published. She translated also the four 
first acts of **■ Horace,” another tragedy of Corneille ; the 
fifth being done by sir John Denham. She died of the 

• * JolmsoD^ I.iv«.— Pope’s Works, Bowles’s edition.— Tatler, l^etetor, 

and Ooerdian with notes, edit. 1806.— Cibber^ Lives. .->■.« : 
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SH^U pox in London, the 22d of June,- 1664, to the regret 
of ail the bean-monde, in the thirty-third year of her age > 
‘’‘ having not left,” says Langbaine, “ any of her sex her 
equal in poetry.” — She not only equalled,” adds he, 

all that is reported of the poetesses of antiquity, the 
Lesbian Sappho and the Roman Sulpitia, but justly found 
her admirers among the greatest poets of our age and 
then he mentions the earls of Orrery and Roscommon^ 
Cowley, and others. Cowley wrote an ode upon her 
death. Dr. Jeremy Taylor had addressed to her his “ Mea- 
sures and Offices of Friendship the second edition of 
which was printed in 1657, i2ino. She assumed the name 
of Orinda, and gave that of Antenor to her husband ; she 
had likewise a female friend Anne Owen, who was Lucasia. 
In 1667, were printed, in folio, “ Poems by the most de- 
servedly admired Mrs. Catherine Philips, the matchless 
Orinda. 'I'o which is added. Monsieur Corneille’s Pompey 
and Horace, tragedies. With several other translations 
from the French;” and her portrait before them, engraven 
by Fuithorn. 'i'here was likewise another edition in 1678, 
folio ; in the preface of which we are told, that “ she wrote 
her familiar letters with great facility, in a very fair hand, 
and . perfect orthography ; and if they were collected with 
those excellent discourses she wrote on several subjects, 
they would make a volume much larger than that of her 
poems.” In 1705, a small volume of her letters to sir 
Charles Cotterell was printed under the title of “Letters 
from Orinda to Poliarchus the editor of which tells us, 
that'“ they were the effect of an happy intimacy between 
herself and the late famous Poliarchus, and are an admi- 
rable pattern for the pleasing correspondence of a virtuous 
friendship. They will sufficiently instruct us, how an in- 
tercourse of writing between persons of diffei'ent sexes 
ought to be managed with delight and innocence ; and teach 
the world not to load such a commerce with censure and 
detraction, when it is removed at such a distance from 
even the appearance of guilt.” All the praise of her con- 
>te<niporaries, however, has not been sufficient to preserve 
her works from oblivion.* 

PHILLIPS (F.dward), one of the nephews of Mihon, 
was the son of Edward Phillips", who came from -Stirews- 

1 Cibber's X.lve9.-<-Biog. Dram.— Ceiisiira Lit. vol. II.— Ballard’s Epsliak 
Ladies. — Nichols’s Poems, vol. fl. 
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to be ^e^ondary in the ^roMTfifoffife^'.by 
j4a/)ey .ai;i)tO** of ,tt)e celebrated .poet, and was born in tbe 
l^ra^di, near (^haring-crqss, in August r@3Q, and reeeiTed 
bii^e^rU<f^t ffducatipn under his uncle. In J^48. he became 
a student. of ]Vlagdalen-h3U> Oxford, where he continued 
till i65t. The titpe of his death is not ascertained. He 
published twQ small \VQrks, entitled ** Tractatuins.de car- 
mine X>ramatico Poetamm, praesertim in choris Tragicis, 
et veteris Comediae,” and Compendiosaenumeratio Poe- 
tarum (saltern quotum fama maxime enituit) qui a tempore 
Dantis Aijgerii usque ad banc setatem claruerunt ; nempe 
Italorum) Germanorum, Anglorum, &c.” These were 
added to the seventeenth edition of Job. Bucblerus's book, 
entitled ** Sacrarutn profanarumque phrasium poeticaruiu 
Thesaurus,” &c. Loud. 1669, Svo. But he is better known 
by his Theatrum Poetaruin, or a compleat collection of 
the. Poets, especially the. most eminent of all ages, the 
Ancients . distinguish’ t from the Moderns in their seve-> 
ral alphabets. With some observations and reflections 
upon many of them, particularly those of our own nation.; 
Together with a prefatory discourse of the Poets and 
Poetry in general,” Lond. 1075. Into this work there is* 
says Warton, good reason to suppose that Milton threw 
many additions and corrections. It contains criticisms far 
aibove the taste of that period, and such as were not com-, 
mon after the national taste had been just corrupted by the 
false and capricious reflnements of the court of Charles II. 
The preface, however, discovers more manifest traces of 
Milton’s hand than the book itself. v 

In. 1800 sir £. Brydges published a new edition, of the 
** Theatrum” as far as respects the English poets, and has 
subjoined very valuable additions to every article. The 
arrangement in this edition is greatly improved by being 
made chronological ; and industrious research has ga-. 
tbered much curious information from obscure or neglected- 
sources. Few more acceptable presents could have. been 
given to the public, unless indeed the learned and Bcoom*^ * 
pitshed editor would perform his promise to add a second 
volume.. 

To .Edward Phillips, Wood attributes the following 
works, most of which render it probable that he was an 
author by profession : 1 . ** A new World of English Words*, 
or General. Dictionary, &c.” Lond. 1657, folip. )n Hiis ho- 
had.inade so much use of Blount’s ** Glossograpbia*’- with- 
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out iidknowledgmetit, that the latter uomplafoed of the {»<> 
in a letter to Wood, and speaks of Phillips, all 1i 
beggarly half-witted scholar, hired' for the purpose' hy 
some Of the law-booksellers,” to transcribe that in foar'Or 
five months, which cost him (Blount) twice as many yeaia 
in compiling. At last he w'as provoked to expose Phillips 
ill a pamphlet entitled “A world of Errors discovered isi 
the New World of Words,” 1673, folio. Phillips had’ti 
yet more formidable antagonist in Skinner, who in hik 
** Etymologicon” takes many opportunities to expose tifik 
ignorance. 2. A siipplenieut to “ Speed’s Theatre,” 1674^ 
folio. 3. A continuation of “ Baker’s Chronicle.” ‘ ' 4 '. 

Tractatulos de inoilo et ratione formandi voces deriva* 
tivas Latinm Lingua?,” 1684, 4to. 5. ** Enchiridion Lin- 
gHBB Latino?, or a compendious Latin Dictionary, &c.” 
1684, 8vo. 6. “ Speculum Linguaa Latina?,” 1684, 4to: 
These two last are chiefly taken from Milton’s MS Latin 
Thestmrus.” 7. “ Poem on the coronation of his most 
sacred majesty James 11. and his royal consort our gracious 
queen Mary,” 1685, folio. He also published an editiod 
of Drummond of Hawthornden’s poems, in 1656 ; and tranS* 
lated Pausanias into Latin ; and, into English, two hovels 
fvom J. Perez de Montalvan ; and “ The Minority of St 
Lewis, w'itli the politic conduct of affairs by his mother 
queen Blanch of Spain, during her regency,” 1685, 12ni>oi. 
But next to his “ Thi-atrum,” we are mostly indebted td 
him for his life of his illustrious uncle. 

John Phillips, the other nephew of Milton,- appears tb 
have been at first a warm adherent to his uncle’s politiosi 
opinions, and- published “ Milton’s Defensio” ill anSwer to 
the “ Apologia pro rege, &c.” which was falsely ascribed 
to bishop Bramhall. His Other publications ihiply some 
change of sentiment, particularly his “Satyr against Hyppi 
crhes,” published about the time of the restoration, ditd 
re.printed tn 1671 and 1680, 4to. These other writings, ac- 
cordirUg to Wood, are, 1. Montelion ; hr the prupbefiC 
almanack for the year 1660,” 8Vo; '2; Maronides f dr 
Virgil Travestie,” a burlesque on the 5th and 6th' books Of 
the Eneid,” 1672 and 167.3, 8vo, and reprinted together 
in >1678.' 3. “ Duellum Mu'sicu’m,” prioted With Loelte’s 
“ Present practice of Musick vindicated-.*’ 4. ** MerCif*- 
rius Verax-; or the prisoner’s prognostications, for the year* 
167S,’” 1675, 8 VO. 5. A Continuation of Heath’s. Chrp- 
nicle> 1676, folio, a wonderful production from the author 
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of Miltoi^i Defeusio.” 6. “ Dr. Oates’s Narrative of tiw 
Popish Plot viadicated,” .1680, folio. 7. “ Character of 
a Popish Successor,” the second part, 1681, folio, disowned 
by JEHkauah Settle, author of the first part, 8. “ Specn- 
lum Crape-Gownorum ; or, aii old Looking-glass for the 
young academics new foil’tl, &c.” 9 . “ Samuel Lord 

Bishop of Oxon his celebrated reasons for abrogating the 
te.st, and notion of idolatry, answered by Sam. archdeacon 
of Canterbury,” 1688, 4tG. In Wood we have no account 
of his death, but be adds that he was ** a man of very loose 
principles, atheistical, forsakes his wife and chddren, 
makes no provision for them.” He appears, indeeil, lr<«n 
his publications, to have reflected very little credit on his 
family.' 

PHILIPS (Fabian), author of several bonks relating to 
ancient customs and privdeges in England, vias the son jof 
a gentleman, and born at Prestbury in Gloucestershire, 
Sept. 28, 1601. When he was very young, he spent some 
time in one of the inns of chancery ; and thence translated 
himself to the Middle- temple, where he became learned in 
the law. In the civil war be continued loyal, having al- 
ways been an assertor of the king’s prerogative ; and was 
so zealously attached to Charles I. that, two days before 
the king was beheaded, he wrote a protestation agaipst die 
intended murder, which he caused to be printed, and 
affixed to posts in all public places. He also published, in 
1649, 4to, a pamphlet entitled “Veritas inconcussa ; or 
King Charles I. no man of blood, but a martyr for his 
people:” which was reprinted in 1660, 8vo. In !6o3, 
when the courts of justice at Westminster, especially the 
chancery, were voted down by Oliver’s parliament, he 
published Considerations against the dissolving and taking 
them away for which he received the thanks of William 
)henthall, esq. speaker of the late parliament, and of the 
keepers of the liberties of England. Fur some time, ; he 
Mtas filazer for London, Middlesex, Cambridgeshire, and 
Huntingdonshire; and spent much money in searching re- 
cords, and writing in favour of the royal prerogative : yet 
he was but poorly rewarded by the place of one of the com- 
missioners for regulating the law, worth 200Z. per. annum, 
which only lasted two years. After the restoration, of 

> Aih. Ox. vol. II.— Life of Edward prefixed to the “ Theatrum’' by ffirfi. 
Brydgese 
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'Charles IT. when the hill for talcing awaj the tenores V 9 $» 
depending in parliament, he wrote and published a book, 
to shew the necessii y of preserving them. Its title is *‘Te- 
nenda non Tolienda ; or, the Necessity of preserving Te- 
nures in Capite, ami by Knighi’s-service, which, according 
to their first institution, were, and are yet, a great part of 
the salus popnli, &c 1660,'* 4to. In 16-63 he published 
“ The Aiuiqnity, Legality, Reason, Duty, and Necessity 
of PriE-cniption and Pourveyance for the King,” 4to ; and, 
afterwards, many other pieces upon subjects of a similar 
kind. He likewise assisted Dr. Bates in his “ Elenchus 
Motuum espi fi.dly in searching the records and offices 
for that work. He died Nov. 17, 1690, in his eighty-ninth 
year; and was buried near his wife, in the church of Twy- 
ford in Middlesex. He was a man well acquainted with 
records and antiquities ; but his manner of writing is not 
close or well digested. He published various political 
pamphlets, and among them one in 1681, which, supposing 
him to have been sincere, proves his passion for royal pre- 
rogative to have been mu h superior to his sagacity and 
judgment : it is entitled ** Ursa Major et Minor; shewing, 
that there is no such fear, as is factiously pretended, of 
popery and arbitrary power.” In the Arcbmologia, vol. 
XIH. is an acconiit of a MS. of bis in the Harleian collec- 
tion, entitled An Expedient or meanes in want of money 
to pay the sea and land forces, or as many of them as shall 
be thought expedient without money in this year of an 
almost universal povertie of the English nation.” In 
Strype’s life of Wiiitgift {p. 89), is a notice of one Fabian 
Philiip", one of the council of the marches of Wales, whp 
appears to have been an ancestor of our autiior.* 

PHILIPS (John), an English poet, was son of Dr- Ste- 
phen Philips, archdeacon of Salop ; and born at Bampton 
in Oxfordshire, Dec. lO, 1676. After some domestic edu- 
cation, he was sent to Winchester, where, as we are told 
by Dr. Sewel, his biographer, he was soon distinguished 
by the superiority of his e.\ercises ; and, what is less easily 
to bp credited, so much endeared himself to his school- 
fellows, by his civility and gootl-nature, that they, without 
murmur or ill-will, saw him indulged by the master with 
particular immunities. It is related, that, when he was at 
school, he seldom mingled in play with the other boys. 


I Atb. Ox. vol. 11.— Bio|;. Brit. 
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but retired to bis cb;£ituber ; where his sovereign vpl^sore 
was to sit, hour after hour, while bis bair vvar< cutnbed b^r 
somebody, whose service he found means to procure. 

Prom school, ^ where be became .acquainted with the 
poets ancient and modern, and fixed his ait< ntion particu*^ 
Jarly on Milton, he was, in J694, reiUoved to Christ cburchf 
Oxford, where be performed all his university exercises 
with applause. Poliowing, however, the natural bent of 
his genius to poetry, he continued the study of bis iavpi|., 
rite Milton, so intensely, that it is said there was not an 
allusion in, *‘ Paradise Lost,” drawn t’rom any hint .in either 
Homer or Virgil, to which he could not imutediaiely refer. 
Yet he was not so much in love with poetry, as to neglect 
other branches of learning, and, having some intention to 
apply to physic as a profession, he took much dehgUt in 
natural history, particularly botany j hot he appears to have 
relinquished these pursuits when he had' begun to acquire 
poetical fanie,. While he was m Oxford, he was ijonoured 
with the acquaintance of the best and politest nuni .in it ; 
and had a particular intimacy with Mr. Pdinund Smith, 
author of the tragedy of Ph®dra and Hippolitus. The first 
poem which distinguished him, in 1703, was his “ Splendid, 
ShiUing his next, entitled “ Blenheim,” he tvrote, as a 
rival to Addison’s on the same subject, at the request of 
the. earl of Oxford, and Mr. Henry St. Joiin, afterwards 
lord Bolingbroke, on occasion of the victory obmined at 
that place by the duke of Marlborough in 1 704. It was 
published in 1705; and the year after he finished a third, 
poem, upon “ Cyder,” the first book of which had been 
written at Oxford. It is founded upon the model of Vir- 
gil’s “Georgies.” All that we have more by Philips is, a. 
Latin Ode to Henry St. John, esq. ;” which is alsp es- 
teemed a master-piece. He was meditatiiig a poem on 
the ** Last Day,” when illness obliged him to relinquish 
all pursuits, except the care of his health. His disorder,, 
however, betcame a lingering consumption, attended vyith 
an asthma^ of which he died at Hereford, Feb. IS, 1708, 
when he naci pot reached his thirty-third year. He was. 
interred, in the cathedral ^here, with an inscription over 
his grave; and had, a monument erected to his memory, in. 
Westminster-abbey,^ .by sir Simon Harcoqrt, afterwards 
lord chancellor, with . an epitaph upon it, , >vritten by Dr.; 
Atterbufy, though cooiinonly ascribed to Dr. Freind. 
Philips was one of those few' poets, whose Muse and man- 
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tvers were equally excellent and amiable; and both were 
so in a very eminent degree. 

Dr. Johnson observes, that “ Philips has been always 
praised, without contradiction, as a man modest, blameless, 
and pious; who bore a narrow fortune without discontent, 
and tedious and painful maladies without impatience ; bC'" 
loved by those that knew him, but not ambitious to be 
known. He was probably not formed for a wide circle. 
His conversation is commended for its innocent gaiety, 
which seems to have, flowed only among bis intimates ; for 
I have been told, that he was in company silent and barren, 
and employed only upon the pleasures of his pipe. Hi» 
addiction to tobacco is mentioned by one of. his biogra- 
phers, who remarks that in all his writings, except * Blen- 
heim,’ he has found an opportunity of celebrating the fra- 
grant fume. In common life, he was probably one of those 
who please by not offending, and whose person w'as loved, 
because bis writings were admired. He died honoured and 
lamented, before any part of his reputation had withered,, 
and before his patron St. John had disi^raced him His 
works are few. The ‘ Splendid Shilling,’ has the uncom- 
mon merit of an original design, unless it may be thought 
precluded by the ancient Centos. I’d degrade the sound- 
ing words and stately construction of Milton, by an appli- 
cation to the lowest and mo.st trivial things, gritifies the 
mind wdth a momentary triumph over that granueur which 
hitherto held its captives in admiration ; the words and 
things are presented with a new appearance, and novelty 
is always grateful where it gives no pain. But the merit 
of such performances begins and ends with the first author. 
He that should again adapt Milton’s phrase to the gross in- 
cidents of common life, and even adapt it with more art, 
which would npt be difficult, must yet expect but a small 
part of the praise which Philips ftas obtained ; he can only 
hope to be considered as the repeater of a jest.” 

. There is a Latin ‘ Ode’ written to his patron St. John, 
in return for a present bf wine and tobacco, which cannot 
be passed without notice. It is gay and elegant, and ex- 
hibits several artful acpoaimodations of classick expressions 
to new purposes. It seems better turned than the odes of 
Hatines.' To the poem on * Cider,* written in imitation 
of the *.G^orgicks,’ may’ be given this peculiar praise, that 
it is grounded in truth ; that the precepts which it contains 
are exact and just ; and that it is therefore at once a book 
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t>f entertainment and of science. This I was told by Mil- 
ler, the great gardener and- botanist, whose expression 
was, that * there were many books written on the same 
subject in prose, which do nut contain so much truth as 
that poem.* In the disposition of his matter, so as to ih- 
tersperse precepts relating, to the culture of trees with 
sentiments wore generally pleasin^i;, and in easy and grace- 
ful transitions from one subject to another, he has very dili- 
gently imitated his master ; but he unhappily pleased him- 
self with blank verse, and supposed that the numbers of 
Miltot), which impress the mind with veneration, combined 
as they are with subjects of inconceivable grandeur, could 
be susiained by images w'bicb at most can rise only to ele- 
gance Contending angels may shake the regions of hea- 
ven in blank verse ; but the flow of equal measures, and 
the embellishment of rhyme, must recomntend to our at- 
tention the art of engrafting, and decide the merit of the 
redsireak and peannain. What study could confer. Phi- 
lips iiad obtained ; but natural deficieuce cannot be sup- 
plied. He seems not born to greatness and elevation. He 
is never lofty, nor does he often surprise with unexpected 
excellence; but perhaps to his last poem may be applied 
what TiiHy said of the work of Lucretius, that ‘ it is written 
with muv'li art, though with few blazes of genius.*” Of 
the ** Cider,” an excellent edition, with notes atid illustra- 
tions, was published by Mr. Duuster in 1791, 8x-o. 

It is remarkable, that there were two poets of both the 
names of this author, who flourished in his time : one the 
nephew to Milton, already mentioned '^I'he other was 
the author of two political farces, both printed in 1716; 
!. “The Earl of Marr marred, with the Humours ofJocky 
the Highlander.” 2. “The Pretender*s Flight : or, a Mock 
Coronation, with the Humours of the facetious Harry St. 
John.** > 

PHILLIPS (Morgan), sometimes called Phillip Mor- 
gan, a'native of Monmouthshire^, entered a student at Ox- 
ford about 1533. Being admitted to the degree of B. A. 
ill i 537, he distinguished himself so much by a talent for 
disputing, then in high vogue, that he w'as called Morgan 
the sophister. Afterwards proceeding M. A. he was chosen 
a fellow of Oriel college, and entered into orders. In 1516 
he was chosen principal of St. Mary-hall, and was in such 
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ref».«tatic»j with the popish party, that he was one of the 
thme selected to dispute with Peter Martyr on the sacra- 
ment. His share was published in 1549, under the title 
V Disputatio de sacrameuto Eucharistise in univ. Oxon. 
habita, contra D. Pet. Martyr, 13 Maii, 1549.” We bear 
nothing of him during the reign of Edward VI.; but 
in that of queen Mary, he was appointed chanter of. St. 
David’s. Being deprived of this by queen Elizabeth, be 
W£nt abroad, and after a journey to Rome with Alien (af- 
terwards the cardinal), he joined with him in 1568 in esta- 
blishing the English college at Doway, and was the first 
who contributed pecuniary aid to that institution. Wood 
places his death at I 577, but the records of Doway college 
iufurui us that he died there in 1570, and left his property 
for the purchase of a house and garden for the English 
missionaries. A very scarce work, entitled “ A Defence of 
the Honour of queen Mary of Scotland, with a declaration 
of her right, title, and interest, in the crown of England,” 
(London, 1569, Liege, 1571, 8vo), was attributed to him; 
but Camden and others assure us that it was written, as we 
have noticed in his life, by John Leslie, bishop of Ross. 
The only other treatise, therefore, we can ascribe to him 
with certainty, is that written in answer to Knox’s “ First 
Blast of the Trumpet;” and entitled “A Treatise shewing, 
the Regiment (government) of Women is conformable to 
the law of God and Nature,” Liege, 1571, 8vo.^ 

PHILLIPS (Thomas), a Roman catholic divine, and 
author of some works of considerable merit, was descended 
from an ancient family. His father was a Roman catholic, 
but had become a convert to popery. Where or when he 
was born we are not told, but it appears that when at 
school, he became an enthusiastic admirer of some catholic 
books, lives of the saints, &c. He was thence removed 
to St. Ollier’s, where he made great progress in polite lite- 
rature, and obtained the first academical prizes. At one 
time, he felt an incl-nation to become a member of the 
society of the Jesuits, but changed his mind in tout re- 
spect, and after a course of study at St. Onier’s, travelled 
through the Netherlands, Germany, France, and Italy, 
during the course of which, he visited persons eminent for 
learning ; assisted at various academical exercises; looked 
over the principal libraries, and considered the produc- 


1 Atb.-Ox. voj. I.— Dodd’s Ch. Hitl. vol. 11. 
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UOQs of . the poHte arts, and those magniBdeht sti^fatres 
which ancient and modern piety had raised and dedicated 
tp . public worship. He observed the dliferent &ce and 
product of each country, and that endless variety of maw-i 
ners which seems merely or principally, to arise from.,cii-<i 
ipate and education. He did not trust his remarks to me •> 
mory aionei but conimitted. them briefly to writing ; .bat 
whether they are now existing, we are unable to ascertain. 

Having fluished his travels, he determined to devote 
himself to the ministry, and accordingly was admitted into 
orders. Soon afterwards his father died, but his perse^ 
verance in his religious sentiments deprived him of the 
estate he would otherwise have enjoyed : Thus, though: 
ail eldest son, he had no other provision but what the fru- 
gality of his parents had made for him. This however was 
something more than mediocrity, and placed him above 
dependence. 

The preceding account is extracted from our author?s 
pamphlet, printed in 1761, and entitled “ Philemon,” of 
which a few copies only were given to friends. The other 
circumstances collected by his biographer relate chiefly to 
his publications. In 1756, he published The Study of 
8acr.ed Literature, fully stated and considered in a Dis- 
course to a student in divinity (the rev. John Jenison, tvho 
died at Liege, Dec. 27, 17y0),” a second edition of which 
appeared in 1758, and a third in 1765. I'his work is en- 
titled to considerable praise ; but his principal pertbem- 
ance was “The History of the Lifeof Reginald Pole,” 176,4^ 
2 vols. 4to, reprinted in 1767, 2 voJs. 8vo. Jt cannot bo 
denied that this work, though penned with no small de- 
gree of spirit and elegance, contains much matter of an 
exceptionable nature, many of the facts distorted, and 
many of the characters introduced in it virulently abased. 
Jt excited, therefore, on the protestant side a general 
alarm, and met, as might be expected, with a Arm upposi^t 
tion } many answers soon matiO. their appearance, from 
several eminent hands, and the mistakes and improprietiea 
of our author's performance were pointed ont and estposed. 
The following, we believei4s -an exact list of his answerers 3 
1, A Letter to Mr. Phillips, containing some observrb* 
tionis on bis History of the Life of Reginald Pol&.’’ ‘By 
Rich. Tillard, M. A. 1765, 8vo. 2. A* Review -of Mr. 
Phillips's History of the Life of Reginald Pole.” By Glo- 
cester Rtiiley, LL. B. 1766, @vo. 3. ^ Animad versions 
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upcnt: Mr. Phillips’s History o# the Life of Csrditial Pdlo.’*' 
By;^iinoth5' Nevo, D. D. Rector of Middleton Stoney, 
ferdsbire, 1766, Svo. To this are added some remarks by 
Xbr. Jortin. 4. ** Remarks upon the History of thd Life bf 
Rdgi Hal d' Pole.” By Edvr. Stone, Clerk, A. M. and late fel- 
low of Wswlham college, Oxford, 1 766, 8Vo. These remarks 
wore first printed in the Public Ledger. 5. ** Tbe Life 
of Cardinal Reginald Pole, written originally in Italian, by 
Lodovico Beccatelli, archbishop of Ragu^, and now first 
translated into English, with notes critical and historiOal. 
To which is added an Appendix, setting forth the pla- 
giarisms, false translations, and false grammar in Thomas 
Phillips's History of tbe Life of Reginald Pole.” By the 
Rev. ^njamin Pye, LL. B. 1766, 8vo. 6. ‘‘Catholick Faith 
and Practice, addressed to the ingenious author of the Life 
of Cardinal- Pole,” anonymous, 1765; the author of which' 
was Mr. John Jones, of Welwjfu. (See- before, vol. XIX.) ’ 

In vindication of himself he published in 1767, an 
** Appendix to the Life,” with some remarks on the chief 
objections which had been made to it ; and at the end of 
the third edition of his “ Essay on the study of Sacred Li- 
terature,” be added some strictures on his opponents, and' 
some corrections of mistakes. Speaking of this pamphlet 
in a letter to Mr. Cole, he says, I am about to give ano- 
ther edition with considerable changes ; especially as I' 
have been informed that a seeming partiality to the order 
of tbe Jesuits, is the chiel’est objection to the performance : 
which maybe avoided in a future edition, and the instruc- 
tion be as complete as at present.” This seems to shew 
that his object was the general usefulness of the work, in- 
dependent of party-considerations. All he could allege, 
however, in defence of bis Life of Pole, was not sufficient 
to ^tablish the credit of the work. 

Mr. Phillips, after he entered into holy orders, obtained 
a dtspematiou to quit the Jesuits ; and this step is sSid to 
have- been taken in consequence of some dissatisfaction and 
difference with his superiors and professors, by whom' be 
would- not submit to be guided and controlled in his theo- 
logical studies. From Liege, where he took his dismis- 
sioiij^ he went to Rome, and there obtained, by the intfe- 
rest 'of the Pretender, a prebend in the collegiate' church 
of Tdhgres, but was dispensed from residence on ctindltiba 
of sei^ving the English mission, and for mh.ny yeaTB-livtedin 
ther faeatty of the late earl of Shrewsbury, and afeerwerds 
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in that of Mrs.* Berkeley, of Spetchley, near Worcesierj 
In the decline of life he retired to the English ceilege-at 
Liege, with the design, which he .could not effect, of reMi 
entering into the society he had withdrawn himself frooa^ 
for which he retained a tender regard and affection. I>o«> 
ring the last four or five years of his life he was afilicted 
with epileptic fits, and, as his temper was naturally eager, 
bis friends were cautious not to engage him in conversation 
upon bis past studies or literary subjects, by which they 
observed his infirmity was increased. He was, we are 
told, a man of eminent piety, and always appeared strongljf 
affected with the idea of the presence of God, partictiljuly 
in his last ill ness, which happened at Liege in 1774. 

He had a sister Elizabeth, who became abbess of the 
Benedictine nuns at Ghent, to whom he addressed some 
elegant and spirited poetry, which may be seen in otir 
principal authority. Besides the pieces already men- 
tioned, Mr. Cole attributes to him Reasons for the re- 
peal of the Laws against the Papists and his biographer 
adds that he was the author of an elegant translation in 
metre, of the beautiful prose “ Lauda Sion Salvatorem 
and an equally elegant ** Censura Commentariorum Cor- 
nelii a Lapide,” in Latin, printed on a single sheet.* 

PHILO (JoDjEUS), an ancient Greek writer, and of a 
noble family atnong the Jews, fiourisbed at Alexandria in 
-the reign of Caligula. He was the chief person of an em- 
bassy which was sent to Rome about the year 42, to plead 
the' cause of liis nation against Apion, who w'as commis- 
sioned by the Alexandrians to charge it with neglecting 
the honours due to Caesar ; but that emperor would libt 
suffer him to speak, and behaved to him with such angey, 
that Phiio was in no small danger of losing his life. Hie; 
went a second time to Rome, in the reign of Claudius ; 
stud then, according to Eusebius and Jerome, became ac^ 
qoainied, and upon terms of friendship, with St. Petev. 
Photius says further, that he was baptized into the Chris- 
tian religion, and afterwards, from some motive of I'esedt- 
ment, renounced it; but there is much uncertainty in all 
this, and few' believe that. St. Peter was at Rome so early as 
the reign of Claudius, if he was there at all. 

Philo was educated at Alexandria, and made an uncom- 
mon progress in eloquence and philosophy, Aftet' the 
fashion of the, time, he cultivated, like many of his religioh, 

* European Alag. for SepT« 1796.— -Cole’s MS Athenas in Brit. Mus, 
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^phitosdpby of Plato, whose principles he imbibed so 
deeply, and -whose manner he imitated so well, that it greW- 
to be a common saying, ** aut Plato, pbilonizat, aut Philo 
pkktoniaat.*’ Josephus calls him a man ** eminent on all 
accounts;” and Eusebius describes him ‘‘copious in speech,, 
rich in sentiments, and sublime in the knowledge of holy 
writ.” He is said, however, to have been so much im- 
mersed in philosophy, the Platonic in particular, that he 
neglected to acquaint himself, with the Hebrew language, 
and the rites and customs of his own people. Scaliger, in 
his usual way, says that Philo “ knew no more of Hebrew 
and. Syriac than a Gaul or a Scythian.” Grotius is of 
opinion that “ he is not fully to be depended on, in what 
relates to the manners of the Hebrews;” and Cud worth 
goes somewhat farther when he says, that “ though a Jew 
by nation, he was yet very ignorant of Jevvisb customs.” 
Fabricius, however, while he allows some inadvertencies 
and errors of Philo with regard to these matters, yet he 
does not think them a suihcient foundation on which to 
charge so illustrious a doctor of the law with ignorance. 
Others think thatPiiilu's passion for philosophy had made him 
more than half a Pagan ; fur it led him to interpret the law 
and the prophets ufion Platonic ideas ; and to admit no- 
thing as truly interpreted, which was not agreeable to the 
principles of the academy. This led him stilt furdier, to 
turn every thing into allegory, and to deduce the darkest 
meanings from the plainest words ; which pernicious prac- 
tice Origen imitated afterwards, and exposed himself by it 
to the scoffs of Celsus and Porphyry. The writings of 
Philo.abound with high and mysticul, new and subtile, far- 
fetched and abstracted notions, where the doctrines of 
Plato and Moses are so promiscuously blended, that it is 
not an easy matter to assign to each his own principles In 
t.h& mean time, we should greatly injure this Jewish Plato 
not to own, that although he is continually Platonizing, 
and allegorizing the Scriptures, yet he abounds with just 
sentiments and lessons of morality : and his morals are ra:» 
ther the morals of a Christian than of a Jew. History iike- 
wi^, as. well as his own writings, gives us all imaginable 
reason to conclude, that he was a man of great prudence, 
constancy, and virtue. 

His works were first published in Greek by Turnebus, at 
Paris, in- 1552 ; to which a Latin translation, made by 
Gelenias, was added in 1561, and printed several times 
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it. Piris edition of 1^640, in feiio, was liw 

thftt ivM fiiibiisbed for a Whole eentury which .nfmche' 
leiitt» seLy> that Philo was an autbo* tim desenred’ to 
a better text and a b^ter t^'ersion.** This- was accompi^ed 
ii^ $742; in a handsome edition pdldished at londoo, by^ 
D.r. Mangey, in 2 vols. folio. ' 

In 1797, the learned’ Jacob Bryant published “Tfae Sen-i 
timents of Philo Judeeus concerning the Logos, or Word* 
of -God,” with a view to prove that Philo borrowed his sen-' 
tiafients and expressions, relative to the second person* of 
the Trinity, from the conversation or writings of the apoa-^' 
ties, which he considers' as a striking argument in favour of' 
the- truth of Christianity. Philo’s authority, however, had' 
been before repeatedly alleged by writers in favour of that* 
fundamental principle of our religion, the existence of 
God in a trinity of persons ; particularly by Dr. AUix iia 
his “Judgment of the ancient Jewish church,” 1699, and 
by' the late Mn Whitaker in his “ Origin of Arianiaai' dis- 
closed,” 1791 . *, 

There are two others of the name of Philo on record, 
but little is known of them; the one, Philo Biblios, frorrt 
Biblios, the place of his nativity, flourished from the rei^ 
of Nero to that of Adrian, and wrote in Greek, De Pa-^ 
randis et Deligendis Libris ;” “ De Urbibus *‘'De Claris 
Viris and De Imperio Adrian! but he is chiefly 
known as the translator of Sancbdniatho’s Phoenician his- 
tory into Greek, of which a few fragments only remain.”-^' 
The other, Philo of Byzantium, an architect, flourished 
about 300 years before the Christian oera, and wrote a trett^ 
tise of machines used in war, which is printed with ** Ma- 
theihatici veteres,” in 1693. There is also a piece atnPi- 
huted’to him, entitled De septem Orbis BpeftiacaliS',^ 
printed at Rome in 1 640.* 

PHILOLAUS, of Crotona, was acelebrkted philosopher 
of the ancients, who flourished about 375 B. C; He 
of the school of Pythagoras, to whom that philosopher*# 
Giddeh Verses have! been nscribed. He made the he^yenir 
his chief (foject of conteinplaiion ; and ha^'been imhl'tohd 
tbe andidr of that true sysldm of the World which 
ni<^ afterwards rCidved ; biit errotieously^ becke^e thetbi 
is undoubted evidence that Pythagoras lebrded' that' system 

I Fabric. Bibl. Onec. voU III.—^CaTa, «oI. I.»ii-JMepb. Anii(|. JiMi«e«r.' 1>£I 
xviii. c. — Eusebv BacUsa. Jibk lit ^ Eccles* 

c, II. codr 105, — Saxii Oapmast.-— Brucker,"^Brit. Crit. voU, 
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> On tfaftt en-(^eoas suppmitwn ’howeftcr it wflU^ 
that Bslliakl place4 the name of PhiloUtut at the. head oi 
tvi*o Mnorks, written to illustrate and confirhn thai; system. 

file was (says Brucker) a disciple of Arch^as, and 
fiourisbed in the time ef Plato. It was from him that Pl^o 
purchased the written records of tlw Pythagorean, system, 
contrary to an express oath taken by the society of Pytha- 
goreans, pledging themselves to keep secret the mystertea 
of their sect. It is probable that among these books were 
the writings of Timasus, upon which Plato formed the dia* 
logue which bore his name. Plutarch relates, that Philoo 
laus was one of the persons who escaped from the bouse 
which was burned by Cylon, during the life of Pythagoiasf. 
but this account cannot be correct. Pbilolaus was con- 
temporary with Plato, and therefore certainljr pot witb 
Pythagoras. Interfering in affairs of state, he fell » sacri- 
fice to political jealousy. 

** Philolaus treated the doctrine of nature with great 
subtlety, but at the same time with great obscurity ; re- 
ferring every thing that exists to mathematical principles. 
He taught, that reason, improved by mathematical leam- 
ingp, is alone capable of judging concerning the nature of 
things: that the whole world consists of infinite and finite; 
that number subsists by itself, and is the chain by which 
its power sustains the eternal frame of things ; that the 
Monad is not the sole principle of things, but that the 
Binary is necessary to furnish materials from which all sub-? 
sequent numbers may be produced ; that the world is one 
wl^e, which has a fiery centre, about which the ten ce- 
lestial spheres revolve, heaven, the sun, the planets, the 
earth, and. the moon ; that the sun has a vitreous, surface, 
whence the fire diffused through the world is reflected, 
rendering the mirror from which it is reflected visible ; 
thmt all things are preserved in harmony by the law of ner 
cessity; and the world is liable, to destruction both by 
fire and by water.' From this summary of thp doctrine of 
PMMaus it appears probable that^ foUowing Timaeus, 
wbe^e writiogs be possessed, he so fmr departed from the 
Pythagorean system as to cotmeive two independent pria- 
ci^es in .nature, God and matter, and that it was from the 
same source that Phtto derived his doctrine upon thif 
subject.** * 

Vox.. XXIV. H H 
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^PHlLOS'PORGiUS, ah ancihht hhclesnastihal Msttirftin, 
was'i>6rh iU Cappadocia, about the yeat* S88, or hs'ahiftitf 
say' 3113. He pureued fais studies prin<Hpa1ly at Cohsthnti^' 
tiibple ; bat «e have few particulars of his life, and no ac-<> 
#ifubt of his death. He wrote an Ecclesiastical history fh 
tii^elve books, which begins with the controversy bEtWeeh' 
Arjos and Alexander, and ends about tbE year'4'^5. As' he 
vras brought up in Arian principles, his history is not froe 
from partiality ; but there are many useful thihgs in hia 
writings relating to the antiquities of the cbhrch. We 
have only extant an ' abridgement of it in Photiiis,' and 
shine extracts taken out of Suidas and other authors, 
jac. Ootbofredus, a learned lawyer, first published thetit 
at Geneva, in 1643, 4to, with a Latin translation and large 
notes. Valesius, having reviewed this abridgement by the 
manuscripts, and corrected the text in several places, 
caused it to be printed with the other ecclesiastical histo*' 
rians, at Paris, in 1673, folio. It was afterwards reprinted 
at London, in 1720, when Reading republished Valesius’s 
edition, in three volumes, folio. * 

PHILOSTRATUS (Flavius), an ancient Greek author, 
who wrote the life of Apollonius Tyanensis, and some 
other works still extant, was either of Athens, or Leninos, 
and educated in the schools of the Sophists. He lived in 
the reign of the emperor Severus, from the years 1 93 to 
212, and becoming known afterwards to Julia Augusta, 
the consort of Severus, he was one of those learned men 
whom this philosophic empress had continually about her, 
and it was by her command, that he wrote the “ Life of 
Apollonius Tyanensis.” Suidas and Hesychius say, that be 
taught rhetoric, first at Athens, and then at Rome, from 
the reigfn of Severus to that of Philippus, who obtained the 
empire in the year 244. This ** Life of Apollonius” is 
his mbst celebrated work, as far as celebrity can depend 
on imposture, of which h contains abundant proofs. We 
have already, in our account of Apollonius, noticed its 
being refuted by Dupin, as a collection of f^ies, either 
invented or embellished by himself; but some Of the molt 
judicious strictures on Philostratus with which' we are’a'O* 
quainted, mky be found tn bishop Doogles^s Criterion from 
p. SO, edit. 7807 . 

^ Vossiut dp Hist. Gr8ec.«— Dopm.«— CaTe, ro\. L— IWount^s Cef»ura.-«-FsUnc. 
B\hU Greq|^$axit Ouomast. 
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The wovks of Philo&tratus, bovrever, originally f)ublished 
sepacately, have been thought not unworthy the attention, 
of critics of the first class. Graevius had a design of giving 
a correct edition of them, as appears from the preface of 
Meric Casaubon, to a dissertation upon an intended edition 
of Homer, printed at London in 1658, 8vo. So had 
Bentley, who designed to add a new Latin version of his 
notes : and Fabricius says, that he saw the first sheet of 
Bentley’s .edition printed at Leipsic in 1691. Both, these 
designs being given up, a correct and beautiful edition 
was published at Leipsic, in 1709, in folio, by Oleariiisi# 
At th^ end of Apollonius’s Life,” are ninety-five Let- 
ters,” which go under his name, but bear all the marks of 
forgery. The ** Lives of the Sophists,” which make part 
of Philostratus’s works, contain many things, which are to 
be met with no where else ; and his ** leones,” or images, are 
elegant descriptions and illustrations of some ancient paint- 
ings, and other particulars relating to the fine arts : to 
which Olearius has subjoined the description of some sta- 
tues by Caliistratus. The volume concludes with a collec- 
tion of Philostratus’s “ Letters but some of these, 
though it is not easy to determine which, were , written by 
a nephew to the principal Phiiostratus, of the same name ; 
as were also the last eighteen, in the book of images. 
Tilts is the reason, why the title of Olearius’s edition runs, 
not “ Philostrati,” but “ Philostratorum quae supersunt 
omnia.” 

There were many of the name of Phiiostratus among the 
ancients : and there were many other works of the Philo- 
atratus here recorded : but we have uieutioned all that are 
extant. ‘ 

PHILPOT (John), a learned English divine and martyr, 
was the son of sir Peter Philpot, knight of the Bath, apd. 
twice sheriff of Hampshire. He was born at Compton in 
that county, and educated at Winchester school, whence 
he was admitted of New college, Jan. 27, 1534, was made 
feMow, and took the degree of bachelor of laws. In a 
B ianuscfipt list of persons educated in that college, pre- 
served in . the Bodleian library, be is termed, constans 
suajrtyT pra 'werbo Dei, regnaute Maria regina,” a faithful 
martyr for the word of God in queen Mary’s reign. He 
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ding to Wfiod, testifseqgued a good oiyiliian, tfoA 
admira^y wdA a^iUed in the Greeh and Hebrevr tongMea. 
Stay-pe says, that <whea. at college ** he profited in learnW 
lag so-wei^ that he laid a wager of tivent;y*-pence with doha^ 
Harpsfield, that be would make two hundred verse* in onp 
night, and not make above two faults in them. Mr. Tht^** 
anas Techy ner, sehouiraaster, was judge*, and decreed thp 
twenty-peoce to Mr. Philpot.” 

In 1541 his fellowship became void, probably by bis 
setung out on his travels through Italy. lie returned in. 

beginning of king Edward's reign, and wao coUated to 
the archdeaconry of Winchester by Dr. Ponet, or Poynetj 
the first protestant bishop of that see. He was not unknown 
to Gardiner, Ponet’s predecessor, who had oftet) forbidden 
his preaching in king Henry's reign, (and on one occasion 
cited him to bis house, before certain justices, and called 
him rogue. Catching hold of this abusive epithet, Pbilpot 
said, -Do you keep a privy sessions in your own house for 
me, and call me rogue^ whose father is a knight, and may 
spend a thousand pounds within one mile of your nose ? 
And he that can spend ten pounds by the year, as 1 can, 1 
diank God, is no vagabond." 

While archdeacon of Winchester he was a frequent 
preaicber, and active in promoting the reformed religion in 
the county of Hampshire ; and considering the doctrine of 
thu Trinity as of fundamental importance, was a dfieided 
enemy both in word and writing to the Arian opinions which 
appeared first in that reign. He and Ridley were reckoned 
two of the most learned men of their time, yet Philpot's 
seal was sometiaoes too ardent for the prudent discharge of 
his duty, and the tract he wrote against the Arians has the 
air of a coarse invective in the title of it. On the acces^on 
of queen Mary he disdained to temporize, or conceal his 
sentiments, bat publicly wept in the first convocation held 
in her' reign, when he saw it composed of men who were 
determined to restore popery. He wrote a report of this 
convocation, which fell into bishop Bonner's hands among 
other o.£ Philpot's books, which Bonner had seized. It was 
not long, therefore, before he was apprehended, and after 
vavious examiiuktioBS before Bqaner, and a mo^ cruel and 
iSigoroiis impridMmentof eighteen months, was condemned 
to be burnt in Smithfield. This was accordingly executed 
Decembhf 18, 1555, and was suffered by ' the; niaiPtyf W^b 
the greatest constancy. He wrote ** Epistolts ll^raicte;’’ 
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be in ititetiuscti^t; ** Art Apotc^ for SfiiiiHng rtpoti Arir 
Afiart^ rtn irtvective rt^rrtdt. €btf A^ibriA,** &c. LoriKi 

¥SB9i 8to rtnd 4to'; ** Srtpplication to - l^tng t^biiip awl 
qoeett Mary ** Letters to lady Varte “ Letteta to tbd 
Cbrtstiart Congregation, that they abkain front Mass;** 
4* Exhortat%>o to bis Sister artd ** Crayon.” These Mre 
ail printed by Fois, except the last, which is in- the Bod-* 
te&in. He also wrote transtatidrts of ^ Calvin*s Hdrtiilies 
t‘Chrysostonie against Heresies j” andCeetirts' SeeendusGtt<« 
rio’s “ Defence of the old and ancient artthority Of Christ’* 
CiiHFcfa ■ artd his account of the convocation above liien-* 
tiotied, Or what appears to be so, under the title of “ Vera 
Expositfo Disputation is i nstitutte ttirtudato D. MartS6 reginaS 
Ang. &c. in Synodo Ecclesiastioo, Londini, in eotnitiis regni 
ad 1« Qet. anno 1553 printed in Latin, at Rome, 1^54^ 
and in Engiish at Basil. ' 

PHILPOT, or PHILIPOT (John), Somerset herald iir 
the reign of James 1. was a native of Folkstone, in Kent^ 
and descended froin an ancient and reprutable family, long' 
seated in that county. From bis infancy he had a taste for 
heraldry and antiquities. He was respected by Camdert', 
who employed him much as his deputy oT marshal in bis 
visitations. In 1636 he published a catalogue of the chan- 
cellors of England; and in 1657 an edition of Camdet)*s 

Remains,” with additions. When the civil war broke 
out, he adhered, amidst all dangers, to the royal cause. In 
16'43^ the university of Oxford conferred upon him the 
degree of LL. D. In the following year he fell into the 
hands of his enemies, being surpris^ whilst in his quarters, 
a* a village about two miles from Oxford, by some of the 
parHamentaty forces, who sent him up to London a pri* 
soner; but he soon obtained bis liberty. It was the king’s 
i'rtterntion to have rewarded his loyalty by the place of Nor- 
Voy^ but he died prematurely, in London, according to 
Wc^, or near Eltbatn, in Kent, as Hasted says, Nov. 
25, 1>64S, 

: His eldest sou, Thomas Pbilipott, or Philpot, M. A. was 
educated at Clare«liati, and published the Vtllare Can- 
tianum,” London, id59, folio ; a' bdok Which is written in 
air affected style, yet is a Very valuable performance, as 

■ 1 .Fo](’» Acts and .Monuments in year 1555. — Strype’s Memorials, *ol. III* 
*611 — Fuller’S 'Al>el Kedlviviis.— At*. Ox. .voK I. new aditi-i-St»ype’s CranmSf, 
S95; 332, *4i; 350, 
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an early history of property, and continues to be hi^fy 
^djuauy prized. Though the son takes the credit, there 
^n bn little doubt but that much of it was written by the 
j^her. The son, however, was a man of good abilities, a 
tolerable poet, and well versed in divinity and antiquities. 
He published a whimsical, mystical, heraldic book, en- 
titled A brief Historical Discourse of the origiaat and 
growth of Heraldry, demonstrating upon what rational 
foundations that noble and heroic science is established,’* 
London, 1672, 8vo, dedicated to John earl of Bridgewater. 
There are some verses of his prefixed to the “ Monasticon 
Favershamiensis,” 1671, 12mo; also an appendix to it by 
him, of the descent of king Stephen. The book was writ- 
ten, by his friend Thomas Southouse, of Gray’s Inn, esq. 
His “ Poems,” Lond. 1646, 8vo, is a volume of rare oc-' 
currence. . The elder Philipot is supposed to have been 
the author of “ The Citie’s great concern in this case, or 
question of Honour and Arms, whether Apprenticeship ex- 
tinguisheth Gentry ? discoursed ; with a clear refutation of 
the pernicious error that it doth,” 1674, 12mo. Another 
production of John Philipot was, ** A perfect Collection 
of Catalogue of all Knights Bachelours made by king 
James,” &c. 1660, Svo. Mr. Lysons gives an extract from 
the parish register of Greenwich, which has been supposed 
to relate to him : “ Mr, Thomas Philipott, buried Septem- 
ber 30, 1682 adding, “ that besides the above works, he 
wrote on the origin and growth of the Spanish Monarchy, 
and a Life of ^sop,” and remarking, that Anthony Wood 
attributes to him some theological works ; but Mr. Lysons 
thinks it is more probable that they were the production of 
his contemporary, Thomas Philipott, D. D. rector of Tur- 
veston and Akeley, Bucks. Wood places his death in 
1684.* 

PHLEGON, sirnamed Trallianus, from Tralles, a city 
of Lydia, where he was born, was one of the emperor 
Adrian’s freedmen, to whom he gave a liberal education, 
and lived at least to the eighteenth year of Antoninus Pius, 
as appears from his mentioning the consuls of that year. 
He appears to have been n nian of great talents, and the 
contemporary of Epictetus, Florus, Arrian, and other emi- 
nent men who adorned the court of Adrian. Of his works, 
however, we have nothing left but fragments. The titles of 

• Noble’s College of Arms.—Ath. O*. vols. I. and 11.— >Censura Literaria, vol. Ji 
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were an “ History of the Olympiads i” “A Treati^ 
of long-lived Persons and another of Wonderful Things j*? 
4iie short and broken remains of which Xylander translated 
into Latin, and published at Basil in 1568, with the Greek 
and with notes. Meursius gave a new^edition of them, 
with bis notes at Leyden, in 1622. The titles of part of 
the rest of Phlegon's writings are preserved bySuidas ; but 
the “ History of Adrian,” published under Phlegon’s name, 
was written by Adrian himself. 

What has made Phlegon’s name more familiar among 
the modems, is bis being cited, though a heathen, as bear- 
ing witness to the accomplishment of prophecies, and to 
the miraculous darkness which prevailed during our Lord’s 
passion. This last was the origin of a controversy in the 
early part of the last century, although the immediate cause 
was the omission of the passage from Phlegon in an edition 
of Clarke's Boyle’s Lectures, published soon after his 
death, at the persuasion of Dr. Sykes, who had suggested 
to Clarke, that an undue stress had been laid upon it. 
Whiston, who informs us of this atfair, expresses great 
displeasure against Sykes, and calls “the suggestion ground- 
less.” Upon this, Sykes published A Dissertation on the 
Eclipse mentioned by Phlegon ; or, an Enquiry, whether 
that Eclipse bad any relation to the Darkness which hap- 
pened at our Saviour’s Passion,” 1732, 8vo. Sykes con- 
cludes it, to be most probable that Phlegon had in view a 
natural eclipse, which happened Nov. 24, in the first year 
of the 202d olympiad, and not in the fourth year of the 
olympiad, in which Christ was crucified. * 

PHOTINUS, a famous heretic of the fourth century, 
known in church history as the chief of a sect called Php- 
tinians, was a native of Ancyra, the capital of Galatia, and 
bishop of Sirmium, or Sirniich, the chief city of Illj-ricum. 
He bad been the disciple of Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra. 
He spoke with ease, and his eloquence gained him great 
power over bis people after he was consecrated bishop ; but 
his life was corrupted, and his doctrine soon became so 
too. He espoused the same opinions with Paul of Samo- 
syata, and wrote with great obstinacy against the divinity of 
Jpsus Christ, for which in the yehr 345 he was condemned 
hy the council of Antioch ; in the year 374, by the council 

* Gen. bict.— -Moreri. — Lardner’s Works. — Notes to Gabriel Seigneux de 
CorrcTon’s translation of Addison’s £vidences.— Wbiston’s Ltfs. 
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of Milan. ^However^ be stiU maintained his see till 
deposisd thie eotincil bf Sirmicb, ,'A. D. $51, and bj^ 
^pefbr 'stSni ihtb banisbmetit, where he spent the jte-* 
BMHn^er iaf bis. IHie, during which tinie he composed a piece 
egtiniit al! heresies ita general, with an intent to estabU^ 
bis own. He vrrote in Greek and Latin. The emperor 
Jtdian sent him a letter, commending him for denying the 
divinity -ot Jesus Christ. Photinus died A. J5. 375 (377, 
Cave), in Galatia, whither be had been banished. This 
heresy was, amongst many others, anatbemauzed in the 
eoancil of Constantinople, A. D. 381. It afterwards was 
revived ^ Soelnus. * 

PHOTIUS, panriaroh of Constantinople in the ninth 
century. Was descended from an illustrious family, and 
bom in that city. He had great natural talents, which he 
cultivated with the utmost application, and there was no 
branch of literature, sacred or profane, or scarcely any mft 
or science, with which he was not intimately acquainted^ 
He seems to have been by far the greatest man or she ago 
in which he lived ; and was so intimately concerned in the 
chief transactions of it, that ecclesiastical writers have thence 
called it Seculum Photianum.” He was first raised to 
the chief dignities of the empire, being made principal 
secretary of state, captain of the guards, and a senator ; 
in all which stations he acquitted himself with a distinc-* 
tion suitable to bis great abilities ; for he was a refined 
statesman, as well as a profound scholar. 

When Ignatius was expelled and deposed from the see 
of Constantinople, Photius was nominated by the court, to 
succeed him; and although at this time only a layman, ifi 
the space of six days he accumulated tlie degrees of monk, 
reader, sub>deacon, deacon, and priest, and in this rapid 
manner rose to the patriarchate on Christmas-day 858, 
The metropolitans, subject to the see of Constantinople^ 
acknowledged Photius ; but great opposition was made to 
this uncanonical ordination from other quarters, and he was 
actually degraded at Rome. Photius, however, ordered a, 
council to be called at Constantinople, and got hlnuelf 
.confirmed ki his patriarchal dignity; in which, by various 
arts not very worthy of his high and sacred office. He cpn-» 
tinued during the life of his friend the emperor Michael. 
But Mlcbi^el being murdered by the order of Basilius, who. 

> Cave, Tol. I.<— Lardoer’a Works. 
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iii(^eed&d him in Ithe year 867, the affahrs of Phocios weiw 
)!^ned, atid Basilins banished him to a monastery, aail 
rctfbstaced Ignatius in his see. In this degraded state Pbo* 
l^as remained for more than ten years, until a division he» 
tsreen the pope and Ignatius afforded him an opportunity 
to attemlpt his ovrn restoration ; and, having obtained the 
ethperor's favour, he returned to Constantinople while Ig^ 
natius was yet alive. It is said Ignatius would have pro- 
jtosed conditions, but Photius, determined upon full re- 
storation to the patriarchate, would be satisfied with nothing 
lesi. , Ignatius however died Oct. 23, 878 ; and Photius 
immediately went into St. Sophisms church with armed men ; 
forced a great many bishops, clerks, and monks, to com- 
municate with him ; deposed and persecuted all that re- 
fhsed ; and to prevent all opposition from the papal side^ 
prevailed by threats and presents on two of the pope’s le- 
gates who were there, to declare publicly to the clergy and 
people, that they had come to depose Ignatius, and to de- 
clare Photius their patriarch. He kept his seat, thus 
forcibly obtained, till the year 886, and then was turped 
out, and banished by the emperor Leo into a monastery in 
Armenia, where he is supposed to have died soon after. 
He was, as we have observed, a man of great talents, great 
lecUYiing, and every way accomplished ; but bis ardent love 
of glory, and unbounded ambition, prompted him to such 
excesses, as made him rather a scourge than a blessing to 
those about him. He was the author of many intestine 
tumults and civil commotions ; and not only divided the 
Greek church, but laid the foundation of a division between 
the Greek and Latin churches. 

‘ Amidst all his ambitious intrigues he found leisure for 
more honourable pursuits, and wrote some works which will 
preserve his name in the learned world. Among those ex- 
tant the most considerable is his “ Bibliotheca,” composed 
by him while he was yet a layman, and an ambassador in 
Assyria. It contains the argument or abstracts of 280 vo- 
lumes of many authors upon various subjects ; among 
whom are grammarians, critics, poets, orators, sacred and 
profane historians, physicians, philosophers, divines, &c. 
not ranked according to their several arts and professions, 
but introduced promiscuously as they occurred in the 
course of his reading. Fabricius very justly calls this 
“ Bibliotheca,” or library, non liber, sed insignia thesauj'us, 
** not a book, but an illustrious treasure in which are 
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contained many eurious things relating to autb,ocs». and 
many fragments of works which are no where else to ho 
found. . It was first brought to light by Andreas Schottus, 
and communicated by him to David Hoescbelius, who 
caused it to be primed in 1601, at Vienna, in Greek only. 
Schottus, considering the usefulness of this work, translated 
it into Latin, and printed his translation alone in 1606. 
Afterwards, the Greek text and the translation, were printed 
together at Geneva in 1611; but the best edition is that 
printed at Rouen in 1653, folio, under the title “ Photii 
Myriobiblion, sive Bibliotheca librorum, quos legit et cen> 
suit Pfaotius, Gr. et Lat.” There are large paper copies 
of this edition, which bear a . very high price. 

Photius's “ Nomocanon” is another proof of his great 
abilities. It is a collection digested in an excellent method, 
and brought under lourteen different titles, of the canons 
of the councils, and of the canonical epistles, and of the 
emperor's laws relating to ecclesiastical matters. Balsampn 
has ivritten commentaries on this work ; and with these it 
appeared in public, by the care of M, Justel, being printed 
at Paris with a Latin version in 1615, 4to. There are also 
,253 “ Letters of Photius,” which shew the same strength 
of judgment and depth of learning as are to be seen in his 
other works. They were published in 1651, folio, with a 
Latin version and notes, by Richard Montague, bishop of 
Norwich, from a manuscript in the Bodleian library. 
There are other small pieces of Photius that have been 
printed, and not a few still extant in manuscript only. The 
most remarkable is a very considerable fragment of a Greek 
lexicon, in which the greater part of the alphabet is com- 
plete. The various MSS of this Lexicon, in different li- 
braries on the continent, are mere transcripts from each 
other, and originally from one, venerable for its antiquity, 
which was formerly in the possession of the celebrated 
Thomas Gale, and which is now deposited in the library 
of Trinity college, Cambridge. This MS. which is on 
parchment, bears such evident marks of antiquity, that it 
may not unreasonably be supposed to have been a tran- 
script from the author’s copy. It is written in various 
bands. The compendia, which are used in some pans of 
it, are extremely difficult to decipher, though, on tfae 
whole, they are less so than the contractions which occur 
in many MSS. and particularly those in the library of St, 
Germain. ■ A copy of this Lexicon, at Florence, was trans- 
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cribed about the end 6f the sixteenth century, by Richard 
Thomson, of Oxford, who probably intended to publish it. 
(See Scaliger Epist. p. 503, printed 1715.) Professor Per- 
son had transcribed and corrected this valuable Lexicon 
for the press, and after it had been consumed by fire, be 
began the task afresh, and such were his incr^ible in- 
dustry and patience^ that be completed another tran- 
script in his own exquisite hand-writing. Mr. Person’s 
copy of the Codex Galeanus is said to be among the papers 
of that incomparable scholar, which are preserved by the 
learned society of which he was long a distinguished orna- 
ment. But whilst the publication of it was anxiously ex- 
pected and delayed, an edition appeared at Leipsic in 
1808, by Godfrey Hermann, from two MSS., both of them 
extremely inaccurate. ’ 

PH REAS (John), or FREAS, an English writer, cele- 
brated by Leland as one of those who were the first to 
raise their country from barbarism, was born in London, 
towards the close of the fourteenth or the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. He was educated at Oxford, and be- 
came fellow of Baliol -college. After taking holy orders, 
he settled as minister of St. Mary’s church on the Mount, 
in the city of Bristol ; where he pursued the studies for 
which he had made himself famous at the university. Many 
merchants being at that time going from Bristol to Italy, 
his curiosity was excited by the learning which he wa^told 
abounded in that country, and particularly by the fame of 
Guarini, an old philosopher and orator, who taught at 
Ferrara. To him he went, attended his lectures, studied 
under him the knowledge of medical herbs, and, by an 
odd assortment, the civil law, and gained the esteem of 
many of the learned there ; so as with great applause to 
read medical lectures, first at Ferrara, and afterwards at 
Florence and Padua; in which latter place he obtained the 
degree of doctor. He also visited Rome, and there met 
with John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, then absent from his 
country, on account of the civil wars prevailing between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. Phreas wrote “ Epis- 
tles,” and “ Poems some of which he dedicated to his 
patron Tiptoft. To him also he dedicated a Latin trans- 
lation of Synesius de iaude Calvitii.” Basil, 1521, and 
translated into English by Abraham Flemming, Lond. 1579. 

* Cftve, vol. II.— Fabric. Bibl. Graec.— Rees’* Cyclopsedia. — Saxii Oaonmet. 
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t^nrcss ttsnslseed aho into Latin,’ tfto histbr^ of '** Jd^odo- 
HUS Stoidcls,** «vliicli was by some falsely attribo ted tb 
gittSi. Letand mentions that he bad sbeti a c6py> lb tnd 
first leaf of which a later pen had written; Paiil (11). thO 
Roman pontiff, on account of’ this translation, which \^l&s 
dedicated to him by PhrCaS, gave him the bishopric b^ 
Bath, which presentation he sutrived Only ohe mbiith, and 
died ac Rome in 1465, before he was consecrated.” Le- 
land adda, that some supposed him to have been poisoned 
by a person who was a competitor for that appbint'ment. 
The same author subjoins, that be had seen a book, de 
rebus Geographicis,” which he, from various circuth- 
scances, collected to have been written by Phreas. Hd 
speaks also of an elegant epitaph composed by him fbr 
the tomb of Petrarch. He was much praised by Orti- 
nibonus Leonicenns, and Rhenanns, particularly for his 
version of Synesius, and in gjeneral for his great learning. 
According to Leiand, he was reported to have made a 
great deal of money by practising physic in Italy, and" tb 
have died rich. Some epistles of Phreas are still extant 
in MS. in the Bodleian and in Baliol college libraries, which, 
Warton says, discover an uncommon terseness and facility 
of expression. * 

PIAZZA (HiBROAt Bartholomew), a native of Italy, 
was the author of ** A short and true Account of the Inqui- 
sition and its Proceedings, as it is practised in Italy, set 
forth in some particular Cases. Whereunto is added, an 
Extract out of an authentic Book of Legends of the Ro- 
man Church. By Hierom Bartholomew Piaz2a, an ItaTlah 
bom ; formeriy a Lector of Philosophy and Diriiiity, and 
one of the delegate Judges of that Court, and now by thb 
grace of God, a Convert to the Church of England.” Lon- 
don, printed by Wm. Bowyer, 1722. He taught Italian 
and French for many years at Cambridge, where he died 
about 1745. He had been once a Dominican friar, and H 
priest, but married here, to prove the sincerity of his con- 
version^ He was regarded as an honest man, but neVer 
esteemed as having abilities, even in the two modern lan- 
guages which be taught.'* 

PIAZZA (Callistos), an artist who flourished frpiti 
1524 to 1545, was of Lodi, and imitated th^ Style , of 

LelMid.— Taao^.-^WartcHi’* Hist of Toetry— Ai'kiii’s Biog. MemoiiS 
]4ediciD€» * I^eceding edition of tbl» Bowyer^ 
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Tijtia^y .ai>d SQm^iimea of Giorgione, with distiDgotsb«4 . 
aninl often unrivalled success. Such is the surprising 
bfsauty of some beads painted by him in one of the chapel^ 
of (be Incorqnata et I^odi, that a tradition prevailed of their, 
having been painted by Titian himself* pn his passage 
through that place. His picture of the Madonna >vith some 
s^ipts, at S. Francesco in Brescia* reminds us of Ciorgioue. 
To the ipernory of this great mau, Ridolh has dene Utde 
jpstice* by praising him pniy for his colpur in fresco and 
d^tepiper*. without noticing the grandeur of his design, 
and the elegance of his forms. He likewise mistakes- die 
n^me of his native place for bis surnapae* and calls him a 
Brescian, in defiance of the inscriptions at the Incorouata, 
and elsewhere* of Callixtus de Platea* and Callixtus Lau- 
densis. ‘ 

PIAZZETTA (John Baptist), a modern artist, was 
born at Venice in I6S3, He was the son of a statuary in 
wood, who probably gave him what foundation he had in 
design. H® exchanged the gay and open manner in which 
he painted at hrst* for the dark and murky one that ever 
after characterised his works, from the contemplation of 
Spagnoletto's and Guercino’s styles. He attempted to 
surprise by cutting contrasts of light and shade* and sue-, 
ceeded ; such decision of chiaroscuro gave value to his 
drawings, and was eagerly imitated in prints ; but bis me- 
thod of colouring destroyed its effect iu a great measure 
on the canvas ; increased and altered shades, faded lights* 
dingy yellows, produced dissonance and spolsv When 
this is not the case, and in better- preserved pictures, the 
effect is novel, and strikes at first sight, especially in sub- 
jects that border on horror, such as the decollation of St. 
John in a dark prison, at Padua ; a work painted in com- 
petition with the best painters of the state, and preferred. 
Piazzetta had no great vigour of mind for copious com- 
position ; he consumed several years in finishing a' Rape of 
the Sabines, for a Venetian nobleman ; and in the expres- 
sions of bis altar-pieces he had certainly more devotion 
(ban dignity. His chief strength lay in busts and heads 
for cabinets. In caricatures he was perhaps unparalleled, 
lie died iu 174(4, aged seventy-one.* 

PIBRAiC. SeeFAUR. 

PICARD (John), an able mathematician of France, 
and one of the most learned astronomers of the seventeenth 

1 Pifkin^ton. by Fuseli. Ibid. 
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century, was born at Fleche, and became priest and prior' 
of Rillie in Anjou. Coming afterwards to Paris, his su> 
perior talents for mathematics and astronomy soon made 
him known and respected. In 1666 he was appointed 
astronomer in the Academy of Sciences. And five yeails 
after, he was sent, by order of the king, to the castle of 
Urani burgh, built by Tycho Brahe in Denmark, to make 
astronomical observations there; and from thence he brought 
the original manuscripts written by Tycbo Brahe; which 
are the more valuable, as they differ in many places from 
the printed copies, and contain a book more than has yet 
appeared. These discoveries were followed by many 
others, particularly in astronomy : he was one of the first 
vtho applied the telescope to astronomical quadrants : he 
first executed the work called La Connoissance des 
Temps,” which he caculated from 1679 to 16SS inclu- 
sively : he first observed the light in the vacuum of the ba- 
rometer, or the mercurial phosphorus : he also first of any 
went through several parts of France, to measure the de- 
grees of the French meridian, and first gave a chart of the 
country, which the Cassini’s afterwards carried to a great 
degree of perfection. He died in 1682 or 1683, leaving a 
name dear to his friends, and respectable to his contem- 
poraries and to posterity. His works are ; 1. “ A treatise 
on Levelling.” 2, “ Practical Dialling by calculation.” 
3. “ Fragments of Dioptrics.” 4. “ Experiments on Run- 
ning Water.” 5. “ Of Measurements.” 6. “ Mensura- 
tion of Fluids and Solids.” 7. “ Abridgment of the Mea- 
sure of the Earth.” 8. Journey to Uraniburgh, or As- 
tronomical Observations made in Denmark.” 9. “ Astro- 
nomical Observations made in divers parts of France.” 
10. La Connoissance des Temps,” from 1679 to 1683. 

' All these, and some other of his works, which are much 
esteemed, are given in the sixth and seventh volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. * 

PICART (Bernard), a famous engraver, was son of 
Stephen Picart, a good engraver also, and born at Paris in 
1673. He learned the principles of design, and the ele- 
ments of bis art, from his father, and studied architecture 
and perspective under Sebastian le Clerc. His uncommon 
taleuts in this way soon began to -shew themselves ; and, 
at ten years of age, he engraved the hermaphrodite of 

' Eloges des Acadeaiiciens, vou I. — Diet. 
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P^rassiti, which was soon foHowe<i by two pieces of caitliiial 
d« Richelieu’s tomb. These works laid the foundation of 
that great reputation which this celebrated artist after* 
wards acquired. When he was grown up, he went into 
Holland, where his parents bad settled tliemselres; and, 
after two years’ stay, returned to Paris, and married a lady 
who died soon after; Having embraced the reformed re* 
Itgion, he returned to Holland in 1710, for the sake of that 
freedom in the exercise of it, which he could not have at 
Paris; but connoisseurs are of opinion, that in attempting 
to please the taste of the Dutch, he lost much of the spi- 
rited manner in which he executed his works while in 
France, and on which they tell us his reputation was more 
firmly founded. Others inform us, that he was not so fond 
of engraving as' of drawing, that he took up the graver 
with reluctance, and consequently many of his prints are 
better drawn than engraved. The greater part of his life 
was certainly spent in making compositions and drawings, 
which are said to have been very highly finished ; and they 
are sufficient testimonies of the fertility of his genius, and 
the excellency of his judgment. He understood the human > 
figure extremely well, and drew it with a tolerable degree 
of correctness, especially in small subjects. He worked 
much for the booksellers, and book-plates are by far the 
best part of his works. 7'he multitude of these which he 
engraved, chiefly from his own compositions, is astonish- 
ing. One estimate makes them amount to 1300 pieces. 
The most capital of his separate plates is the “ Massacre 
of the Innocents,” a small plate lengthways. After his 
death, which happened April 27, 17 33, his friends pub- 
lished a small folio volume, called the “ Innocent Impos- 
tures;” a set of prints from the designs of the great mas- 
ters, in which he has attempted to imitate the styles of the 
old engravers. Strutt, who has, with apparent justice, 
censured this production, in the essay prefixed to his se- 
cond volume,* laments that Picart’s friends should have 
been so injudicious as to publisif what must diminish our 
respect for this artist. ‘ 

PICCINI (Nicholas), an eminent musician, born in 
1728, at Bari, in the kingdom of Naples, may be ranked 
among the most fertile, spirited, and original composers 

* Diet. Hist. — Strutt’s Dictionary. — ^There is a life anil list of bis works pra- 
fiyed to the “ lnMocc;nt latpostures.” 
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tfaMtUhfe fSesfiplitan tias produced Hitf 

si|^«d> jute £i»r the cbni cfa, and made him study for tbss^' 
iateiit; but^ for fear of his oeglectiog seiious btuaiiessfor 
awMMement, he would not let him learn music. The ycmngi 
man^ however, having an invincible passion for tbat art^^ 
never saw an inurnment, especially a harpsichord, witboirt 
emotion, and practised in secret the (C^>era airs which he 
had heard, and which he retained with surprising accti>' 
racy. His father having carried him, one day, to the 
bishop of Bari, be amused himself in the room, where' he 
was left alone, with a harpsichord which he found there/ 
thinking he could be heard by no one ; but the prelate, in 
the next apartment, having heard him, condescended to 
go to the harpsichord, and obliged him to repeat many 0 S 
the airs which he had been playing ; and was so pleased 
with bis performance, that be persuaded his father to send 
him to the conservatorio of St. Onofrio, at Naples, of which 
the celebrated Leo was then the principal master. 

The young Piccini was admitted in that seminary in 
1742, and was placed at first under the tuition of a subal.* 
tern master, whose lessons, given in a dry and contracted 
manner, soon disgusted him; and, in a few months, his 
discontent at such unprofitable instructions drew on him 
the resentment of his tutor, expressed in no very gerrtla 
way. Shocked with this treatment, be resolved to study 
by himself, and began composing without rules, or any 
other guides than his own genius and fancy, psalms, om*** 
torios, and opera airs ; which soon excited the envy oradw 
miration of all his fellow-students. He even had the courage 
to compose an entire mass. One of the masters who had seen 
it, and even permitted him to have it rehearsed, thought 
it right to mention it to Leo; who, a few days after, sent 
for Piccini, who, frightened at this message, obeyed the 
order with fear and trembling. “ You have composeds u 
mass,” said Leo, with a cold and almost severe counter: 
nance. “ Yes, sir.” ** Shew me your score.” Sir; 

sir,” ** Shew it roe," I say.” Piccini thought ^himseif 

ruined, but he must obey. He fetched his score; ‘at udisch 
Leo looked, turned over the leaves, examined each nmive^' 
ment, smiled, rung the bell, as the signal for m reh e a w A.. 
The young composer, more dead tham. alive, 'begged 
vain to be spared what he thought such an afiBront.'^: The 
singdrs' anddnsirttinental performers obeyed the sten»ra;ix:- 
tbe parts were distributed, and the perftemers waited dol/ 
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btitet tbertuiie.'; W^ida^'-'ttu'm^igiBjrofy^^to 
ck^ lie preseniiBil;! hua : the batcet,^whioh> wm then eaedb 
evdrjr vrhere, ie the perforfnanoe; of flail pieces.;^ Piecini^r 
I^pfe^ neitr coufiwioD^ wished he had eeoer.^Tecl te sneddW 
i^ftb oomjMiatiQn f .hut.at length masteredihia-eoomgse, an4. 
nomsked; with a tueoabUng band first bars« Soony how«< 
enery Aaintated smd^ inflamed by the harmoBjty he neithec 
oaiw^ Leo .nor the standers by, who were- nitmecous ; he .wafl' 
ajbforbed. in his music, and directed its perfimnance with- 
a>fire^ energy^ aiid accuracy, which astonished the whole 
aediefeice,- rand acquired him -great applanse Leo kept a ' 
profound silence during the performance. When it wmv- 
OWBB— — f* I .forgive you, for once,” said be ; but if you 

ace again guilty of such presumption, you shall be ponbhed.. 
in such a manner as you will remember as long as you live. 
What ! you have received from nature so estimable -a dm* 
position for study, and you lose all the advantages of so 
precious a gift ! Instead of studying the pianciples of the - 
art, you give way to ail the wild vagaries of your imagina- 
tion^ and fancy you have produced a master-piece.” The' 
boy, piqued by these reproaches, related what had passed 
between him and the assistant-master under whom he was. 
placed. Leo became calm, and even embraced and ca- 
ressed him ; ordering him to come to his apmrtments every 
morning, to receive instructions from hioaself. 

/ This truly great master died suddenly some months after. 
Happily for his promising pupil, bis successor- was the cele- 
brated Durante, one of the most learned composers Italy 
evj^r produced. He soon distinguished Piqcini from the 
resS-ofhis class ; conceived a particular afiection for him; 
and had pleasure in communicating to him all the secrets 1 
of his art. - ** Others are my pupils,'* he sometimes used to 
say* “ but' this is nay son.” At length, after twelve years* • 
study, Piccini, in 1754 , quitted the Conservatorio, know- 
ing) ail that is permitted to an individual to know in prac- 
tical music, and possessed of such a creative and ardent 
iiiwgioatiu% as perhaps, till then, was unexampled 
.-/He'h^amhis career at the Florentme theatre in- Naples, 
which is that of San Carlo, ‘.what Foote's theatre used to b« 
ceoipaned with Drury -l«ie or . the Opera House. Hia 
firsti-produetton there was ** Le Donne Diiqiettose aiw| 
the next year, <* Le Oekhie*” and ‘Ml CuriosOi del 
Propaio'.Dainiti,’-* nf'sdi which the. snec^Mi increased in. g 
d|ipUdaae^tiQ« .;:iht; Jengdb, in ha set the seriouf. 
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liZtfoc^atV £m. the greae«the«tre 4 

t^teh wa|txre«mad«ith,st»lLgcei^ suc«jQ8Si4haii<^^hi%<<rPn^'> 
oparas. : la .17.53, ‘iM 

fo$ J3e«ae>;^ aad after this, c every* tbeatra ia lfeal^ vae 
te> -engage, hioi* = la 1360^. his. celebrated. oofaie'.<epe<Qet, 4 }jpi; 
the ** Buena Fi^iaole’? fa^a sueoeae tbatno aatweal draoKS^ 
ceutd boast befete: It was no s«Miier«heai*d atiBpcne ^p.a 
copies urere anuhaplied ; and there *waa. no musical 4beatieer 
in £urape where. Uiis burletta was not: firequendy pev*^ 
fecmed, in sonaa: language or. .other, dariag,iiiaci^*ypa.ip.'i 
In J.761, he composed six operas, three (sen6us4uid thteeu 
ooBUC, for .diifeceat theatres; of; Italy.; and wias at paq0| 
applauded in Tiudn, Beggio,; Bologna, .Venice^ Rome, and,.. 
Naples. Sacchini assured us,, in 1776^ that Pifcini; had., 
composed at Least three hondredoperas, thirtsesu -of ..which 
were produced in seven months^. .On bis arrival at Parisr* 
he. received many;, raortiheations before his . reputauon waa j 
firmly , established, from the . parti zaas of the -oldb'Kenohj 
inusipj as; well . as the friends of Gludr. The -success of hi*^ 
operas of ‘f.Ridandy** ff At^w,’* “ ipbtg^nie en Tauride,** 
<f.-Adele de Foothieu,'* “Didcm,” ** Diane et Endymioo,’* ; 
and-** Penelope,*' seems to have solved a problem-. ; which 
was. long ^ougl^ insolvable.: ** Whether- the- French. laii<*^;( 
guage was capable of receiving Italian .melody ?.’* « If wqt 
add to so many, dramatic works the oratorios, masses, .canr ,< 
tatas, andoccasiooal songs, and scenes in pasticciO: operas,,., 
it would, ptove,. that in twen tyf.fi ve years ■ be hadtprodejc^i 
more, music, and, good .music, than any other ten- mast^a;; 
haddone in.thmr wholedives. . r,}'- ■ 

. WhatAstill more astonishes, in such innumerable .wor|i%; 
iadierpradigious.variety whu^reigns in. them aU,f<anfLtbp (7 
science, which -never degenerates into pedantry or, afiectaf. 
tipn an ' hmrmony purp,. clear, and prpfoand ; a .melody 
perfectly, suited to the subject and situadop. of - the ^ppr^ ^ 
formersi; and a force, an originality, and resources pfj aMi 
kinds, . unknown till his time, and of n^ich, peih^ps, <th#J 
secret will loi^ . remain undiscovered. Atni what apj^j^rs,. 
as exuraordinsiry as the rest, is, that. the geoins of ^^s 
teiv for from bm.ng exhausted, by so majty iabpuf«t,t ,hy.fre«rf' 
quent ami. severe sickness, fay dompstie dtsquietudei andL; 
chagrin, inseparable from .a numerosw family, seemed, 
b«fore.the<revoJutfoa,-'tacca)tinueJm.juEfoFoe^v> Defusved 
of aR hia^jxihctments and weU‘-earned.:^Keatdpair|iei»jh^^ 
be vetiiurfiidi to^ Ndpibs ; wherp^ aftek estdbihWd 
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<tfi ■ On the arrival of a French artnj at Ni^les^ he w^i^' 
snppbsed to he itt eorrespondetice with thenij which ocea-' 
shnwxl liis preeipitate flight hack to Paris, where he wail' 
received with opeft* arras, abd placed; at the hbad of a new' 
alttjging-scho'i^. He died' at PaSsy^ May?, 1800.* 

' PIGGOLOMINI (Alexander), archbishop of Patras, 
atfd- eoadjabinf of Sienna, ids native pladcj was horn in 
1-508. His family was itluri;ri6us^ and originally Roman, ' 
bnt settled aRetwards at Sienna. He was a sucdesSfnr 
writer of rive dtama ; brat, though involved in that seducing^ 
^riuit, preserved the credit of exemplary morals, as well' 
rat ^nim. His general charity was extfenie, but he waa' 
paftteufarly considerate of the wants of literary men. HiS 
wbiks' are nuttverous^ all written in I tahaii, which lans^ag^' 
was the ftrst author who applied to philosophical snh- 
jects. He died at SteniW. on the 12th of March, 1578. The 
inoA distinguished of his works are these : 1. Several dra- 
lacftie compositions, which formed the chief basis of hirf 
repntarion. 2. ‘*Thfe' Morality of Nobles;’* Venice, 1552, 
^vo. 3. A TiaatiSe on the Sphere.” 4^. “ A Theory 
of the Planets.” 5. ** A Trinislatron of the Rhetoric and 
PberiC- of Aristotle,” 4to. 6. ** The Institution of Mora-" 
Iky,” Venicei 1575, 4to. Many of his wotks evince a 
profound knowledge of natural philosophy, mathematics, 
and divinity. One work attributed' to him, ** Della bella 
Gt^nza dcHa Donne;” *'^On the Education of Ladies,” 
prihted in 154-1, r558, and 1574, has been valued because' 
scarce, but is disgraced by many dangerous maxims, and'' 
nriist'have been' a production of his youth; during which, 
we' are told, he was a correspondent of the infamous Petef " 
Aretin. * 

PrCCOLOMINI (Fr-ajJcis), a learned man of the samd 
family, was born in 1520, and having taught philosophy ' 
fftr tWentyi-tWo- yeins in the most celebrated universities of 
Italy, retired to Sienha, where he' died' in 1604. He was 
so HfniCh respected, that the whole city put oh mourning 
athis death.- His works are less numerous than those of 
hiS'tolatieh,-bdtthe^ were esteemed in their day. They 
ate^, 1. “ Gmhtaenthries on Aristotle,” 4to, published at 

Baraev, Reet’s Cyolopeedia.— >Oiat. Hist.— Notiee tar la Vie, par Qlai^ 
SaMiS, iO'Q^ Crit. vol. XVill. ^ 

.* lirabQtch'uf^lliceiroDx rol. XXIII. — Ballart't Acadtgiie des Sciencei, 
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llfsjenci^ in 1608. 2. ** Universa Pfailosof>hia dc Morilmir;*^ 
Veni^MS83, folio.* 

PfC/TET (Benedict), a theologian and historian, hoi^ 
at Geneva in 1655, was of a distinguished family, and went 
through bis studies with success. He travelled into Hdh- 
land and England, and then heeamea professor of theologjr. 
in bis native city^ with a considerable reputation. He vras 
invited to Leyden, but refused to leave his owm country.- 
From excess of application to his duties, be fell into a ian>» 
guid state, and died on the 9th of June, 1724, at the. age 
of 69. He was a Protestant, of a mild and tolerant dispo- 
sition, and a father to the poor. His principal work^ are, 
1. ** Tbeologia Christiana,” 3 vols. 4to, the best edition of 
which is that of 1721. 2. ** Christian Morality,” Geneva, 

1710, 8 vols. 12mo; a very excellent work. S. ** The 
History of the 12th and 13th Centuries,” intended as a 
continuation of that of Le Sueur ; but the supplementary 
work is more esteemed than the original, 2 vols. 4to. 
4. “ Sermons.” 5. “ Letters.” 6. ** A Treatise against 
indifference in Religion,” 1716, 12mo. 7. Many tracts of 

morality and piety, among which that on “ The Art of 
living and dying well,” Geneva, 1716, in 12mo, is parti- 
cularly esteemed. The subject is the same, and the title 
nearly the same, as one by our countrymau Taylor. 8. Se- 
Teral controversial tracts. * 

PICUS (John), of Mirandula, considered as a prodigy of 
learning in his day, was the youngest child of John Francis 
picas, prince of Mirandula and Concordia, by Julia, of the 
noble bouse of Boirado ; and was born Feb. 24, 1463. His 
father dying early, his mother took great care of his educa- 
tion ; and the progress he made in letters was so extremely 
rapid, that his friends are said to have seen with astonbh- 
ment a mere boy become one of the first poets and orators 
of his age. What contributed to this progress, besides 
intense application, was great vigour of intellect, and a 
memory so tenacious, as to let nothing be lost which h^ 
had ever read or heard. At fourteen years of age, being 
designed for the church, he was sent to Bologna to study 
canon law ; and though he was soon disgusted with a study 
so little suited to his talents and fertile imagination, he. 
acquired a knowledge of it sufficient to enable him to com^ 

^ Gen. Diet**— Niceroii, vol. XXril.'— LbihH Hist Lit. 

V t GermaniQoe, vols. IX. nod X.~Niceron« vol. I* 
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^ 191 ^ ah 'abbreviated digest, or manual, of the 
letters, termed Decretals, in a manner that would Jhave 
’done credit to the most accomplished professor. Having 
•afforded this proof of early capacity, on a subject so un- 
geniai, he left Bologna, and visiting successively all the 
'xuost celebrated schools and colleges of Italy and Franctq, 
be profited so well by what was taught there, or by what he 
learned in discussions with the eminent scholars and pro- 
fessors, that, before he had attained to manhood, he wap 
universally recognized as a most consummate philosopher 
and divine. 

During this early period he distinguished himself like- 
wise as a poet, by his compositions both in the Latin and 
Italian languages, almost all which, however, as they were 
disapproved either by the nicety of his maturer judgment, 
or by the purity of his religious and moral feelings, at a 
later period, he was induced to destroy. Many also of his 
letters, which are still extant, were written whilst he was 
yet very young; and from them proofs might be selected, 
tending greatly to support the high juvenile reputation of 
their author. We have, indeed, few other documents to 
illustrate his literary career ; and the little we know of his 
progress, during the seven years that he spent in visiting 
the universities, must be taken from them, as Mr. Gress- 
well has done with great judgment. Among the acade- 
mies where he passed the greater part of the above period, 
were those of Ferrara, Padua, Florence, and Perugia ; 
and among the eminent scholars, with whom he entered 
into friendship and correspondence, were Guarious, Mar- 
silius Ficinus, Politian, and Nic. Leonicenus. Whetl 
not engaged in any literary excursion, he spent his time at 
Fratta, a rural retreat in the neighbourhood of Mirandula, 
In 1482, he informs Leonicenus that be had erected 
this villa, and had written a poem in its praise. With the 
commencement of 1484, the literary career of Picus be- 
ckine more distinct and conspicuous : he was now approach- 
ing the age of manhood j and went to Florence to perfect 
bimself in the Greek. Within a few months after his 
arrival here, be composed his well-known panegyrical cri- 
t^ism on the Italian poems of Lorenzo de Medici. It 1 $ 
(k^wn up in the form of a letter, and addressed to Loreozo 
himself. With many remarks in the true spirit of criticism, 
there w, perhaps, rather too much of a courtly partiality 
to the productions of Lorenzo. While at Florenito,. we 
find Picus employed in investigating the manuscripts of 
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ttn«ient autkons, botk in Grecik Latin> of' title >¥ali|ift.»f 
^hich he wn$ alre&dy enabled to form a jnst estimate* 
dfM^ the mere discoverjr of them was a service of high 
flhportance at that time, when the invention of printdltg 
forming a new sera in literature. He had now added 
to his correspondents Jerome Donatus, HerinoiaiiB Bar** 
i>aru8, Philip Beroaldus, and Alexander Cortesius, the 
latter of whom seems to carry his admiration of Piciif to 
the very borders of gross and extravagant flatteiy ; wMoh, 
however, a little moderated, was a distinguishing featVffe 
in the literary correspondence of that age. 

Ficus quitted Florence about the end of the year 1485, 
with a view to visit Perugia, and appears to have been 
employed, for some time, in adding to his other states a 
knowledge of the oriental languages; stimulated, as he 
says, by the acquisition of certain oriental works, which 
he deemed of inestimable value, and which were thrown in 
his way, he adds, by the peculiar kindness of Providence. In 
a letter, written in Oct. I486, to Andreas Corneus, another 
of his learned correspondents, he says : I have, by assi- 
duous and intense application, attained to the knowledge 
of the Hebrew and Chaldaic languages, and am at present 
struggling with the difficulties of the Arabic. Such are 
the achievements which I have ever thought, and still 
think, worthy the ambition of a nobleman : though the 
expression may contain as much satire as truth.” In this 
letter he gives a hint of bis intended visit to Rome, which 
eonstitutes one of the most singular occurrences in his life. 

The love of fame (says his excellent biographer, wbpm 
we principally follow in this sketch,) and a too ardent thirst 
for praise, have perhaps justly been imputed to Picus, as 
constituting his ruling passion (notwithstanding the mo- 
desty and diffidence with which he frequently speaks of his 
own talents and productions), especially if the charge 
be restricted to that period of bis life, when maturer 
experience and those religious impressions by which Jbis 
latter yekrs were more especially influenced, bad not 
yet combined to rectify the errors of youth. Caressed, 
flattered, courted, extolled as a prodigy of erudition by 
tile most distinguished scholars of fais age, he wm at ihe 
same time conscious of his own qualiflcations and powers, 
and began to think that they ought to be. exhibited on. the 
most extensive stage which the w'orld then. afforded..,. With 
this view he resolved on a jaumey to. Rome.; and imme- 
diately on his arrival, in November 1486, he published a 
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to the>lea^^ Oil,Ettn»pe» un^r 
dbetitl«iof’^^CoticluskmeBy’* consisting of 900 fMroposkiciaSf 
'.-or subjects of dtsoossion^ in almost evci7'9ci«ncotbatc<Hi]d 
:.'ictxet’Cfse the-speculation'oringenuity of^^maa j^^and whacb, 
^'OXtraoidinbry and superdaous as niany:Qf.tboiQ appear to a 
i:<oader lof present times, certainly furnish a more ade« 
quate idea of the boundless extent of his erudition and re* 
• soarcli, than any words can describe. These -be promised 
^'publicly to maintain against all opponents whatsoever : and 
‘tlmt time mi^t be allowed for the circulatton of his Con* 
clusiones** through the various universities of ltaly» in- all 
-df which be caused them to be published,, notice was given, 
‘that tbe public discussion of them wa$ not intended to take 
place till after the feast of the Epiphany next ensuing. -A 
-further object of this delay was, to afford to all scholiirB, 
etren from the remotest of diose seats of learning, who were 
‘desirous to be present and to assist at his disputations, 
an opportunity of repairing to Rome, for such a purpose. 
So desirous was Picus of attracting thither, on this occa* 
sion, all the united wit, ingenuity, and erudition, that 
Italy could boast, that be engaged to defray, out of his 
own purse, the charges of all scholars, from whatever part, 
who should undertake the journey to Rome, for the pur* 
pose of disputing publicly with him on the subjects pro* 
posed. He bad previously obtained the express permission 
off pope Innocent VIII. and professed all possible deference 
to the authority of the church, in the support of his theses. 

The boldness of this challenge could ^not fail to asto*- 
<nish the learned in general ; but astonishment soon gave 
place to envy : and the Roman scholars and divines in par- 
ticular, whose credit -was more immediately implicated, 
-endeavoured to render his design abortive, first, 1^ lam- 
poons and witticisms ; and, when these proved insumcient, 
by the more alarming expedient of presenting thirteen of 
-Picus’s theses, as containing matter of an heretical ten- 
dency. This answered their purpose ; and although Picus 
Continued at Rome a whole year, in expectation of reaping 
%be harvest of praise which his juvenile vanity had led him 
to desire, he at last found himself not only debarred from 
all opportunity of signalizing himself publicly, as a dispu- 
tant, but involved in a charge of heterodoxy, and therefore 
thought it expedient to leave Rome, and seek a temporary 
asylum at Florence, in the friendship of Lorenzo de ISle- 
diei. 'Here he immediately xet about the composition of 
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his % work which oot onlf tserf«<ktto i‘«faAcr^ 

the caliiKoaies ol^ bis,§ne^es, hot ,c»Qvinoed the^jivorM tha^« 
l^P i:eteQ^n 9 to very extraordinary powers were not spwv’ 
lions or empirical. On its completion, be sent it to tW . 
l^ppe, who, although be fully acquitted the author of.;ali', 
intentiou, thought proper to suppress the circnlatiofi , 
o|f it; and Picus, on further reflection, not only acquiesced 
in ‘this,, but in his disappointment, acknowledging with 
thankfulness that divine Providence, which often educes 
gO(^ out of evil, bad rendered the malevolence of bis ene- 
znies a most salutary check to the career of vain glory, in. 
which he had been led so far astray. But Picu« had not 
yet seen all the disagreeable consequences of this affair : 
his enemies began to cavil at the “ Apologia” itself, which 
appears to have had considerable weight with pope Inno- 
cent; and it was not until 1493 that he was acquiUed from 
the charge, and from aU prosecutions, pains, and penalr* 
ties, by a bull of pope Alexander VI. 

Ill the beginning of 1488, we find Picus in the posses- 
sion of a peaceful asylum at Fiesole, in the vicinity pf 
Florence, which had been given hitn by Lorenzo de Me- 
dici, who had a villa in the neighbourhood ; and be and 
Politian spent many of their hours of literary leisure to^ 
gether. Here also he enjoyed the friendship of Robert 
Salviatus and the family of the Benivieni, four in number, 
and all men of learning and talents. Jerome Benivieni, 
or Benivenius, became more especially the intimate friend 
* of Picus, the depositary of his religious and moral opinions, 
and all that congeniality of opinion and disposition can 
render one person to another. Picus wrote a commentary 
on one of Benivieni’s Canzone, which will %e noticed, 
hereafter. In 1489, Picus’s “ Heptaplus” was published, 
and received with great encomiums by the learned of the 
age, as worthy of its author’s talents and pre-acqpired ce- 
lebrity. It can scarcely, however, says his biographen^ 
be productive of any valuable purpose, very minutely. <tp . 
inquire iotq the merit of a work which the tacit conseiH oif 
posterity has consigned to almost total oblivion. Picus 
intermixes much of Platonism in all his theological writer 
Jngs ; and they are also tinctured w ith the fancied doctrine 
of the Jewish Cabala, which is particularly, observable in 
the ivork in question. After this he appears tp been 
employed Pn a cbinmentary on the.Psalms.pf David, aA the « 
reqaf»t of X^oren^p Mediqi; biit i:pspeiqting thepooyj^ i 
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, tbi^= «lAkit|g satisfactory is upon recturd. About 

tbn-4>eginiiitig of 1490 he was employed oh his favourite 
object of reconciling Plato and Aristotle. “To this w'ork,” 
heaays in a tetter to Baptista Mantuanus, “ I daily devote 
the whole of my morning hours ; the afternoon I give to 
the society of friends, those relaxations whicli are requisite 
foi; the preservation of health, and occasionally to the poets 
atid orators, and sitnilar studies of a lighter kind ; my 
nights are divided betwixt sleep and the perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures.” In 1491 he published his treatise ** De 
£nte et Uiio,” which, says his biographer, exhibits a 
chain of the most profound and abstract reasoning concern- 
ing the Deity, expressed in a language consistent with the 
sacredness of the subject, much more free from the terms 
and phraseology peculiar to the schoolmen than might be 
expected, and which (in comparison with the mode then 
usual, of treating arguments so metaphysical and abstruse) 
may be denominated luminous and classical. This work 
afterwards gave occasion to a friendly controversy between 
Picus and Antonins Faventinus, or Cittadinus, the whole 
of which is included in the works of Picus, who, as a con- 
troversial writer, appears in a very amiable view. 

The society and conveniencies of study which Florence 
afforded, bad reconciled him to a lasting abode in that 
city, when, in 1492, he bad the misfortune to lose his 
illustrious patron and associate, Lorenzo de Medici, who 
was carried off by a fever in the prime of life. He and 
Politian, of all the Florentine scholars, had possessed per- 
haps the very first place in Lorenzo’s esteem. Picus now 
resolved to leave Florence, at least for a time, where every 
object reminded him of the loss he had sustained ; and 
went to Ferrara, where he endeavoured to divert his grief 
by again deeply engaging in bis oriental studies. A short 
time previously to this period, being willing to exonerate 
himself from the weight of secular dignities and cares, he 
had,' for a very inadequate consideration, transferred to his 
nephew (the subject of our next article), John Francis 
Picm, all his territories and other rights and possessions in 
Mirandula and Concordia, comprehending one-third part 
of the patrimonial inheritance. The sums arising froqjt 
this tranter, he employed partly in the purchase of land$» 
to secure an annual revenue for the due support of hia 
houSeh(>ld, and partly in charitable donations; to, the let- 
ter also the produce of a great part of his rich 
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’^mntureiand'plate was appit>p^ri:ated. Beiii^otedcb 
tbe pt^ seems to hare been a* distinguishing^ 
character; for, not content with perfoThiing ac%s of id&tii- 
‘ficence and charity, the necessity and propriety of which 
suggested thetkiselves to his own observation, he e^ngstg^ 
his friend Jerome Beniv'enins to be constantly in searbh of 
such cases of indigence and distress amongst the poorer 
citizens of Florence as miglit happen to escape general 
observation ; authorizing him to supply immediate relief 
as necessity required, and engaging to refund from his^dfin 
purse whatever sums he should disburse on these bettevd* 
lent occasions. In his latter days, to which we are now ap- 
proaching, we are told that pride, ambition, anger, and 
all the turbulent passions, had subsided ; that vanity and 
self-conceit weie extinguished, and that no events, whe- 
ther prosperous or adverse, discomposed the constant. and 
uniform serenity of his mind. These great qualities, how- 
ever, were not wholly unmixed with some portion of the 
superstition incident to the age. He is represented . as 
having, at particular seasons, added to the usual mortifica- 
tions prescribed by the church, by voluntary penances and 
self-inflicted pains, which the erring judgment of those 
times considered as meritorious. Of many, however, of 
the abuses and corruptions of the. papal hierarchy he ap- 
pears to have been sensible, and on various points of doc- 
trine his views have been pronounced much nibre rational 
than could be expected from the time. 

He now devoted himself to theological studies. 
have already mentioned his “ Hexaplus,” or explanation of 
the six days of the creation ; and he appeare at this time 
to have been making preparations for farther elucidating 
the- Holy Scriptures, and for combating the errors of his 
time; but of these and other undertakings, scarce any now 
xemain except ' his woirk “ Contra Astrologiarii Divibatri- 
cem*’ and a few **' Opuscula.” Of the immense ma$s of 
manuscripts found after his decease, few could be decy" 
phered or methodized; but bis nephew, by great palps 
end labour, was enabled to transcribe that portion of 'ms 
voluminous work which was levelled against judicial astyo- 
logy, and which proved to be in a more finished state, thin 
the rest. It was afterwards published in various collectiQns 
of his works, under t,he title of ** De Astrolbgia jlj>ispnt^- 
^ionum Libri diiodecim,” and has ciititWd to. Itbe 

praise of having been the first who boMly arid sncwsslulljr 
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of a speeds of •npewjtttion, -whidii ®ot- 
ondoavoiirs, eontiflued iong after thkr i:o 
f 9 %pire,OFer tba huoaan oiiod. 

; length* <hovyerojr* the labours of this illustrious scfao- 
to a close.. In 1494* while at Florence* he was 
wid) a fever which proved fatal on the thirteenth 
4ilaF« Nov. i7* in the thirty -third year of his age. His re- 
«fpains wei:^ inteired in the church of St. Mark* near those 
r-pf his friend PoliUan* whom he did not survive quite two 
Piouths, The well-known epitaph inscribed on Pious's 
tomb, 

. ^ Joaimesjacet hie Mirandula, csetera norunt 
£t Tagus^ et Ganges, forsan et Antipodes, 

5s attributed to the pen of Hercules Strozza. The regret 
excited amongst the learned in all parts of Europe, by the 
tidings of the decease of Picus* was proportionate to the 
high reputation of his talents and character. 

In the religious opinions held by Picus, and inculcated in 
his works, he seems to have accorded chiefly with those of 
his own age and church, whom ecclesiastical writers have 
denominated by the general appellation of mystics ; though, 
doubtless, if the minuter shades of difference be com- 
pared, he will, as a religious writer, be found to possess 
his wonted originality, and to reason and judge of many 
speculative points in a manner peculiar to himself. His 
devotional feelings were indeed subject to variation, and 
he once formed a resolution to dispose of all his property 
fb the poor, and taking the crucifix in his hand, to travel 
barbfooted from city to city as a preacher of the gospel; 
hot this resolution he is said afterwards to have changed 
' for that of joining the order of the Dominicans, at tlie in- 
^ance of their general Savonarola ; and his remains pre- 
vious to interment (which was also the case with Politian’s) 
were invested with the habit of this order. Of the general 
character of Picus, with all the deductions which must be 
niade from the reports of his contemporaries, Mr. Gresswell 
s&ySf with great justice, that it still merits the admiration 
of those wiio contemplate with philosophical curiosity the 
powers and capabilities of the human mind^ 

' ' The works of Picus were pnnted together at Bologoa, 
in 1496; at Venice, 149$; at Strasburg, 1504; at Basil* 
is57, 1573, 1601, all in folio. The edition of IBOl'con- 
tiius the foilowing works: t. ** Heptaplus, id est, de Dei 
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jCreatoris 'operd sisx dierum, ]ijl}ri 8epten%” 
tQ ifaave been written chiefly wph a view to authefieeiCia4 
support those Platonic ideas, with which ^his warm inut^^na^ 
tion. was not a little inebriated. 2. Conclusiones* 900^ 
qeas olim Kotnae disputandas exhibuit.” But the ed^itara 
have omitted the advertisement subjoined at their flrst-puibl>' 
Jication, which runs thus: Conclusiones i>on diapatat* 

buntur nisi post Epipbaniam, interim pubiicabuntur^ ih 
omnibus Italise gymnasiis ; & si quis pbiiosopbus aut tbeo^ 
Ic^us: ab extrema Italia arguendi gratia Rommu veohre 
voJuerit, ipse pollicetur dominus disputaturus, se viatiei 
expensas illi soluturum de suo.” 3. “ Apologia, advensus 
eos, qiii aliquot propositiones tbeologicas carpebant.’* 4n 
** De ente &. uno, opus in quo pluriini loci in Moise, m 
Platone &■ Aristotele explicantur.” 5. ** De hominis dig- 
nitate oratio.” Mirandula discovers here many secrets of 
the Jewish Cabala, of the Chaldean and Persian pbilosor 
phers. 6. “ liegulm XII. partim excitantes, partim dirh- 
gentes hominem in pugna spirituali/’ 7. ** In Psalmuiu 
XV. commentarius.” 8. In orationem Dominicam expe- 
sitio.” 9. “Aureae & familiares epistolse,” which are per- 
haps, at present, the most useful and entertaining part, of 
his works : on which account the public is much obliged 
to the learned Christopher Cellarius, for giving a correct 
edition of them with notes, 1682, in 8vo. 10. “Disputa- 
tionum in astrelogiam libri XII.'* the most solid and atgu* 
meiitative of all his works. 11. “ Commento sopra una 
canzone de amore, composta da Girolamo Benivieni, se- 
cundo la mente & opinione de’ Platojiici translated into 
English by Thomas Stanley, 1651, in 8vo. 12. “ Elegi^ 
in landem Hieronymi Benivieni in Latin and Italian. . 

His life, prefixed to his worksj and afterwards inserted 
in Bates* “ Vitae illustrium virorum,” was written by bus 
nephew, John Francis Picus ; but a more valuable, Rfpd 
certainly the most elaborate account yet given of th^ .pi:'- 
traordinary man, is that for which we are indebted .to 
Rev. W. Parr Gresswell, published in 1 805, with dt)®: Mt®® 
ofPolitiao, &c. and to which it is sufficient tq ..refers af 
including every species*of authority.’ 

PICUS (John Francis), was the son of Galeotl.I^itqia^ 
the eldest brother of John Picus, just recorded, 
about 1469. He cultivated learning .and tbe s ci en i q q ib aRjSf 
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'%ik#^lctitnp)’e of his uncle'; but be had ' dominions and a 
iMriticipaiity to superintend, which involred him in great 
tvottbies; and at last cost hkn his life. Upon the death of 
jitS father, in 1499, he succeeded, as eldest son, to hises* 
tMes; but was scarcely in possession, w'ben his brothers 
Uonis and Frederic combine<l against him; and, by the 
assistance of the emperor Maximilian I. and Hercules I. 
duke of Ferrara, succeeded. John Francis, driven from 
his principality in 1502, was forced to seek refuge in difSe^ 
rent countries for nine years; till at length pope Julius II. 
becoming master of Miranduia, put to flight Frances Tri- 
vnice, the widow of Louis, and re-established John Fran- 
cis in 151 1. But he could not long maintain his post y.fot 
the pope’s troops being beaten by the French at Ravenna, 
April II, 1312, John James Trivulce, general of the 
French army, forced away John Francis again, and set. up 
Frances Trivulce, who was his natural daughter. John 
Francis now became a refugee a second time, and so con- 
tinued for two years ; when, the French being driven out 
of Italy, be was restored again in 1515. He lived from 
that time in the quiet possession of his dominions, till Oc- 
tober, 1533; and then Galeoti Picus, the son of his bro- 
ther Louis, entered his castle by night with forty armed 
men, and assassinated him, with his eldest son Albert 
Picus. He died embracing the crucifix, and imploring 
pardon of God for his sins. 

He was a great lover of letters, and applied himself in- 
tensely, at the seasons of his leisure, to reading and wri- 
tinsr. He seems to have been a more voluminous writer 
than his uncle ; and such of hi.s tracts as were then com- 
posed, were inserted in the Strasburgh edition of his uncle's 
works, in 1504, and continued in those of Basil 1573 and 
1601. Among these are, 1. “ De studio divinae & ha- 
mansB philosophise, libri duo.” In this he compares pro- 
fane philosophy with the knowledge of the Holy Scripture, 
and shews how preferable the latter is to the former. 2. 
** De imaginatione liber.” 3. “ De imitatione, ad Petrum 
Bembum epistoJse duse, & ejus responsum.” 4. “ De re- 
rum prasnotione, libri IX.” In this book of the prescience 
of things, he treats of the Divine prescience, and of that 
knowledge which some pretend to have of things future, 
by compacts with evil spirits, by astrology, chiromancy, 
geomancy, and similar means, which he confutes at 
large. 5. Examen vanitatis doctrinse gentium, &''veri- 
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tBfcto dfc^i^neerC^btfsim'neR, Sm.** in ijpliicii he bp^t^iesj ^4* 
errors of Hie philosc^hers, those of Adstotle 
a* Epistolanim libri quatuor.** 7. •* De reformatimS 
aaor^es oratio ad X.eoneni X.** These and soiiie ihdi^^' 
ooHipositioos are to be found in the editions abbre tbeh- 
tloned of bis uncle’s works; but there are others of hiii 
writings, which have never been collected together, but 
have always continued separate, as they were 
lished : as, Vita Hieronymi Savonarolse' ; De vefis cklh- 
nlitatnm temporum nostrorum causts liber ; De animsb ihi- 
mortalitate ; Dialogus cui nomen Strix, sive de ludi^'a-' 
tiene dssmonum ; Hymni heroic! tres ad Trinitatem, Ch'rii-" 
tna, & Virginem ; De Venere & Cupidine ekpellentli^' 
carmen hefoicnm ; Liber de Providentia Dei, contra phi- 
loaophastros ; De auro turn sestimando, turn conficiendo, 
tom ntendo, libri tres, &c.” “ There is not,’* says Du- 

pin, ** so much wit, sprightliness, subtlety, and elegance,', 
in the works of Francis Picus, as in those of his uncle ; nbr 
yet so much learning: but there is much more evenhess' 
and solidity.” ^ , 

PIERCE (Edward),' an English painter, who flourishe’d' 
in the reigns of Charles 1. and II. was eminent both in his- . 
tnry and landscapes. He also drew architecture, perspec- 
tive, &c. and was much esteemed in his time. But thei^ " 
is little of his work now remaining, the far greater part 
being destroyed in the fire of London, in 1666. It chibfly 
consisted of altar-pieces, ceilings of churches, and the 
like ; of which last sort there was one lately remaining, in' 
Covent-garden church, in which were many admirable 
qualities of a good pencil. He worked some time for Van- 
dyke ; and several pieces of his performing are to be seen 
at Belvoir castle in Leicestershire. He died in London 
about fifty years ago, leaving behind him three sons, ‘ who 
all; became famous in their different ways. One was aif 
excellent sculptor, as appears by a noble marble va^', 
executed by him, at Hampton-court, the statues of 'sir 
Thomas Gresham and Edward III, at the Royal Ekcbab^b, 
anti of sir William Walworth at Fishmongers’^hall ana 
the busts of Thomas Evans in Paintefs’-hall, and of $ir 
Chilbstopher Wren in the picture-gallery at'Oiford, ^ 
PIERRE {OcrRNEiDLR DE la), Cornelius it Lapide, bbffi: 
at a village in the diocese of Lldge, entered ear^m lii%' 

I TjraboB<^i,r~BispiiL-«fobiie* BibU laati Ifcd. 
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d^vptied. hlinaelf Ul the study pf. the jsapred writing*. Tfe^ 
fi^er taught at Louvain, and afterwards at Home* in which; 
cjity.he died, March 12 , 1657, aged seventy>one, iaavioglong; 
“ Conaqaentaries” on the whole Bible, except the Psalms,! 
Antwerp, 10 vols. folio. They contain great lem’niug, andr 
many curious researches, but, says TAvocat, little critical 
knowledge, aud no taste.^ 

PIERRE. See SAINT PIERRE. 

PIGALLE {John Baptist), one. of the most celebrated' 
sculptors, that. France has produced, was born at Paris iit 
1714, theapn of a joiner, and by his talents became not. 
o^lly sculptor to the king, but chancellor of the academy; 
of painting, and knight of the order of St. Michael. He* 
did not manifest any early disposition for designing; he. 
loved to niodel, but set about it awkwardly, and huished- 
nothing but by means of indefatigable labour. A visit to, 
Italy gave him that facility which he could not acquire at 
home. He there studied the works pf the great artists,, 
and returned thoroughly inspired with their genius. He 
died at Paris, Aug. 20, 1785. His most known works are, 
1. ** A Mercury and a Venus,” which he made by order, of; 
Louis XV. and which were presetited to the king of Prus«. 
sia. The king, who was delighted with them, was desirous 
to see the sculptor ; and Pigalle, some time after, went to 
Berlin, but, being announced as the author of the Mercure 
de .France, could not obtain an audience. When Frederic 
understood the mistake, he was very anxious to repair it; 
but Pigalle was already gone in some digust. Pigalle 
maitUained that none of the heads of Frederic did justice 
to bis physiognomy, which, in point of spirit, was the finest: 
he. bad ever seen; and much regretted that he had not 
been allowed to model it. 2. The monument of marechal 
SsirXe, in which the beauty of the whole obliterates all ob>. 
jecuons to the parts. 3. The pedestrian statue of Louis. 

executed in bronze for the city of Rheims. 4. The 
stat]ue of ^itaire. 5. A little boy bolding a cage; 6. As 
gift taklQg a thorn from her foot. 7. Several busts of mea - 
of yje^eip. who. , lyere his friends. If Pigalle cannot: he; 
ranked .antPDg. the,, men- of the first genius in his art,., the 
gop^' of his designs, and the soundness of bis taste, 

a|ipfd J|tii^.A place in the. very Dgxt class.* > 
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WM "iiortiMit Os«*pen in Overj«6eH^ towards t!i»e - ciose«i£ 
tlM»#ftneotb century^ slid was educatod at Lowvaiii. .Hff 
ao<|^ic 9 d‘ consideraible distinction by his pobticaitioiiii 
ongainst leather, Melanctfaon, Bircer» and Calvin, and aws 
much esteemed, as indeed be deserved, by popes Achfiatf 
VI. Clement Vll. and Panl 111; for, even by tlm confess 
sion of the catholic historians, he was most-bJindly attached 
to the powers, privileges, and usurpations of the Romiah 
pontiffs. He died at Utrecht, where he was provost of the 
church of St. John the Baptist, Dec. 2li, 1542, leaving 
many works ; the most considerable among which . is 
titled “Assertio ilierarchi® Ecclesiastic®,’’ Going. 1572; 
folio. His mathematical treatises, which do him most ere« 
dit, were, “ De Ratione Paschalis celebrationis,’’ 1520 ; ■ 

De i/Equinoctiorum Solstitiorumque inventione ^a de- 
fence of the Alphonsine tables, and ** Astrologi® Defen-^ 
sic” against the pretenders to prognostics, and annual pre- 
dilutions.’ . . * 

PIG H lU S ( Stephen V in and), nephew to the preceding, 
was bom at Campen in 1520; and, when grown up, went 
to Rome, where he spent eight years in the study of Ro- 
man anth]uitie.s, of which' he acquired a knowledge that 
was not -exceeded by any of his time. He then returned' 
to-Germatiiy, and was taken into the family of the cardinal 
de-Granvelle, who made him his librarian. He published 
an early, but not very correct edition of Valerius Maximum 
in 1567, 8vo. Afterwards he became preceptor to ChaiiMi,^ 
prince of JuHers and Cieves, and was to have attended btoi 
to Rome : but in this he was disappointed by the deatb^of 
the prince, whose loss he deplored in a panegyric, entitled 
‘VHercules Prodicus ;” for which the prince’s fluher, ^Wili*; 
liana, -made him canon of the church, and - head master of - 
the schopl, at Santen. He died at Santen in 1604, aged- 
eighty-four. 

His - Annales, seu Fasti Romanorum magistratuum. vsc- 
provincramm,” which are drawn up in a more cornect and 
copious manner^ than even those of Sigonius and Oni»- 
phrius Panvinius, he commended to bis friends upon iiiw 
death-bed ; and Andreas Schottus published them at PJain- 
tki’s preea, 1615, in 3 vols. folio, with this character' : ^ ^-'i< 
have really found, and bc^ I shall prove to otb: 0 E% that 

t Foppe* 9iMs Bdf « ■ Nicsron, voi. UrtMlit. 
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iiBiorical workj Livy, Dionysiiu HabcamaBsus, Dion Ca6r«' 
nMy Fionn» aad ail ibe writers of ftoman-a^irs, than^iboib 
Aanais of I^gibus.** Vossias aiso bestows the highest eA« 
oesaitiBis uf>on the author, and pronounOes biin, Vir de 
Va^io Maximo, de anoalibus sais Ronoaois, tie onirersa 
an^aitate Romaaa, prasclard meritus.*** 

.PiGNA (John Baptist), an Italian historian and mis* 
cehaoeous writer, was born at Ferrara in 1 530^ and pro- 
secuted his studies with so much success, that at the age 
ofawenty be obtained the professorship of rhetoric in' his 
native city. Alphonsus 11. who was then hereditary prince 
of Ferrmra, having heard some of hb lectures, conceived a 
high opinion of him, and when he succeeded his father, 
extended his friendship to Pigna in a manner calculated to 
raise ambition in him, and envy among his contemporaries. 
Pigna, however, while he set a proper value on his prince's 
favours, studiously avoided every occasion of prohtiog by 
them, and refused every offer of preferment which wm 
made, employing such time as he could spare from his at> 
tendance at court, on his studies. He died in 1575, in 
the forty -sixth year of his age, greatly lamented by the 
citizens of Ferrara, who had admired him as a favouiite 
without pride, aud a courtier without ambition. His chief 
urorfc, as an historian, was bis history of the house of Este, 
** Hi^mria de* Principi di Este, in siuo ai 1476,” published 
at Ferrara, 1570, folio. This is a well- written account, but 
contains too much of the fabulous early history of that 
iibiatrious family, which was never judiciously investigated 
Until Mu ratori and Leibnitz undertook the task. Pigna’s 
other works are, I. “11 Principe,” Venice, 1560, 8vo, in 
iujutation of Machiavel’s Prince, but written upon sound 
fmnciples, which, says one of bis biographers with too 
usach truth, is the reason why it is almost unknown. 2. 
** II duello, &.C.” 1554, 4to. 3. 1 Romanzi in qualt della 

ptoesia e della, vita d’Aciosto si tratta,” Venice, 1554, 4to. 

Caaminum libri quatuor,” in a collection consisting 
likewise of the poems of Calcagnini aud Ariosto, printed 
aA Venice in 1553, 8vo-‘ 

.iFIGNORILS (LaurekC£)^ another learned Italiaa, 
wats hons' at -Padua Oct. 12|.-4571, and after being edu- 
csued among the Jesuits,, hedame confessor to a nttnnetyt 
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ftnd partsb priest of St. Lawreiice, to which a canoa^ tcC 
Tteriso was added by eardinal BarbeHni*^ He ’^was ili bi^ 
bits^f kitimaej with atrany ef tbe rtioSt Ulufetrfous men ifif 
hla titne, and collected a vafuable library and cabinet of anttt 
quills. He died of the plague in 163 1. He fttstingoislMed 
himself by -deep researches into antiquity, -and- published 
tbe ** Meusa Isiaca,’* and some other pieces^ which iila#trate 
the antiquities and hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, and 
gained him tbe reputation of a man accurately as w^l a^ 
profoundly learned. He was also skilled in writing i^erses^ 
consisting of panegyrics, epitaphs, and a long poem in-» 
scribed to pope Urban VIII. it must be remembered td 
tbe honour of Pignorius, that tbe great Galileo procured 
an offer to be made to him, ef the professorship of polite 
literature and eloquence in the university of Pisa ; which 
his love of studious retirement and his countiry made him 
decline. He wrote much, in Italian, as well as in Lttin; 
G. Vossins has left a short but honourable testimony of 
him ; and says, that he was ob eximiam eruditioiiem 
atque humanitatem mihi chartssimus vir.” ' 

PILATUS (Leontius), or Leo Pilatui^ a monk of 
Calabria, who flourished about the middle of the fourteenth 
eentury, is considered as one of the most industrious of 
those eminent scholars who contributed to the revival of 
literature and taste in Europe, and was the first who taught 
Greek in Italy, where he had Petrarch and BoccactHo for 
bis scholars. He was on bis return from a journey through 
Greece, in search of manuscripts in that language, wbeii 
he was killed by lightning. Notwithstanding his knovt-^ 
ledge of Greeks he was thought but moderately skilled in 
Latin.* 

PILES (Roger de), an ingenious Frenchman, was born 
at Clameci, of a good family, in 1635 ; and was educated 
at Nevurs, Auxerre, and Parts, and lastly studied divinity 
in the Sorbonne. In the mean time, be cultivated the 
art of painting, which he was supposed to understand in 
theory as well as practice. The former accomplishment 
led him to an acquimitance with du Fresnoy, whose Latin 
poem upon painting be translated into French* Menage 
also became acquainted with his greatmerit, and procured 
him', in 1652^ to be appointed Ttutor te the son of Mohs. 

» Chauff^pip. — Niceron, voL.XXf. — ^Ttraboschu 

^ Hody d« Gmcif iilustribai. 
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jAimelirt : in which he gave such satis&ction, that* when faia 
pttpil waS’old enough to trav^ he attended him to Itaijr. 
There be , had an opportunity, of gratifying his taste ^ 
painting; and upon his retuiu- to Farit, he devoted bim« 
setf to the study of that art, and soon acquired a name 
among connoisseurs. In 1 &8 2 , ' Aqaelo*,,-. hip quopdam pu- 
pil, being sent on an embassy to Venice, de FUet attended 
him as secretary.;' and, during . his residence there, was sent 
by the marquis de Louvois into Germany,. to purchase pic.- 
tores for the king, and also to execute a couainissiion re- 
lating to state affairs. In 1685, he attended M. Acselot tp 
Lisbon-; and in 1689 to Switzerland, in the same capacity. 
In 1692, he was sent to Holland, appasrently as a picture- 
collector, but in reality to act secretly with the friends of 
France. On this occasion, however, he was discovered, 
and thrown into prison, where he continued till the peace 
of-Ryswick, and amused himself with writing *^The Lives 
of Painters.” In 1 705, old as he was, he attended Ameiot 
into Spain,' when be went as ambassador ; extraordinary : 
but, the air of Madrid not agreeing with him, be was forced 
to return, and died in 1709, s^jed seven ty-four. 

Besides his “Translation of Fresnoy,” and Lives of 
the Painters,” of which there is an Eoglish translation, he 
wrote “An Abridgement of Anatomy, accommodated to 
the arts of Painting and Sculpture “Dialogues upon 
the Knowledge of Painting, and the judgement to be 
formed of Pictures ** A Dissertation upon the* Works of 
the most fomous Painters ** The Elements, of practical 
Paiuting,” &c. In all these there is a considerable know- 
ledgeof'bis art, but many of bis opinions have been jusdy 
controverted by more recent writers, and particularly by 
.sir Joshua Reynolds in his Lectures.’ 

FILKIN.GTON (James), a learned and pious English 
pr^ate, was -the third son of Richard pilkington of Riving- 
toil, in -the county of Lancaster, esq. as appears by the 
pedi^i<ee-of the-fainily in die Harleian- collection of manu- 
scripts in the British -Museum. He -was biorn at Rivington 
Mi >14f20, and was educated at St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he is said’ to* have, taken the degree of D. D. 
but Mr. Bi^er ahd Mr. Cole are of opinion he proceeded 
only B. D. br 1558, however, he was mkde master of that 
aollege, and. was one of the revivers of the Greek tongue 

* KicwDD, vol. XII. — Mttren, 
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tb9 Strype says that he was presented ’tfy 

iVJ. tp the vicarage of Kendal in Westmorelahd* 
He. :was obliged to, leave the country during the Manan 
]:^rsecution, and abroad be appears to have associated with 
the Geneva re^rmers, and imbibed their opinions as to 
externals. When he returned, be was made bishop of 
Durham by queen Elizabeth, Feb. 1560-1, a proof that 
be most have been distinguished for learning and abilities, 
as be appears always to have been for piety. . In 156^^ 
is said to have been queen’s reader of divinity lectiiwpi. 
For this, Mr. Baker allows that he was well qualified, ’^pr 
besides that he bore a part in the disputation at the visita- 
tion of Cambridge, under king Edward, while Buceil^'v^hs 
at Cambridge, he voluntarily read in public upopf^ the 
Acts of the Apostles, and acquitted himself learn^ly' and 
piously. • .;e‘ 

During this prelate’s time, not only the can^e of religioi^ 
but also political matters, called tbe queen’s'atteiition*' to- 
wards Scotland, and the borders were frequency the scene 
of military operations. During these commotions, tbe 
queen having seized the earl of Westmoreland’s estates 
within the bishopric of Durham, our prelate instituted his 
suit, in which it was determined, that “ where he hath 
jura regalia (regal rights) he shall have forfeiture ' of high 
treason.” This being a case, says tbe historian of Dur- 
ham, after the statute for restoring liberties to the crown, 
is materially worth the reader’s attention. By an act of 
Parliament, made in the 13tb year of Elizabeth, 1570, c. 
16. ** The convictions, outlawries, and attainders of 

Charles Earl of Westmoreland, and fifty-seven others, at- 
tainted of treason, for open rebellion in the north parts, 
were confirmed and it was enacted, “That the' queen, 
ber heirs, and successors, should have, Jor that time^ all 
the lands and goods which any of the said persons attainted 
within the bishopric of Durham bad, against the bishop 
and his successors, though he claimeth jura rtgaliut and 
ehallengeth all the said forfeitures in right of his church.” 
-So that tbe see was deprived of the greatest acquisition it 
had been entitled to for many centuries. Fuller says, that 
the reason for parliament taking the forfeited estates from 
tbe bishopric of Durham, was the grpat expuoce sustained 
by th«i state in defending tbe bishop’s fandily, and .his see, 
in that rebellion. It is certain that he being the first pro- 
testant bishop that held the^see of Dui^uun, was obliged to 
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I^eep out of the way of the insurgents, to whom a man of 
' Ibis pnhcip^les must have been particularly obnbxiois^. 
Another reason assigned, .that the bishop gsive ten thousand 
pounds with one of his daughters in marriage, appears to 
have less foundation. Ten thousand pounds was sufficient 
for the dowry of a princess, and queen Efizabeth is said to 
have been offended that a subject should bestow such a 
sUm. Fuller, who has been quoted on this subject, haa not 
^een quoted fairly : be gives the story, but in his index 
calls it false, and refers to another part of his history, 
.Urhere we are told that the bishop gave only four thousand 
pounds with his daughter. There is some probability, 
however, that the revenues of Durham, augmented as they 
must have been by these forfeited estates, became an ob- 
ject of jealousy with the crown. 

Tiiej'ear 15t»4 was retnarkable for a contest about the 
ecclesiastical habits, and about various irregularities which 
bad taken place in the service of the church. Bishop Fil- 
|(ington, who had adopted the notions of the Geneva re- 
formers on such subjects, entertained some scruples in bis 
own mind about the habits, and particularly disliked the 
dap and surplice, though not so as to refuse to wear them. 
He was, however, very averse to forcing compliance upon 
others ; and when he observed that this matter was about to 
be urged by the court, he wrote a long and earnest letter, 
dated from Auckland, Oct. 25, 1564, to the earl of 
Leicester, entreating him to use his interest to oppose it, 
and at the same time justified his own practice as wearing 
the habits for the sake of peace, but not forcing others 
whose consciences prevented their compliance. In all 
other respects our prelate was a true friend to church and 
state, as appears by many of his writings, and was very as- 
siduous in ecclesiastical duties. 

He vvrote a “ Commentary of Aggeus (Haggai) the 
Prophet,” 1 560, 8vo. A sermon on the “ Burning of St. 
Paul’s Church in London, in 1561,” 1563, 12mo; This 
occasioned a short controversy, as the papists and pro- 
testant.s mutually accused each other. He ^ote also 
“ Commentaries on Ecclesiastes, the Epistle of St. Peter, 
and of St. Paul to the Galatians,” and ** A Defence of -the 
English Service but it seems doubtful whether these were 
printed. After his death, his ** Expdsitton on Nehentiah” 
was published 1585, 4to. He left in manuscript Sta- 
tutes for the Consistory.” He died Jan. 23^ 1475, agei 
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smd Was^iirst at Auckland ; but afteriimrdii 

retmnved and interrini'in the choir at' Durham oathedrat» 
i»ritb an inscription^ now deiaced^ but which Willis copilsd 
frcHn a MS. in tho Bodleian library. Mr. Baker bas a dif* 
forent' one. His brothers, John and Leonard, were pre* 
berid^ries of Durham ; Leonard was D. D. master of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, and>Tegias professor- there. 
O nr prelate founded a school at Rivington, the aetA. of hie* 
family. He had by his wife Alicia, of the family of the 
Kingsmiils,' at^ Sigqtanton, in Hampshire, two sons and 
two daughters. — He had. a brother, Leonard^ who Was a 
prebendary of Durham, rector of Middleton, regius’ pro- 
fessor of divinity, Cambridge, in IS€1, and master of Sh 
Jcdiii’s college. He died probably about 1600.' 

PILKINGTON (LETiTiA)j an English wit and poetess, 
of no very eminent rank, was the daughter of Dr. Van 
Lewen, a gentleman -of Dutch extraction, -who settled in 
Dublin, by a lady of good family ; and horn there in 1712. 
She had early a strong •'inclination and taste for letters, 
especially for poetry -;- and her .performances were con- 
sidered as extraordinary fbr her years. This, with a lively 
maimer, drew many admirers; and at length she becamie 
the wife of the rev. Matthew Pilkington, a gentleman once 
known in the poetical world by bis volume of Miscellanies, 
revised by dean Swift, who had reason afterwards to he 
ashamed of the connection. In a short time Mr. Pilking- 
ton grew jealous, as she relates, not of her person, but of 
her understanding ; and her poetry, which when a lover 
he admired with raptures, was changed now he was became 
her husband, into an object of envy. During these jea- 
lousies, Mr. Pilkington, in 1732, went into England, in 
order to serve as chap^in to Mr. Barber, lord mayor of 
London ; and absence having brought him into better hu- 
mour with his wife, he wrote her a very kind letter, in 
which he' informed her that her verses were full of elegance 
and beauty ; that Pope, to whom he had shewn them, 
longed to see the writer ; and that he himself wished her 
heartily in London. She accepted the invitation. Went, 
and returned with her husband to Ireland, where they-wefe 
soon after separated, in consequence of a 'gentleman being 

1 Stryj>e’« Cranmer, p* 203, 246, 261, 275.-— Strype’s Parker, p. 43, 67, 85, 
93, 155, 161, 275«— Strype’a p. 54.— HutehUisoa’s Hist, of parbam. 

— Baker’s MS Hist, of St. John’s College. — Cole’s MS Atheoss in Brit. MnSs*’* 
Gough’s Topography. 
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i« iji^r be^'chamber at two o'clock in tbo taofniog. 
apf^Ogjs is ratber curious ; Lovers, of learning, I .at»' 
sure, will parclon me, as 1 solemnly declare it was the atr; 
tractive ebarms of a new book, wbieb the gentleman would 
not lend me, but consented to stay till I read it through^ 
that was the sole motive of my detaining bim.” Of her 
guilt, ho^^ver, do doubts were entertained. “ Dr. De- 
lbny»” asy^dean Swift,, in a letter to alderman Barber, *‘ia 
a very unlucky recomroender, for he forced me to coun- 
tenance Pilkingtou ; introduced him to me, and praised 
the wit, virtue, and humour of him and his wife ; whereas 
be proved the falsest rogue, and she the most profligate 
w— e in either kingdom. She was taken in the fact by her 
own husband ; he is now suing for a divorce, and will not 
compass it ; she is suing for a maintenance, and he has 
none to give her.” 

She came afterwards to England, and settled in London; 
where, Colley Cibber making interest for her, she lived 
some time upon, contributions from the great ; but at length 
these succours failed, and we find her in the prison of the 
IMarshalsea. After lying nine weeks here, she was released 
by another effort of her friend Cibber, and then, weary of 
attending upon the great, she resolved to employ five 
guineas she had left, in trade; and accordingly^ taking a 
little shop in St. James’s-street, she furnished it with pam- 
phlets and prints. She did not probably succeed in this 
scheme, for on Aug. 29, 1750, she died at Dublin, in her 
thirty-ninth year. 

Considered as a writer, she holds some rank in dramatic 
.histoi;y, as the author of “ The Turkish Court, or London 
Apprentice,” a comedy acted at Dublin in 1748, but never 
printed. The first act of her tragedy, “ The Roman Fa- 
ther,” was no bad specimen of her talents in that way. 
Her Memoirs” are written with great sprightliness and 
wi;, and describe the different humours of mankind very 
naturally,, hut they must, as to facts, be read with the 
cautiou necessary in. the Apologies of the Bellamys and 
Baddelys of our own days. She had a son, John Carteret 
P^lkington, who also became an adventurer, and somewhat 
pf a poet. He published a volume of his “ Memoirs,” 
1760, 4to, and died in 1763.* 

^ Memoirs, 1749, 2 vole. — Swift’n Works. Index.— Cibhci’s 

— -Biog. Dram* ^ 
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PILINkY ifl the name of ail ancient fabuHsty A 
^ waa, as ia supposed* governor of pari of. Indostan, and 
counsellor to a powerful Indian king, named Dabschdmy 
whose preceptor be had been. H is work is said to have been 
written 2000 years B. C. but all internal evidence is against 
this. It is called in the Indian language, KelUe Wadimne^ 
a name the Orientals give to an animal very mueh resem- 
bling a fox, and which is made to speak throughout the 
work. All the modem translations of this Orientalist, are 
made either from the Greek or the Persian, and are said 
to differ much from the original. His fables were trans- 
lated into French, by Ant. Gailand, 1714, 12mo. Another 
work is also attributed to him, entitled, in the translation, 

Le Naufrage des isles ilotantes,” or, “ The Basiliade,*’ 
1755.‘ 

PIN. See DUPIN. 

PINDAR, usually styled the prince of Lyric poets, was 
a contemporary of i^scbylus, and born somewhat above 
forty years before the expedition of Xerxes against the 
Greeks, and more than 500 B. C. His birth-place was 
Thebes, the capital of Boeotia ; a country, the air of wltich 
was esteemed gross, and the stupidity of its inhabitants 
proverbial. We find the poet, in his sixth Olympic, con- 
fessing the disadvantage . of liis climate, yet resolving to 
exempt himself the general censure. His parents are 
supposed to have- been of low condition, so that be was 
more indebted fur his attainments to his genius than to any 
advantages of education. 'We have, however, few parti- 
culars of his life, amidst the numerous panegyrics to be 
found in ancient writers. He was highly courted and re<- 
spected by most of the princes and states of Greece, and 
even allowed a share with the gods in their gifts and offer- 
ings, by the command of the oracle itself. I* or the priestess 
at Delphi ordered the people to give a part of tbeir first- 
fruits, which they brought thither, as a present to Pindar : 
and .be bad an iron stool set on purpose for him in that 
temple, on which he used to sit and sing versps in honour 
of Apollo. 

His countrymen, the Thebans, were irritated at his com- 
mending their enemies, the men of Athens; and hned 
him, for this affront to the state. Out of spleen too, they 
determined a poetical prize against him, in favour of a 

t D’Herbelot.— Hyde de LudU Orient. 
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woonm, the mge^iious atid bdautifol Corinna. Ih tbe mean 
lame, tbe Athenians made him a present of double the 
eaitie of his fine ; and erected a noble statue in honour of 
ham. , His greatest patron was Hiero king of Syracuse, 
adium he has celebrated in his poems, and it is supposed 
he left Thebes to attend the court of that prince. He is 
thought to nave passed his whole time in the ease and tran- 
quillity commonly allowed to men of his profession, with- 
out intermeddling in affairs of state : for we find him, in. 
his “ Isthmics,” defending this way of life. His death is 
said to have been an answer to his wishes : for, having 
prayed the gods to send him the greatest happiness' of 
which a mortal is capable, he expired imniediately after in 
the public theatre, in iiis fifty-fifth year. His relations 
were highly respected after his decease, and such was the 
veneration for his memory, that the Lacedemonians, at 
the taking of Thebes, saved his bouse ; a mark of respect 
which was afterwards repeated by Alexander the Great. 
The ruins of this bouse were to be seen in the time of 
Pansanias, who lived under the reign of Antoninus the 
philosopher. 

Of all the works, which -he is said to have composed, we 
have only his four books of hymns of triumph, on the con- 
querors in the four renowned games of Greece ; tbe Olym- 
pian, the Pythian, the Nemsean, and tbe Isthmian ; and 
such was his reputation fur compositions of this kind, that 
no victory was thought complete, till it had the approba- 
tion of his muse. The spirit of Pindar’s poetry is .so sub- 
lime, and the beauty so pecultar. that it is hardly possi- 
ble to examine it by parts : and therefore the best judges 
have usually contented themselves with confirming his ge- 
neral title of prince and father of lyric poetry,” without 
analyzing bis particular excellences. “ His Pegasus,” as 
Cowley says, ** flings writer and reader too, tn.it sits not 
sure.” Horace called him inimitable, and, Quintilian says, 
deservedly- ‘‘ Pindar and Sophocles,” says Longinus, 
“ like a rapid fire, carry every thing before them, though 
sometimes that fire is unexpectedly and unaccountably 
queocbii d.” The grandeur of his poetry, and his deep eru- 
dition, m ide the ancients give him the title of tbe Wisest, 
tbe Divine, the Great, and the most Sublime : Plato calls 
bkn the Wisest and the Divine; .^schylus the Great ; hnd 
Athenaeus, the must Sublime. Lord Bacon says, that “ it is 
peculiar to Pindar, to strike the minds of men suddenly 
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wUh sQQne vrondetifal turn ul thought, as it were, with « 
divine scepter.” 

It is not improper to.observe, that some prejudices have 
arisen among the moderns a.gaiast Pindar, from certa^ 
writings known by the name of Pindaric odes : but very 
few under that title, not e^tcepting even those written by 
the admired Cowley, whose wit and hre first brought them 
into reputation, have the least resemblance to the manner 
of the author whom they pretend to imitate, and from 
whom they derive their name ; or, if any, it is such a rer 
semblance only as is expressed by the Italian word cartca- 
turOt a monstrous and distorted likeness. This observation 
has been already made by Congreve, in his preface to two 
admirable odes, written professedly in imitation of Pindar; 

The character of these late- Pindarics,” says he, ** is a 
bundle of rambling incoherent thoughts, expressed in a 
like parcel of irregular stanzas, which also consist of such 
another complication of disproportioned, uncertain, and 
perplexed verses and rhimes. On the contrary,” adds he, 
“ there is nothing more regular than the Odes of Pindar, 
both as to the exact observation of the measures and uum-> 
hers of his stanzas and verses, and the perpetual coherence 
of bis thoughts. For though his digressions are hrequent, 
and his transitions sudden, yet is there ever some secret 
connexion, w'hicb, though not always appearing to the eye, 
never fails to communicate itself to the understanding, pf 
the reader.” Upon the whole, a poetical imagination, a 
warm and enthusiastic genius, a bold and figurative ex- 
pression, and a concise and sententious style, are the cha- 
racteristical beauties of Pindar; very different from the 
far-fatcbed thoughts, the witty extravagances, and puerile 
conceits of his imitators. 

The best editions of this poet are, that of Henry Ste- 
phens, 1560, 2 vols. 8\’o; that of Erasmus Schmidts,, in 
1616, 4to; and that of Oxford, by West and Welsted, in 
16^l7, folio. From which there was a neat and correct 
edition, with a latin version, printed at London by Row- 
yer in 1755, small 8vo. Of late years, the edition of 
Heyue, 1773, 8vo, but particularly that of 1793, 3 vols. 8vo, 
have been in high and just estimation. Two volumes of a 
more complete edition, with noms on the text, and. op the 
Scholia, were published by the celebrated Becjc, in 8vo, 
at Leipaki, in and 1795. The remainder is mu^h 
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We hare aft excellent translation of di» poet by 
the amiable Gilbert West, esq.* * ' 

PINE (John), an eriiinetu engrarer, who, says lord 
©rford, “ need bat be mentioned, to put the public in mind 
of the several beautiful and fine works for which they are 
indebted to him,” was born in 1690. We have no account 
Of his education, but, independent of his art, he appears 
to have been a scholar. His first engravings exhibited 
the splendid ceremonial of the installation of the knights 
of the bath in 1725. These were followed by his adinir> 
able pfints,ten in number, representing the tapestry hang- 
ings in the House of Lords. These were so highly ap- 
proved, that the parliament passed an act to secure the 
emolument arising from their publication to him. These, 
with the letter-press, form a volume, “ rivalling the splen- 
did editions of the Louvre.” The order of the battle, and 
other circnmstances relative- to the memorable Spanish ar- 
mada, are most accurately executed : the portraits of the 
admirals and captains of the English fleet are not the least 
valuable part of tlte whole. He engraved five other plates 
of the same size, to accompany them, being, I . A Plan of 
the House of Peers; another of the House of Commons; 
A View of the Creation of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suf- 
folk, by Henry VIH. from a drawing in the College at 
Arms. 2. The House of Peers, with Henry VllJ. on the 
throne, the Commons attending, from a drawing by 
the then Garter King at Arms. Another View of the 
House of Peers, with Elizabeth on the throne, the Com- 
mons presenting their Speaker at the bar, from a painted 
print in the Cottonian Library. A copy of a beautiful 
Illumination of the Charter of Henry VI. to the Provost 
and College of Eton. 3. The House of Lords, shewing 
his majesty on the throne, the Lords in their proper robes 
and seats, the Commons at the bar, and the Speaker ad- 
dressing the throne. 4. The House of Commons, shewing 
the Commons assembled in their House, the Speaker in 
Ids Chair, and sir Robert Walpole, the Minister, standing 
fbrth in his usual posture toward the chair. A View- of the 
Lord High Steward, in both Houses of Pariiament, Judges^ 
&c. assembled in Westminster-hall, Lord Lovat, the cri- 
minal at the bar, on bis trial. He also en^aved the whole 

1 VOM^ de T^. Gtoc. — Fabric. BibK Qrsec.— Keanet’s Grecma Poeti.— . 
PKface to the Odes of Pindao by Gilbert West, esq. 
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text of Horace, illustrating it with ancient has, aeiiefs and 
gems, and in the same manner Virgil's Bncohcs and 
Georgica These are his principal works, except his “ 
na Charta one of the copies of which he presented 40 
the Aldermen of London, who voted him a. purse , with 
twenty guineas in it. tie, .with Tinney and Bowles, pub- 
lished a large Plan of London and Westminster, wit^ all 
their, buildings, on a large scale, from an actual jufvey 
taken by John Rocque. In 1743 be was made Blue. liiantle 
in the tieralds’ college, and his Majesty, George IL gaye 
him the appointment of marker of the dice, and afterward 
his engraver of the signets, seals, and stamps : places 
which he held to bis death, wliich happened in the college. 
May 4, 1756, aged sixty-six. 

His son, KoBhRT Edge Pine, was a painter of considera- 
ble merit ac his outset in life, when be painted his “ Sur- 
render at the Siege of Calais,”. and his “ Canute on the 
Sea-shore;” but did not improve as he went on, and not 
meeting with encouragement, went to Philadelphia, where 
he died in 1790. Edwards has given a short, but not very 
favourable account of him* Mr. Fuseli says that he had 
breadth, richness, and mellowness of colour, a forcible 
chiaroscuro, and an historic tone ; his composition was upt 
despicable ; but his drawing was too prpvokingly feeble, to 
$uffer the most unexperienced or indulgent eye to dwell 
long on his work.’ 

PlNEAU (Gabriel du), a celebrated lawyer, was born 
in 1573, of a good family at Angers. He attended the 
bar with a degree of reputation superior, to his age; .and 
going afterwards to Paris, distinguished himself both in the 
parliament and grand council, by his eloquent pleadings. 
In 1 600 he married Frances Ladyocat, daughter of Amauri 
Lacivocat, seigneur de Fougeres, and counsellor to the 
presidial of Angers, and at his return to his native place, 
was appointed counsellor to the same presidial. Mary .de 
Medicis becoming acquainted with him in 1619,. conceived 
the highest esteem for his merit, created him master of the 
requests in her palace, and endeavoured to support herself 
in her disgrace by his credit and adyice; but M. 
Pineaq’s whole aim was to inspire her with resignatioitj^^n 
which he at Ifist succeeded, l^puia XIII. in returu,|^- 

* Wklpole’s Anecdotes. — Strutt’s Dictionary.— Noble’s College of ArlAi^-rr 
Pilkiugtoo, by Fuseli. 
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jptiiiittgd tiim mayor and captaiit>gOneral of the city of Ati-^ 
^ers, June 2, 1692, in v^ich situation he gained the flat- 
^dng title of ** Father of the People.’*' His house became 
idso a kind of academy, in which every one freely proposed 
Ids difHculties 60 the most intricate points of law or history, 
and when du Pineau had spoken, the point in dispute was 
£odsidered as decided. He died Oct. 15, 16+4, aged 71. 
Mia works are, Notes in Latin, against those of du Moulin 
'dff'tHe canon law, printed under the inspection of Francis 
F^sson, with du Moulin’s works ; “ Comm, des observa- 
- tioiis et consultations sur la Coutume d’ Anjou,” reprinted, 
2 vols. fol. by the care of M. de Livoniere, who has 
enriched them with very useful observations. Menage re- 
lates that when his father William Menage, and du Pineau, 
agreed in their opinions on the same question, the people 
of Angers used to say, “ This must certainly be right, for 
Pineau has confirmed the opinion of Menage.” His house 
was so much frequented, that the street in which he lived 
was called “ Rue Pineau.”* 

PINEDA (John), a learned Spaniard, was born at Se- 
ville, of a noble family, and entered into the society of 
Jesuits in 1572. He taught philosophy and theology in 
several colleges, and was skilled in the oriental languages. 
He wrote, among other things, 1. Two volumes folio, of 
“ Commentaries on Job.” 2. The same on Ecclesiastes. 
3. A book ** De rebus Salomonis,” folio, curious and 
learned, but not always correct. 4>. ** An universal His- 
tory of the Church,” in Spanish, 4 vols. folio. 5. ** A 
History of Ferdinand HI.” in the same language. He died 
in 1637, much regretted.* 

PINELLI (John Vincent), an Italian nobleman, cele- 
brated for his love of letters, and the library he formed, 
and well compared by Thuanus to Pomponius Atticus, was 
born at Naples, in 1533, the son of a noble Genoese. 
After having received an excellent education, he went 
and settled at Padua, at the age of twenty-four, and early 
in life began to form his library, which he collected, from 
all parts with incredible diligence. Lipsius, Jos. Scaiiger, 
Sigonius, Pancirollus, Pithou, and all the most learned 
men of bis time, corresponded with him, and have cele- 
brated him for erudition. His whole mind was ' occupied 
with the love of knowledge, which embraced history, 

< Dupin.— Moreri. 
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];»edaJ[% natural h4rtQrjr» and botany } aiidJt ki 

aaidy. ^bat4n forty »tbree year$ he. never jfvraa out of P^iia, 
except twio€^ one of which tUne« bra removal was ocoa« 
s|o»ed by the plague. He died in 1601. At his death, 
his library was removed to his heirs at Naples, in ISO. cases, 
fourteen of which were full of manuscripts. Two hundred 
volumes were retained by the jrepublic of Yenice, as treating 
of affairs pertaining to that state. In 1790, this noble li« 
brary, augmented considerably by the descendants of this 
Pioelli, was purchased by Messrs. Edwards and Robson, 
two eminent booksellers, and sold by auction in London; 
and thus in a few weeks vwts dissipated, ' what it had been 
the labour of near two centuries to collect.^ 

PINGRE {Alexander Goy), a French mathematician 
and astronomer, was horn at Paris, in 1711. lu-1727 he 

became a member of the canons regular of the congrega- 
tion of France. He wasi intended for the church, but the 
freedom of bis opinions displeased his superiors, and after 
a few years* study of theology, he devoted himself entirely 
to the sciences. I» 1749 he was. appointed a member of 
the academy of sciences in Rouen, and was elected to fill 
the office of astronomer, and attained to fifst^rate.exceh 
lence. His earliest production, as an author, was the 
** Calculation of an Eclipse of the Moon,*’ on the 23d of 
December 1749. Lacaille had calculated it at Paris; but 
the calcuJatioiis differed by four minutes : Lacaille, how#> 
ever confessed his error, and received Pingr^ into his 
friendship. In May 1753 he was elected correspondent of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, after having sent them 
an observation of the transit of Mercury, which he made at 
Rouen. He was next appointed librarian of the abbey of 
St. Genevieve, obtained the construction of an observa- 
tory, and Was furnished by the abbot and chapter with a 
six-foot telescope, while be had the loan of an excellent 
q.nadraDt from the academy. At the desire of Le Mon- 
nier, he next engaged in calculating ** A Nautical Alma- 
nack,*? to enable navigators more easily to ascertain the 
longitude by means of lunar observations. He calculated a 
table of the; eclipses visible of the sun and moon from the 
commencement ef. the Chriatianii to 1900, and after- 
wards, a table of the eclipses visible from the northece 
|>ole to the equailoe; for^a tbciusaied years before ojur tera. 
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The: utility Ha( these'^labonrsf for verifying- historical 
iochsced'the Acadeiwy tof InscriptioiYs to insert « part of 
them in the forty-second t^oiume of their Memoirs; He 
ptfbliished the “ State of the Heavens*’ for 1764: iw this 
the moon’s place was calculated with the utmost exactness 
According to the tables of Dr. Hailey for noon and midnight, 
with the right ascension in seconds of time twice a day. 
In 1758 be published “ A Meitioir relating to ^the Disco- 
veries made in the South Sea, during the Voyages of the 
English and French round the World.” In 1760, Pingri 
left France for the island of Rodriguez, in the Indian 
ocean, to observe the transit of Venus, that was tO' take 
place in the following year; and on the 6th of June of 
that year he made his observations, from which he con- 
cluded that the parallax of the sun was lCf'.2. At the same 
time the English astronomer Mason Concluded, from the 
observations which he made at the Cape of Good Hope, 
that the parallax was 8". 2. La Lande, in his ** Astro- 
nomy,” published in 1764, adopted a medium between 
these conclusions, and supposed the parallax to be 9", in 
which he was followed by astronomers in general, till more 
numerous observations, made on the transit of 1769, led to 
a different result. After the return of Pingr^ from the 
East, he published a description of Pekin, in which he 
shewed the position of that capital from the result of a 
number of calculations of eclipses ; and ascertained its 
longitude by other calculations, with a degree of precision 
to which none of the labours of the scientific missionaries 
had any pretensions. In 1769 he sailed for the island of 
St. Domingo, on board the Isis man of war, to observe the 
transit of Venus, and performed the service committed to 
him in the most able and satisfactory manner possible. An 
account of this voyage, which proved of considerable im- 
portance to the science of geography, as well as astro- 
nomy, appeared in 1773, in two vols. 4to. After com- 
paring the results of the immense number of calcula- 
tions made by the observers of the transit in 1769, the 
sun’s parallax has been concluded to be about 8". 6. In 
1771, Pingre made another voyage, on board the Flora 
frigate, with a view of extending the interests of geogra- 
phical and astronomical knowledge, having with him, as 
the companion of his pursuits, the chevalier de Borda, a 
celebrated engineer and geometrician. The account of 
their proceedings, observations, and experiments, was pub- 
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lished in 177B, in two to1$. 4to. In 1784, M. Piogrd:pil%* 
lished his ** Cometograpby, or historical and 
treatise on Comets,*’ in two vols. 4to, which is his most 
oonsidemble work, and contains calculations of the qrhhs 
of all the comets of which an account has been preserved. 
After a long life, spent in the most important services to 
the w'orid, he died in the month of May 179S, leaving 
behind him a high character for integrity, having enjoyed 
the esteem of the public, as well as that of his friends. He 
was antbor of many other works besides those that have 
been already noticed. * 

PINSON. See PYNSON. 

PINSSON (Francis), a learned jurist, son of a profes- 
sor of law of the same name, was born at Bourges in 1612. 
He was admitted an advocate in the parliament of Paris in 
1633, and rose to various honours in bis profession ; and 
was, at his death, sub-deaq of the company of advocates. 
He owed his success in life to his great knowledge of th«^ 
law of benefices, in which he was regarded as the oracle, 
and which he illustrated by several learned works. Of 
these were, “ T rait4 des Benefices j” ** La Pragmatiqoe 
Sanction de St. Louis, et celle de Charles V II. avcc Com- 
mentaires ** Notes soinmaires sur les Indait% accord^# 
a Louis XIV. &c. “ Trait^s des Regales,” 2 vols. 4to, 
which is said to be a very learned and useful performance. 
This industrious writer died at Paris, Oct. 10,. 1691.* 

PIN'rURICCIO (Bernardino), a celebrated artist, was 
born at Perugia in 1454, and was a disciple of Pietro Pe- 
riigino, who often employed him as his assistant. He 
painted history ; but in portraits was in so much esteem, 
that he was employed to paint those of pope Pius II, and of 
Innocent VIII; of Giulia Farnese, Caesar Borgia, and 
queen lobelia of Spain. His style, nevertheless, w%8 ex- 
tremely dry and Gothic, as he introduced gilding tije 
architectural and other parts of his pictures, blended with 
ornaments in relievo, and other artifices quite unsuUahlo 
to the genius of the art. The most memorable perform^ 
ance of Piuturicchio is the History of Pius II. painted. in 
ten compartments, in the library at Sienna, in which be 
is said to have been assisted by Raphael, then a very young 
mao, and pupil of Perugino, -who made some cartoona.of 

» La Lande’* History of Aatronomy.— Reas’* Cyclopsadia.— -Diet. Hist 
* Geus Diet, — Nloeroo, vol. XXli* 
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tltetnostmatefial incidents, and sketched many parts of the 
oompositions. 

His last wwjrk was a Nativity, for the monastery of St. 
Francis, at Sienna ; in wiiich place he had a room assigned 
him to paint in, without the danger of his being inter- 
Ttipted, and out of which he requested every thing might 
be removed. Every thing, accordingly, was taken away, 
except an old che-'t, which was so crazy, that when the 
attempt was made, it broke to pieces, and a treasure of 
500 pieces of gold was discovered concealed within it. 
The joy of the monks was equalled only by the mortification 
of the painter, who is said to have died of chagrin soon 
after, in 1513, at the age of 59. ^ 

PIOMBO (Srbastsan del), was called also Venetiano, 
iVom Venice, the pla< e of his birth, which occurred in 
1485. He was renow’ned, in early life, as a musician, and 
particularly for his skill in playing upon the lute. While 
be was yet in his youth, he abandoned that science, and 
was taught the rudiments of the art of painting by Gio- 
ranni Bellini ; but Giorgione da Castel Franco having just 
then exhibited his improved mode of colouring and effect, 
Sebastian became his disciple and most successful imitator. 
His portraits, in particular, were greatly admired for the 
strength of resemblance^ and the swcetne.ss and fulness of 
style, which made them be frequently mistaken for the 
work of Giorgione. His portrait of Julio Gonzaga, .the fa- 
vourite of cardinal Hipjmlito di Medici, is by many writers 
mentioned in the highest terms. Being induced to go to 
Rome, he soon attracted public notice ; and in the contest 
respecting the comparative merits of Raphael and M. An- 
gelo, Sebastian gave the preference to the latter, who in 
consequence favoured him on all occasions, and even sti- 
mulated him to the rash attempt of rivalling Raphael, by 
painting a picture in competition with that great man's last 
great work, the Transfiguration ; which had just been 
placed, with great form, in the church of St. Pietro a 
Montorio. The subject Sebastian chose was the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus ; for which Michael Angelo is supposed to 
have' furnished the design, or at least to have considered 
and retouched it. The picture is of the same size as Ra- 
phael's ; and, when completed, was placed in the same 
consistory, and was very highly applauded. The cardinal 
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di Medici sent it to his bishopric of Narbonne, and it be«' 
came the property of the Duke of Orleans. It is now iiii 
England, and in possession of J. Angerstein esq. who gave 
2000 guineas for it to the proprietors of the Orleans col- 
lection. Although it is a work of profound skill, and 
highly preserves the reputation of it.s author, yet, in our 
opinion, it is not to be compared with the great work it was 
intended to rival, either in design, in expression, or effect, 
whatever may be said of its execution. 

Sebastian continued to exercise his talents, particularly 
in portraiture, with great industry and success, till he ob- 
tained the office of Frate del Piombo, when he ceased- to 
paint for profit, and was henceforward knwwn by the name 
of Sebastian del Piombo. He lived in great esteem with 
pope Clement VII. whose portrait he painted with great 
power and fidelity, as well as that of the infamous satirist 
Aretine, and those of many persons of rank and renown. 
He obtained great praise for having discovered a mode 
of preventing oil-colours, employed on plaster, from be- 
coming dark; which he did, by applying, in the first in- 
stance, a mixture of mastic and Grecian pitch. Having 
passed through a life of great honour and emolument to the 
age of 62, he died in 1547. * 

PIPER (Francis le), an English comic painter, was the 
son of a Kentish gentleman descended from a Walloon 
family. His father, having a plentiful estate, gave this his 
eldest son a liberal education, and would have had him 
bred a scholar, or else a merchant ; but his genius leading 
him wholly to designing, he could nut fix to any particular 
science or business but the art to which he naturally in- 
clined. Drawing took up all his time and all his thoughts; 
and being of a gay facetious humour, his manner partook 
of it. He delighted in drawing ugly faces; and had a ta- 
lent so particular for it, that he would by a transient view 
of any remarkable face he met in the street, retain the 
likeness so exactly in his memory, that it might be sup- 
posed the person had ^sat several times for it. It was said 
of him, that he would steal a face ; and a man, who was 
not handsome enough to desire to see his picture, sat in 
danger in his company. He had a fancy peculiar to hira- 
seif in his travels : he would often go away, and let his 
friends know nothing of his departure ; make the tour of 
France and the Netherlands, a-foot; and sometimes his 


* Pilkioftan, bjr Fuseli. — Rees’s Crolopwdia.— D’Argeaville, yo4 I- 
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frolic carried^ him as far as Grand Cairo. He never adver- 
tited his friends of his return, any more than he, did of his 
intended absence, delighting to baffle their conjectures,- or 
tantalize their feelings, in this manner he travelled, at 
several times, through Italy, France, Germany, the Ne- 
therlands, and Holland ; in which several countries he exa- 
mined the works of the several painters with pleasure and 
judgment, and formed tu himself a manner of design which 
no man in that kind ever excelled, or perhaps equalled. 

Having a good estate of bis own, and being generous, as 
most men of genius are, he would never take any thing for 
his pieces. He drew them commonly over a bottle, which 
he loved so well, that he spent great part of his hours of 
pleasure in a tavern. This was the occasion that some of 
fais best pieces, especially such as are as large as the 
life, are to be found in those houses ; particularly at the 
Mitre Tavern, in Stocks-market, where there was a room 
called the Amsterdam, adorned with his pictures in black 
and white. The room took its name from his pieces; 
which, representing a Jesuit, a Quaker preaching, and 
other preachers of most sects, was called the Amsterdam ; 
as containing an image of almost as many religions as are 
professed in that free city. He drew also other pieces of 
humour for a Mr. Shepheard, a vintner, at the Bell, in 
Westminster, which Mr. Holmes, of the Mitre, purchased, 
to make his collection of this master’s pieces the more 
complete ; and the benefit of shewing them was not a. little, 
advantageous to his house. Piper drew also a piece, re- 
presenting a constable with his myrmidons, in very natural 
and ludicrous postures. He seldom designed after the 
life, and neglected colouring : yet he sometimes, though 
very rarely, coloured some of his pieces, and is said not 
to have been very unsuccessful in it. He was a great 
admirer and imitator of Augustine Caracci, Rembrandt, 
and Heemskirk’s manner of design, and was always in rap- 
tures when he spoke of Titian’s colouring ; for, notwith- 
standing he never had application. enough to make himself 
a master of that part of his art, he admired it in those 
that were so, especially the Italians. He drew the pic- 
tures of several of his friends in bl^ck and white ; and. 
maintained a character of truth, which shewed, that if he 
had bestowed time to perfect himself in colouring, he 
would have rivalled the best of our portrait-painters. To- 
wards the latter end of his life, having impaired his fortune, 

L1.2 
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he . sometimes took money. He drew some designs for 
Mr. Isaac Becket, who copied them in mezzotinto. Those 
draughts were generally done at a tavern ; and, whenever 
he pleased, he could draw enough in half an hour to fur- 
nish a week’s work for Becket 

His invention was fruitful, and his drawing bold and 
free. He understood landscape-painting, and performed 
it to perfection. He was particularly a great roaster in 
perspective. In designing bis landscapes, he had a man- 
ner peculiar to himself. He always carried a long book 
about with him, like a music-book, which, when he had a 
mind to draw, he opened ; and, looking through it, made 
the lower corner of the middle of the book bis point of 
sight : by which, when he had formed his view, he di- 
rected his perspective, and finished his picture. His hand 
was ready, his strokes bold ; and, in his etching, short. 
He etched several things himself, generally on oval silver 
plates for his friends j who, being most of them as hearty 
lovers of the bottle as himself, put glasses over them, and 
made lids of them for their tobacco-boxes. He drew se- 
veral of the grand seignors’ heads for sir Paul Ilycaut’s 
** History of the Turks,” which were engraved by Mr. Eider. 
In the latter part of his life, he applied himself to model- 
ling in wax in basso-relievo ; in which manner he did 
abundance of things with good success. He often said, he 
wished he had thought of it sooner, for that sort of work 
suited better with his genius than any ; and had he lived 
longer, he would have arrived to great perfection in it. 
Some time before his death another estate fell to him, by 
the decease of his mother ; when, giving himself new 
liberty on this enlargement of his fortune, he fell into a 
fever by his free way of living; and, employing a surgeon 
to let him blood, the man unluckily pricked an artery, 
which accident proved mortal. Piper was very fat, which 
might contribute to this misfortune. He died in Alder- 
manbury, about 1740. 

However corpulent and heavy Piper’s body wag, his 

Being one day at a tavern witli They did thus ten times ; and, be- 
Faitborrie, Hart the engraver, and twren thtrn, wrought op the httads to 
others, he scratched a head with a coal such a heiylit of furce, ih-^ t nothing 
on a trencher, and g’ave it to Fa i thorn e, could be better done in that kind. 

touched it. In the mean These trenchers ore still extant ; but 

time, Piper drew another on another we cannot learn in whose hands the/ 
trencher, and exchanged it with Fai- are at prase nt« 
thurue for that which he had touched* 
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mind was alwa 3 rs sprightly and gay. He was never out of 
humour, nor dull ; and had he borrowed more, time from 
his mirth to give to his studies, he had certainly been an 
honour to his country. However, he lives still in the 
memory of his acquaintance, with the character of an ho- 
nest man, and a great master in his art. His pieces are 
scattered up and down, chiefly in London ; and the best 
and most of them were lately in the hands of Mr. Le Piper, 
his brother, a merchant in that city.* 

PiPPI (Julio), called more frequently JuLlO RoMANO, 
a very eminent painter, was born in 1492, and was the 
principal disciple of Raphael, his heir, the continuator 
of his works, and himself at the head of a school. Whilst 
a pupil, he imbibed all his master’s energy of character, 
and chiefly signalized himself in subjects of war and battles, 
which be represented with equal spirit and erudition. As 
a designer, he commands the whole mechanism of the hu- 
man body ; and, without fear of error, turns a>id winds it 
about to serve his pflrposes ; but sometimes oversteps the 
modesty of nature. Vasari prefers his drawings to his 
pictures, as the original fire which distinguishes his con- 
ception was apt to evaporate, in the longer process of 
finish : and some have, with more reason, objected to the 
character of his physiognomies, as less simple than vulgar; 
and often dismal and horrid, without being terrible. In 
colour, whether fresco or oil, his hand was as expeditious, 
and his touch, especially in the former, as decided, as his 
eye and choice were ungenial : bricky lights, violet demi- 
tints, black shades, compose, in general, the raw opaque 
tone of his oil- pictures. The style of his draperies is 
classic, but the management of the folds generally arbitrary 
and mannered ; the hair and head-dresses of his women 
are always fanciful and luxurious, but not always arranged 
by taste, whilst those of the men frequently border on the 
grotesque. 

He came to Mantua, and there found antique treasures, 
of which the statues, busts, and basso-relievos, at present 
in the academy, are but insignificant remains. To the 
stores of the GonzaghL he added his own, rich in designs 
of Raphael, and studies and plans from the antique ; ior 
uo designer ever possessed such industry with so much 
fire, so much consideration with such fecundity, or com- 

' Walpole’s Anecdotes. — But this article was much enlarged, we know not by 
whom, in the lait edition of this Dictionary. 
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bin'ed witb ’ equal rapidity such correctness, and with 
great recondite knowledge in mythology and bistoryj 
that popularity and ease in treating it. The increased 
practice, and the authority derived from the superintend- 
ance of the works left unfinished by bis master, established 
his reliance on himself, and the call of the Gonzaghi 
roused that loftiness of conception, and gave birth to those 
magnificent plans, from which Mantua and the wonders of 
the palace del T. as it was called, rose, as from enchant- 
ment. This palace furnishes specimens in everj class of 
picturesque imagery. Whatever be the dimension, the 
subject, or the scenery, minute or colossal, simple or com- 
plex, terrible or pleasing, we trace a mind bent to sur- 
prise or to dazzle by poetic splendor : but, sure to strike 
by the originality of his conception, he often neglects pro- 
priety in the conduct of his subjects, considered as a series, 
and in the arrangement or choice of the connecting parts; 
hurried into extremes by the torrent of a fancy more lyric 
than epic, he disdains to fill the intermediate chasms, and 
too often leaves the task of connexion to the spectator. 

In the palace del T. Julio adopted the uietliod of his 
master. He prepared the cartoons ; they were exet:uted 
by his pupils; and he thoroughly retouched, corrected, 
and gave the last finish to the pictures : but unfortunately 
his master-strokes have been covered again by modern 
pencils ; and the fable of Psyche, the Allegories of Human 
Life, the Giants storming Heaven, exhibit now, indeed, 
his composition and design, but not his hand : this is better 
preserved in the paintings of the old palace, or, as it is 
now called, the Corte of Mantua : they are in fresco, and 
chiefiy relate histories of the Trojan war. They have the 
same beauties and the same defects as those of the palace 
del T. Each, singly considered, is a proof of the poetic 
spirit and the practic powers of the master; as a cyclus, 
they want connection and evidence. Helen sleeping, Vul- 
can forging arms for Achilles, are beautiful ; and Minerva 
in the act of slaying Ajax, the son of Oiieus, sublime. Nor 
is his versatility less admirable in the Bacchic or amorous 
subjects, the capricci and grotesque conceits with which 
he decorated the small cabinets of the same palace. 

The altar-pieces of Julio are not numerous. He did not 
live to finish those which he had begun for the caihedral of 
Mantua. The most remarkable of those which he finished 
with his own hand, are the three frescoes at S. Marco; and 
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hv the ct^urcb of S, Christoforo, the athletic figure of that 
aaiQt, groaning under the weight of the Divine Infant on 
his shoulders. They are, however, far inferior, for genuine 
pathos and classic execution, to the Martyrdom of St. Ste- 
phen on the head altar of the church di S. Stephano alle 
porte dell* arco, at Genoa. He died at Mantua, in 1 5.46. * 
PIRANESI (John Baptist), a very celebrated architect 
and engraver, was a native of Venice, but resident for the 
greater part of his life at Rome. The time of his birth is 
not known here, but it must have been about 1711.. He 
was remarkable for a bold and free style of etching; which, 
in general, he drew upon the plate at once, wUbout any, 
or with very little previous sketch. He worked with such, 
rapidity and diligence, tliat the magnitude and number of 
his plates almost exceed belief ; and they are executed with 
a spirit and genius w'hich are altogether peculiar to him. 
The earliest of his works appear to have been publislied in 
1743, and consist of designs invented by himself, in- a very 
grand style; with views of ruins, chiefly the work of ima- 
gination, and strongly characterizing the magnificence of 
his ideas. These are sometimes found in a volume, col- 
lected by Bourchai'd, in 1750: with views of R<Jir>an an- 
tiquities, not in Home, among which are several of Pola, 
in Istria. The dedication to these views is dated 1748. 
Considering these as forming his first work, we may enu- 
merate the rest from a catalogue print, published by him- 
self many years after. 2. Auticbita Komane,” or Roman 
Antiquities, comprised in 218 plates of atlas paper, com- 
mencing by a topographical view of ancient Rome, made 
out from the fragments of a most curious antique plan of 
that city, found in the pavement of the temple of Romulus, 
and now preserved in the Museum at the Capitol. These, 
with the descriptions in Italian, form four volumes in folio. 
3. “ Fasti coiisulares triuinphalesque Romanorum, ab urbe 
condit^, usque ad Tiberium Csesarem.” 4. “ Del Casiello 
dell* acqua Giulia, e della maniera in cui anticamonie si 
concedevano e distribuivano le acque,” 21 folio plates. 
3. “ Antichita d’Albano, e di Castel Gandolfo,” 55 
plates. 6. “ Campus Mariius Antiquae urbis,” with de- 
scriptions in Italian and Latin, 54 plates. 7. “ Archi tri- 
onfati antichi, Tempi, ed Anfiteairi, esistenti in Roma, ed 
in altre parti d’ltalia,” 3l plates. 8. “ Trofei d’Ottaviano 

’ • Pilkin^on, by Fuseli, principally.— Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Work*. See 
lil4ex.~0*Ai*genviUd| tqL U 
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Augusto/* &c. 10 plates. 9 . Della Magnificeazte 
Architettura de' Romani,” 44 plates, with above 300 
of letter-press, in Italian and Latin. This great work ap- 
pears to ihave been occasioned, in great measure, by some 
dialogues published in London in 1755, but now forgotten 
here, and entitled, The Investigator.” These, contain- 
ing many foolish calumnies against the ancient Romans^ 
had been interpreted to Piranesi, and inflamed his ardent 
spirit to this mode of vindication. lO. “ Architetture di- 
verse,” 27 plates. II. “ Career! d’inventione,” 16 plates, 
full of the most wild, but picturesque conceptions. 1 2. About 
130 separate views of Rome, in its present state j in the 
grandest style of design, and the boldest manner of eu hiug- 
Hesides these, there is also extant, in very few hands (as it 
was not published, but only given to particular friends), 
a small work of this author, containing letters of justifica- 
tion to lord Charlemont ; in which he assigns the reasons 
why he did not dedicate his Roman antiquities to that 
nobleman, as had been intended. Piranesi here appears 
extremely irritated against his lordship, and his agents, for 
neglect and ill-treatment ; but the most curious part of the 
work is, that he has taken the pains to etch, in a small 
quarto size, and with the utmost neatness, yet with all his 
accustomed freedom, exact copies of the four original fron- 
tispieces, in which the name of his intended patron was to 
have been immortalized ; with views of the inscriptions re- 
engraved as they now stand ; as if the first inscriptions had 
been cut out of the stones, and the new ones inserted on 
small pieces let into them, as the ancients sometimes prac- 
tised. In this form they still remain in liis frontispieces; -a 
peculiarity which would not be understood without this 
key. There are also head-pieces and tail-pieces, all full 
of imagination, and alluding to the matters and persons 
involved in the dispute. This work is dated in 1757. 
Piranesi was well known to most of the English artists who 
studied at Rome ; among others, to Mr. Mylne, the archi- 
tect of Blackfriars-bridge, with whom he corresponded for 
several years, and for whom be engraved a fine view of that 
structure, in its unfinished state ; representing, with pre- 
cision, the parts subservient to its construction ; such as 
the centres of the arches, &c. for the sake of preserving a 
memorial of them. Some of his works are dedicated to 
" another British architect, Robert Adam ; and as Piranesi 
was an honorary member of the Society of Antiquaries in 
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Ijornlsn) he elwajs carefully subjoined that title to his 
name. He was also a member of the academy of the Ar- 
cadi, by the name of Salciiidio Tiseio, as he has given it 
if] one of his frontispieces, according to the fantastic cus- 
tom of that society, of giving new names to the persons 
admitted. All who knew him agree that he was of a fiery 
ond impetuous temper, but full of genius. He left a son, 
•who has been employed in a diplomatic line. The exact 
time of his death we have not been able to learn ; but it is 
supposed to have happened in or near the year 1780*. Pi- 
ranesi has been accused, and not without reason, of suf- 
fering his imagination to embellish even the designs that 
were given as real views. He was employed, as an archi-. 
tect, to ornament a part of the priory of Malta, in Rome ; 
in which place his son has erected a statue of him. It is 
thus mentioned by baron Stolberg, in his Travels : “ Here 
is a fine statue of the architect Piranesi, as large as life, 
placed there by his son. It is the work of the living artist 
AngOlitii ; and though it certainly cannot be compared 
with the best anti(jues, it still possesses real merit.” His 
portrait, engraved by Polanzani, in 1750, is in the style of 
a mutilated statue, and is very spirited. It is prefixed to 
some of his works. ‘ 

PIROMALLI (Paul), a celebrated Dominican of the 
seventeenth century, was a native of Calabria. Having 
acquired a knowledge of the Eastern languages, be was 
employed in the missions to the East, resided for a consi- 
derable time in Armenia, where he gained several converts, 
particularly the patriarch, by whom he had at first been 
opposed. He went also into Georgia, and Persia, and 
afterwards into Poland, as nuncio from pope Erban VIII, 
to appease the troubles which the Arnienians, who were 
very numerous there, occasioned by their disputes. Hav- 
ing re-united all parties, and embarked for Italy, he was 
taken in bis voyage by some corsairs, and carried to Funis; 
but his ransom being paid, he wetit to Rome, and ha\ing 
given an account of his mission, received the most public 
marks of esteem from the pope, who sent him hack to the 
East, where, in 1655, he was made bishop of NacksivM, 
in Armenia. After governing this church nine years, he 
returned to his native country, was entrusted with th<? 

♦ The Diet. Hist, fixe# hi# birth in 1721, a*id his 1778, 

» From iasl edition of ihi# Dictionary. — Dwt. Hist. 
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church of Bisignano, in Calabria, where be died three 
years after, in 1667. He wrote several controversial and 
theological works ; two dictionaries, one, Latin and Per- 
sian;'’ the other, “ Armenian and Latin;” “An Arnte- 
nian Grammar and “ A Directory all of which have 
been esteemed of great utility.' 

PIRON (Alexis), a French dramatic poet, was born at 
Dijon in 1689, where he lived till he was past thirty, in 
all the dissipation of a young man of pleasure. At length, 
having given great offence to his countrymen by an ode 
which he produced, he removed to Paris ; where, as his 
relations could not give him much assistance, he supported 
himself by his talent of writing an admirable hand. He 
was first secretary to M. Bellisle, and afterwards to a fi- 
nancier, who little suspected that be had such a genius in 
his bouse. By degrees he became known, from producing 
several small pieces, full of originality, at a little tlieatre 
in Paris ; till the comedy called “ Metromanie,” esteemed 
one of the best produced in the last century, raised bis 
fame to the highest point. His very singular talent for 
conversation, in which he was always lively, and inex- 
haustible in wit, contributed to enhance his popularity ; 
and as his company was more courted for a time than that 
of Voltaire, who had less good humour, he was inclined to 
fancy himself superior to that writer. Many traits of his 
wit are related, which convey, at the same time, the notion 
that be estimated himself very highly. At the first repre- 
^ntation of Voltaire's Semiramis, which was ill received, 
the author asked him in the theatre what he thought of it ? 
“ I think,” said he, “ that you would be very glad that I 
had written it.” The actors wishing him to alter one of 
his pieces, affronted him by using the word “ corrections,” 
instead of alterations. They pleaded that Voltaire always 
listened to their wishes in that respect. What then ?” 
replied Piron, “ Voltaire works cabinet-work, 1 cast in 
bronze.” The satirical turn of Piron kept him from a seat 
in the academy. ** I never could make nine-and- thirty 
people,” said be, ** think as I do, still less could 1 ever 
think with them.” He sought, however, a species of re- 
venge, in the epitaph which he wrote for himself : 

Cy git Piron, qui ne fut rien. 

Pas m^me Academicien. 

Here.lies Piron, who was nothing, noteven an academician.” 
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He died of the effects of a fall, Jan. 21, 1773. His works 
have been collected in seven vols. 8vo, and nine 12mo. 
But it is agreed, that out of the seven, five at least might 
be spared ; since, besides his “ Metromanie,” his “ Gus- 
tavos,” a tragedy ; his ** Courses de Tempe,” a pastoral 
piece; some odes, about twenty epigrams, and one or two 
tales, there is very little in the whole collection that is 
above mediocrity. His comedies are reckoned better than 
his tragedies ; and the prefaces to his dramas, though not 
excellent in point of style, are full of new and agreeable 
thoughts, with natural and happy turns of wit and ex- 
pression. ' 

PISAN (Christina dr), an Italian by birth, but the 
author of many compositions in French prose and verse, was 
born at Venice about 1363, being the daughter of Thomas 
Pisan, of Bologna, much celebrated at that time as an 
astrologer. When she was five years old, her father settled 
with her in P'rance, and her extraordinary beauty and wit 
procured her an excellent husband by the time she was 
fifteen. After ten years she lost this husband, Stephen 
Oastol, hy whom she was most tenderly beloved, and found 
her chief resource for comfort and subsistence in her pen ; 
her husband’s fortune being entangled in several law-suits. 
Charles VI. of France, and other princes, noticed and 
assisted her on account of her talents, and provided for her 
children. When she died is uncertain. Some of her 
poems, which are full of tenderness, were printed at Paris 
in 1.529, others remain in manuscript in the royal library. 
“ I’he Life of Ciiarles V.” written by desire of Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy, is considered as her best per- 
formatjce in prose. It is preserved in MS. in the library 
of the king of France, but a transcript was published by 
the abb6 Le Beuf in the third volume of “ Dissertations on 
the F^cclesiastical History of Paris,” where he gives a Life 
of Christina. She wrote also “ An hundred Stories of 
Troy,” in rhyme ; “ The Treasure of the City of Dames,” 
Paris, 1497 ; “ The Long Way,” translated by John Cha- 
peron, 1 54», under the title of “ Le Cherain de long 6ten- 
due.” In the Harleian collection of MSS. (No. 219, 5 ) is 
a piece by Christina entitled Epistre d’Othea deese de 
Prudence a Hector, &c. Mis en vers Fran 9 ois, et dedi6 
ft Charles V. de France.” Anthony Widville, earl Rivers, 
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translated a work of hers, we know not whether included 
in any of the above, entitled The Moral Proverbs of 
Christian of Pyse,” printed by Caxton. Lord Orford, who 
has noticed this work in his account of Widville, has also 
introduced an account of Christina, which, although writ- 
ten in his flippant and sarcastic manner, contains some itir 
terestiiig particulars of her history. * 

PISCATOR (John), a protestant German divine, was 
born at Strasburgh in In his early studies he ac- 

quired the character of an able philosopher, but was most 
approved as a commentator oh the scriptures. He inclined 
at first to the Lutheran opinions, but afterwards embraced 
those of Calvin, and lastly endeavoured to give an Arniinian 
modification of some of the Calvinistic opinions respecting 
original sin, grace, and predestination, which, as usual, 
pleased neither party. He was for some time professor of 
divinity in the newly-established university of Herboru, 
where he died in 1626, in the eightieth year of his age. 
Besides a translation of the Bible into German, be wrote 
commentaries, in Latin, on the Bible, first printed in 8vo, 
afterwards in 4 vols. fol. 1643, &c. and many controversial 
treatises. “ 

PISO. See POIS. 

PISTORIUS (John), a learned divine, was born Fe- 
bruary 4, 1546, at Nidda. He first took a doctor’s degree 
in physic, but, as he did not succeed according to his 
hopes, he studied the law, and was counsellor to Ernest 
Frederic, margrave of Baden Dourlach, whom he per- 
suaded to embrace the protestant religion, but turned ca- 
tholic himself sometime after. After the death of his wife 
he was admitted doctor in divinity, was made counsellor to 
the emperor, provost of the cathedral at Breslaw, and do- 
mestic prelate of the abbey of Fulde. He died in 1608, at 
Friburg. He left several controversial tracts against the 
Lutherans, “ Scriptores Rerum Polonicarum,” 1582, 3 vols. 
fol.; “Scriptores de Rebus Germanicis,” 1607, 1613, 3 
vols. fol. a curious collection, which Struvius very much 
improved in a new edition published at Ratisbon in 1726, 
3 vols. fol. ' Pistorius also published an edition of “ Artis 
cabalisticsB Scriptores,” Basil, 1587, fol.* 

PITCAIRNE (Archibald), an eminent Scotch phy- 
sician of the mechanical sect, was descended from an 

* Diet. Lord Orford’s Work#, I. p. 288 and 553. 

s Freberi Thaatram. — ^Mosheiia, and puticalariy the tranalator’a notea. 
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ancient family in the county of Fife, and born at Edin- 
burgh Dec. 25, 1 652. After some classical education at the 
school of Dalkeith, he was removed in 1668 to the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; where, having gone through a course 
of philosophy, he obtained in 1671 his degree of M. A. and 
studied first divinity, which does not appear to have been 
to his taste, and then the civil law, which was more se- 
riously the object of his choice, and he pursued it with so 
much intenseness as to impair his health. He was then 
advised to travel to Montpelier in France, but found hira- 
aelf recovered by the time he reached Paris. He deter- 
mined to pursue the study of the law in the university 
there ; but there being no able professor of it, and meeting 
with some of his countrymen, who were students in physic, 
be went with them to the lectures and hospitals. A few 
months after, he was called home by his father ; and now, 
having laid in the first elements of all the three professions, 
he found himself absolutely undetermined which to follow. 
In the mean time he applied himself to the mathematics, 
in which he made a very great progress ; and an acquaint- 
ance which he formed with Dr. David Gregory, the cele- 
brated mathematical professor, probably conduced to che- 
rish his natural aptitude for this study. At length, struck 
with the charms of mathematical truth which been lately 
introduced into the philosophy of medicine, and hoping to 
reduce the healing art to geometrical method, be unalter- 
ably determined in favour of medicine as a profession. As 
there was however at this time no medical school in Edin- 
burgh, no hospital, nor opportunity of improvement but 
the chamber and the shop, he returned to Paris about 1675, 
and cultivated the object of his pursuit with diligence and 
steadiness. Among his various occupations, the study of 
the ancient physicians seems to have had a principal share. 
This appears from a treatise which he published some time 
after his return, ** Solutio problematis de inventoribus,’* 
which shews that he wisely determined to know the pro- 
gress of medicine from its earliest periods, before he at- 
tempted to reform and improve that science. In August 
1680 he received from the faculty of Rheims the degree 
of Doctor, which in 1699 was likewise conferred on him 
by the university of Aberdeen, and he was likewise ap-* 
pointed a member of the college of surgeons of Edinburgh 
in 1701. He was before chosen a member of the royal 
college- of physicians of Edinburgh from the time it was 
established by charter in 1681. 
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On his return to Edinburgh, which was about the time of 
the revolution, he presently came into good busint^ss, and 
acquired an extensive reputation. Such, liowever, was his 
attachment to the exiled James II. that he became excluded 
from public honours and promotion at home, and therefore, 
having in 1692 received an invitation from the curators of 
the university of Leyden, to be professor of physic there, 
he accepted it, and went and made bis inauguration speech 
the 26th of April that year, entitled Oratio qua osten* 
ditur medicinam ab omni pbilosophorum secta esse libe- 
ram.” He continued there little more than a year; during 
which short space he published several dissertations, chiefly 
with a view of shewing the usefulness of mathematics to 
physic. Pitcairne was the first who introduced the me- 
chanic principles into that art, now so generally exploded, 
but they do not appear to have influenced his practice, 
which did not differ essentially from the present. He 
returned to Scotland in 1693, to discharge an engagement 
to a young lady, who became his second wife, the daughter 
of sir Archibald Stephenson, an eminent physician in Edin- 
burgh ; and, being soon after married to her, was fully 
resolved to set out again for Holland ; but, the lady’s pa- 
rents being unwilling to part with her, he settled at Edin- 
burgh, and wrote a valedictory letter to the university of 
Xeyden. His lady did not survive her marriage many 
years; yet she brought him a daughter, who was in 1731 
married to the earl of Kelly. 

In 1701 he republished his ** Dissertationes Medicee,” 
with some new ones ; and dedicated them to Bellini, pro- 
fessor at Pisa, in return to the same compliment, which 
Bellini had made him, when he published his “ Opusciila.” 
They were printed at Rotterdam in one volume 4to, under 
this title, “ Disputationes Medic®,” of which there are 
eight. The last edition published in his life-time came 
out at Edinburgh, a few months before his death, which 
happened Oct. IS, 1713. Afterwards were published, 
in 1717, his lectures to his scholars, under the title of 
Elementa Medici n® Physico-Mathematica,” although he 
bad taken great pains to prevent the publication of any 
thing ill that way. He even shews some concern about 
this in his Dissertation “ de Circulatione Sanguinis in ani- 
malibus genitis, et non geiiitis.” There are editions of 
his whole works at Venice, 1733, and Leyden, 1737, 4to. 
In 16^6, being hindered by sickness from attending tb* 
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cskUs of his profession, he amused himself with, writing 
remarks upon sir Robert Sibbaid’s “ Prodromus Historic 
Naturaiis Scotiae,” who had published a treatise ridiculing 
the new method of applying geometry to physic ; in re- 
turn to which Pitcairne wrote, “ Dissertatio de Legibus 
Hi^toriae Naturaiis,” and published it, but not anonymously, 
as has been asserted, in the abovementioned year. .Pit- 
cairne likewise used to divert himself sometimes with writ- 
ing Latin verses of considerable merit, which were collected 
after his death. The occasion of their appearance was a 
remark of Peter Burman, in his preface to his edition of 
Buchanan’s history, on the inconsiderable number of Latin 
writers, especially in poetry, whom Britain had produced. 
Huddiman on this endeavoured to vindicate his native coun- 
try from its share in this degrading censure; and with that 
view published, in 1727 , a small volume entitled “ Selecta 
Poemata Archibald! Pitcairnii et aliorum,” &c. But, says 
lord Woodhouselee, this very attempt affords a demonstra- 
tion of the truth of the proposition it was meant to disprove, 
for the poems of Pitcairne comprise almost all that are of 
any merit in the volume ; and even these, from the nature 
of their subjects, temporary political satire (against the 
revolution) the commemoration of local incidents, or allu- 
sions to private characters, have none of the requisites to 
found either a general or a permanent reputation. 

These poems, says the same critic, which have the me- 
rit of excellent Latinity, and easy and spirited numbers, 
must have had a poignant relish in his own age, from the 
very circumstances which render them little interesting 
in ours. Lord Hailes once intended to have redeemed 
them from oblivion by a commentary, a specimen of which 
he gave in the Edinburgh Magazine and Review for Febru- 
ary 1774 ; but, as he had no congeniality of opinion with 
Pitcairne, either as to religion or politics, there would 
have been a perpetual war betwixt the author and his com- 
mentator. With respect to his religion, although Dr.Web- 
ster tells us he ** died a worthy and veligious man,” there 
is reason to think he had not always lived with much reli- 
gious impression on his mind. He wrote a comedy, called 
“ The Assembly,” printed at London in 1722 , which Mr. 
George Chalmers says is ** personal and political, sarcastic 
and prophane, and never could have been acted on any 
stage.” He was also the author of an attack on revealed 
religien, entitled “ Epistola Archimedis ad regem Gelo- 
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nem Alhse Graecie reperta, anno seree Cbristianse 1683.'* 
This was made the subject of the inaugural oration of the 
Rev. Thomas Halyburton, professor of divinity in the uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s in 1710, and published at Edin- 
burgh in 1714, 4to. The late Dr. William and Dr. David 
Pitcairue were related to our author, but not his immediate 
descendants. ^ 

PITHOU (Peter), or Pithceus, a French gentleman 
of eminence in the republic of letters, was descended from 
an ancient and noble family in Normandy, and born at 
Troyes Nov. 1, 1539. His taste for literature discovered 
itself early, and it was cultivated to the utmost by the 
care of his father. He entered upon his studies at Troyes, 
and was afterwards sent to Paris, where he became first 
the scholar, and then the friend, of Turnebus. When he 
had finished his pursuits in languages and the belles letters, 
he was removed to Bourges, and placed under Cujacius, 
in order to study the civil law. His father was learned in 
the law, and has left no inconsiderable specimen of his 
judgment, in the advice he gave his son, for acquiring this 
branch of knowledge, which was, not to spend bis time 
and pains upon voluminous and barren commentators, but 
to confine his reading chiefly to original writers. He made 
so wonderful a progress, that at seventeen he was able to 
discuss without preparation the most difficult questions; 
and his master was not ashamed to own, that he was in- 
debted to him for some useful suggestions. Cujacius re- 
moving to Valence, Pithou followed him thither, and con- 
tinued to profit by his lectures, to 1560. He then returned 
to Paris, and frequented the bar of the parliament there, 
for the sake of joining practical forms and usages to theore- 
tic knowledge. 

In 1563, being then twenty-four, he gave the first fruits 
of his studies to the public, in a work entitled “ Adversa- 
ria Subseciva which was highly applauded by Turnebus, 
Lipsius, and other learned men, and laid the foundation of 
that great and extensive fame which he afterwards ac- 
quired. A little time after, be was advanced by Henry III. 
to some considerable post ; in which, as well as at the bar, 
he acquitted himself with high honour. Pithou was a Pro- 
testant, and was almost involved in the terrible massacre 

* Gen, Diet.— Account of his Life, tsc. by Dr. Charles Webster, 1781, 8vo. — 
CMialfflers'ii Life of Kuddiman, p, S4— 31, 61, 96.— Ty tier’s Life of Lord 
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of Saiht Bartholomew in 1S72. His esci^ indded was 
very narrow, for be was at Paris daring the whole, and in 
the same lodgings with several pitHiestants, who were aB 
murdered. Whether from fear or conviction, he soon 
afterwards openly embraced the Catholic faith. Afterwards 
heattended the duke of Montmorency into England ; and 
in 1572 was honoured with the degree of JLL. D. at 
Oxford, where he resided for some time ; and upon his 
return, by reason of his great wisdom, amiable manners,' 
and profound knowledge, became a kind of oracle to his 
countrymen, who consulted him on all important occa> 
sions. Nor was his fame less in other parts of the con» 
tinent ; Ferdinand the Great duke of Tuscany not only 
consulted him, but even submitted to his determination, 
in a point contrary to his interests. Henry III. and IV. 
were greatly obliged to him for combating the league in 
the most intrepid manner, and for many other services, in 
which he had recourse to his pen, as well as to other 
means. 

Pithou died upon his birth-day, November 1, 1596, 
leaving behind him a wife, whom he had married in 1 579, 
and some children. Thuanus has represented him as the 
most excellent and accomplished man of the age in which 
he lived ; an opinion in which his learned contemporaries 
seem agreed. He collected a most valuable library, which 
was rich in manuscripts, as well as printed books ; and he 
took many precautions to binder its beings dispersed after 
his death, but in vain. He published a great number of 
works on various subjects of law, history, and classical 
literature ; and he gave several new and correct editions of 
ancient writers. He was the first who made the world ac- 
quainted with the “ Fables of Phsedrus they, together 
with the name of their author, being- utterly unknown, till 
published from a manuscript, which had been discovered 
by his brother, Francis Pithou. The principal works of 
Peter Pithou are, 1. “ A Treatise on the Liberties of the 
Gallican Church,’' four volumes folio ; the foundation of 
all that has been written on that subject since. The best 
edition is Paris, 1731. 2. Editions of many important mo- 

numents relative to French history. 3. Notes on many 
classical authors. 4. A volume of smaller works, or ‘*Opus> 
cula,” printed collectively at Paris in 1609, besides many 
publications on civil and canon law, some issued sepa^rately, 
and some in conjunction with his brother. It was his inten- 
VOJL. XXIV. M M 
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tjoQ to bave published a complete body of French his^ 
torians, but he published only two volumes on the sabject, 
one in octavo, and the other in quarto.* 

PITHOU (Feancis), advocate to the parliament of Pa- 
ris, brother of the preceding, and also a very learned man, 
was born in 1544, at Troyes. He was well acquainted with 
the belles lettres, and law, and discovered, as we have just 
observed, the MS. of the fables of Phaedrus, which be sent 
to his brother, and which was published in 1596, in iSmo. 
Francis, . with the assistance of bis brother, applied himself 
particularly to revise and explain the ** Body of Canon 
Law,” which was printed according to their corrections, 
1687, 2 vols. folio ; an edition which is reckoned the best. 
His other works are, “ Codex Canonum,” 1687, folio. An 
edition of the “ Salic Law,” with notes. The “.Roman 
Laws,” compared with those of Moses, 1673, 12mo. “ Ob- 
servationes ad Codicem,” 1689, folio. “ Antiqui Rhetores 
Latini, Rutilius Lupus, Aquiia Romanus, Julius Rufini- 
anus, Curius Fortunatianus, Marius Victorious,” &c. Paris, 
1599, 4to. republished by M. Caperonier, Strasburg, 4to. 
&c. He died February 7, 1621, aged seventy -eight. ® 

PITISCUS (Samuel), a very learned scholar and editor, 
was born at Zutphen, March 30, 1637. His grandfather, 
there . is reason to think, was Bartholomew Pitiscus, 
preacher to the elector palatine, who died in 1613, and 
was the autlior of a Latin work on “ Trigonometry,” re- 
printed in 1612, and very much approved by Tycho 
Brahe. His father, Samuel, appears to have been a refu- 
gee for, the sake of the protestant religion, and took up his 
abode at Zutphen, \vhere our author was first educated, 
but he afterwards studied polite literature at Daventer 
under John Frederick Gronovius, for two years, and di- 
vinity for three, at Groningen. After finishing this course 
be was admitted into the church, and appointed master of 
the public school at Zutphen in 1685. About the same 
time he was intrusted with the direction of the college of 
St. Jerome at Utrecht, which he retained until 17 17, when, 
being in hia eightieth year, he resigned with great credit, 
but lived ten years longer, and died Feb. 1, 1727. Ho 
married two wives, one while sciiooimaster at Zutphen, 
who gave him much uneasiness, . having contracted a habit 

' Life, by Grossley, 17S6, 2 rol», 8ro,— Batesii Vita Selectorum i in which 
is his will, a curious composition. —Thuant Hist, ad ann. 1596.— Niceron, 
»ol. V. — Bullart’s Academic des Sciences.— Ath. Ok. vol. 1. — Saxii Onomast. 
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of ^runkennessy to gratify which shfs used to steal and sell 
his hooks. The other, whom he married at Utrecht, re- 
stored that domestic happiness which suited his retired and 
studious disposition. He acquired considerable property 
by his works, and left at bis death i 0,000 florins to the 
poor. He was a man of extensive learninj^, directed 
chiefly tb the illustration of the classical authors, and was 
long in the highest esteem as a teacher. 

His works are, 1. Fuudamenta religionis ChristianaD in 
nsum Gymnasii Zutphaniensis,” 8vo. 2. Q,iiiiitus Cur- 
tiqs cum cominentario perpetuo, variisque icouisinis aeri 
alFabre incisis,” Utrecht, 16S5, the first of the classic aa- 
thors whom he illustrated by the explanation of ancient 
customs, represented by engravings. 3. “ Suetonius,*’ 
ibid. 1690, 2 vols. tivo, and Leovard. 1715, 2 vols. 4to. 
This last is the best edition of this elegant and useful work, 
which is well known to classical scholars. 4. “ Aurelius 
Victor,” with the notes of various commentators and en- 
gravings, Utrecht, 1696, 8vo, a rare and valuable edition. 
5, Lexicon Latino- Belgicum,” the best edition of which 
is that printed at Dort in 1725, 4to. 6. “ Lexicon Anti- 
quitatum Roaiatiarum,” Utrecht, 2 vols. folio, a work of 
great erudition, and the labour of many years. 7. “ So- 
lini Polyhistor, enro Salmasii exercitationihus Piinianis,” 
Utrecht, 2 , vols. folio. 8. P’rancisci Poraey Pantbeoti 
Mythicuiii.” 9. “ ilusini Antiq. Romanarum corpus,” 
Utrecht, 1701, 4to. Of these last three he was only the 
editor.* 

PITOT (Henby), an ingenious mathematician, de- 
scended of a noble family of Languedoc, was born in 1695. 
In his early mathematical studies, he appears to have bad 
no instructor; but going, in his twenty-third year, to Paris, 
he formed an acquaintance with Reaumur, lu 1724 he 
was received into the academy of sciences, in the Memoirs 
of which he wrote a great many papers. He wrote a va- 
luable work, entitled “ 'I'be Theory of working Ships,” 
1731, which procured him to be elected a member of the 
Royal Society of London, lii 1740, the states-general of 
Languedoc gave him the appointment of principal engineer 
to the province, and also that of inspector- general of the 
famous canal which forms a navigable junction bet wee® 
tile Mediterranean sea and the bay of Biscay. One of his 
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greatest works was that for supplying Montpelier with wa- 
ter from sources at the distance of three leagues. For this 
and other services the king honoured him with the order of 
St. Michael. He died in 1771, at the age of seventy-six.' 

PITS, or PITSEUS (John), an English biographer, was 
bom at Alton^ in Hamp'hire, in 1560; and at eleven, sent 
to Wykeham’s school near Winchester. He was elected 
thence probationer fellow of New college in Oxford, at 
eighteen ; but, in less than two years, left the kingdom as 
a voluntary Romish exile, and went to Douay, where he 
was kindly received by Dr. Thomas Stapleton, who gave 
him advice relating to his studies. Pursuant to this, he 
passed from Douay to Rheims ; and, after, one year spent 
in the English college there, was sent to the English col- 
lege at Rome, where he studied seven years, and was then 
ordained priest. Returning to Rheims about 1589, he 
held the office of professor of rhetoric and Greek for two 
years. Towards the latter end of 1590, being appointed 
governor to a young nobleman, he travelled with him into 
Lorraine ; and, at Pont-a-Mousson, he took the degree of 
master of arts, and soon after that of bachelor of divinity. 
Next, going into Upper Germany, he resided a year and 
a half at Triers; and afterwards removed to Ingolstadt in 
Bavaria, where he resided three years, and took the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity. After having travelled through 
Italy as well as Germany, and made himself master of the 
languages of both countries, he went back to Lorraine; 
where, being much noticed by Charles cardinal of Lor- 
raine, he was preferred by him to a canonry of Verdun. 
When he had passed two years there, Antonia, daughter 
to the duke of Lorraine, who was married to the duke of 
Cleves, invited him to be her confessor ; and, that he might 
be the more serviceable to her, he learned the French 
language with so much success, that he often preached in 
it. In her service he continued twelve years ; during 
which time he studied the histories of England, ecclesias- 
tical and civil, whence he made large collections and ob- 
servations concerning the most illustrious personages. On 
the death of the duchess of Cleves he returned a third 
time to Lorraine, where, by the favour of John bishop of 
Toui, formerly his scholar, he was promoted to the deanery 
of Liverdun, a city of Lorraine, which was of considerablo 
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value. This, with a canonry and an officialship of the 
same church, he held to the day of his death, which hap- 
pened at Liverdun in 1616. He published three trea- 
tises: De Legibus,” Triers, 1592 ; “ De Beatitudii>e,” 

Ingolst. 1595; “ De Peregrinatione,” Dusseld. 1604. 

During the leisure he enjoy^^Jj while confessor to the 
duchess of Cleves, he employed himself in that work which 
alone has made him known to posterity, in compiling ** The 
Lives of the Kings, Bishops, Apostolical Men, and Writers 
of England.” They were comprised in four large volumes ; 
the first containing the lives of the kings; the second, of 
the bishops ; the third, of the apostolical men ; and the 
fourth, of the writers. The three first are preserved in 
the archives of the collegiate church of Verdun : the fourth 
only was published, and that after his decease, at Paris, 
1619, and 1623, in 4to, under the title of J. Pitsei An- 
gli, &c. Relationum Historicarum de Rebus Anglicis tomus 
primus ;” but the running title, and by which it is oftenest 
quoted, is, “ De lllustribus AngliiE Scriptoribus.” It is 
divided into four parts ; the first of which is preliminary 
matter, “ De landibus Historian, de Antiquitate Ecclesire 
Britannicse, de Academiis tarn antiquis Britonum quam re- 
centioribus Anglorum.” The second part contains the 
lives and characters of three hundred English writers ; the 
third is an “ Appendix of some Writers, in alphabetical or- 
der, and divided into four Centuries,” together with An 
Index of English Books, written by unknown Authors.” 
The last part consists of “ Fifteen Alphabetical Indexes,” 
forming a kind of epitome of the whole work. Pits ap- 
pears to have acted in a very disingenuous manner, espe- 
cially in the second part of this work ; the greater part of 
which he has taken without any acknowledgment from 
Bale’s book “ De Scriptoribus majoris Britanniae,” while 
he takes every opportunity to shew his abhorrence both of 
Bale and his work. He pretends also to follow, and fami- 
liarly quotes, Leland’s “ Collectanea de Scriptoribus An- 
gliae ;” whereas the truth is, as Wood and others have ob- 
served, he never saw them, being but twenty years of age, 
or little more, when he left the nation : neither was it 
in his power afterwards, if he had been in England, be- 
cause they were kept in such private hands, that few pro- 
testant antiquaries, and none of those of the church of 
Rome, could see or peruse them. What therefore he pre- 
tends to have from Leland, he takes at second-hand from 
Bale. His work is also full of partiality : for he entirely 
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lesEves out WickUfFe and his followers, together wish th# 
Scots and Irish wri^irs, who are for the most patt domme* 
Biorated by Bale ; and in their room gives an acco»nt of 
the Rontait catholic writers, snch especially as had left the 
kingdom', after ti»e Reformation in queen Elizabeth's t«ig% 
and sheltered themselves at Rome, Doiiay, Louvain, &c. 
This, bovi'ever, is the best and most valuable part of Pits’* 
Work. — Pits. W..S a man of abilities and learning. His style 
is clear, aisd elegant; but he wants accuracy, andhai 

fallen int'^ many mistakes iu his accounts of the British 
Writer.^. illH work, however, will always be thought of 
use, il it be oitly that Historia quoquo modo scripta de- 
lectat.” ‘ 

Prrr (Chkistopher), an EngKsh poet, was born io 
1699 at Blaudl'ord, the son of a physician much esteemed. 
He was, in 1714 , received as a scholar into Winchester 
college, where he was distinguished by exercises of un- 
common elegance; and, at his removal to New college in 
1719 , presented to the electors, as the product of bis pri- 
vate and voluntary studies, a complete version of Lucan’s 
poem, which be did not then know to have been translated 
by Rowe. This is an instance of early tliligence which 
well deserves to be recorded. The suppression of such a 
work, recommended by such uncommon circumstances, 
is' to be regretted. It is indeed culpable, to load libraries 
with superfluous books ; but incitements to early excel- 
letice are never superfluous, and from this exatnple the 
danger is not great of many imitations. When he had re- 
sided at his college three years, he was presented to the 
rectory of Pim|>ern in Dorsetshire, 1722 , by his relation, 
Mr. Pitt of Stratfeildsea in Hampshire ; and, resigning his 
feHowsliip, continued at Oxford two years longer, till he 
became M. A. 1724 . He probably about this time trans- 
lated “ Vida’s Art of Poetry,” which Tristram’s elegant 
edition had then made popular. In this translation be dis- 
lioguished himself, both by the general elegance of his 
style, and by the skilful adaptation of his numbers to the 
images expressed ; a beauty which Vida has with great 
ardour enforced and exeniptified. He then retired to bis 
living, a place very pleasing by its situation, and therefore 
likely to excite the imagination of a poet ; where he passed 
the rest of his life, reverenced for bis virtue, and beloved 
for tlie softness of his temper, and the easiness of his man- 
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nets. Before strangers he had something of the schoUr^s 
timidity and diffidence ; but, when he became familiar, he 
was in a very high degree cheerful and entertaining. His 
general benevolence procured general respect ; and he 
passed a life placid and honourable, neither too great for 
the kindness of the low, nor too low for the notice of the 
great. At what time he composed his “ Miscellany,” pub- 
lished in 1727, it is not easy nor necessary to know: those 
poems which have dates appear to have been very early 
productions. The success of his “ Vida” animated him to 
a higher undertaking ; and in his thirtieth year he pub- 
lished a version of the first book of the ^neid. This 
being commended by his friends, he some time afterwards 
added three or four more ; with an advertisement in which 
he represents himself as translating with great indifference, 
and with a'progress of which himself w«ls hardly consejpus. 
At last, without any further contention with his modesty, 
or any awe of the name of Dryden, he gave a complete 
English “ AEneid,” which we advise our readers to peruse 
with that of Dryden. It will be pleasing to have an op- 
portunity of comparing the two best translations that per- 
haps were ever produced by one nation of the same author. 
Pitt, engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally observed 
his failures and avoided tliem ; and, as he wrote after Pope’f 
Iliad, he had an example of an exact, equable, and splen- 
did versification. With these advantages, seconded by 
great diligence, he might successfully labour particular 
passages, and escape many errors. If the two versions 
are compared, perhaps the result will be, that Dryden 
leads the reader forward by his general vigour and spright- 
liness, and Pitt often stops him to contemplate the excel- 
lence of a single couplet; that Dryden’s faults are forgot- 
ten in the hurry of delight, and that Pitt’s beauties are neg- 
lected in the languor of a cold and listless perusal ; that 
Pitt pleases the critics, and Dryden the people ; that Pitt 
is quoted, and Dryden read. He did not long enjoy the 
reputation which this great work deservedly jionferred ; for 
he died April 15, 1748, and lies buried under a stone at 
Blandford, with an inscription, which celebrates his can- 
dour, and primitive simplicity of manners ; and says that 
he lived innocent, and died beloved ; an encomium neithei^ ^ 
alight nor common, though modestly expressed.* 

* Johnson's Piefaoe to Warton’s Vir^H. 
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